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RHODE  ISLAND,         MASSACHUSETTS. 
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ONLY  42  MILES   OF  MAIL. 
Landing  Place  and  Wharf  in  New  York:  PIER  29,  NORTH  RIVE 

GABS  EQUIPPED  WITH  THE  MILIJSB  PLATFOBM. 

Speed,  Comfort,  and  Safety. 
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BOSTON   and   NEW  YORH 

AND 

ALL  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

TUJtBB  DALLY   TRAINS,  at  8  AL.M.,  1  JP.M.,  mnd  10  JP.  I 
SUNDAY  at  10  P.  If. 

Take  Trains  at  Boston  and  Providence  Bailroad  Station. 

Trains  leave  GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT,  New  York,  for  Bosto 
at  8.05  A.  M.,  1  p.  M.,  and  10  p.  m. 


mOJtEB'S  D/fAWING-ROOM  CARS  ON  DAY  TRAINS. 
tMSME/fS  Sl££PING-GARS  ON  NIGHT  TRAIHS. 


THE 
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Under  the  above  title,  Messrs.  Jambs  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  announce  the 
pablication  of  a  new  series  of  anonymous  novels.  These  novels  will  be 
chiefly  by  American  authors,  and  will  be  chosen  with  great  care.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  publishers  that  each  novel  shall  be  distinguished  for 
power,  originality,  and  interest,  and  that  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
series  shall  be  marked  by  variety  of  incident  and  treatment. 

.The  names  of  the  writers  will  be  withheld  from  public  announcement, 
that  each  novel  may  depend  for  its  success  on  its  own  unaided  merit, 
and  its  appeal  to  the  curiosity  and  analysis  of  its  readers. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  series  will  receive  careful  attention. 
Good  type,  paper,  and  printing  will  always  be  used,  and  an  attractive 
cover  of  unique  and  ornamental  design  has  been  prepared. 

Each  volume  will  contain  from  300  to  400  pages,  of  16mo  size ;  and 
the  price  of  the  series  is  fixed  at 

ONE  DOLLAR   PER  VOLUME. 

Having  the  advantages  of  literary  excellence,  convenient  size,  attrac- 
tive exterior,  and  reasonable  price,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Round-Robin 
Series  will  commend  itself  to  all  lovers  and  readers  of  the  best  fiction. 

The  first  two  volumes, 

A   NAMELESS    NOBLEMAN, 

AND 

A   LESSON   IN   LOVE, 

are  now  ready,  and  others  will  follow  at  suitable  intervals. 


%*For  taU  by  booksellers^  or  wiU  be  sent,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  the  pttbUskers, 

JAMES    R.    OSGOOD    &    CO., 

BOSTON 


SUPPLEMENT    FOR    1881, 


Page  90.  —  An  easy  path  has  been  made  through  the  burnt  trees  on 
Moat  Mt.,  between  the  North  and  South  Peaks. 

Page  124. — The  Cascade  House  is  a  good  summer-hotel  at  Berlin 
Falls.  A  new  road  has  been  made  from  this  point,  up  the  river,  to  Erroi 
Dam. 

Page  128.  —  A  good  path  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Langdon. 

Page  134.  — It  is  6  M.  from  Upper  Bartlett  to  Livermore  (small  inn), 
from  whence  a  new  Appalachian  path,  6  M.  long,  leads  to  the  top  of 
Moirnt  Garrigain. 

Page  165.  —  A  new  narrow-gauge  railroad  ascends  from  Bethlehem 
Station  to  The  Maplewood  (1 1  M.)  and  Bethlehem  Street.  Grade,  225  ft. 
to  the  mile.  A  new  road  ascends  the  hill  ior  |  M.  above  the  Maplewood, 
to  a  tower  60  ft.  high,  overlooking  the  woods  and  commanding  a  superb 
view  of  the  White  and  Franconia  Ranges. 

Page  170.  —The  Sumner  House  at  Balton  is  permanently  closed. 

Page    226.— Instead   of    "229    a"    (end   of    fourth  paragraph 
read  "109  a." 

Page  236.  —  A  high  tower  has  been  erected  on  the  summit  of  S 
Washington,  giving  a  view  over  all  the  buildings,  &c.  A  small  fee 
charged  for  admission. 

Page  347.  —The  Bearcamp  Rivei' House  at  West  Ossipee  was  bu 
in  1880.    There  is  a  small  inn  near  the  station. 

Page  380.  — The  Asquam  Bouse  is  a  new  hotel  on  the  top  of  Shf 
Hill,  4  M.  from  Ashland  Station,  on  the  choicest  site  in  the  lake-cor 
It  opens  in  1881,  and  accommodates  50  guests  ($7-10  a  week  in  Ju 
September ;  $8-12  a  week  in  July  and  August).    Boats  on  Squan 
and  bath-houses  on  the  beaches. 
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PREFACE. 


The  main  object  of  this  Handbook  is  to  supply  the  summer- 
tourist  with  such  information  as  may  render  his  visit  to  the 
V>  hite  Mountains  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  villages 
aLd  hotels  among  the  mountains  have  been  described  with  care, 
ai  d  the  routes  in  their  vicinity  have  also  been  explained.  Ac- 
c(  ants  of  the  more  remote  and  lofty  peaks  have  been  added,  to 
open  new  fields  to  adventurous  mountaineers.  It  is  hoped  that 
travellers  may  thus  be  rendered  independent  of  the  services  of 
hotel-keepers,  summer  correspondents,  and  guides,  and  may  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
tlie  hill-country  of  New  England.  Those  who  wish  to  study 
economy  of  time  or  money  will  be  enabled  to  compute  the  dura- 
tion or  expense  of  their  journey  from  the  data  hereinafter  given. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads  into  this  region,  and  the 
constpiction  of  large  and  comfortable  hotels  at  favorable  points, 
have  given  facilities  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  a  vast  and  increas- 
ing number  of  travellers.  Summits  have  recently  been  visited  far 
in  the  unbroken  wilderness,  and  others  still  remain  to  reward 
the  attack  of  their  first  explorer.  Mountain  exploring  clubs 
have  united  the  more  active  among  the  alpestrians  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  are  making  fresh  advances  over  the  untrodden  heights, 
combining  scientific  observations  with  bold  feats  of  adventure. 

This  book  is  not  written  or  modified  to  aid  the  interests  of  any 
railroad,  hotel,  or  vicinity.  So  fi&r  as  our  information  goes,  it  is 
intended  to  make  a  fair  display  of  the  scenery  and  advantages 
of  each  route,  with  reference  only  to  its  natural  capabilities  and 
aesthetic  wealth.    The  Publishers  placed  large  xeaouT(iea  ^\.\}da 
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command  of  the  Editor,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  re- 
ceive no  special  favors  from  the  common  carriers  and  landlords 
in  the  mountain-region.  The  railroad  companies  were  equally 
courteous  ;  and  the  landlords  of  the  hotels  were  uniformly 
obliging  and  hospitable,  as  it  is  their  duty,  in  all  cases,  to  be. 
And,  in  the  words  of  Starr  King,  "  We  take  it  for  granted,  also, 
that  travellers  are  moved  to  spend  their  money  and  time,  not 
primarily  to  study  the  gastronomy  of  Coos  County  in  New 
Hampshire,  or  to  criticise  the  comparative  upholstery  of  the 
largest  houses  there  ;  but  to  be  introduced  to  the  richest  feasts 
of  loveliness  and  grandeur  that  are  spread  by  the  summer 
around  the  valleys,  and  to  be  refreshed  by  the  draperies  of 
verdure,  shadow,  cloud,  and  color,  that  are  hung  by  the  Creator 
around  and  above  the  hills." 

The  ABC  Pathfinder  Railway  Guide  (published  by  Rand, 
Avery  &  Co.,  Boston)  is  the  best  collection  of  the  time-tables  of 
New-England  railroads. 

The  new  topographical  map  embodies  the  results  of  the  sur- 
veys of  Bond,  Boardman,  Hitchcock,  Huntington,  Vose,  An- 
derson, and  others,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1875,  together 
with  the  new  names  given  by  the  mountain  clubs  of  Portland 
and  Boston.  The  other  maps  are  the  result  also  of  much  care 
and  research,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  essential  aid  to  the  trav- 
eller in  selecting  the  best  routes  and  attaining  a  satisfactory, 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  vUlages. 

The  panoramas  from  Jefferson  Hill  and  Mt.  Prospect  were 
made  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Huntington,  who  secured  perfect  accuracy 
by  the  use  of  a  camera  lucida.  The  artistic  and  beautiful  views 
from  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Mt.  Washington  are 
careful  reductions  from  drawings  which  were  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White-Mountain  Club  of  Portland,  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  intended  to  have  also 
panoramas  from  Moosilauke  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  but  protracted 
cold  and  snowy  weather  settled  down  when  the  Guide-book 
party  moved  in  that  direction,  and  prevented  the  drawing. 

The  Editor  has  thoroughly  and  carefully  explored  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  described,  and  has  made  the  ascent  of  nearly 
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ighty  peaks  therein,  solely  with  the  object  of  gathering  fresh 
ind  reliable  information.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
L875  he  secured  the  assistance  and  companionship  of  Prof. 
J.  H.  Huntington,  the  veteran  alpestrian  and  scientist,  who  also 
prepared  the  section  of  the  Introduction  which  treats  of  the 
geology  of  the  White  Mountains.  Many  gentlemen  have  com- 
municated to  the  Editor  facts  of  interest  about  the  hill-countr}' ; 
and  among  these  he  would  gratefully  mention  Profs.  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  C.  E.  Fay,  E.  C.  Pickering,  E.  Tuckerman,  and  G. 
L.  Vose  ;  Messrs.  Warren  Upham,  C.  B.  Raymond,  W.  G. 
Nowell,  Lory  Odell,  and  Joel  Eastman  ;  and  several  members 
of  the  White- Mountain  Club  of  Portland  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  of  Boston. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  errors  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  therefore  requested  that  tourists  who  find  misstate- 
ments or  grave  omissions  in  these  pages  will  have  the  kindness 
to  point  them  out  to  the  Editor,  in  order  that  due  corrections 
may  be  made.  The  communications  of  this  character  already 
received  about  the  previous  volumes  of  Osgood's  American 
Handbooks  have  in  many  instances  proved  very  serviceable. 

The  most  notable  results  of  recent  explorations,  up  to  1880, 
are  given  in  the  following  pages,  and  it  is  designed  to  extend 
this  feature  every  year,  by  adding  the  freshest  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  other  practised 
alpestrians.  In  this  manner,  new  routes  and  new  points  of  in- 
terest will  frequently  be  placed  before  tourists,  enduing  the  whole 
region  with  continually  growing  attraction.  Small  topographical 
maps  of  special  localities,  and  precise  panoramic  sketches  are  also 
to  be  added  to  the  text,  combining  greater  convenience,  pictorial 
interest,  and  scientific  value.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  the  State  Geological  Survey,  continually  subject  this 
book  to  the  severest  tests,  and  kindly  send  their  criticisms  to  the 
Editor,  who  uses  them  to  correct  and  perfect  the  descriptions. 

M.  F.  SWEETSER, 

JSdUor  of  OsgootVs  American  Handbooks, 

$11  TremmH  /Street,  Boston. 
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**  There  ore  no  better  guide-bocka  in  the  world  than  Baedeker^ s^  after 
which  these  of  Osgood's  are  modelled,  and  the  modelling  is  intelligent,  able, 
and  successful,  admirably  applying  tried  methods  to  new  materials.''  — 
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Early  in  January,  1876,  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  mountain  ex- 
ploration was  called  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  society  called  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Clvb^ 
having  for  its  objects  the  exploration  of  the  mountains  of  New  England 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  both  for  scientific  and  artistic  purposes  ;  also, 
in  general,  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  geographical  studies.  Provision  is 
made  for  five  departments  of  work,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  club  elected  yearly  for  that  purpose.  These 
five,  with  the  other  officers  of  the  club,  form  the  council,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  superintend  the  general  business  of  the  club. 

During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  meetings  are  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month ;  and  throngbout  the  summer  field-nteetings  will 
be  convened  at  various  points  among  the  mountains.  The  meetings  so  far  held 
have  been  well  attended,  and  numerous  interesting  papers  about  mountain  explora- 
tions have  been  read.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  correct  system  of  ndmea- 
^lature  of  the  mountains,  this  subject  early  received  the  attention  of  the  club,  vcA 
a  committee  carefully  examined  the  various  names  by  which  many  of  the  peaks  are 
designated.  After  a  full  discussion,  in  which  the  views  of  all  the  available  authori- 
ties were  represented,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  certain  names  as  the  most  authentic 
or  best  established.  These  names,  almost  without  exception,  are  those  given  in  this 
Guide-Book.  Of  those  on  which  no  conclusion  was  reached  should  be  mentioned 
Kiarsarge,  or  Pequawket,  and  Sandwich  Dome,  or  Black  Mountain. 

The  departments  are :  Natural  History  (under  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt),  embracing 
all  work  pertaining  to  the  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  en tomologv  of  the  moun- 
tains; Topography  (under  Prof.  C.  H  Hitchcock),  including  the  construction  of 
accurate  maps  of  the  mountains,  and  all  work  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  Art 
(under  Prof  C.  E.  Fay),  covering  the  collection  of  views  of  the  mountains,  improv- 
ing the  prospects  by  removing  obstructions,  and  aiding  in  every  way  possible  the 
true  lover  of  mountain-scenery ;  Exploration  (under  L  F.  Pourtales),  relating^  to 
the  formation  of  parties  to  visit  the  more  inaccessible  points,  and  otherwise  encour- 
aging the  opening  of  new  fields  of  labor  ;  and  Improvements  (under  W.  G.  Nowell), 
in  charge  of  the  making  of  new  paths  and  clearing  old  ones,  building  stone,  log, 
and  brush  camps,  erecting  correct  guide-boards,  and  other  works  tending  to  make 
the  mountains  more  accessible  and  attractive  The  club  will  collect  books,  maps, 
sketches,  photo<^raphs,  and  all  available  information  of  interest  or  advantage  to 
frequenters  of  the  mountains ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparative  study,  the 
library  will  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  books  and  maps  relating  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  club  wi.^hes  to  connect  its  special  work  among  the  Appalachians 
with  the  general  results  of  investigations  elsewhere,  and  will  encourage  the  study 
of  comparative  geography  in  general,  opening  Its  meetings  to  contributions,  both 
scientific  and  popular,  on  zodiacal  and  botanical  geography,  geology,  topography, 
hydrography,  travel,  and  exploration. 

The  club  has  now  about  300  members,  including  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men.    The  annual  assessment  is  $  2.     In  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
the  clnb  and  secure  nniformity  of  action,  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons 
Interested  in  this  work  shall  become  members. 


INTEODUCTIOK 


I.   Geology  of  the  White  KoimtaiiuL^ 

By  J.  H.  HuntingtOB. 

As  the  nataral  scenery  of  every  country,  the  very  feature  that  attracts 
the  toarist,  depends  upon  its  geological  structure,  every  one  may  well  wish 
to  know  something  about  the  geology  of  the  country  he  visits.  But  one 
may  travel  and  make  extensive  tours  without  map  or  guide-book,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  summer  vacation  or  a  year  of  travel,  return  to  his  home  and 
be  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country  he  has  traversed  as  a  man  is  of 
istroDomy,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  a  mine,  and  has  never  seen 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  even  a  geography  of  the  heavens.  Such  a  person 
of  coarse  only  cares  to  travel  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  **  When  I  was 
in  Paris,"  or  **  When  I  was  at  the  Yosemite  " ;  **  When  I  ascended  Mount 
Rifi,**  or  **  When  I  went  up  Mount  Washington  by  rail."  Individuals 
who  have  such  ideas  of  travel  would  not  care  whether  a  mountain  was 
trap  or  travertine,  granite  or  gneiss,  or  whether  the  noted  structures  of  a 
fiuDons  city  were  built  of  adobe  or  marble,  of  sandstone  or  brick.  Yet 
there  are  tourists  who  see  in  every  cliff,  in  every  sculptured  rock,  and  in 
every  water-worn  pebble,  a  history  they  would  like  to  read.  The  buried 
cities  of  the  East,  before  excavations  are  made,  are  only  mounds  of  earth, 
not  unlike  hundreds  of  others,  but  when  these  mounds  are  known  to  hide 
the  secrets  of  dynasties,  that  long,  long  since  perished  from  the  earth,  they 
excite  an  interest  that  will  cause  men  to  undergo  the  greatest  privation  and 
labor,  that  they  may  brijig  to  light  these  treasures  of  antiquity.  Yet  the 
rock-masses  whence  come  the  stones  of  which  cities  are  built  have  an  an- 
tiqojty  compared  with  which  the  time  from  when  the  most  ancient  city  was 
founded  until  to-day  is  a  mere  point.  In  the  years  that  are  coming,  the 
tourist  who  does  not  know  the  kind  of  rocks  of  the  mountain  he  has  as- 
cended, or  something  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  valley  where  he  has 
passed  his  summers,  will  be  regarded  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  a  per- 

1  ThoM  who  derire  a  mora  extended  account  of  the  geology  of  thii  region  an  raferred  to 
ftc  Beport  ofttie  Geology  of  New  Hampihire,  Vol.  L  Pfayiical  Geography  (C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
itite  Gcokiciet,  J.  H.  Huntington,  PrineifMa  AMbtant,  1874) ;  VoL  n.  Stratigraphtcal  Geol- 


2  GEOLOGY. 

son  now  is,  who  cannot  tell  the  geography  of  the  country  in  which  he  has 
travelled,  or  something  about  the  scenery  of  the  places  he  has  visited. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  give  (1)  a  description  of  the  rocks  with 
their  mineral  constituents,  in  what  appears  to  be  their  chronological  order,  { 
and  in  this  connection  we  shall  note  the  localities,  on  the  routes  of  travel, 
where  each  variety  of  rock  can  be  seen  in  its  characteristic  form;  (2)  the 
present  configuration  of  the  land,  —  the  mountains  and  hills,  the  gorges  and 
valleys;  (3)  the  minerals  and  where  they  are  found. 

The  areas  of  the  different  groups  of  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  This  is  owing  (1)  to  the  wearing  away  of  stratified  rocks, 
and  the  subsequent  uplifting  and  folding  of  the  strata  by  forces  that  acted 
in  different  directions;  and  (2)  to  the  intrusion  of  granitic  rocks  that  ab- 
sorbed or  partially  concealed  the  stratified  rocks. 

The  LaurerUian  System, 
1.  PorpkffriUc  Gneiss.  —  This  rock  nearly  every  where  has  the  appearance 
of  being  granite  instead  of  gneiss,  but  from  its  relations  to  other  rocks  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  in  some  instances  in  the  arrangement  of  its  con- 
stituents, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  true  gneiss.  It  has  a  very  coarse 
granular  texture.  The  large  crystals  of  feldspar  are  from  one  half  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  are  generally  scattered  irregularly  through  a  base  of 
finer  material,  though  sometimes  they  have  their  longer  axis  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  stratification.  The  quartz  is  not  abundant,  and  the  mica  is  gen- 
erally black.  Nearly  everywhere  that  the  rock  is  exposed,  it  is  of  a  rusty 
brown  color  from  oxidation  of  the  iron  that  is  diffused  through  it.  This 
rock  extends  southward  beyond  the  area  we  are  considering.  At  Lake 
Village  and  northward  to  Centre  Harbor,  if  ledges  do  not  appear,  boulders 
can  be  seen  almost  everywhere.  At  Meredith  Village,  on  account  of  its 
being  used  in  building,  this  rock  is  very  noticeable,  and  the  clear-cut 
crystals  of  feldspar  appear  on  every  freshly  fractured  surface.  On  the 
road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  Plymouth,  where  it  begins  to  descend  towards 
White-Oak  Pond,  the  boulders  are  remarkably  free  from  iron.  N.  of 
Lit'le  Square  Lake,  where  the  road  turns  to  the  N.  beyond  the  town- 
house,  the  porphyritic  gneiss  is  associated  with  a  ferruginous  schist.  On 
Mt.  Prospect  we  have  the  same  association  of  rocks,  but  liere  the  crystals 
of  feldspar  are  much  smaller  than  they  are  generally  in  the  porphyritic 
gneiss.  On  the  road  from  Sandwich  Notch  towards  Sandwich  Centre,  there 
are  many  outcrops,  and  it  appears  on  the  steep  southern  slope  of  Whiteface. 
In  Waterville  it  can  be  seen  on  Bald  Knob,  on  Snow^s  Mountain,  and  on 
Cascade  Brook,  i  M.  above  the  Cascades.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  Albany, 
on  the  extreme  northern  slope  of  Passaconaway,  where  this  rock  out- 
crops, the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  sometimes  three  inches  in  length. 
TJiey  are  larger  here  than  at  any  other  locality.  On  the  S.  E.  spur  of 
Mt,  CarrJgain  we  find  a  characteriaUc  vanely,  wid  \\.  exXftt^^  m^  ^^ 
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ridge  nearly  a  mile  from  where  it  terminates  at  Sawyer^s  River.  At  one 
point  on  the  river  the  water  falls  25 -30  ft.  over  the  smooth  surfkce  of  this 
rock.  This  is  probably  the  northern  limit  of  the  eastern  range  of  the 
porphyritic  gneiss.  Another  range  of  this  roclc  appears  in  Rumney,  on 
the  northern  tlope  of  Mt.  Stinson,  where  it  is  quite  free  from  iron.  It 
outcrops  in  several  places  on  the  road  ronning  through  the  S.  part  of 
Ellsworth.  It  is  probably  an  extension  of  this  range  that  appears  in 
Thornton,  S.  of  Hatch  Hill,  and  in  Woodstock,  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset, 
and  farther  N.  on  Bald  Mountain.  We  meet  with  it  on  the  path  up 
Mt.  Lafayette,  on  the  ridge  before  coming  to  the  Eagle  Lakes.  North- 
ward it  outcrops  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.,  between  Alder-Brook  Station 
and  Wing  Road;  and  it  forms  the  high  white  bluffs  to  the  W.  These  local- 
ities are  the  most  northern  outcrops  where  the  rock  has  been  seen  in  place. 

Bethlehem  Gneiss,  —  The  characteristic  variety  of  the  Bethlehem  gneiss 
is  composed  of  a  light  flesh-colored  feldspar  which  largely  predominates, 
chlorite  in  the  place  of  mica  (or  if  the  latter  is  found  it  occurs  in  minute 
scales),  and  light-gray  quartz.  Some  of  the  coarse  varieties  resemble 
porphyritic  gneiss,  but  the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  almost  invariably 
smaller,  and  are  arranged  in  nodular  branches,  which  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  finer  micaceous  layers  of  the  rock.  These  layers  will  usually  distin- 
guish this  rock  from  all  other  varieties  of  granitic  rock  found  in  the  White- 
Mountain  area.  It  has  its  greatest  development  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
where  it  is  almost  the  only  rock.  The  boulders,  also,  that  are  so  numerous 
in  many  places,  are  of  the  same  kind  of  rock.  On  the  S.  it  extends  into 
Franconia;  and  N.,  in  Whitefield,  there  are  extensive  outcrops  on  the  road 
E.  of  Kimball  Hill.  Thence  it  extends  N.  E.,  and  outcrops  on  the  road 
just  E.  of  the  Mt.-Adams  House,  in  Jefferson,  and  also  on  the  hill  above 
the  house. 

Berlin  or  Lake  Gneiss.  —  We  use  this  term  to  designate  a  gneiss  of  a 
coarse  foliated  texture  that  is  extensively  developed  in  the  White-Moun- 
tain area.  It  is  composed  of  light-colored  feldspar,  dark-gray  quartz,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  black  mica,  which  occurs  in  plates  of  considerable 
size.  On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  mica,  the  rock  is  of  quite  a  dark 
color,  though  the  amount  of  mica  that  the  rock  contains  is  somewhat  vari- 
able. It  is  the  rock  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesankee  and  its  eastern 
shores.  It  forms  immense  ledges  in  Wentworth,  along  the  railroad,  and 
extends  into  Warren ;  and  is  found  on  the  road  around  Mt.  Cuba,  in  Or- 
(brd.  It  is  the  underlying  rOck  of  the  hills  N.  of  E.  Haverhill,  and  extends 
through  the  comer  of  Benton,  and  northward  through  the  central  part  of 
Landaff  into  Lisbon.  It  outcrops  again  in  Littleton,  below  the  village,  near 
the  Scythe  Factory,  on  Oak  Hill,  and  on  Mann's  Hills.  It  is  almost  the 
only  rock  W-  and  N.  of  Whitefield  village,  and  it  extends  into  Lancaster 
akmg  the  western  b»se  of  ML  Prospect.  It  is  the  rock  on  lYie  to^  twm 
Lmacaater  to  Jefferson  Hill.    N.  of  the  latter  place,  in  tlie  c\eannft  wwr** 
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woods,  it  is  cut  by  the  intmsive  rocks  of  the  mountain.  Northward,  in 
Berlin  and  Milan,  it  is  found  along  the  Grand  Trunlc  Railway.  There  is  a 
fine  outcrop  near  Milan  water-station.  On  the  W.  from  Milan  Comer  it  is 
the  country  rock,  but  probably  it  does  not  extend  northward  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  town.  It  nowhere  rises  in  high  elevations;  it  is  either  con- 
fined to  the  valleys,  or  forms  low,  rounded  hills,  of  which  Bray  Hill,  in 
Whitefield,  is  a  typical  example.  The  gneiss  below  Berlin  station  resem- 
bles this,  but  may  be  the  remnant  of  an  older  formation.  At  the  stat'on 
and  above,  also  N.  in  Milan,  on  the  railway,  there  is  a  gneiss  of  a  difierent 
type:  fine-grained,  of  a  dark  color,  and  containing  veins  of  epidotis  and 
calcite,  and  is  evidently  a  newer  rock. 

White-Moutitam  Gneitats.  —  In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
these  rocks  have  been  grouped  under  what  is  there  called  the  Montalban 
series.  We  find  the  rocks  of  this  series  more  extensively  developed  in  our 
area  than  any  of  those  we  have  already  described.  The  variety  of  the 
rocks  is  also  greater,  though  the  characteristics  of  each  are  quite  per- 
sistent. We  find  micaceous  gneisses  verging  into  mica,  and  andalusite 
schists,  genuine  gneiss,  granitic  gneiss,  and  granite,  the  latter  occurring  in 
veins.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  micaceous  gneiss.  It  has  generally  a 
rather  coarse  granular  texture,  with  well-defined  crystalline  plates  of 
mica,  and  these  are  often  arranged  at  various  angles  to  the  plane  of  strat- 
ification, showing  that  they  were  developed  subsequent  to  the  sedimenta- 
tion of  the  rock.  They  also  bind  the  constituents  of  the  rock  firmly 
together,  and  being  thick-bedded  and  having  few  cleavage  planes,  it  is  a 
remarkably  tough  rock.  In  places  we  find  well-defined  mica  schist  inter- 
stratified  with  these  gneisses,  and  elsewhere  no  less  well  defined  granitic 
gneiss.  The  granite  occurs  as  coarse  granitic  vein-stones,  and  these  very 
frequently  contain  tourmaline,  and  sometimes  beryl.  Rocks  of  this  series 
we  find  occupying  the  summit  of  Gopple  Crown.  Here,  as  in  many  places, 
it  is  stained  by  iron.  It  extends  northward,  and  is  the  rock  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tuftonborough  village.  It  is  the  rock  of  Efiingham,  the  N. 
part  of  Ossipee,  of  Madison,  Eaton,  and  the  E.  part  of  Conway.  In 
Bartlett  and  the  S.  part  of  Chatham,  it  is  cut  ofl*  by  other  rocks,  but  from 
the  N.  part  of  Chatham  it  extends  W.  and  N.  and  forms  the  summits  of  all 
the  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  of  Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Range,  Bald- 
face,  Mt.  Royce,  Imp,  and  Moriah.  It  is  also  the  rock  of  the  mountains 
in  Shelbume,  N.  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  thence  it  extends  N.  E.  towards 
Lake  Umbagog.  Just  S.  of  tbe  lake  it  is  replaced  by  an  intrusive  granite, 
but  itx)utcrops  in  many  places  on  the  road  from  the  lake  to  Bethel. 

WeMem  Range.  —  In  Plymouth  we  have  the  well-defined  micaceous  and 

granitic  gneisses  of  this  series.    Above  the  village,  at  the  quarrv,  we  have 

a  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the 

jvck  hy  wetamorphism*    There  is  a  rounded  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the 

qwinybaa  been  opened  in  the  granitic  gueVRa,  'wYAc\i  «xX«adA  xk«axV}  \a>^ 
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top  of  the  bill.  Bat  crowning  the  summit,  instead  of  the  frranitic  gneiss, 
in  which  the  lines  of  stratification  are  almost  entirely  obliterated,  we  have 
a  well-defined  micaceous  gneiss,  the  strata  of  which  are  set,  as  it  were, 
into  the  granitic  gneiss.  The  micaceous  gneiss  extends  northward  as  far 
as  Waterville.  It  can  be  seen  at  Gampton  Hollow,  on  the  river  opposite  W. 
Campton,  and  on  Mt.  Weetamoo,  where  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the  char- 
acteriatic  White-Mountain  gneiss.  To  the  N.  £.,  the  most  northern  expos- 
ure of  these  rocks  is  on  Sandwich  Dome.  In  Rnmney  there  is  a  t>end  of 
rocks,  perhaps  converging  from  that  in  Plymouth,  and  it  extends  N.  as  far 
as  Benton.  Tlie  high  bluff  N.  of  the  river  near  Rumney  station  presents 
a  fine  exposure  of  this  rock.  It  differs  from  the  characteristic  White- 
Mountain  gneiss,  in  that  some  of  the  strata  are  quite  argillaceous,  while 
others  carry  fibrolite;  and  as  on  Moosilauke  and  the  ridges  northward, 
we  have  a  typical  mica  schist.  It  has  l)een  suggested  that  these  rocks 
were  formed  from  material  derived  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  White- 
Mountain  gneiss.  But  these  rocks,  like  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, contain  many  coarse  granitic  veins  that  carry  tourmaline,  and  very 
often  beryl.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  rocks  of  this  series.  The 
granitic  gneiss  can  be  seen  in  several  places  on  the  road  from  the  Glen 
House  to  Gorfaam.  On  the  Androscoggin  Biver,  at  Gorham  village,  it  is 
interstratified  with  the  micaceous  gneiss;  and  there  is  a  fine  exposure  at 
Moses  Rock,  in  Shelbume.  It  is  also  the  rock  of  Paradise  HUI,  in  Bethel, 
Me.  The  mine  in  Madison,  E.  of  Silver  Lake,  is  in  the  micaceous  gneiss, 
and  this  is  the  rock  of  the  N.  part  of  Jackson ;  and  Grant's  Ledge  is  a 
characteristic  variety.  It  can  be  seen  at  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  and  at  the 
Emerald  and  Garnet  Pools.  At  the  falls,  a  short  distance  above  where 
the  water  plunges  over,  there  is  a  wide  quartz  vein.  As  this  rock  will 
probably  be  more  often  observed  on  the  carriage-road  and  about  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Washington,  we  shall  be  a  little  more  specific.  In  going  up  the 
earriage-road,  the  first  rocks  we  see  are  more  quartzose  than  the  ittcks  of 
the  mountain  generally.  At  the  first  mile-post  we  have  gneiss,  with  gra- 
nitic veins,  while  the  rock  above  is  almost  a  quartzite;  then  the  rock 
approaches  mica  schist,  and  the  strata  present  an  undulating  ac^rface. 
The  hill  to  the  N.  E.  is  coarse  granite,  that  carries  tourmaline.  After 
passing  a  stream  we  find  the  rock  somewhat  ferruginous.  A  rock  that  will 
attract  attention  farther  on  is  a  conglomerate  "  trap  " ;  then  we  find  coarse 
intrusive  granite,  and  above  the  schist  has  a  distinct  cleavage,  and  bias  beds 
of  granite  interstratified.  At  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  there  are  mica 
schist,  granite,  and  a  compact  siliceous  rock.  An  examination  of  the 
rocks  a  little  beyond  reveals  a  fault.  At  the  second  mile-post  the  rock  is 
thick-bedded,  and  carries  andalusite.  At  the  second  turn  above  the  rock 
ii  more  fissile,  the  strata  are  twisted  and  contorted,  and  there  is  a  sudden 
ohange  in  the  dip.  Above,  where  tiie  road  runs  northerly,  the  loaVLVea 
mam  tbe  dmnoteti^  a  dne-gnuned  sandstone.    On  the  upv^  «\^<^  ^  ^ 
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long  bridge  there  is  a  banded  granite,  then  wavy  mica  schist,  followed  by 
coarse  granite  veins,  with  tourmaline.  Above,  where  there  are  many 
ledges,  the  undulations  appear  like  waves  in  a  troubled  sea.  What  is 
remarlcable,  these  wavy  strata,  after  continuing  for  a  sliort  distance,  sud- 
denly become  vertical.  At  the  third  mile-post,  where  we  have  again  an 
easterly  dip,  the  smaller  waves  are  transverse  to  the  dip  of  the  strata. 
Above,  for  |  M.  we  have  a  series  of  folds.  As  we  approach  the  Half- Way 
House,  the  ledges  are  concealed  by  drift  At  the  fourth  mile-post  the 
strata  have  a  westerly  dtp.  Above,  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  curves  and 
folds  in  the  strata  are  very  marked,  especially  at  the  fifth  mile-posL  A 
spring  about  eighty  rods  below  this  mile-post  had  a  temperature  of  37°  in 
August.  Towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  rocks  become  thick- 
bedded,  and  have  both  easterly  and  westerly  dips.  On  the  summit  there 
is  a  small  s^mclinal  axis,  but  it  is  of  liitle  significance  as  showing  the 
structure  of  the  mountain.  In  every  direction  from  the  summit  the  rocks 
have  the  same  general  character.  Following  the  ridge  over  the  summits 
of  Mts.  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  we  meet  with  innumerable 
folds.  On  Clay  the  strata  are  perhaps  more  regular.  On  Jefierson  we 
find  that  the  rocks  contain  some  andalusite,  in  imperfect  crystals,  but 
everywhere  the  rock  is  a  thick-bedded  micaceous  gneiss.  On  the  bridle- 
path to  the  Crawford  House,  after  we  pass  Mt.  Monroe,  the  rocks  become 
quite  ferruginous,  and  there  appear  to  be  great  concretionary  masses. 
These  are  of  a  much  finer  texture  than  the  mass  of  the  rock.  The  mica- 
ceous gneiss  extends  nearly  to  the  Crawford  House.  The  walls  of  all  the 
deep  gorges  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Washington  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
gneiss  of  the  mountain.  There  is  also  a  small  area  of  this  rock  below 
Bemis  Station,  on  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R-,  and  it  forms  the  walls  of  the  flume 
on  Nancy's  Brook.  This  area  is  entirely  surrounded  by  intrusive  granite. 
The  hard  granitic  gneiss  at  the  Gate  of  the  White-Mountain  Notch,  and  in 
the  two  cuts  below,  the  rock  of  Elephant's  Head  (at  least  the  tcp),  and 
that  for  I  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford  House,  probably  belong  to  this  series. 
The  rock  at  Gibbs*  Falls  is  a  granitic  gneiss,  and  above  is  the  micaceous 
gneiss  of  the  mountain. 

Labradorite,  —  It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  very  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  labradorite  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  stratified  rock, 
yet  it  appears  to  be.  It  was  not  suspected  as  occurring  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, until  specimens  were  obtained  by  me  from  the  great  slide  in  Water- 
ville.  Usually,  as  found  in  the  White-Mountain  area,  it  is  a  dark  granular 
crystalline  rock,  and  it  is  so  unlike  the  other  rocks  that  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized. The  feldspar,  when  it  has  not  been  affected  by  the  weather,  is  of 
a  dark  bluish  color,  and  if  examined  with  a  lens,  very  fine  lines  (striae)  can 
be  seen  on  the  crystals.  With  this  Labrador  feldspar,  or  labradorite,  in 
some  places  we  find  the  mineral  chrysolite,  which  can  be  here  recognized 
by  its  occurring  in  grains,  and  being  of  an  oUve-fSceeii  coVr,   T\k&t^»^K. 
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that  is  composed  of  these  two  minerals  has  been  named  ouSpylt,  Another 
Tariety  of  the  Labrador  rock  is  of  a  light  color,  and  contains  much  horn- 
blende and  no  chrysolite.  Every  one  who  visits  the  slide  in  Waterville 
will  see  the  rocks  we  have  here  described.  Another  locality  where  these  • 
rocks  occur  is  on  the  Mt.- Washington  River,  some  2  M.  from  the  Saco.  If 
the  rock  is  stratified,  it  rests  on  the  White-Mountain  gneiss.  Boulders  of 
labradorlte,  composed  entirely  of  Labrador  feldspar,  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mill  Mountain,  in  Stark.  The  beautiful 
striation  of  the  crystals  from  this  locality  is  remarkable. 

Franconia  Breccia,  —  This  rock  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  other  rocks. 
Id  it  we  find  porphyritic  gneiss,  a  dark  compact  gneiss,  hornblende,  and 
other  siliceous  rocks,  and  these  are  cemented  together  by  a  light  feld- 
tpathic  paste.  In  the  Franconia  region  it  extends  from  Mt.  Haystack  to 
the  Georgianna  Falls.  In  the  White-Mountain  Notch  it  outcrops  on  the  side 
of  Ml.  Willard.  ^he  rock  is  easily  recognized,  and  it  occurs  in  places  of 
frequent  resort.  It  can  be  seen  just  above  where  the  water  pours  over  into 
the  Basin,  and  it  is  the  rock  of  the  high  cliffs  at  the  Profile  House.  Boulders 
of  it  are  numerous  on  the  bridle-path  on  Mt.  Lafayette,  as  it  begins  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  see  the  rock  in  high  and  overhanging  ledges 
where  the  path  passes  through  the  sharp  notch  in  Eagle  Cliff.  In  the 
White-Mountain  Notch  it  is  cut  by  the  railroad  a  little  more  than  f  M.  from 
Crawford  Station,  and  its  immense  angular  fragments  can  be  seen  from 
the  cars.  It  crosses  the  deep  gorge  below  at  Dismal  Pool,  and  appears 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  the  Silver  Cascade,  a  short  distance 
above  the  road. 

Euronian  System,  • 

The  rocks  of  the  Huronian  system  lie  altogether  to  the  W.  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  rock  in  New  Hampshire.  They  consist  of  mica,  greenish,  feld- 
spathic,  chloritic,  and  siliceous  schists.  The  latter  pass  into  hydro-mica 
schists.  These  can  generally  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  have  a  greasy 
feeling. 

Mica  Schists.  —  The  typical  rocks  of  this  class  consist  of  mica  and 
quartz,  and  can  be  recognized  by  the  shining  surface  of  the  folia.  It 
usually  splits  readily,  on  account  of  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  mica. 
But  mica  schist  verges  on  the  one  hand  into  clay  slate,  and  on  the  other 
into  gneiss.  Rocks  nearest  to  the  typical  mica  schist  occur  in  Errol,  on 
the  road  along  Clear  Stream,  and  on  the  hills  W.  of  Lake  Umbagog.  This 
particular  variety  seems  to  be  confined  to  this  area,  though  a  sim-lar  rock 
outcrops  along  the  W.  side  of  Kimball  Hill,  in  Whitefield.  In  the  E.  part 
of  Lisbon,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugar  Hill,  we  find  a  dark  thick- 
bedded  variety  that  carries  large  and  beautiful  crystals  of  stanrolite.  On 
the  road  S.  W.  towards  Lisbon  vUlAge,  where  it  cros^%  ^«\mQ)ti-^Q\^ 
Bmak,  the  mio»  schist  splitB  readily  into  thin  plates,  and  l\i«  voxlttOM^  <ail 
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these  are  thickly  studded  with  garnets.  The  mica  schists  that  appear  hi 
the  towns  S.  along  the  Connecticut  River  are  exceedingly  variable.  A 
high  hill  in  the  N.  part  of  Orford  has  a  typical  mica  schist,  and  here  as 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  below,  in  Thetford,  there  is  soapstone 
interstratified  with  it  Near  E.  Haverhill,  but  extending  into  Piermont, 
the  rock  is  compQ^  almost  altogether  of  quartz,  and  it  is  worked  very 
extensively  for  scythe-stones.  In  Northumberland,  between  Mt.  Lyon 
and  the  Pilot  Range,  there  is  a  dark  siliceous  schist,  and  this  rock  is  found 
also  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Devil's  Slide,  in  Stark,  while  a  very  similar  rock 
forms  high  and  precipitous  ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  N.  Stratford 

GrunUhi  Feld8pathic,and  Siliceous  Schitts.  —  These  rocks  are  quite  vari- 
able. Some  are  thick-bedded,  and  have  well-defined  cr3rstals  of  feldspar; 
but  chlorite  is  almost  invariably  present,  and  gives  the  rock  a  greenish 
cast.  Others  are  composed  largely  of  quartz,  while  in  places  chlorite 
forms  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock.  The  firs);  two  varieties  are 
found  interstratified  at  Groveton,  and  the  last  can  be  seen  a  mile  above 
Lancaster  village.  On  the  S.  it  forms  the  high  blufi"  opposite  Orford  vil- 
lage, whence  it  extends  N.  along  the  river  nearly  to  Bradford,  and  here  it 
is  largely  feldspathic.  A  similar  rock  is  found  N.  of  Lisbon,  near  the  line 
of  Lisbon  and  Lyman;  and  in  Littleton  it  is  adjacent  to  the  fossiliferous 
limestone.  On  the  Connecticut  River,  it  outcrops  in  Vermont  near  the 
Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  In  Dalton  it  is  cut  by  the  B.,  C.  &  M. 
Railroad,  where  it  is  slightly  calcareous.  On  Mt.  Prospect  and  the  range 
W.  in  Lancaster,  it  is  highly  siliceous.  It  has  the  same  character  near 
Lancaster,  and  not  far  from  the  spring  that  supplies  the  Lancaster  House 
a  siliceous  limestone  is  found.  The  first  outcrop  in  Vermont  above  the 
Lancaster  bridge  is  the  chloritic  variety,  but  this  is  limited  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  feldspathic  variety,  which  extends  along  the  Connecticut 
nearly  to  the  line  of  Stratford.  In  the  N.  part  of  Lancaster  hornblende  is 
quite  abundant,  and  on  the  road  that  turns  N.  E.  of  the  Lancaster  Fair- 
Ground  massive  epidote  forms  a  component  part  of  this  rock. 

SiUceaus  and  HydrtMnica  Schists,  —  The  latter  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing an  unctions  or  greasy  feeling,  and  generally  they  are  readily jcut  by  a 
knife.  On  the  one  hand  they  pass  into  slaty  rocks,  as  at  Bradford ;  and 
on  the  other  into  siliceous  schists,  as  in  Stark.  Northward  from  Bradford 
the  cleavage  planes  become  less  distinct  and  the  rock  is  more  compact 
A  cut  on  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  just  below  Wells  River  shows  this  rock 
with  the  strata  nearly  vertical.  There  is  also  a  cut  through  a  ledge  in 
the  village,  on  the  Montpelier  road,  where  the  rock  can  be  seen.  The 
highly  tilted  strata  appear  in  the  Connecticut,  at  the  railroad  bridge,  and  at 
a  narrow  gorge  ji  M.  above,  and  there  are  numerous  outcrops  at  Woods- 
ville.  It  is  the  principal  rock  of  Bath,  and  it  extends  N.  and  forms  the 
moantain  ridge  between  Monroe  and  Lyman,  including  Hunt's  and  Gard- 
ner  Moantains,    In  DtHtoUf  W.  of  Dalion  MouIi\».VI^  m«  &a!\  «k  0Da»x«9^\»t- 
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gtio  Tariety;  and  northward  through  Lnnmibnrg  and  Gnildhall,  W.  of 
the  feldspathic,  chloritic  schists.    From  Stark  water  station  E.  along  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  including  two  extensive  cuts  near  W.  Milan,  we 
have  what  would  be  called  more  properly  a  siliceous  schist,  though  it  has 
tome  of  the  properties  of  hydro-mica  schist.    The  changing  but  nearly 
vertical  dip  of  the  strata  show  that  in  the  band,  as  a  whole,  there  are 
many  folds.    A  similar  rock  forms  the  castellated  peaks  and  spires  of  Dix- 
Tille  Notch.     But  here  the  peculiar  cleavage  of  the  strata  into  longitudi- 
nal fragments  gives  to  the  Notch  its  striking  features.     On  the  S.  wall, 
half-way  through  the  Notch,  there  is  a  profile,  sharp  in  outline  and  remark- 
able (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fletcher,  of  Concord)  for  the  change 
of  expression  when  seen  from  different  points.    There  is  also  a  siliceous 
lehist  of  limited  area  that  outcrops  in  the  river  in  Littleton  village  and 
on  the  railroad  above.    There  is  a  light-gray  siliceous  schist  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Lyman  that  frequently  carries  gold.    This  may  differ  from  the 
ichist  of  Mt.  Gardner,  already  noticed.   . 

Oiker  Hocks,  —  There  is  a  series  of  rocks  that  consists  of  clay  slates,  cal- 
eiferous  mica  schists,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates,  that  may  belong  to 
the  Iiower  Cambrian  rather  than  the  Huronian  system.  They  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Clatf  SlcUe$.  —  Genuine  day  slate  is  a  rock  quite  rare  in  the  White- 
Mountain  area.  There  is  a  limited  outcrop  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  Railroad,  a 
short  distance  above  E.  Haverhill.  The  quartz  veins  in  the  slate  of 
Ljrman  carry  gold,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Dodge  Mine  has  been  worked  for 
several  years.  Free  gold  frequently  occurs  in  the  slate  adjacent  to  the 
quartz.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  work  slate  for  roofing  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Lisbon  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Littleton.  Clay  slate  passing  into 
argillaceous  sandstone  is  the  rock  of  Dalton  Mountain.  This  may  be  a 
newer  rock.  Below  Mt  Willard,  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Willey,  the  railroad 
cuts  an  argillaceous  schist.  From  the  summit  of  Mt.  Willard  we  can 
trace  the  line  where  the  granite  comes  in  contact  with  this  schist.  The  line 
has  a  zigzag  course  and  the  schist  extends  W.  to  Mt.  Tom.  Boulders  of 
the  schist,  with  crystals  of  andalnsite,  can  be  seen  in  the  stream  back  of 
the  Crawford  House.  Boulders  containing  thin  crystals  of  andalusite, 
similar  to  the  rock  above  Mt.  Willard,  but  more  indurated,  have  been 
found  as  far  S.  as  Waterville.  These,  however,  probably  came  from  the 
Pemigewasset  region.  There  is  also  a  small  area  of  slate  on  the  S.  side  of 
Mt  Fequawket 

Calaferous  Mica  Schi^.  —  These  rocks  consist  of  bands  of  argillaceous 
mica  schist,  clay  slate,  hard  arenaceous  schist,  and  siliceous  limestone. 
These  bands  often  alternate.  There  is  a  small  area  in  the  N.  £.  part  of 
Orford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Fond.  The  largest  area  is  in  the  N.  part 
of  Cods  County,  from  Colebrook  northward.  These  tocVls  \mdst\\«  ^^ 
tmoMrkMbfy  fertih  aoU  of  that  region.  The  absence  of  V>o\&ld«n.  \2laft  wa- 
1* 
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tour  of  the  hills,  and  fragments  of  decaying  rock  in  the  drift  generally, 
indicate  that  this  is  the  country  rock. 

QuartzUe.  — This  rock  when  examined  by  a  lens  shows  that  It  is  made 
of  rounded  grains  which  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  a  glassy-looking  cement, 
while  quartz  always  occurs  in  veins  traversing  other  rocks,  and  has  none 
of  the  granular  structure  of  quartzite.  It  enters  our  area  from  the  S., 
and  in  Orford  it  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  Mt.  Cuba.  N.  it  becomes 
ver}'  narrow,  but  widens  as  it  approaches  Piermont  Mountain.  The  road 
from  Warren  to  Piermont  crosses  it,  where  it  passes  through  the  naoun- 
tain  range,  W.  of  the  height  of  land.  No  outcrops  are  seen  along  the 
B.,  C.  &  M.  Railroad,  but  there  are  enormous  masses  along  the  line  of 
Haverhill  and  Benton.  The  sharp  mountain  and  precipitous  ridge  that 
can  be  seen  from  E.  Haverhill  are  formed  of  it.  Between  Sugar  Loaf  and 
the  sharp  peak  called  Black  Mountain,  it  appears  as  a  distinct  conglom- 
erate. From  Black  Mountain  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  E.,  then  to  the  N., 
and  extends  nearly  through  the  town  of  Landaff,  where  it  disappears. 

Conglomerates.  —  A  conglomerate  of  the  most  interesting  character 
begins  \  M.  S.  W.  of  Young's  Pond  in  Lyman  and  extends  southward 
into  Bath.  Nowhere  can  the  foldings,  overturns,  and  dislocations  of  strata 
be  so  well  seen  as  along  the  line  of  its  outcrop. 

Helderberg  Rock, 
The  discovery  of  fossils  in  New  Hampshire  was  the  most  interesting, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  made  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
most  southern  point  where  the  rocks  are  known  to  contain  fossils  is  in  the 
Ammonoosuc  River,  about  ^  M.  below  N.  Lisbon.  The  fossiliferous  rocks 
extend  N.  £.  to  an  old  quarry  in  the  N.  part  of  Littleton.  The  most  inter- 
esting locality  is  on  Fitch  Hill  It  is  about  fifty  rods  southerly  from  the 
house  of  E.  Fitch,  in  an  open  pasture  above  an  orchard.  It  was  here  that 
a  fossil  was  discovered  by  me  that  determined  the  group  to  which  this 
band  of  rocks  belongs.  A  band  of  undoubted  Helderberg  rock  occurs  in 
Lyman,  N.  from  the  Dodge  Mine,  upon  a  hill  near  the  house  of  D.  Knapp. 
The  rocks  that  belong  to  this  group  are  (1)  sandstone,  (2).  coralline  lime- 
stone, (3)  slate,  schist,  and  conglomerate. 

Intnisive  Rocks, 
Whether  the  intrusive  rocks  are  of  later  origin  than  the  Helderberg  is 
something  th^t  cannot  from  our  observation  be  determined.  But  that  they 
are  more  recent  than  the  Huronian  is  absolutely  certain ;  for  we  find  them 
penetrating  these  rocks  in  Jefierson,  Stark,  Stratford,  in  Granby,  Vt.,  and 
in  various  other  places.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  these  intrusive 
granitic  rocks  that  we  find  them  spread  out  over  large  areas,  and  that  they 
follow  each  other  in  quite  regular  succession,  as  though  one  overflow  of 
jvck  had  been  followed  by  another  of  a  dlffeteiitYLmA^  mA  V\.V%^«t>i}K^  ^1 
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note  that  the  more  siliceous  or  acidic  varieties  are  older  tlian  the  less  sili- 
ceoas  or  basic  varieties;  thus  confirming  what  was  long  ago  pointed  ont  by 
Enropean  geologists  in  regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  these  different  kinds  of 
rocks.  The  names  used  to  designate  the  different  granitic  rocks  are  taken 
from  the  names  of  the  places  where  that  variety  is  the  prevailing  rock. 

Syenite,  — This  rock,  for  the  most  part,  is  found  in  the  White-Mountain 
area,  and  consists  of  a  dark-gray  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  mica.  The 
principal  locality  is  on  Ked  Hill,  in  Moultonborough  and  Sandwich,  and  is 
about  34  M.  in  length,  and  ^  M.  wide.  It  seems  to  rest  on  the  nearly 
vertical  strata  of  the  granitic  gneiss,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.^  The 
syenite  appears  S.  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  on  Mt.  Belknap;  and  a  rock 
very  similar  to  that  of  Red  Hill  is  cutji>y  the  adit  at  the  tin-mine  in  Jack- 
ion.  A  syenite  differing  from  the  last  in  the  color  of  its  feldspar  and  in  the 
quantity  of  mica  it  carries  is  found  just  S.  of  the  village  of  Colebrook. 

Omwatf  Granite.  —  This  granite  is  a  typical  variety,  — quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica.  It  is  the  rock  at  Diana's  Bath,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  White- 
Horse  Ledge.  At  Goodrich  Falls  it  decomposes  very  readily,  but  on  the 
soatberiy  spurs  of  Iron  Mountain  it  seems  to  be  firm  and  compact.  West- 
ward, along  the  valley  of  the  Saco,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  Upper  Bart- 
lett,  on  Mts.  Crawford  and  Resolution,  at  the  Giant's  Stairs,  and  on  the 
side  of  Mt.  Webster,  the  rock  everywhere  decomposes.  Conway  granite  is 
the  rock  of  almost  the  whole  valley  of  Swift  River,  W.  of  the  Albany  Inter- 
vale. At  Church's  Falls,  on  Sabba-Day  Brook,  we  see  beautifully  polished 
■urfaces  of  this  rock.  S.  of  the  Intervale,  Potash  Mountain  and  to  the 
northward  Green's  Cliff  and  Mt.  Tremont  are  made  of  it.  In  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset,  the  terra  incognita  of  tourists, 
except  on  the  N.  W.,  this  is  almost  the  only  rock.  But  some  may  pene- 
trate the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  Thoreau  Falls  or  the  Mad-River  Notch, 
where  it  will  be  found.  The  range  extending  S.  W.  from  the  Mad-River 
Notch,  including  Mts.  Osceola,  Tecumseli,  and  Fisher,  is  composed  of  this 
rock,  chiefly.  It  appears  in  the  Franconia  Notch,  on  Mts.  Cannon  and 
Profile,  at  the  Basin,  the  Pool,  and  the  Flume.  The  Old  Man  of  the 
MotaUains  Is  of  this  Conway  granite,  here  decomposing  and  friable.  The 
profile  is  each  year  crumbling  away.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  White- 
Mountain  Notch,  on  Cow,  Bemis,  and  Davis  Brooks,  there  is  a  reddish 
granite  that  resembles  the  Conway.  There  is  a  tabular  granite  at  the 
Lower  Falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  a  typical  variety  at  the  Upper 
FaUs. 

Ckoeorua  Granite,  —  This  rock  consists  of  greenish  feldspar  and  quartz. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  little  hornblende,  sometimes  a  little  mica,  and  is  more 
like  a  porph3nnte  than  granite.  It  forms  the  mass  of  Mt.  Chocorua,  but 
the  character  of  it  is  not  often  apparent,  as  the  feldspar  changes  by  weath- 
ering to  a  dingy  white  cohr.  In  a  slide,  on  the  path  from  V\^t**\»xVk» 
Bmnmit,  the  feldspar  of  the  an  weathered  rock  can  be  weiu    lV«s\«a^ 
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westward,  on  the  S.  Bide  of  Swift  RiTor,  at  least  as  fkr  as  the  Champtiey 
Falls.  It  appears  on  the  W.  side  of  Iron  Mountain,  and  on  a  S.  £.  spur, 
and  blocks  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  abutments  of  a  bridge  just  above  the 
Iron-Mountain  House.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Saco  it  will  be  found  at  Saw- 
yer's Rock,  and  it  is  cut  by  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  at  Frankenstein  Cliff  and 
other  places,  where  the  fresh  fractures  show  the  greenish  feldspar.  On 
Mill  Mountain,  in  Stark,  this  rock  is  found,  but  it  passes  on  the  one  hand 
into  syenite  and  on  the  other  into  almost  a  pure  feldspathic  rock  or  por> 
phyrite. 

Albany  Granite.  —  This  rock  has  everywhere  a  porphyritic  texture,  and 
is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar,  both  as  a  paste  and  as  imbedded  crystals. 
It  is  largely  developed  in  Albany,  along  the  Swift  River.  It  forms  the 
base  of  Mt.  Fequawket  and  the  cliffs  of  Humphrey's  Ledge.  It  outcrops 
on  the  summit  of  Thorn  Mountain,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  dark 
siliceous  schist,  and  a  very  little  is  seen  at  Jackson  Falls.  It  appears  on 
the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  in  the  Notch,  and  forms  the  summit  of  Mt.  Willard. 
Above  the  breccia  there  is  a  vein  cutting  the  Montalban  strata,  that  resem- 
bles the  Albany  granite.  In  the  Pemige  wasset  region  it  is  found  overlying 
the  Conway  granite,  and  it  forms  the  summits  of  Mts.  Flume,  Liberty, 
and  Osceola.  On  the  bridle-path  up  Mt  Lafayette  there  is  a  limited 
outcrop,  just  before  we  come  to  the  porphyritic  gneiss  and  also  above  the 
gneiss  before  we  reach  the  summit,  and  it  appears  on  the  ridge  S.  This  is 
also  the  rock  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ossipee  Range. 

Otker  Granite.  —  A  granite,  that  cannot  be  classed  with  either  we  have 
described,  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Waterville  Slide.  A  variety 
very  similar  to  this  will  be  seen  on  Mt.  Pleasant,  Me.,  but  the  rock  about 
this  mountain  is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar. 

Porpkyrite.  —  The  rocks  of  this  class  are  always  of  some  dark  color, 
but  they  often  weather  so  that  the  surface  is  quite  white.  This  rock 
crowns  the  summit  of  Lafayette,  and  is  immediately  above  the  Albany 
granite.  It  forms  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lyon  (Cape  Horn)  and  the  ridge  S. 
of  the  G.  T.  Railway  in  Northumberland,  but  the  specimens  from  these 
two  localities  differ  in  many  respects  from  similar  rocks  found  elsewhere. 
The  rock  of  Mt  Starr  King,  although  chiefly  feldspar,  may  belong  to  the 
quartz-porphyries. 

Porphyries  and  BreedaSy  with  porphyry  as  a  matrix.  — Both  these  rocks 
vary  greatly  in  texture,  but  they  are  limited  to  small  areas.  On  the  N.  E. 
side  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  on  the  ridge  most  frequently  ascended  from 
W.  Ossipee,  there  is  a  very  small  area  of  breccia.  In  the  Pemigewasset 
region,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Franconia  Branch,  on  the  £.  side, 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  porphyry,  boulders  of  which  can  be  found 
along  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset.  Boulders  of  porphyry  are 
also  found  at  the  slide  in  Waterville.  At  Famum's,  in  Albany,  about 
eJ^htjr  rods  N,  R  of  his  house,  there  \ft  &  poT^\rfry,^\Mk  ^^<^»^«x  vkA 
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but  aA  we  begin  to  ascend  Moat  Mountain,  from  near  Famnm's, 

a  distinct  breccia,  made  largely  of  fragments  of  schist.  From 
it,  until  we  get  within  a  few  rods  of  the  N.  peak  of  the  mountain, 
L  is  almost  entirely  porphyry,  composed  of  feldspar,  with  grains  of 

and  very  rarely  we  find  fragments  of  other  roclcs.  On  the  N. 
tie  rock  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  of  scliist,  the  matrix 
:he  porphyry  of  the  mountain.  The  very  distinct  breccia  is 
few  feet  in  thickness.  On  theN.  E.  the  porphyry  extends  nearly 
ia*8  Bath.  On  the  S.  side  of  M^  Pequawket  there  is  a  band  of  slate 
the  Albany  granite;  and  then  there  are  places  where  the  rock  is 
led  entirely  of  angular  fragments  of  slate,  apparently  without  any 
ting  material,  but  the  remaining  2,000  feet  of  the  mountain  is  por- 

with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  other  rook. 
s.  —  At  the  top  of  the  Crystal  Cascade  the  "  trap  "  forms  an  inter- 
breccia.  At  the  head  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine,  a  ^  trap  "  dike  of 
ti4>rown  color  crosses  the  path  leading  from  the  ravine,  just  before  it 
s  the  plateau.  On  the  Mt-Washington  River,  1  M.  from  the  Saco, 
8  a  ••  trap  '*  chiefly  of  a  light-brown  color,  but  on  the  S.  side,  where 
IS  a  breccia,  it  changes  to  a  dark-greenish  color.  At  Berlin  Falls,  on 
Iway  and  in  the  river,  the  dikes  are  numerous  and  of  great  width. 
)  side  of  the  precipitous  ledges,  N.  of  the  railway,  2  M.  above  the 
I,  there  is  an  intrusive  rock,  that  in  composition  is  a  compact  feld- 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  cave  in  it  which  has 
pearance  of  having  been  artificially  excavated.  The  fact  that  it  is 
aterial  that  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  arrow4ieads  lends  confir- 
I  to  this  idea. 

r$e  Granitic  Veins.  —  While  these  are  so  common  there  are  two  or 
hat  deserve  special  notice.  Jockey  Cap,  in  Fryeburg,  seems  to  be 
nmense  vein;  and  Fine  Hill,  W.  of  the  village,  is  largely  made  of 
tone.    Just  above  the  station  at  Berlin  Falls,  there  is  an  immense 

granitic  mass,  and  extending  S.  W.  it  is  the  rock  of  Mt.  Forist.  ■ 
mi  Time.  —  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  themes  of  study,  certainly 
which  will  most  attract  the  tourist,  are  the  genera]  features  of  the 
y,  —  the  mountain  summits,  the  gorges,  the  high  and  overhanging 
the  deep-worn  channels  of  the  streams,  the  valleys,  the  ravines,  the 
ed  boulders,  and  the  general  phenomena  of  the  drift.    During  the 

of  vanished  ages,  while  the  immense  beds  of  fossiliferous  strata 
»eing  formed,  a  process  of  slow  decay  was  going  on  wherever  an 
*  crystalline  rocks  appeared,  so  that  in  some  places  this  decay  must 
eached  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet.  Then  came  the  great  ice 
ben  the  contuiental  glacier  was  of  so  vast  a  thickness  that  even 
ishington  was  covered  by  the  ice-sheet,  and  northward  the  thksk- 
lost  bare  been  immense.  From  the  moleou\aT  pTeftvoiT^  Vd  ^N» 
■r  niMsa,  the  great  ice-Bbeet  moved  southward^  or  \o  ^  va^s^ 
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where  it  thinned  out  towards  its  edf^es.  In  its  onward  movement  the 
ice-sheet  often  carried  this  decaying  rock  many  miles,  sometimes  across 
deep  ravines  and  over  monntain-ridges.  In  this  decomposing  rock  were 
many  hard  masses  tluit  had  resisted  decay,  and  these  are  the  boulders 
that  we  find  carried  so  far  away  from  their  original  t)eds.  How  great  a 
thickness  of  rock  was  worn  away  by  the  ice-sheet  we  cannot  determine 
with  any  degree  of  exactness,  as  the  strata  have  been  pressed  into  so 
many  folds.  That  it  enlarged  and  modified  many  of  the  ravines  and 
valleys  is  certain.  That  local  glaciers  distributed  the  boolders  in  Kfng^s 
Bavine  and  those  in  the  Carter  Notch  seems  probable.  That  many  of  the 
gorges  and  valleys  must  have  had  their  origin  in  fractures  and  faults 
seems  also  probable,  since  firom  the  Presidential  Range  we  have  valleys 
radiating  in  so  many  directions;  and  still  there  is  a  general  resemblance 
m  all  those  that  occur  in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  even  in  those  that  radiate 
in  opposite  directions,  and  it  is  only  when  the  rock  changes  that  the  main 
features  of  the  valleys  change.  Transverse  valleys  and  gorges  which 
break  abruptly  through  the  strata,  as  at  Dixville  Notch,  seem  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  a  fracture,  possibly  caused  by  the  uplifting  of  the 
whole  eastern  portion  of  the  continent.  Gorges  like  that  at  Franconla 
Notch,  where  they  are  included  between  rocks  of  different  geological 
formations,  must  have  had  a  primitive  origin.  There  are  many  valleys 
that  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  decay,  by 
water,  and  by  glaciers.  Some  short,  narrow  gorges,  the  so-called  flumes, 
had  their  origin  in  the  wearing  away  of  trap-dikes.  Elsewhere  the  ver- 
tical jointing  of  the  rock  allowed  the  watier  to  penetrate,  then  freezing 
and  thawing  caused  it  to  disintegrate. 

Moraines.  —  Although  we  have  no  glaciers,  yet  the  moraines  that  extend 
across  the  valleys  show  that  they  once  existed,  and  probably  continued 
long  after  the  continental  glacier  had  retreated  far  to  the  N.  One  of  the 
best  marked  is  in  Warren,  about  a  mile  above  the  village,  on  the  road  to 
Piermont.  Those  about  the  Twin-Mountain  House  show  a  movement  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  great  ice-sheet,  and  one  that  is  very  noticeiible  can 
be  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river-valley  after  crossing  the  bridge  at  the 
Fabyan  House.  On  the  Connecticut,  at  Colebrook,  and  several  miles  be- 
low, the  moraines  show  the  retreat  of  the  glacier  up  the  valley. 

MineraU.  —  We  notice  a  few  minerals  and  the  places  where  they  can 
be  obtained:  Gold^  Lyman.  Graphite^Vixxms^y.  i/o/y6(femte, Whitefield, 
S.  E.  of  the  village.  Gcdenite^  Rumney  (N.  E.  part),  Woodstock,  Madison, 
Lyman  (Mt.  Gardner),  Shelbume.  Spaleritt  (zinc  blende),  Warren,  Madi- 
son, Shelbume.  Pyrites,  many  places.  ChcUcopyrite  (copper  pyrites), 
Warren,  Lyman  (Mt.  Gardner),  Littleton.  Arsenopyi-iu  (mispickel), 
Franconia.  Fluorite^  Glen,  Crawford,  and  Jackson.  Bematite,  Bartlett 
{Iron  Mountain),  Magnetite  (magnetic  iron),  Lisbon  and  Bartlett,  and 
Aequentiy  ia  «ciiist.     Comterite  Clin  ore^,  SslOlsotl  V.tws^.    Maii^ajw** 
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(Thodonlte)  Bartlett.  Quartz  (crystals),  Benton,  Woodstock,  and  Green- 
wood, Me.  Pyroxene^  Warren.  Btryl,  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesankee, 
Rumney  (N.  part),  Chatham,  in  the  stream  near  the  path  to  Baldface. 
Av^>hiboU  (tremolite),  Warren,  Lisbon,  and  in  many  rocks.  Chrysolite 
(with  labradorite),  Mt.-Washington  River  and  Waterville.  Garnet^  com- 
mon in  many  places.  Cinnamon  Garnets^  Warren.  Epidote^  Warren  (in 
boulders).  Mica^  many  places.  Labradorite ^  Stark  (Mill  Brook),  Mt.- 
Washington  River  and  Waterville.  Feldspar^  everywhere  in  the  coarse 
l^ranitio  veins.  TourmaUne^  granitic  veins  about  Mt.  Washington  and 
Warren,  almost  massive.  Andaludte^  Mt.- Washington  carriage-road,  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  mile-posts.  Staurolite^  Lisbon,  from  Mink  Pond 
to  Sugar  Hill.     Small  crystals  about  Mt.  Washington. 

The  remarkable  size  of  the  crystals  of  some  of  the  minerals  and  the 
brilliancy  of  others  have  given  this  and  the  adjoining  region  a  world-wide 
distinction. 

n.  Topography. 

The  White  Mountains  cover  an  area  of  1,270  M.  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  are  bounded  by  the  lake  country  and  Baker^s  River  on 
the  S.,  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  the  W.,  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  and 
Androscoggin  Valleys  on  the  N.,  and  the  frontier  of  the  State  on  the  E. 
The  contiguous  parts  of  Vermont,  and  the  whole  area  of  New  Hampshire 
N.  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  form  mountain  districts  which  are  closely 
connected  with  this  alpine  region ;  and  the  groups  of  lofty  peaks  which 
run  off  to  the  N.  E.  in  Maine  give  reason  for  the  citizens  of  that  State  to 
claim  that  "the  White  Mountains  extend  to  the  Kennebec  River." 

The  White  Mountains  are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  by  the 
deep  and  continuous  valleys  of  the  Saco  and  Ammonoosuc  rivers,  and 
each  of  these  may  be  separated  into  three  sections,  —  the  E.  division  being 
cut  by  the  Ellis-Peabody  and  Moose-Israel  valleys,  and  the  W.  division 
by  the  Pemigewasset  and  E.  Branch  valleys.  The  State  Geologist  con- 
siders the  mountains  as  grouped,  topographically,  in  ten  subdivisions: 
1.  The  Mt.-Starr-King  group.  2.  The  Mt.-Carter  group.  3.  The  Mt.-Wash- 
ington range,  with  a  Jackson  branch.  4.  The  Cherry-Mountain  district. 
6.  The  Mt.-Willey  range.  6.  The  Carrigain-Osceo'a  group.  7.  The  Mt.- 
Passaconaway  range.  8.  The  Mts.  Twin  and  Lafayette  group.  9.  The 
Moosilauke  and  Mt.-Profile  division.     10.  The  Mt.-Pequawket  area. 

The  term  **  White  Mountains,*'  which  is  given  to  so  large  an  area,  and 
which  some  would  have  applied  to  all  the  region  between  the  Passumpsic 
and  Kennebec  rivers,  the  lake  country,  and  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut, 
is  derived  from  and  more  properly  applied  to  the  highest  range  in  this  dis- 
trict, extending'  from  the  N.  base  of  Mt  Madison  to  the  S.  ba&e  ot  \\X.« 
Welfgter,  a  distance  of  about  13  If.,  in  the  direction  of  S.  S.  V(  •     K\«t^^ 
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Tiew  of  the  Mine  range  (as  entertained  by  Prof.  Hitchcock)  considers  it  at 
extendinfi;  from  Pine  Moantain,  in  Gorham,  along  the  line  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  and  then  crossing  the  Notch  and  including  the  Nancy  BangSi 
Carrigainf  Osceola,  and  Tecnmseh,  terminating  at  Welch  Mountain,  in 
Waterville.  The  length  of  this  chain  is  about  86  M.  Prof.  Hitchcock 
also  groups  the  western  mountains  into  an  irregular  chain,  about  80  M. 
long,  which  runs  from  the  Sugar  Loaves  in  Carroll,  by  the  Twin  Moon- 
tains,  Lafayette,  Profile,'  and  Kinsman,  to  Moosilauke;  and  the  eastern 
mountains  form  a  range  nearly  20  M.  long,  extending  from  the  Carter 
Range  S.  to  Iron  Mountain,  in  Jackson. 

But  geological,  political,  or  geographical  divisions  are  hardly  available 
for  the  purposes  of  a  guide-book.  Anticlinal  lines,  township  boundariei, 
and  hill-dividing  valleys  are  naturally  of  less  consequence  to  tourists  than 
railways,  villages,  and  hotels.  Having,  therefore,  given  these  general 
ideas  of  the  White  Mountains  as  scientifically  considered,  the  individual 
peaks  will  be  treated,  in  the  following  pages,  in  reference  to  the  hotels 
and  villages,  —  the  objects  of  attack  in  relation  to  the  nearest  bases  of 
operations.  The  popular  divisions  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  Franconia 
Mountains,  and  the  Sandwich  Range  will  be  recognized,  and  the  mitaor 
chains  will  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  summer-resorts  in  their 
vicinities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  White  Mountains  are  visible  from  Chambly,  P.  Q., 
about  125  M.  N.  W. ;  from  the  hills  near  Quebec,  165  M.  N. ;  from  Mt 
Katahdin,  the  Camden  Mountain*,  and  Mt.  Desert,  in  Maine,  the  latter 
being  155  M.  distant;  from  Po  Hill,  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  95  M.  S.  by  £.; 
from  Mt.  Wachuset,  130  M.  S.  by  W.;  from  Mt.  Monadnock,  110  M.; 
possibly  from  Greylock,  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  155  M.  S.  S.  W.; 
from  Mount  Equinox,  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  120  M.  S.  W.;  and  from  Mt 
Marcy,  of  the  Adirondacks,  140  M.  W.  by  S. 

m.  Scenery. 

Gentlemen  who,  after  visiting  the  White  Mountains,  have  travelled 
among  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Yosemite,  have  said 
that  the  scenery  of  the  New-Hampshire  highlands  never  loses  its  interest 
to  them,  nor  is  rendered  permanently  insignificant  by  contrast  with  the 
other  mountain-groups.  The  foremost  charm  of  tlie  White  Mountains  is 
their  almost  infinite  variety  of  scenery,  inexhaustible  in  its  resources  and 
unlimited  in  its  manifold  combinations.  Each  of  the  outer  villages  and 
each  of  the  inner  glens  commands  aspects  of  the  main  ranges  so  distinct 
and  different  as  to  resemble  views  in  separate  lands.  Every  mile  of  ap- 
proach or  recession  on  either  of  the  roads  opens  a  new  series  of  prospects, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  reveals 
nefirpliases  of  natural  grandeur,  new  comb\ua^an%  oi  \a3Q<^»A.v^  ^«R^a. 
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Rm  most  competent  <sritic8  say  that  the  proper  focal  points  for  the  main 

range  are  at  N.  Conway,  Bethlehem,  Jefferson  Hill,  and  Shelbnme,  and 

the  effect  produced  firom  each  of  these  points  is  different  in  almost  every 

legard.     From  the  inner  glens  of  Jackson,  the  Fabyan  House,  and  the 

tKen  House  other  and  still  pecnliar  arrangements  of  the  main  peaks  are 

percelTod,  —  new  frameworks,  varied   groupings,  and  changed  colors. 

The  entering  valleys,  too,  by  their  wide  and  sinuous  windings,  give  a  series 

of  dissolving  views, — as  when,  ascending  the  Saco,  one  turns  westward 

from  a  coarse  toward  the  desolate  mountains  of  the  Maine  border  and 

ftoots  the  needle-like  peaks  of  Chocorua,  then  passes  northward  along  the 

ponderous  ridges  of  the  Moat  Range,  toward  the  graceful  pyramid  of 

Kiarsarge,  and  with  Mt  Washington  in  the  fiir  front  view,  then  bends  to 

the  W.  between  the  dark  peaks  of  Bartlett  and  towards  Carrigain,  the 

vast  watch-tower  of  the  wilderness,  and  finally  ascends  the  wild  gorge  to 

the  northward,  in  many  places  apparently  surrounded  by  sharp-crested 

ttid  massive  ridges.    The  feature  of  irUervtUes,  the  level  green  meadows 

which  adorn  these  valleys,  is  almost  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  adds 

an  element  of  richness  and  quiet  beauty  ovw  which  the  vast  and  rugged 

mountains  appear  in  strongest  contrast. 

The  element  of  color  appears  in  this  region  in  manifold  varieties  of  com- 
bination and  brilliance,  varying,  moreover,  not  only  with  the  seasons  but 
with  tiie  changing  hours  of  the  day.  The  different  lithological  formations 
•f  tfie  mountain-groups  also  call  forth  admiration  in  their  scenic  aspect,  — 
the  brilliant  hues  of  Mt  Webster  and  Mt.  Crawford  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  browns  and  grays  of  the  higher  peaks;  and  the  vivid  colors  of 
Moat  and  Chocorua  light  up  the  landscape  for  leagues.  The  deadly  pallor 
of  the  Percy  Peaks,  the  unbroken  blackness  of  Sandwich  Dome  and  Pas- 
saeooaway,  and  the  blanched  crests  of  White&ce  and  Baldface,  all  enter 
as  elements  of  variety  and  interest  into  the  composition  of  the  landscapes. 
The  forests,  too,  with  their  intermingling  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees,  etothe  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  with  changing  and  restful  tints,  and 
fill  the  remoter  valleys  with  the  luxuriant  frondage  of  a  primeval  wilder- 
Mss.  They  give  rise,  also,  to  the  most  magnificent  displays  of  coloring, 
vhen  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  and  the  full  ripening  of  their  leaves  com- 
bine to  produce  the  matchless  pageantry  of  yellow  and  scarlet,  brown  and 
gold,  in  which  the  highlands  are  arrayed.  In  respect  to  lakes,  also,  the 
Mew-Hampshire  mountains  are  highly  favored  above  the  Colorado  and 
Sierra-Nevada  ranges,  having  two  large  and  navigable  sheets  of  water 
within  sight  of  their  highest  crests,  and  many  lesser  tarns  scattered 
ttrough  the  f^ens  and  reflecting  the  storm-beaten  peaks  above. 

Not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  this  region  is  the  human  interest  that  is 
atNrhod  to  it,  and  in  which  it  claims  a  high  precedence  over  many  loftier 
and  Bore  imjmring  ranges.  The  valleys  which  dope  a^ay  X&nvc^  ^QA 
r  Mi9  0eeapiod  by  aacieat  towns  whoae  nMam  \Mb^^  \>ftBa  t'WaB^\>a^ 

"ft 
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to  many  generations  of  New-Englanders ;  and  the  glens  are  occnpied  by  the 
descendants  of  the  hardy  and  heroic  ancestry  that  conquered  ihe  wilder- 
ness and  the  savage  foe.  It  is  no  untamed  and  unoccupied  forest  like  that 
from  which  the  Coloradian  peaks  rise,  nor  yet  a  fierce  desolation  of  un- 
failing ice,  such  as  guards  the  Alps;  —  but  a  land  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  • 
majesty,  flanked  by  rich  meadow-plains  and  smiling  villages,  and  whose 
wildest  primeval  nooks  give  birth  or  sustenance  to  the  great  rivers  which, 
faustain  the  life  of  New  England^  The  traditions  of  the  aborigines  and  the 
pioneers  have  been  woven  about  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  local- 
ities ;  and  the  pens  of  poets  and  dreamers,  scientists  and  historians,  have 
been  busy  for  over  two  centuries  with  these  mountains. 

The  route  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburgh  Railroad  from  N.  Conway  to 
the  Fabyan  House  leads  through  a  grandly  picturesque  region,  and  afibrds 
a  comprehensive  (though  rapid)  view  of  the  Saco-River  ranges.  The  Pink- 
ham  Notch  is  less  interesting;  and  the  valley  of  the  Amraonoosuc  is  not  as 
rich  in  scenery  as  might  be  expected  from  its  vicinity  to  the  higher  peaks. 
The  stately  beauty  of  the  Franconia  Notch  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
■  desolate  majesty  of  the  White-Mountain  Notch,  and  deserves  close  and 
loving  study.  The  delicate  grace  and  the  tender  pastoral  sweetness  of  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  is  worthy  of  equal  admiration  with  the  bold  Tyrol- 
ese  scenery  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  from  Bethel  to  Berlin ;  but  the  idylr 
lie  loveliness  of  the  Saco  Valley,  from  Fryeburg  to  Lower  Bartlett,  has  been 
sadly  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  unsightly  railroad  embankments  and 
trestles. 

Of  all  the  highways  about  the  mountains  that  which  leads  from  Gorham 
or  the  Glen  House  to  Jefferson  Hill  is  the  most  renowned  for  scenic  splen- 
dor. The  drives  to  the  eastward  from  Gorham  and  to  the  northward 
from  N.  Conway  are  full  of  interest  and  attractiveness;  and  the  roads 
from  Lancaster  to  Lunenburg  and  to  Jefferson  Hill  reveal  a  series  of  brill- 
iant panoramas.  In  the  southern  ranges  the  road  to  Waterville  has  all 
the  wild  surroundings  of  a  mountain-gorge,  but  is  unfortunately  a  cut-de- 
,  Mc.  The  road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  W.  Ossipee  affords  a  series  of  fas- 
cinating views  of  the  stately  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range;  and  the 
drive  from  Laconia  to  W.  Alton  gives  the  best  views  of  the  lake-country 
and  its  environing  mountains.  The  route  up  the  Swifl-River  Intervale  is 
uninteresting,  because  high  forests  overarch  the  road  and  conceal  the 
ridges  on  either  side. 

The  Mountain-shapes.  —  A  gentleman  once  asked  a  farmer  in  one  of 
these  glens  if  he  did  not  enjoy  the  majestic  views  around  and  above  him. 
"  Wal,  yes,'*  said  the  rustic;  "but  if  I'd  had  the  sortin'  of  these  hills 
I  'd  made  'em  a  little  peakederV  This  idea  will  often  suggest  itself  to 
tourists,  who  will  perhaps  weary  of  the  flowing  lines  and  heavy  masses 
of  the  mouDtainSf  and  long  for  a  view  of  the  aiguilles  of  Switzerland.  It 
UsAid  that  there  are  but  flve  peaks  among  iVlq  A\p%  \Xi«xi«i&^'<i«:^  ^Sdax^^ 
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oiMULsides ;  and  in  New  Hampshire  the  nearest  approaches  to  these  are 
Mts.  Adim^and  Ohocorua,  Sugar  Loaf  (in  Benton),  and  the  Franconiau 
Haystacks.  Accecding  to  Dr.  Jackson,  "  Deluge  after  delnge  has  swept 
over  the  surface  of  the  Sl«t^  rounding  the  outline  of  the  mountain-masses, 
smoothing  and  polishing  the  r«cjs:y  strata,  and  heaping  up  huge  piles  of 
diluvial  matter." 

I^e  Mountain-vieiDS.  —  After  having  vi^ted  nearly  every  conspicuous 
peak  in  this  region,  in  company,  and  under  faiw^pable  atmospheric  circum-  *. 
stances.  Prof.  Huntington  and  the  Editor  agreed  tik»t  each  should  write 
down,  without  mutual  consultation,  the  names  of  the  shi  mountains  from 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  finest  views  had  been  obtained.  Tb%  first-named 
gentleman  wrote  the  names  of  Mt.  Prospect,  Sandwich  Dome,  Waslungton, 
Lafayette,  Moosilauke,  and  Kiarsarge;  the  Editor  preferred  Moosilauke^ 
Belknap,  Kiarsarge,  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Chocorua  (in  the  order 
as  named).  (The  landscapes  presented  from  the  New  Hampshire  Mountains 
are  of  that  comprehensible  character  of  which  Baron  Humboldt  says,  — 
*'  The  prospect  from  minor  mountains  is  far  more  interesting  than  that 
from  extreme  elevations,  where  the  scenery  of  the  adjacent  country  is  lost 
and  confounded  by  the  remoteness  of  its  situation.) 

Tke  Laket  afford  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  beauty  in  the  highland 
region,  and  should  be  visited  by  every  tourist.  The  most  charming  of 
these  is  the  many-islanded,  mountain-walled  Squam  Lake,  which  lies 
between  Centre  Harbor  and  Plymouth.  It  has  no  peer  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. The  Ossipee  Ponds  are  less  attractive,  on  account  of  their  dull 
•arronndings  and  desolate  shores.  Starr  King's  wish  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  Peabody  Glen  should  be  filled  with  a  broad-bosomed  lake,  in 
which  the  noble  presidental  peaks  might  be  mirrored. 
(But  it  is  on  the  outer  lakes,  Winnepesaukee  and  Sebago,  that  the  greatest 
interest  dwellsA  The  former  is  the  more  beautiful,  on  account  of  its  multi- 
tode  of  graceful  islands  and  the  alpine  outlines  of  the  nearer  mountains ; 
but  Sebago  has  the  unique  episode  of  the  passage  of  the  Songo,  and  views 
the  singularly  abrupt  peaks  of  Northern  Maine.  From  either  of  these  lakes 
Mt  Washington  may  be  seen,  surrounded  by  its  brotherhood  of  far-away 
blue  peaks;  and  they  are  equally  endowed  with  pleasant  and  sequestered 
Tillages  where  the  traveller  may  rest.  Comfortable  steamboats  are  found 
CO  each,  whose  tranquil  voyages  are  made  through  fair  and  ever-changmg 
scenes. 

Visitors  to  the  mountains  who  demand  sensational  effects,  the  close  con- 
tact of  lofty  peaks,  and  the  overpowering  presence  of  wild  scenery,  should 
stop  at  WaterviUe,  Upper  Bartlett,  Jackson,  Gorham,  or  in  the  glens  of 
the  Profile,  Crawford,  or  Glen  Houses.  Either  of  these  points  is  sur- 
roanded  with  imposing  prospects  in  narrow  horizons,  and  affords  numer- 
0Q8  pleasant  excanlons  over  ragged  peaks  or  along  piclux^c^^  ^«2Xvci% 
IdvakM.    A  h^gber  artistic  pleasure  is,  however,  to  be  gBAu^  teok  ^  «• 
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joorn  at  one  of  the  Talley  rOlrngM, — N.  Conway,  Bethel,  Gorfaam,  Jeffer. 
lon  Hill,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem,  or  Gampton,  —at  the  proper  landscape 
distance  from  the  main  ranges,  and  where  beauty  and  grace  are  combined 
with  the  strength  and  wildness  of  the  inner  glens.  Either  of  these  villages 
would  senre  as  a  centre  from  which  many  short  and  interesting  excursions 
might  be  made,  and  whence  the  manifold  appearances  of  the  mountains, 
in  storm  or  sunshine,  dawn  or  moonlight,  June  or  October,  could  be 
studied  and  admhred.  Let  the  Tisitor  be  provided  with  a  few  choice 
books  relative  to  or  suggested  by  the  land  in  which  he  is  sojourning. 
Thompson's  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  Beiyamin  6.  Willey's  Hitiory  of 
the  White  MowUaim  contains  many  quaint  and  interesting  stories  of  the 
pioneers  and  their  battles  with  winter  and  want,  storms  and  floods,  the 
Indians  and  the  wild  beasts.  The  White  HUUj  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  book  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten about  these  or  any  other  American  mountains.  The  florid  beauty  of 
its  style  is  enriched  by  copious  quotations  from  Ruskin,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Goethe,  Thoreau,  Whittier,  and  other  lovers  of  nature;  and 
legends  of  liie  mountaineers  are  plentifully  strewn  through  its  pages.  It 
is  not  always  exact  in  its  statements  of  facts  (as  when,  for  instance,  it 
makes  the  Connecticut  River  empty  into  the  octan,  at  New  Eaicen\  and 
some  of  the  many  pictures  are  more  ideal  than  portrait-like  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  book  that  will  so  enable  the  summer-visitor  to  ei\}oy  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  mountains,  and  to  grow  richer  in 
aesthetic  culture  and  perception.  If  the  tourist  is  interested  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  locality,  he  can  find  Hitchcock's  noble  volumes  on  The 
Geology  of  New  Hampthire  at  the  house  of  the  town-clerk  (or  on  sale  at 
Eastman's  bookstore  in  (Concord),  —  telling  not  only  of  the  rock-forma- 
tions, but  also  of  the  botany,  entomology,  and  meteorology  of  the  State. 

'  Other  countries  may  poMess  a  richer  soil  and  a  gentler  sky ;  but  where  shall 
we  find  the  rude  magnificence  of  nature  so  bl«&t  with  scenes  of  entrancing  beauty. 
as  among  our  monntains  and  lakes?  Belieye  me,  it  is  because  our  country  is  vet 
unexplored,  that  her  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  her  bright  waters  and  swelling 
hills,  her  nch  pasturage  of  living  green,  mingled  with  fresh  flowers,  and  skirted 
with  deep  and  shady  forests ;  her  fields  teeming  with  life  and  Tegetation :  her 
mountains  rising  into  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  blending  their  summits  with  the 
purple  clouds ;  her  streams  rushing  ttom  the  hillsides,  and  hastening  to  mingle  with 
the  sea,  or  lingering  in  the  solitude  of  her  valleys,  and  sparicling  in  the  glorious 
sunshine ; — it  is  because  these  are  unexplored,  that  they  are  unsung.  The  time  Is 
not  flur  distant,  when  the  poet  will  kindle  into  a  rapture,  and  the  painter  glow 
with  emotion,  in  delineating  our  romantic  scenery."    (N.  A.  Haven,  1828.) 

'*  Compared  with  the  high  mountains  of  the  globe,  the  White  Mountains  can 
Indeed  claim  only  a  very  moderate  rank,  although  higher  than  many  of  the  most 
ftmous  and  venerated  summits  of  the  Old  World.  They  are,  indeed,  scarcely  lower 
than  Olympus  itself;  and  their  peaks  are  inhabited  by  superior  names.  Thon^ 
tu  below  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  they  are  mueh  more  elevated  than  une 

mountains  ot  England  and  Scotland More  than  all  the  other  mountains  of 

our  country,  they  have  long  been  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  and  every 

year  they  are  visited  by  many  thousands  of  our  people.    Compared  with  the  Alps 

of  SwftmHMnd,  they  want  the  Immense  peaks  and  ndges  covered  with  perpetual 

Mttow,  Mod  bathed  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven,  aad  tha  gyM^oca^  ^Q(M^a2afia  «a^  ^en«t» 

oritwibrBcUflifebe  warm  regions  of  summer  iMtow.    Bat  \ibs&x  ^Asa  %M.  \mbm  «n 
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doOMdirlUi  one  of  the  most  beaatiftd  and  Taried  forarts,  wIkm  •»*«— "•»  glori« 
mn  infieiior  to  those  of  no  part  of  North  America,  and  are  wholly  unknown  in  any 
eonntry  of  Europe.  The  brightest  and  most  Taried  tints  of  the  American  fatmt  are 
bereeontrasted  and  heightened  by  the  daiic  masses  of  the  8|Hmces  and  firs,  and  th« 
Wre  rocky  summits  of  the  mountains. 

**  The  View  of  the  mountains  in  a  clear  day,  when  all  their  outlines  and  details  mn 
disdnctly  seen,  is  only  one  of  their  many  and  various  aspects.  Thdr  changing 
carments  of  clouds  of  erenr  form,  color,  and  combination,  give  them  their  higliest 
bean^  and  glory.  One  of  the  first  signals  of  storm  and  rain  is  the  gathering  of 
the  clouds  around  their  highest  peaks,  gradually  spreading  and  thickmiing  until 
the  whole  mountains  are  hidden  in  a  glo<»ny  shroud.  When  the  storm  is  OTer, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the  country  around  them,  the  mountains  Jbr  a 
time  still  remain  concealed  by  the  heary  piled-up  mass.  The  dark  curtain  rises  slowly 
from  below,  some  of  the  lower  pei^  are  next  uncoyered,  perhaps  for  a  moment  the 
summit  of  Washington  is  seen,  and  at  length  the  yeil  is  broken  into  Irapnents, 
whiefa.  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  are  wreathed  about  the  sides,  or  settle  between 
the  rii^e.  Sometimes,  in  calm  weattier,  a  broad  mantle  of  white  transparent  mis^ 
clond,  like  a  thin  and  finely  carded  sheet  of  wool,  or  like  a  gauxy  Teil,  is  laid  orer 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  After  a  thousand  combinations  of  light  and  shade, 
•unshine  and  gloom,  the  shifting  yapor  at  last  dissolyes  and  passes  away.  The  forest 
below  and  the  mountain- tope  are  bright  and  fresh  afi»r  the  rain,  the  new-bom  tor> 
rants  ran  foaming  down  the  rayines,  —  the  S.  W.  wind  blows  dry  and  soft,  and  yoa 
rit  and  watch  the  shadows  of  clouds  sailing  aboye  the  mountains,  or  stoo^ng  for  m 
Bomeat  to  Use  their  summits  as  they  pass. 

**  When  the  rain-storm  has  been  followed  by  a  strong  and  steady  N.  W.  wind,  » 
little  cloudy  cap  ottexi  for  seyeral  days  obstinately  adheres  to  the  yery  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington,  while  all  the  other  summits,  and  all  New  England,  are  under  m 
bright  and  cloudless  sky. 

**  The  rosy  light  of  sunset  on  ttie  snow,  which  makes  the  Alps  of  SwitKrland  so 
glorioos,  is  not  yery  frequent  on  the  White  Mountains.  But  more  than  once,  late 
fii  autumn,  after  the  sun  liad  set,  and  the  mountains  were  becoming  daric  below,  I 
haye  seen  the  whole  snowy  pyramid  of  Mt  Washington  glowing  like  a  furnace  with 
m  bright  and  intense  rose^olor,  fiery  and  brilliant,  but  still  soft  and  most  beanti> 
fill."   (Oakjbs's  ff kite-Mountain  Scenery.) 

''The  most  romantic  Imagination  here  finds  itself  surprised  and  stagnated  — 
thing  which  it  bad  formed  an  idea  of  as  sublinie  and  beautiful  is  bwre  real- 
Stupendous  mountains,  hanging  rocks,  crystal  streams,  yerdant  woods,  the 
vwcwie  Moye.  the  torrent  below,  all  conspire  to  amaae,  to  delist,  to  soothe,  to 
•nrapture,  in  short  to  fill  ye  mind  with  such  ideas  as  eyery  Loyer  of  nature  and 
tvenr  deyout  worshipper  of  its  author  would  wish  to  haye."    (Dr.  Belknap) 

**  Now  I  would  ask  any  of  my  readers  nbo  are  candid  enon^  to  expose  thdr  own 
ignonnee,  whether  diey  eyer  heard,  or,  at  any  rate,  whether  they  know  anything  of 
toe  White  Hountains.  As  regards  myself,  I  confess  that  the  name  had  reached  my 
«an ;  that  I  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  they  formed  an  inttfmediate  Atage  betweea 
the  Bodgr  Mountains  and  the  AUeghanies,  and  that  they  were  inhabited  either  by 
MonnoDa,  Indians,  or  simply  by  black  bears.  That  there  was  a  district  in  New 
Sn^asd  eontainfaag  mountain  scenery  superior  to  much  that  is  yearly  crowded  by 
toaiists  In  Europe,  tliat  this  is  to  be  reached  with  ease  by  railways  and  stage-coaches, 
•ad  that  it  is  dotted  with  hqge  hotels,  ahnost  as  thickly  as  they  lie  in  Switaerland,  1 
bad  no  idsa^"    (Ahtboht  Taollopx,  1662.) 

IV.  History. 

The  history  of  the  White-Mountain  region  is  hereinafter  given  in  con- 
nectioii  with  the  points  on  which  it  is  localized.  It  is  enough  to  say,  here, 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  main  r^ge  was  avoided  by  the  Indians,  from  a 
Ibeling  of  superstitions  awe. 

Aooording  to  Dr.  Belknap,  the  Indians  called  these  mountains  hy  the 
name  of  Agiockook  (or  Affiowckook),  which  the  Rev.  £dwaxd.  i^\ax^  Vor 
impnit  ''TImFJMeeoftbe  QreaJb  S^kit,  of  the  FoieftW'    l^x^V^sc^  i^^«^ 
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states  that  the  Eastern  tribes  called  the  moontains  WaMHbekket^methnOf 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  *'  Snowy  Mountains.**  Schoolcraft  says 
that  the  Algonqutns  called  them  WaunUnkf  meanirg  '*  White  Rocks.*' 
Another  Eastern  tribe  called  them  Kan  Ban  Vugarty^  *^  The  Continued 
Likeness  of  a  GuU.** 

The  Florentine  navigator  Verrazano  was  the  first  European  who  speaks 
of  having  seen  the  White  Mountains.  In  the  year  1524,  while  cruising 
along  the  American  coast,  and  after  visiting  the  present  site  of  Ports- 
mouth, he  says:  "We  departed  from  thence,  keeping  our  course  N.  E. 
along  the  coast,  which  we  found  more  pleasant  champion  and  without 
woods,  toith  high  mounkUm  within  the  fanJ.**  Dr.  Kohl,  the  eminent  Ger- 
man antiquarian,  says  that  these  were,  without  doubt,  the  White  Moun- 
tains. They  were  also  probably  the  Monies  S.  Johamm  of  Michael  Lok's 
map  (1582);  and  are  the  montaiUu  of  Ribero*s  tnsp  of  the  Polus  Mundi 
Arcticus,  dated  1529.  They  also  appear  on  Nicollo  del  Dolfinato*8  map, 
published  at  Venice  in  1660,  in  the  **  Navigationi  del  Mondo  Nuovo.** 

On  the  great  map  of  Gerard  Mercator  (Duisburg,  1569),  they  are  firmly 
drawn,  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  splendid  city  of  Norumbega, 

They  are  called  Let  Montaignes  on  the  map  of  the  world  which  was 
painted  on  parchment  by  the  Bishop  of  Viseu,  under  the  orders  of  Francis 
I.  of  France  (in  1542).  Montagnaa  is  found  in  the  place  of  the  White 
Mountains  on  Sebastian  Gabot*s  map  of  the  world  (1544).  The  Camden 
Hills  are  distinguished,  on  the  early  maps,  by  the  title  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains (in  French  or  Spanish). 

The  name  of  the  Chryslall  HUh  was  given  to  the  higher  peaks  by  Darby 
Field  (about  the  year  1642),  on  account  of  the  gems  which  he  claimed  to 
have  seen  there.  They  seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  White  Moun- 
TAUfs  from  the  sailors  off  the  coast,  to  whom  they  were  a  landmark  and  a 
mystery,  lifting  their  crowns  of  brilliant  snow  against  the  blue  sky  from 
October  until  June,  and  visible  from  Massachusetts  Bay  (Mts.  Monadnock 
and  Belknap)  to  the  seas  beyond  Portland.  The  name  of  White  Mountains 
first  occurs  in  Jostelyn's  Voyages,  published  in  1672.  **  And  there  is  no 
ship  arrives  in  New  England,  either  to  the  W.  so  far  as  Cape  Cod,  or  to 
the  E.  so  far  as  Monhegan,  but  they  see  this  Mountain,  the  first  land,  if 
the  weather  be  clear."  (Christopher  Levitt,  1628.)  Dwight  says  that  in 
his  day  the  mariners  of  the  Eastern  coast  claimed  that  they  could  see  Mt. 
Washington  for  80  leagues  at  Eea,  or  from  a  point  165  M.  distant. 

After  the  exploratory  visits  of  Field  and  Vines,  in  1642,  the  New- 
Englanders  were  too  busy  in  extending  their  settlements  and  strengthening 
their  frontiers  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  remote  wilderness-peaks  in 
a  land  of  enemies.  During  the  French  and  Lidian  wars  they  were  occa- 
sionally entered  by  parties  of  rangers ;  and  the  Indians  often  took  refuge 
within  their  glens  from  the  merciless  forays  of  the  troops  of  Massachusetts. 
When  the  oonqaestof  Canada  had  beenac\uOTed,v>sw«««*^^\B«:k.  ^ft  icaava 
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into  the  monntain-region,  advancing  np  the  Saco  and  Pemigewasset  Val- 
leys, and  facing  great  perils  and  trials.  Though  menaced  by  the  British 
and  Indians  on  the  N.,  the  mountain-towns  gave  a  full  quota  of  soldiers  to 
the  Continental  army. 

*'  The  forests  resounded  with  the  woodman's  strokes ;  the  hand  of  iados^ 
rapidly,  and  as  if  by  enchantment,  laid  open  new  fields  and  erected  oommodioui 
dwellings ;  commerce  was  extended ;  and  the  means  of  literary  and  religious  im- 

provement  multiplied Almost  all  the  roads  in  which  they  travelled  posMcd 

ihrougb  deep  forests  and  over  rough  hills  and  mountains,  often  over  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  streams  and  not  unfrequently  through  swamps  miry  and  haa- 
ardous ;  where  wolves,  bears,  and  catamounts  obstructed  and  alarmed  their  progress. 
The  fbrosts  they  could  not  cut  down ;  the  rocks  they  could  not  remove ;  the  swamps 
they  could  not  causey  ;  over  the  streams  they  could  not  erect  bridges.  Yet  men, 
women,  and  children  ventured  daily  through  this  combination  of  evils,  penetrated 
the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  climbed  the  hills,  wound  their  way  among  the  rocks, 
struggled  through  the  mire,  and  swam  on  horseback  througii  deep  and  rapid  rivers." 
(Whiton.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  movement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  toward  the  mountaius  commenced,  the  pioneers  being  the 
parties  of  President  Dwight  and  Drs.  Cutler  and  Belknap.  Year  after 
year  the  number  of  the  visitors  slowly  Increased,  and  the  Crawfords, 
Rosebrooks,  and  Fabyans  found  frequent  occupation  during  their  short 
summers  in  piloting  aspiring  citizens  through  the  forests  to  the  upper 
peaks.  The  completion  of  better  roads  and  the  establishment  of  comfort- 
able inns  aided  to  swell  the  tide;  and  Conway  began  to  see  the  yearly 
return  of  artists.  By  the  year  1850  spacious  and  well-appointed  summer- 
hotels  had  been  erected  at  various  points,  and  the  stage-lines  through  the 
three  great  notches  were  well  patronized.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  mountain-land;  since  which  the  southern  lines  have 
been  advancing  slowly,  until  now  the  region  is  girded  and  belted  by  first- 
class  railroads  over  which  palace-cars  traverse  the  wildest  of  scenery 
and  whirl  around  the  ridges  of  the  most  rugged  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  summer-visitors  who  now 
enter  the  White-Mountain  region.  One  railroad  alone  claims  to  have  car- 
ried 160,000  in  one  season.  It  is  said  that  over  $3,000,000  are  spent  in 
the  State  every  year  by  pleasure-travellers.  Fogg's  Statisticnl  Gazeteer 
says  that  the  annual  income  from  summer-tourists  in  17  towns  near  the 
White  Mountains  Is  $636,000;  in  16  towns  near  the  Franconia  Mountains 
it  is  $800,000;  and  In  14  towns  in  the  lake-country  It  is  $340,000, — 
making  an  aggregate  of  $  1,276  000,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  of  several  of 
the  great  mountain-hotels,  the  Maine  and  Vermont  border-towns,  and  the 
railroads,  which  would  probably  swell  the  sum  to  above  $  2,500,000. 

Y.    The  Indians. 

When  the  first  English  explorers  reached  the  shores  of  New  England, 
they  found  a  strong  confederacy  existing  between  the  various  ltvd\ASLlt>bA» 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshiref  which  were  Uieu  i^p\]\o\]A  «iA  \o<«^^<^^ 
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TbebMdaUpofU^iiiiioowu^rHtwl  intlieehiefortliePeoobscofct^     i 
who  bore  the  title  of  AuUfrs.    Sooo  after  the  ywur  1614,  however,  setenl 
war-paitiee  of  TanrnUne  Indians  from  Acadia  advanced  stealthily  into  the 
Penobscot  conntnr,  and  surprised  the  royal  town  at  nighL    The  Baahaba 
and  his  chief  warrkn  and  councillors  were  slain  while  fighting,  and  the     -i 
power  of  the  Peoobscots  and  the  union  of  the  tribes  were  broken  togetbff. ' 
According  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges*s  Detenptkm  of  New  Engktnd^  \ 
terrible  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  ensued,  the  chief  sagamores  bat- 
tling with  each  other  for  supremacy,  while  against  the  divided  leagne 
foreign  enemies  made  successlul  campaigns.      The  valiant  Tarratines 
marched  mercilessly  throughout  the  country  of  the  Bashaba,  shattering 
tiie  power  of  the  isolated  tribes,  and  sending  their  fleets  even  as  fiir  as  the 
llaasachuaetts  coast,  where  the  Indians  of  Ipswich  were  harried  by  a  fierce     , 
naval  foray.    **  The  strong  fought  for  supremacy,  the  weak  for  existence. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  war-song  or  the  war-dance.    Every  brave 
was  compelled  to  enlist  wh^her  he  would  or  not    The  signal-fire  gleamed 
on  the  hiU-top.    The  war-whoop  was  heard  in  the  valley.    New  England, 
before  nor  since,  never  saw  such  carnage  withhi  her  borders.** 

The  destruction  of  the  villages  and  tiieir  deppsits  of  provisions,  and  the 
impossibility  of  tillage  or  hunting,  caused  a  wide-spread  and  desolatiog 
fkmine  to  fall  upon  the  tribes,  already  in  process  of  extermination  by 
battle  and  ambush.  In  company  with  the  universal  war  and  famine  came 
a  mysterious  pestilence,  which  broke  out  in  1616  on  the  coast  and  spread 
inland  in  every  direction  with  fatal  swiftness.  Entire  villages  were  depop- 
ulated, and  tribes  were  blotted  out  This  visitation  lasted  for  three  sum- 
mers, and  swept  away  the  strength  of  all  the  northern  peoples.  Morton 
tells,  in  his  New  EngKtlk  Canaam,  that  the  bones  and  skuUs  that  he  saw 
throughout  the  Massachusetts  district  made  the  country  seem  **  a  new- 
found Golgotha." 

After  the  passage  of  the  pestilence  and  the  famine,  the  remnants  of  the 
thirteen  tribes  of  the  Connecticut  VaUey  and  the  White-Mountain  region 
fbrmed  a  new  confederation,  designed  to  resist  the  Mohawks  on  the  W. 
and  the  Tarratines  on  the  £.  The  noble  Passaconaway,  formerly  a  val- 
iant warrior  and  chieftain,  now  a  venerable  and  sagacious  sagamore  of 
Pennacook,  was  appointed  Bashaba. 

The  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  belonged  to  the  Abenaqui  nation,  and 
were  called  Nipmncks,  or  fresh-water  people,  from  N^tt^  *'  pond,**  and 
auke,  **  place.**  They  were  divided  into  18  tribes,  each  with  its  semi- 
independent  chief.  The  Nashuas  lived  on  the  river  of  that  name  (mean- 
ing "pebbly-bottomed**);  the  Souhegans  occupied  the  Soubegah  Valley 
{SovhegeoMih  means  "  worn-out  lands**);  the  Amoskeags  were  about  Man- 
chester (deriving  their  name  from  noaiaot,  ''fish,**  aqd  attib«,  "place**); 
the  Pennacooks  were  at  Concord  (from  peimnaqvi^  "  crooked,**  and  ouibe, 
^place  ");  the  ^gnamscotts  wero  about  Ssstot  (iscjni  ascpuM^  "  ^«.tftTO* 
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and  odfce,  "  plftce  *');  tiie  Newichawannocks  were  on  Sohnon-Falk  RiTer 
ifrom  »ee,  "my,"  week,  "wigwam,"  and  owamtock,  "come");  the 
Fascataqaaukes  were  toward  Dover  and  Portsmouth  (from  jwt,  "f^reat," 
cttudb,  "  deer,"  and  auke,  "  place  ").  "  The  eighth  tribe  bnUt  a  wigwam 
city  at  Ossipee  Lake  {cooash,  'pines,*  and  dpe,  '  river*),  and  they  were 
the  cultivated  Ossipees,  with  mounds  and  forts  like  more  civilized  nations. 
'A  ninth  built  flourishihg  villages  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Pequawket 
River  (now  Saco,  —  from  pequawkU,  'crooked,*  and  atil;«,  'place'),  and 
were  known  as  the  pious  Pequawkets,  who  worshipped  the  great  Maniton 
of  the  cloud-capped  Agiochook.  A  tenth  had  their  home  by  the  clear 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  were  esteemed  *  the  beautiful  Winnepesaukees.' 
An  eleventh  set  up  their  lodges  of  spruce  bark  by  the  banks  of  the  wild 
and  turbulent  Androscoggin  River,  and  were  known  as  '  the  death-dealing 
Amariscoggins '  (from  namaos,  'fish,*  kees,  'high,*  and  auk€,  'place*). 
A  twelfth  cultivated  the  Cods  intervales  on  the  Ck>nnecticut,  and  were 
called  'the  swift  deer-hunting  Coosucks*  (from  coocuh,  'pines,*  amke^ 
'place*).**    The  thirteenth  were  the  Pemlgewassets. 

On  Ikther  Duereox's  Latin  losp  of  1660,  the  Abenaqui  nation  oocuirfes  all  the 
couulfjr  between  the  Kennebec  and  Lake  Champlain,  includinij^  the  ap^r  waters  d 
tte  AndnNWOggiQ  (Fluvius  Aming'oeontiiis)  and  Seueo  (Choacottus  Fluvius). 

**  Moft  of  thdfc  Northward  Indians  are  between  five  and  iix  Foot  high,  ftrai^ht 
Body'd,  ftrongly  compofd,  finooth  Skin*d»  meiry  Countenanc'd,  of  Complexion 
■Mre  fwarthv  than  the  Spaniards,  black  Hait'd,  high  Foreheaded,  black  Ey'd, 
o«l-N<^d,  broad  Shoulder'd,  brawny  Arm'd,  long  and  ilender  Handed,  out 
Breafted,  (mall  Wasted,  lank  Belly'd,  well  Thigh'd,  flat  Kneed,  with  handfome 
nown  Lege,  and  fmall  Feet :  In  a  word,  take  them  when  the^  Blood  ikips  in  their 
Veiaa.  when  the  Fle(h  is  on  their  Backs,  and  Marrow  in  their  Bones,  when  they 
frolick  in  their  antique  Dei>ortments  and  Indian  poAures,  they  are  more  amiable 
to  behold  (though  onely  in  Adam*s  Livery)  than  many  a  trim  Gallant  in  the 
aeweft  Mode;  and  though  their  Houfes  are  but  mean,  their  Lodging  as  homely, 
Commons  fcant,  their  Dnnk  Water,  and  Nature  their  beft  Clothing,  yet  they  fiill  are 
healthful  and  lufty .'*    (Ogilby*s  A  merica.) 

After  the  abdication  of  Passaconaway,  in  1660,  his  son  Wonnalancet 
tncceeded  to  the  chieftaipcy.  According  to  the  Puritan  fathers,  he  was 
"a  sober  and  grave  person,  of  years  between  60  and  60.  He  hath  been 
always  k>Ting  and  friendly  to  the  English.*'  The  Apostle  Eliot  visited 
him  in  May,  1674,  and  preached  from  the  parable  of  the  King*s  son,  after 
which  the  Sachem  embraced  Christianity  in  a  beautiful  allegorical  ad- 
dress. He  lived  a  pure  and  noble  life,  and  restrained  his  warriors  from 
attackmg  the  colonists,  even  during  the  deadly  heats  of  King  Philip's 
War.  After  that  struggle,  he  visited  the  frontier  town  of  Chehnsford, 
and  asked  the  minister  if  it  had  suffered  from  attacks.  The  Puritan 
answered,  "No,  thank  Grod.**  "Me  next,**  rejoined  Wonnalancet.  At  a 
later  day  he  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  people  from  open  hostilities, 
upon  which  he  gave  up  the  chieftaincy,  and  retired,  with  the  few  fomilies 
who  adhered  to  him,  to  St.  Francis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Rlver^  far  away 
from  the  crmb  ofwarsmd  Uw  ondiaarimixi^^xtg  fary  qf  \,\\^  'gi'vt^^*^^  fag^^yi' 
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He  returned  to  the  Merrimac  Valley  in  1696,  but  stayed  only  a  short  time, 
finally  retiring  to  St.  Francis,  where  he  died. 

When  Wonnalancet  retired,  in  1685,  Kancamagus,  the  grandson  of  Passa- 
conaway,  assumed  the  government  He  made  several  attempts  to  retain 
the  friendship  of  the  English,  as  is  seen  in  his  letters  to  Gov.  Grandall,  but 
was  slighted  and  ill-treated  by  them,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  impulses 
of  the  martial  and  patriotic  party  in  the  confederation.  He  organized  and 
headed  the  destructive  attack  on  Dover  in  1686,  which  was  the  last  terrib'e 
death-throe  of  the  Pennacooks  ;  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
truce  of  Sagadahoc,  in  1691.  He  then  vanishes  from  history,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  led  the  feeble  remains  of  his  people  to  the  Abenaqui  city 
of  refuge  at  St.  Francis. 

**  Kancamagus  ""na  a  brave  and  politic  chief,  and  in  view  of  what  he  accomplished 
at  the  head  of  a  mere  remnant  of  a  once  powerftil  tribe,  it  may  be  considered  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  English  colonists,  that  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  the 
tribe  at  an  earlier  period,  before  it  had  been  shorn  of  its  strength,  during  the  old  age 
of  Passaconaway,  and  the  peacef^il  and  inactive  reign  of  Wonnalancet.  And  even 
could  Kancamagus  have  succeeded  to  the  Sagamonship  ten  years  earlier  than  he  did, 
BO  that  his  acknowledged  abilities  for  counsel  and  war  could  have  been  united  with 
those  of  Philip,  history  might  have  chronicled  another  story  than  the  inglorious 
death  of  the  Sagamon  of  Mount  Hope  in  the  swamp  of  Pokanokef  (Pottse^s 
Hist,  of  Manchester.) 

The  northern  tril>es  of  the  confederation  remained  in  their  ancestral 
homes  for  some  years  longer,  under  the  government  of  theft*  local  chiefs, 
but  were  nearly  annihilated  by  military  expeditions  from  the  New  Eng- 
land towns.  (See  Fryeburg^  Plymouth^  etc.)  They  then  migrated  to 
Canada,  and  after  their  mournful  exodus  the  Saco  and  Pemigewasset 
Valleys  were  opened  to  the  settlers  from  the  lower  towns. 

**Thus  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  held  the  lands  of  New  Hampshire  as  their 
own,  have  been  swept  away.  Long  and  valiantly  did  they  contend  for  the  inheri- 
tance bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers ;  but  fate  had  decided  against  them,  and 
it  was  all  in  vain.  With  bitter  feelings  of  unavailing  regret,  the  Indian  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  happy  places  where  for  ages  hfs  ancestors  had  Uved  and  loved, 
rejoiced  and  wept,  and  passed  away,  to  be  known  no  more  forever." 

Concerning  Passaconaway^  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Mountain  and  Merri- 
mac Indians, 

The  name  Passaconaway  is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  papoeis^ 
**  child,"  and  kunnaway,  "  bear,"  the  Child  of  the  Bear  being  a  fitting 
chief  for  the  tribes  whose  ancestral  insignia  was  a  mountain-bear.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Merrimac  tribes  had  8,000  warriors  in  the  year  1600, 
but  the  annihilating  successions  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  pitiless  inva- 
sions of  hostile  tribes  reduced  their  number,  in  less  than  20  years,  to  250 
men.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Mohawks  attacked  Concord  not  long 
before  the  year  1620,  and  inflicted  terrible  damage  on  the  Pennacooks; 
and  a  subaeqaeiit  foray  of  the  western  tribes  of  Passaconaway' s  leagais 
idto  the  load  of  the  Mohawks  resulted  dl&««tto\x&\y. 
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aaway  was  probably  at  the  head  of  the  Pennacook  confedera- 
I  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth;  and  Captain  Levitt  reported 
n  him  in  1623.  In  1629  he  and  his  sub-chiefs  granted  the  coast 
impshire  to  John  Wheelwright;  and  in  1632  he  sent  in  to  Boston ' 
ndian  who  had  killed  an  English  trader.  In  1642  Massachusetts 
1  a  strong  force  to  disarm  the  friendly  Pennacooks;  but  Passa- 
■etired  to  the  forest,  and  there  received  a  just  apology  from  the 
ithorities,  after  which  he  voluntarily  surrendered  his  guns.  In 
it  his  "  subiects  Lands  and  estates  vnder  the  Gouermt  and  Juris- 

the  Massachusetts  to  be  gouemed  and  protected  by  then.*' 
time  the  forest  emperor  and  mighty  necromancer  became  nomi- 
•t  of  Puritan  magistrate,  administering  the  laws  of  the  colony 
ustonishcd  liegemen.  In  1647  Passaconaway  was  visited  by  the 
Hot  (*'  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  that  have  walked  the  earth  since 
of  the  Apostle  Paul"),  whose  preaching  deeply  impressed  the 
if  and  his  sons,  and  led  them  to  entreat  him  to  dwell  with  them 
ae  their  teacher.  He  was  probably  converted  to  Christianity  by 
ing  counsels.  In  1660,  overburdened  with  years  and  weary  of 
I  abdicated  his  authority  at  a  solemn  senate  of  the  mountain  and 
ts  holden  at  Pawtucket  Fall^.  His  farewell  address  to  his  people 
i  by  two  or  three  English  guests,  and  was  reported  by  them  to 

a  splendid  piece  of  oratory.    The  following  sentences  are  ex- 

>m  it:  — 

n  to  the  words  of  your  fitther.  I  am  an  old  oak,  that  has  withstood  tha 
nore  than  a  hundred  winters.    Leaves  and  branches  have  been  stripped 

the  winds  and  frosts,  —  my  eyes  are  dim,  —  my  limbs  totter,  —  I  must 
But  when  yoang  and  sturdy,  when  my  bow  no  young  man  of  the  Pen- 
aid  bend,  —  when  my  arrows  would  pierce  a  deer  at  a  hundred  yards, 
1  bury  my  hatchet  in  a  sapling  to  the  eye,  —  no  wigwam  had  so  many 
le  so  many  scalp-locks,  as  Passaconaway 's.  Then  I  delighted  in  war. 
of  the  Pennacooks  was  heard  on  the  Mohawk, — and  no  voice  so  loud  as 
ray's.    The  scalps  upon  the  pole  of  my  wigwam  told  the  story  of  Mohawk 

.  .  .  The  oak  will  soon  break  before  the  whirlwind,— it  shivers  and 
a  now;  soon  its  trunk  will  be  prostrate,  —  the  ant  and  the  worm  will 

it  Then  think,  my  children,  of  what  I  say.  I  commune  with  the 
it.  He  whispers  me  now :  *  Tell  your  people.  Peace  —  peace  is  the  only 
nr  race.  I  have  given  fire  and  thunder  to  the  pale-fiiceo  for  weapons.  —  I 
them  plentier  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  and  still  shall  they  increase, 
lows  they  shall  turn  with  the  plough,  —  the^e  forests  shall  fkll  by  the 
paie-faces  shall  live  upon  your  hunting-grounds,  and  make  their  villages 
fishing-plaoes.'  The  Great  Spirit  says  this,  and  it  must  be  so!  We  are 
ireriess  before  them !  We  must  bend  before  the  storm !  The  wind  blows 
9  (rid  oak  trembles,  its  branches  are  gone,  its  sap  is  frozen,  it  bends, 
eaoe,  peace,  with  the  white  man '  —  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit ; 
;h, — die  last  wish  of  Passaconaway." 


wting  upon  the  character  of  the  Merrimack  Sagamon,  the  conviction 
'upon  one,  that  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes, 
d  feared  by  his  subjects,  and  capable  of  moulding  their  fierce  passions  to 
»  history  of  New  England  would  have  told  another  story,  than  the  tri- 
or Pilgrim  Fathers,  had  P^Msaconaway  taken  a  different  vVft^n  ot  YiSa  Q!«xl 
ibMt  ofbift  tribe,  — aod  e^rerfed  his  well-known  and  ackno^lBiQ^Baftk.'^'H^ 
MMotlas  ofUa  race. "   (Potter's  Hist,  of  MdtKhcster .) 
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**  It  to  a  notorknu  fket  that  the  Kngitoh  trMpuMd  on  hto  hnntiiig-groiiiidi  nd 
•tole  hifl  lands.  Yet  he  nerer  stole  anything  ftom  them.  They  killed  his  warriors,  — 
T«t  he  never  killed  a  white  man,  woman,  or  child.  They  captured  and  imprismied 
his  sons  and  daughters, — yet  he  never  led  a  captive  into  the  wilderness.  Onee  tht 
proudest  and  most  noble  Bashaba  of  New  England,  he  passed  his  extreme  old  age 
poor,  forsaken,  and  robbed  of  all  that  was  (tear  to  him,  bv  those  to  whom  he  had  * 
been  a  firm  friend  for  nearly  half  a  century."    (Lnnruc^s  Jmst.  of  Warren,) 

Goethe  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  not  constroct  wilder  or  more  fascin&t- 

Ing  stories  than  those  that  were  narrated  and  believed  by  the  Indians  and 

colonists  about  Passaconaway.    In  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  a  brave 

and  skilful  warrior,  and  in  middle  age  a  powowy  one  of  a  semi-sacerdotal 

class  among  the  aborigines  whose  members  were  **  part  philosophers,  part 

magicians,  and  part  wizards."    One  of  the  Puritan  fathers  called  him  the 

Indian  Balaam,  and  the  parallelism  between  the  two  characters  is  certainly 

remarkable.    When  the  English  settlers  reached  the  Massachusetts  coast 

he  put  all  his  necromantic  arts  in  operation  against  them,  but  failed  so 

signally  that  he  became  convinced  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of 

the  Great  Spirit,  and  so  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  more  carnal  weapons 

of  bow  and  spear. 

**  Hee  can  make  the  water  bume,  the  rocks  move,  the  trees  dance,  metamorphtoe 
himself  into  a  flaming  man.  Hee  will  do  more ;  for  in  winter,  when  there  are  no 
green  leaves  to  be  got,  he  will  bume  an  old  one  to  ashes,  and  putting  those  into  the 
water,  produce  a  new  green  leaf,  which  you  shall  not  only  see,  but  substantially 
handle  and  canie  away  ;  and  make  of  a  dead  snake^s  skin  a  living  snake,  both  to  be 
seen,  felt,  and  heard.  This  I  write  but  upon  the  report  of  the  Indians,  who  confi- 
dently affirm  stranger  things."     (Wood's  NeW'England  Prospect.)  "    ' 

The  legend  of  the  apotheosis  of  Passaconaway  on  Mt  Washington  sug- 
gests the  mysterious  story  of  St.  Aspinquid,  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
was  an  Indian  sage,  bora  in  1588,  converted  to  Christianity  in  1628,  and 
died  in  1682.  His  funeral  was  on  Mt  Agamenticus,  and  was  attended  by 
many  sachems,  who  had  a  great  hunting-feast  and  brought  to  his  grave 
6,711  slain  animals,  including  99  bears,  66  moose,  26  bucks,  67  does,  240 
wolves,  82  wild-cats,  8  catamounts,  482  foxes,  82  buffaloes,  400  otter,  620 
beaver,  1500  mink,  110  ferrets,  520  raccoons,  900  musquashes,  501  fishers,  S 
ermines,  88  porcupines,  832  martens,  59  woodchacks,  and  112  rattlesnakes. 
On  the  mountain-tomb  was  carved  the  inscription:  — 

**  Present  meful;  absent  wanted ; 
Lived  deiired ;  died  lamented." 

St  Aspinqnid  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  for  40  years,  and 
among  66  nations,  "  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Califoraian  Sea."  Mr. 
Thatcher  thinks  that  Passaconaway  and  St  Aspinquid  were  the  same, 
since  their  age  and  reputation  so  nearly  agree;  and  advances  a  theory  that 
Passaconaway  retired  to  Mt  Agamenticus  during  King  Philip*s  War,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Aspinquid  from  the  sea>shore  Indians,  and  died  a  few 
years  later. 

The  Apostle  Eliot  and  Gen.  Gookin  saw  Passaconaway  when  he  was  in 
the  white  winter  of  his  120th  year.    After  Yd&  «k\)dic«x:\oxi  qI  \)cA^«iiT!Af:^k 
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sorereignty  he  was  granted  a  narrow  tract  of  land  in  Litchfield  bj  the 
ProYince  of  Massachnsetts,  where  he  lived  for  a  short  time.  The  time 
and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown,  bot  the  traditions  of  the  Penna- 
cooks  relate  that  he  was  carried  from  them,  in  the  winter  season,  by  a 
weird,  wolf-drawn  sleigh,  and  borne  to  the  summit  of  Mt  Washington, 
whence  he  was  received  into  heaven. 

**  Strtaiife  man  was  he  !   T  waa  nid  he  oft  ponotd 
TIm  Mble  bear  and  dew  him  in  h;*  den, 
That  oft  he  howled  throogfa  many  a  palhlcM  wood. 
And  many  a  tangled  wild  and  poiaonova  fen. 
That  ne'er  waa  trod  by  other  mortal  men 
^nie  eraggr  ledge  for  rattleanakea  he  aoughl. 
And  ehoiked  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
O'ertook  tiie  tall  gray  mooee,  aa  qolck  aa  thoagfat. 
And  than  the  noontain  eat  he  diaaea,  aad  ehaaing  cai 


*'A  womdrvm  wigktf   For  o'er  'Slogee'a  >  lee. 
With  brindled  wolrea,  all  hameeacd  three  and  three, 
WBgh  aeated  in  a  sledge,  made  in  a  trice. 
On  Mount  Agiocochook,  of  hickory. 
Be  laahed  and  reeled,  and  sung  riirbt  joDOy 
And  onee  upon  a  car  of  flaming  Are, 
The  dreadful  Indian  shook  widi  fear  to  aea 
The  king  of  Ftennaoook,  his  chief,  his  sire. 
Bide  flaming  up  to  heaven,  than  any  mountain  higher." 

YL    The  Nomenclature  of  the  Konntains. 

Men  of  culture  have  mourned,  for  many  years,  the  absurd  and  mean- 
ingless origin  and  associations  of  the  names  of  the  White  Mountains.  Be- 
ginning with  a  misnomer  in  the  title  of  the  whole  range,  they  descend 
through  various  grades  of  infelicity  and  awkwardness  to  the  last  names 
imposed  in  the  summers  of  1874  -  75.  The  confused  jumble  of  the  titles  of 
the  main  peaks  suggests  the  society  of  the  Federal  City  and  the  red-tape 
and  manoeuvring  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  rather  than  the  majesty  of 
the  natural  altars  of  New  England;  and  the  Franconian  summits  are  not 
more  fortunate.  The  minor  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  named  after 
the  farmers  who  lived  near  them,  or  the  hunters  who  frequented  their 
forests.  The  names  in  themselves  are  usually  ignoble,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  avocations  of  a  mountain-farmer  or  a  beaver-trap* 
per  are  sufficiently  noble  or  so  tend  to  produce  high  characters  as  to  call 
for  such  honors  as  these.  Other  peaks  commemorate  in  their  names  cer- 
tain marked  physical  productions  or  resemblances,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  desirable  mode  of  bestowing  titles.  But  the  farmers  who  christened 
them  were  men  of  narrow  horizons  and  starved  imaginations,  scarce 
knowing  of  the  world*s  existence  beyond  their  obscure  valleys,  and  so  we 
find  scores  of  mountains  bearing  similar  names,  and  often  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Others  were  christened  in  memory  of  puerile  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  unknown  and  little  men,  or  of  dull  legends  of  recent  origin. 
Some  were  named  after  popular  landlords  and  railroad  men ;  some  after 
ihmou*  foreign  peaks;  and  some  have  the  titlea  of  th«  Va^iia  Vck  ^^&i^ 

'  JUk»  WiBactpMMikM,  or  WfaMkiplNQtM. 
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tfaer  stand.  OtiMis  bear  rwwnHiiir  biduB  mnon^  tbm  aabr  nmtniBl  oat- 
growth  of  die  soil  and  d»  onir  fitting  afipcUBCioaa  for  the  hi^ber  peaks. 

Alter  a  brief  and  sapnrdcial  stndy  q€  mapa^  the  Etlitor  has  selected  the 
fbUowing  series  of  names  now  applied  to  wme  *ii  the  raoontains  in  and 
near  this  repaa,  to  lihow  at  caare  their  poverty  ami  the  conlosiao  resultant 
npoB  their  tieqnent  dopiicatian. 

The  names  of  eariy  hnnters  and  seCtkrs  are  pzesenred  oa  Mta.  Stinson, 
Cam  Wetastar's  Slide^  GUms  Tom  (Crawibrd),  KasBcO,  Hatdi,  Hix, 
BicidbnL,  Lyman^  Eastman*  Soow'v  Sorce,  Cartar.  Eighty  Morse,  Orne, 
bgallsy  Crawford,  Smart's^  Kinsman,  Big  and  Little  Cooiidge,  Coshman, 
Fisher,  Morgan,  Willev,  Parker,  Pickering;  Sawyer,  Gardner,  Hunt 
Probably  Welefa,  laraal.  Green's  Clif^  and  hnndreds  of  names  in  Western 
Maine  have  a  simihu*  origin.  There  are  also  sommifts  named  for  Bill 
Smith,  Bin  MerriD,  and  MoUr  OckeCt,  and  Westsem  Maiae  has  an  Aunt 
Hepsy  Brown  Monntain,  Farther  X.,.  where  tiie  himbcrmen  abound, 
there  are  monntains  whose  popular  names  are  so  rOe  aa  to  be  omitted 
from  the  maps* 

Among  the  Indian  names  now  attached  to  die  mooatains  are  Ossipee, 
Squam,  Weetamoo,  Tecumseh,  (^ceola,  Passaconaway,  Wanoafaa,  Choco- 
rua,  Watemomee,  Kinneo^  Moostlauke,  Peqoawket  (or  Kiarsarge),  Azis- 
cooa^  Chickwohiepy,  Sahattos^  and  PemigeaaaseC 

Fminent  Ameriean  statesmen  are  honored  in  Mts.  Washington,  Adams, 
Jeflersoe,  MadisoB,  Clay,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Clinton,  Jackson,  Webster, 
Hancock,  and  LmcofaiL 

The  foOowing  naoimtains  bear  the  names  of  the  townships  In  which  tliey 
are  kxated:  Gampton,  Plymouth,  Stratford,  Dixrille,  Randolph,  East 
Haven,  Westmote,  Burke.  The  Perry  Pe^cs,  Mt.  Cardigan,  and  Mt 
Dartmouth  prescrre  the  ancient  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  stand. 
Some  early  legend  or  simple  incident  connected  with  them  gave  rise  to  the 
names  of  Besolntioo,  Pifet,  Deception,  Mitten,  Cuba,  Sunday,  Nancy. 

Other  groups  of  names  are  Cow,  Horse,  Sheep,  Bull,  Wild  Cat,  Cari- 
bou, Moose,  Deer,  Rattlesnake,  Sable,  Bear,  Ea^e;  Iron,  Tin,  Ore;  Pine, 
Spruce,  Beech,  Oak,  Cedar,  Nueberry,  Cherry. 

Popular  landlords  are  commemorated  by  Hayes,  Coming,  and  Forist; 
railroad  officials  by  Anderson  and  Lyon;  mountain-explorers  by  Agassis, 
Hale,  Starr  King,  Willard,  LoweD,  Belknap,  Carrigain,  and  Field.  Lafay- 
ette and  Pnlaski  have  tbeir  peaks,  and  so  have  Seneca  and  Pliny.  Car- 
mel,  Pisgah,  Moriah,  and  Hot  are  duplicated  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont;  and  Teneriffe  and  Cape  Horn  are  here  hidden  from  the  ocean. 
The  following  names  are  inexplicable:  Puzzle,  Silver  Spriog,  Umphe, 
Goose  Kye,  Patience,  Sloop  (or  Slope),  Thorn,  Young. 

Among  the  mountains  which  have  been  named  after  some  physical 
pcottllBfUy  are  the  Haystacks,  Bald,  Table,  GlaaVs  Stairs,  Double  Head, 
(hiaJoI,  Proipeot,  Pieatant,  Sandivlch  Dam»,  TAvTcwfiSi^  ^^»5^^«s3M». 
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(or  Profile),  Flume,  Potash,  Sugar  Loaf,  Owl's  Head,  ^ist.  Sentinel, 
CoQO,  Avalanche,  Baldcap,  Baldface,  Copple  Crown,  the  Diamond  Peaks, 
Bowback,  Long,  Crescent,  Cherry,  Imp,  Surprise,  Streaked,  Speckled, 
Twins,  Green,  Black,  Blue,  the  White  Caps,  Whiteface,  Red  Hill,  Red  Rock. 

The  last  nomenclatural  degradation  is  found  in  the  various  Hog-back 
Mts.,  and  in  the  villainous  names  given  to  the  fine  peaks  of  the  Ossipee 
Bange,  which  are  called  the  Black  Snouts  by  the  neighboring  rustics. 

A  fruitAil  source  of  confusion  is  the  frequent  duplication  of  names  on 
neighboring  mountains.  Bald  Mt.  is  a  common  name  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  and  is  bestowed  on  dozens  of  peaks,  so  that  it  loses  all  its  dis- 
tinctive value  and  expression.  Speckled  Mt.  is  a  favorite  term  in  Western 
Maine,  where  it  has  several  localities.  Camers  Hump  (or  Rump)  is  found 
in  four  places;  Tumble  Down  Dick  occurs  in  Gilead,  Peru,  and  Brook- 
field;  Haystack,  in  Albany,  Franconia,  Bartlett,  and  Westmore;  OwPs 
Head  at  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  Benton,  Carroll,  Pemigewasset,  Stark, 
and  Jerusalem ;  Sugar  Loaf  in  Benton,  Stratford,  and  the  Twin-Mountam 
district;  the  pleasantly  suggestive  Rattlesnake  is  in  Rumney,  Conway, 
Bartlett,  Porter,  and  Casco.  '^ogVBack  appears  in  Benton  and  Strat- 
ford, and  on  the  Maine  frontier.  Bear  Mt.  is  in  Waterford,  Albany, 
Wentworth's  Location,  and  Stoneham.  Prospect  is  at  Lancaster,  Freedom, 
Holdemess,  and  Carlisle's  Grant.  Black  Mt.  is  in  Sandwich,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Newry,  Milan,  Peru,  and  Sweden;  and  there  are  two  of  that 
name  in  Benton.  Pleasant  is  in  Lancaster,  the  Presidential  Range,  and 
Denmark.  There  are  also  duplicates  of  Mts.  Glines,  Monadnock,  Kear- 
•arge.  Saddleback,  White  Cap,  Green,  Ragged,  and  Tom;  and  the  favorite 
prefix  ^  Bald,"  besides  the  many  cases  in  which  it  appears  alone,  is  com- 
pounded in  Baldface,  Baldcap,  Bald  Ledge,  Bald  Knob,  Bald  Peak,  and 
loon. 

Still  further  confusion  results  from  the  fact  that  one  mountain  some- 
times has  several  names,  according  to  the  difierent  villages  from  which  it 
is  viewed,  or  from  other  considerations.  Thus  a  certain  peak  lies  between 
Monroe  and  Lyman,  and  on  one  side  it  is  called  Monroe  Mt.,  on  the  other, 
Ljrman  Mt  It  is  also  called  Mt  Gardner,  because  connected  with  that 
nnge;  Hunt's  Mt.,  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey;  and  Bill  Smith's  Mt, 
after  a  farmer  who  lives  near  it  Another  peak  is  called  Middle  Mt, 
because  it  lies  between  Chocorua  and  Passaconaway ;  Bald,  because  of 
its  iMure  ledges;  Hunchback,  for  its  low  and  massive  form;  Deer,  by  the 
Albanians;  and  Paugus  because  Lucy  Larcom  so  designated  it.  Still 
mother  was  named  Mad-River  Peak  by  Prof.  Guyot,  Tecumseh  by  a 
Wisconsin  tourist,  and  Kingsley's  Peak  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Kingsley,  who  recently  ascended  it  and  fancied  that  he  was  its  discoverer. 

Out  of  this  blind  maze  of  homely  and  hackneyed  names  must  arise  the 
significant  nomenclatiuv  of  the  future.    Why  should  our  mo\mVa\TA  \tfA> 
hear  mob  noble  names  as  tboae  of  Switzerland,  the  Al\a\e\rfas»ns  ^ 
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Jungfirau,  the  MIsehabel,  the  Wetteriioni,  Monte  Bosa, — nimes  which 
reeonnd  like  the  roll  of  the  avalanche  ?  Why  can  we  not  eqnal  the  Hel- 
yellyn,  Skiddaw,  and  Gatchedicam  of  English  Cumberland  on  onr  more 
stately  mountains?  It  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  process,  but  it  has 
already  commenced  well,  and  by  the  second  centennial  the  entire  nomen- 
clature of  onr  New-England  highlands  may  be  reformed.  The  Alps  of 
Western  America  are  being  badly  treated  in  this  regard,  and  snrveyon 
and  geologists  are  allowing  their  names  to  be  attached  to  peaks  that  rival 
Mont  Blanc.  Arizona  emulates  Maine  in  its  Bill  Williams  Mt,  and  the 
depths  have  been  reached  in  Mt  Jeff.  Davis. 

TIL  Season. 

The  ttiost  favorable  season  for  a  visit  to  the  higher  monntafaifl  Is  In  July 
and  August,  for  then  the  cool  air  of  the  highlands  affords  the  most  grate- 
ful relief  to  the  burning  heats  of  the  cities.  The  hotels  and  boarding- 
bouses  are  then  filled  with  guests,  and  parties  are  frequently  formed  to 
visit  the  interesting  points  in  the  vicinity  of  each.  Metropolitan  society 
transfers  its  headquarters  and  its  modified  ceremonials  to  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  villages  are  filled  with  busy  and  exotic  life.  On 
account  of  the  clemency  of  the  temperature,  camping-parties  can  then 
attack  the  higher  mountains  and  explore  the  great  ravines. 

But,  for  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  can  choose  their  own  time, 
who  have  vigorous  physical  powers,  and  who  love  Nature  with  an  ardent 
and  undivided  love,  the  months  of  September  and  October  will  be  found 
more  favorable  for  the  visit  Then  is  the  season  of  the  harvests,  of  the 
•  magnificent  coloring  of  the  autumnal  forests,  and  of  clear  and  bland  air. 
Accommodations  are  more  easily  obtained  at  the  hotels;  and  whereas  in 
August  the  transient  tourist  is  often  obliged  to  sleep  on  sofas  or  floors  in 
overcrowded  houses,  in  the  later  months  he  is  sure  of  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  quiet  rest.  One  of  the  best  times  to  enjoy  the  scenery  is  in  late 
September  and  early  October,  after  the  sky  has  been  cleansed  by  the 
equinoctial  storm  and  before  the  higher  peaks  have  been  covered  with 
snow.  But  at  that  time  there  are  very  few  tourists  remaining  in  thlr 
region,  since  the  approach  of  the  fall  trade  and  the  opening  of  the  schools 
draw  most  of  the  visitors  back  to  their  city-homes.  The  month  of  June  is 
also  more  favorable  to  the  lover  of  nature  than  the  later  summer  months, 
because  then  the  air  is  usually  clear  and  balmy,  and  the  fresh  colors  of 
the  northern  forests  appear  in  their  best  estate.  **  From  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July  foliage  is  more  firesh;  the  cloud  scenery  is 
nobler;  the  meadow  grass  has  a  more  golden  color;  the  streams  are 
usually  more  full  and  musical;  and  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
'long  Jigbt '  of  the  afternoon,  which  V\nd\e«  lh«  \«xida«^«bi^  into  the  richest 
JoveJiaau.  ....  In  Aognat  there  are  tewex  e\«Ke  %V\s»\  >ii«!Nk  Nsk  \ms» 
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fog;  the  meadows  are  apparelled  in  more  sober  green;  the  highest  rocky 
crests  may  be  wrapped  in  mists  for  days  in  succession;  and  a  traveller 
has  fewer  chances  of  making  acquaintance  with  a  bracing  mountain 
breeze.  The  latter  half  of  June  is  the  blossom  season  of  beauty  in  the 
mountain  districts;  the  first  half  of  October  is  the  time  of  its  full-hned 
fruitage.** 

The  higher  peaks  usually  retain  their  snow  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  are  cold  and  damp,  forming  ut.favorable  ground  for  excursions. 
Sometimes  in  September,  and  invariably  in  early  October,  the  snow  revis- 
its them,  usually  to  remain  for  the  next  eight  months. 

Pedestrian  tours  should  be  made  in  June  or  the  autumn  months,  be- 
etase  the  heats  of  July  and  August  are  too  intense,  even  in  the  higher 
regions,  to  render  long-continued  physical  exercise  either  comfortable  or 
iiealthy.  The  crisp  and  electric  air  of  October  is  far  more  invigorating 
And  inspiring  than  the  sultry  languors  of  August,  and  then  the  tourist  is 
legated  with  the  gorgeous  richness  of  the  reddening  foi*ests,  contrasted, 
oftentimes,  with  the  bright  crests  of  virgin  snow  upon  the  loftier  peaks. 
In  early  June  the  air  is  often  sparkling  and  exhilarating;  but  visitors  to 
the  remoter  glens  and  to  the  forest  are  liable  then  to  suffer  from  the  at- 
tacks of  mosquitoes  and  black  flies. 

The  lake-oountry  of  New  Hampshire  should  be  visited  in  the  autumn, 
for  the  heats  of  summer  usually  lie  heavily  over  this  section,  and  render 
physical  exertion  unpleasant.  It  should  be  explored  after  the  return 
from  the  mountains,  rather  than  before,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sultriness  of 
the  summer  days. 

The  completion  of  the  railroads  through  the  mountains  has  rendered 
easy  the  task  of  visiting  them  during  those  portions  of  the  year  which 
are  not  in  the  " season "  proper.  Already  ** autumn-leaf  parties"  have 
been  formed  in  the  cities  for  brief  excursions  through  the  Notch,  and  the 
costom  will  probably  gain  in  popularity  and  interest  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  interest  in  traversing  this  region  in  the  winter  or  in  March,  when 
the  scenery  is  more  than  ever  alpine,  and  is  brilliant  in  spotless  white. 
Then  the  valleys  are  filled  with  vast  masses  of  snow,  the  peaks  stand  out 
like  white  crystals  against  the  lucid  blue  sky,  and  the  higher  ravines  are 
ftUed  with  incipient  glaciers.  Starr  King  says  that  at  this  time  the  White 
Uoontalns  become  "  a  mimic  Switzerland.'*  The  ascent  of  the  ridges  and 
ttw  exploration  of  the  ravines  can  then  be  conducted  on  snow-shoes,  the 
traveller  gliding  thus  over  dwarf  forests  and  ragged  rocks  on  a  carpet-like 
ooveringofiDOW. 

Yin.   Pedestrian  Tours, 

It  affords  gnmnd  for  rejoicing  to  lovers  of  American  physical  manhood 
that  walking-parties  are  beglnn'mg  to  traverse  some  o{  the  mot«  y^'cXa'* 
Te$gae  dittrictMof  the  Eastern  SttUes,  in  search  of  scenic  beauty  wA^sftjfc 
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orons  health.  Foremost  among  the  regions  thos  visited  is  that  heanttfiil 
mountain-land  which  lies  between  Lalces  Sebago  and  Winnepesankee  and 
the  (Connecticut  Valley,  including  the  most  majestic  and  diversified  soeoeiy 
in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  district  affords  pecul- 
iar advantages  to  the  pedestrian  on  account  of  good  roads,  short  dis- 
tances between  villages,  an  honest  and  kindly  rural  population,  and  vicinity 
to  the  great  Eastern  cities.  The  scenery  is  of  a'most  varied  and  interesting 
character,  passing  from  shadowy  woodlands  to  fertile  intervales  and  moun- 
tain-rimmed  valleys,  and  from  the  breezy  distances  of  the  open  lake-coon- 
try  to  the  imposing  ravines  of  the  higher  ranges  of  peaks.  There  is  also 
every  variety  of  walking-ground,  whereby  the  unskilled  pedestrian  can 
take  short  and  easy  saunterings  along  the  plains  of  Sandwich  and  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley,  the  Cherry-Mountain  Road,  or  the  Saco  Valley; 
the  practised  woodsman  can  encamp  among  the  unexplored  fastness  of 
the  great  wilderness  of  Pemigewasset;  the  alpestrian  finds  the  noble 
presidential  peaks  and  the  far-viewing  Sandwich  Range,  with  many  a 
deep,  unvisited  ravine,  offering  high  rewards  to  his  prowess  and  endur- 
ance; and  the  fisherman  meets  the  quietest  pools,  homes  of  myriads 
of  trout,  among  the  gorges  of  Albany  or  through  the  dolphin-colofed 
Pilot  Hills.  In  the  following  pages  the  Editor  trusts  that  every  traveller 
may  find  something  to  suit  his  taste,  whether  it  be  for  the  nobly  miyestic, 
the  wildly  primitive,  or  the  tranquilly  beautiful. 

When  the  busy  citizen  has  grown  weary  under  the  pressure  of  business 
or  study,  and  loses  his  ability  to  eat  or  sleep,  or  to  take  pleasure  either  in 
present  or  anticipated  comforts,  let  him  visit  the  niountains  and  inhale 
their  electric  air,  forgetting  for  the  month  his  home-cares,  and  adapting 
his  thoughts  to  the  ennobling  surroundings.  The  sojourn  in  a  summer* 
hotel  is  well  and  beneficial,  but  the  journey  on  foot  is  better,  since  it  gives 
incessant  variety  and  ever-changing  themes  of  diversion.  After  a  few 
days  of  marching,  he  will  cease  to  complain  of  sleepless  nights  or  zestless 
meals,  and  will  find  the  leathery  steaks  of  the  village-inns  more  delicious 
than  the  choicest  triumphs  of  the  Parisian  chefs.  The  pedestrian  tour  is 
of  high  value  to  men  of  sedentary  habits,  giving  them  a  valuable  and 
needed  change  of  habit,  expanding  their  shrunken  lungs,  and  teaching 
their  limbs  pliancy  and  strength.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  so  many  of  the 
undergraduates  of  the  New  England  colleges  taking  up  this  form  of  exer- 
cise and  visiting  the  mountains  in  small  squads  on  active  service.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  may  be  that  the  White  Mountains  shall  be  as  favorite 
walking-ground  as  the  Scottish  Highlands  or  Swiss  Alps  now  are,  and  that 
the  nervous  American  energy  may  acquire  a  legitimate  strengthening  of 
solid  Anglo-Saxon  endurance.  * 

An  objectionable  feature  connected  with  most  of  the  pedestrian  tours  hi 

tb/s  region  is  the  absurd  rate  of  speed  at  which  they  are  carried  on.    Sev- 

emi parties  of  stadentA  who  have  passed  ttoAii^  \)a!^  Tfinraai\a2aA  ^>ia^ 
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B  made  forced  marches  which  would  astonish  even  defeated 
treating  through  a  hostile  country.  No  jast  perception  of  the 
u  be  obtained  by  any  such  foot-cavalry  exploits,  and  the  ezcee- 
nusual  strain  on  the  physical  system  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
The  average  daily  march  should  not  exceed  16  M.,  and  should 
less  if  mountains  are  ascended.  The  inexperienced  walker 
nmence  moderately;  though  there  are  but  few  healthy  men  of 
who  cannot  march  12  - 15  M.  a  day  without  exhaustion.  At  the 
of  8  M.  an  hour,  this  would  make  4-5  hours  of  walking,  daily, 
hould  be  done  in  the  cooler  hours,  perhaps  at  early  morning  and 
▼ening.  Ten  hours  a  day  are  left  for  other  purposes  than  walk- 
or  enjoying  and  comprehending  the  noble  scenery  through  whkh 
is  laid. 

i  days  of  the  advocacy  of  female  suffrage  and  woman*8  rights, 
ardly  to  be  stated  that  American  ladies  can  accomplish  neariy 
g  which  is  possible  to  their  sturdier  brethren.  Among  these 
is  the  ability  for  a  light  pedestrian  tour,  and  already  our  daunt- 
8  have  threaded  the  upward  intricacies  of  Tuckerman*s  Bavine, 
the  rugged  Crawford  bridle-path,  and  visited  even  the  remote 
It  Madison.  The  Pemigewasset  Valley  has  seen  bridal  couples 
g  slowly  on  foot  along  its  Arcadian  meadows;  and  beach- 
maidens,  ranging  the  woods  from  their  camps  half-way  down 
ington,  have  played  the  part  of  Oreads  among  the  fkir  New- 
lilU. 

stom  which  once  prevailed  of  tourists  walking  through  themoun- 
putting  up  at  farm-houses  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  The  alarming 
ent  of  the  **  tramp"  scourge  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
brutality  of  many  of  the  tramps,  have  caused  the  people  of  the 
land  rural  districts  to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  unknown  foot- 
to  make  their  houses  as  castles  against  them.  Even  the  strin- 
the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  against  this  class  of  unfortunates 
to  deliver  her  borders  from  terrible  outrages  at  their  hands. 
te  are  therefore  careful  to  exclude  wayfaring  strangers  from  their 
id,  since  the  rural  inhabitants  are  not  adepts  at  physiognomy  or 
inalysis,  the  hungry  and  foot-sore  pilgrim  in  search  of  the  grand 
tiful  in  Nature  may  often  be  turned  away  from  the  fkrm-house 
tospicion  of  being  a  ruffian  or  a  burglar.  If  he  enters  at  all,  it 
be  after  a  long  and  humiliating  inquisition,  and  then  rather  as  a 
humanity  than  as  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure.  The  Editor 
nd  the  ludicrous  consternation  caused  on  several  occasions  by  the 
r  his  party  among  the  scanty  populations  of  secluded  glens, 
not  only  in  grave  inconveniences  to  the  rustics,  but  also  in  comr 
le  Guide-Book  people  to  march  hour  after  bouT  Vy  ^^QMArWodr 
mat  to  the  more  hospitable  taverns  in  the  opm  owmSttY* 
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The  following  inexpensive  inns  are  within  easy  marches  of  each  other: 
N.  Conway,  the  Washington  House,  N.  Conway  House  ;  Jackson  (9  H.)f 
Trickey^s  Jackson  Falls  House  ;  Copp's  farm-house  (14  M.)«  8  M.  be- 
yond the  Glen  House;  Gorham,  Eagle  House;  Mt- Adams  House  (11  M. 
from  Gorham,  10  M.  from  Copp*s);  Jefferson  Hill  (6  M.)t  Jefferson  Hill 
House;  Lancaster  (7  M.),  Williams  House;  Lunenburg  Heights  (7  M.), 
Chandler  House;  Littleton,  Union  Hotel;  Bethlehem  (5  M.)f  several  board- 
ing-houses; Franconia  (6  M.)t  Lafayette  House;  Lincoln  (12M.)»  Tuttle^s; 
W.  Campton  (15  M.),  Sanborn's;  Plymouth  (9  M.),  Plymouth  House. 

The  Upper-Bartlett  House  is  inexpensive;  and  so  is  the  White-Moun- 
tain House.     Other  inns  of  this  grade  are  named  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

A  fortnighrs  mixed  tour,  including  the  sail  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

and  visits  to  the  summits  of  nine  first-class  mountains,  could  be  arranged 

as  follows :  — 

Tint  day  —  By  TBlIroad  to  Weirs,  Alton  Bay,  or  Wolfrborough,  and  fhence  by 
steamboat  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  to  Centre  Harbor.  Second  day  —  Centre  Harbor 
to  Plymouth,  by  Squam  Lake  (12  M.)-  Third  day  —  Plymouth  to  Mt.  Prospect  and 
Campton  Tillage  (12  M. ).  Fourth  day  —  Campton  Tillage  to  the  Flume  House  (18  M. ). 
Fifth  day  — Flume  House  to  Mt.  Lafkyette  and  the  Profile  Houra.  Sixth  day  — 
Profile  House  to  Sugar  Hill  and  Bethlehem.  Seventh  day  —  Bethlehem  to  Kimball 
Hill  and  Jefferson  Hill.  Eighth  day  — Jefleison  Hill  to  Gorham  (17  M  ).  Ninth 
day  —  Mt.  Hayes,  and  Gorham  to  the  Glen  HoUse.  Tenth  day  —  Glen  House  to  the 
top  of  Mt  Washington.  Eleventh  day  —  Descent  by  the  bridle-path  to  the  Crawford 
House.  Twelfth  day  — Railroad  through  the  White-Mt  Notch  to  N.  Conway; 
ascent  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge.  Another  route  might  lead  from  N.  Conway  to  Jackson 
Falls  (12  M.),  and  the  ascent  of  Thorn  Mt.  (3  M.) ;  Jackson  Falls  to  the  Glen  House 

28 M.)  orCopp's  (16  M.),  visiting  Glen-Ellis  Kails  and  the  Crystal  Cascade;  Glen 
ouse  to  Gorham  (8  M. )  and  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Hayes ;  Gorham  to  Jefferson  Hill 
(17  M.);  Jefferson  to  Lancaster  (7  M.);  Lancaster  to  Bethlehem  (16  M.),  vifiting 
Kimball  Hill;  Bethlehem  to  Lafliyette  House  (6  M.)  and  Profile  House  (10  M.); 
Profile  House  to  N.  Woodstock  (9  M.);  N.  Woodstock  to  Campton  TUlage  (15  M.)f 
Campton  Village  to  Plymouth  (8  M.) 

Mt.  Washington  may  be  ascended  ftx>m  this  route  either  from  the  Glen  House  (by 
the  highway  or  Tuckerman's  Ravine)  or  fh)m  Bethlehem  (by  railway) ;  and  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch  and  the  Crawford  House  may  be  visited  during  the  detour. 

The  Lail;«- Country.  —  Wolfeborough  to  Alton  Bay  (12  M  ) ;  Alton  Bay  to  Mt 
Belknap  and  Laconia  (20  M  ) ;  Laconia  to  Plymouth  by  rail,  and  Plymouth  to  Cen« 
tre  Harbor  by  Squam  J^ake  (12  M  ) ;  Centre  Harbor  to  Bed  Hill  and  Centre  Sand- 
wich (12  M  ) ;  Centre  Sandwich  to  Moultonborough  and  Melvin  Village ;  Melvin  to 
Wolfeborough  (12  M.)  Six  days.  Meredith  Tillage  to  Centre  Harbor,  Red  Hill, 
and  Centre  Sandwich ;  Centre  Sandwich  to  Chocorua  Lake ;  Mt.  Chocorua,  and 
down  to  W.  Osfiipee;  W.  Ornipee  to  Moultonborough,  visiting  the  Whittier  Peak; 
Moultonborough  to  Centre  Harbor,  and  by  steamboat  to  Alton  Bay ;  Alton  Bay  to 
Laconia,  by  Mt.  Belknap. 

In  the  Woods,  —  The  average  walking-time  in  the  woods  is  about  a  mile 
an  hour.  On  level  ground  among  well-developed  trees  of  the  second 
growth  1^-2  M.  an  hour  may  be  made  ;  but  the  progress  is  much  slower 
among  older  trees  or  along  ridges.  "  Fallen  timber"  is  one  of  the  worst 
obstacles  in  this  mode  of  travelling.  It  is  due  to  fires  and  strong  winds, 
and  leaves  the  ground  encumbered  with  piles  of  tree-trunks  and  bristling 
with  spiky  boughs.  The  Editor  has  struggled  without  stopping  for  over 
two  boun  to  cros8  a  belt  of  fallen  timber  les^s  tliau  4  V^.  wide.  But  the  most 
e/JhctuaJ  barrier  which  Nature  puts  before  Viet  iitfraxit«:vsv-«iiux\si«&\&>^^ 
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dwarf  spruce-tree,  which  is  fonnd  on  some  of  the  higher  ridges  in  compact 
grcnres.  These  trees  are  4-7  ft.  high,  and  are  armed  with  sharp  and  in- 
flexible boughs.  They  grow  very  close  together,  and  the  spiky  Kmbs  are 
interlaced  with  each  other  in  an  inextricable  manner.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
force  a  way  through  these  jungles  that  travellers  generally  walk  over 
them  when  they  are  low,  and  creep  under  when  they  are  higji.  The 
Twin-Mountain  Bange  is  prolific  in  these  thickets,  and  other  peaks  have 
patches  of  them,  one  of  which  extends  across  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Lafayette, 
about  ^  M.  S.  of  the  peak. 

**  A  yoonc  forest  looks  poetic  in  the  distance,  especially  if  it  is  a  birch  one,  and 
itee]N  itself  every  evening  in  yellow  sunset  light.  But  attempt  to  go  through  one, 
whim  no  patti  has  been  bushed  out,  and  your  admiration  will  be  cut  down,  as  Car- 
tyle  would  ?ay, '  some  stages.'  What  with  dead  trunks  that  promise  foothold,  and 
ni  which  yon  slump  to  the  knees ;  ehevattx  de  /rise  of  great  charred  logs  that  bristle 
with  sharp  black  spikes  ;  openings  of  tall  purple  fireweed,  hiding  snags  that  pierce 
fluovuch  your  boots ;  snaky  underbrush  that  trips  you ;  intertangled  young  limbs 
that  ij  back  and  switch  your  eyes ;  rocks  half  covered  with  moss  that  wrench  the 
aokles;  slanting  sticks  that  lie  in  wait  for  your  pantaloons  .  .  .  ; — the  poetry  of 
wtld  forest-clambering  turns  out  pretty  serious  prose.  It  is  about  like  fighting  a 
phalMiT  of  porcupines."    (SrAaa  Kmo.) 

In  selecting  the  ground  for  a  forest-camp  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
two  main  requisites,  —  wood  and  water.  As  to  the  latter,  the  mountain- 
streams  are  always  clear  and  pure,  and  cold  springs  may  often  be  found. 
In  very  dry  weather,  when  the  brooks  are  exhausted,  water  may  sometimes 
be  sheared  by  following  down  some  old  torrent-bed,  and  looking  under  the 
ki|^  roclKs  in  its  course.  Having  found  water,  the  next  thing  to  be  sought 
is  wood,  and  the  stream  may  be  followed  until  the  desired  kinds  are  met. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  **  stub,*'  or  trunk  of  a  dead  fir-tree,  many  of  which 
•are  found  in  these  woods,  standing  upright  in  white  decay,  and  easily 
pushed  over,  but  retaining  tough  dry  hearts,  suitable  for  kindlings.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  day*s  march  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  broad 
sheets  of  birch-bark,  with  which  to  start  the  fire.  Then  several  hard- wood 
trees  (maple,  birch,  or  beech)  should  be  felled  and  cut  up  into  logs,  for  the 
backlogs  of  the  fire.  It  is  desirable  to  pitch  the  camp  as  near  as  possible 
to  these  trees,  in  order  to  save  the  labor  of  carrying  the  heavy  logs  for 
some  distance.  Having  secured  enough  fire-wood  to  last  all  night,  one  or 
two  fir-trees  are  cut  down  and  stripped  of  their  small  boughs,  which  are 
carried  to  the  tent  and  laid  carefully  on  its  bottom,  very  much  as  shingles 
are  fastened  on  a  roof,  —  the  tier  nearest  the  fire  having  their  broken  ends 
toward  the  fire,  but  the  others  having  their  eoft  parts  toward  that  side. 
The  weary  voyagers  thus  secure  a  bed  which  is  soft,  springy,  and  aro- 
matic 

Tourists  should  be  careful  about  the  use  of  fire  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
monntaina,  during  dry  weather.    The  camp-fires  should  be  well  guarded 
and  kept  from  spreading  among  the  leaves,  and  they  should  be  extinguished 
before  being  left.    Serious  and  destmctive  forest>fires  hav«  tqwoWa^  ttoia 
9  In  tbh  regard;  and,  since  the  woodlandB  ia  li^«9  BaccQ]^(SfiSBA 
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•re  in  no  sense  pnblio  or  State  pmperty,  the  bnming  of  a  piece  of  forest 
inToWes  a  direct  loss  to  its  owners.  Large  Vsafires  which  have  been  kin- 
dled and  left  on  the  mountains  have  spread  to  the  I'ukinble  timber  below 
and  caused  heavy  losses.  A  portion  of  the  Green  Hills  'Vf  Gonwaj  was 
burned  over  in  this  manner,  and  the  unlucky  tourists  who  kin^M^e  fire 
were  mulcted  in  heavy  damages. 

An  arduous  but  highly  interesting  excursion,  and  one  practicable  only 
for  skilful  woodsmen,  could  be  arranged  on  the  Presidential  Range,  trav- 
ersing the  whole  ridge  in  three  days.  On  the  first  day  an  early  start  should 
be  secured  from  Gopp's,  and  the  party  could  cross  Mts.  Madison  and 
Adams,  encamping  in  the  ravine  beyond.  On  the  second  day,  cross  Mts. 
Jefferson  and  Washington,  and  encamp  in  Tuckennan*s  Ravine.  On  the 
third  day  ascend  from  the  ravine  to  the  bridle-path  at  the  base  of  Wash- 
ington's cone,  and  go  down  over  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton 
to  the  Crawford  House.  This  route  is  feasible  only  in  pleasant  weather, 
since  the  advent  of  a  storm  (even  in  August)  would  render  an  encampment 
in  the  higher  ravines  almost  untenable. 

IX.  Equipments. 

Ilie  clothing  should  be  strong  and  well  made,  with  buttons  riveted  on,  and 
with  capacious  pockets.  If  the  pedestrian  wishes  to  stop  at  the  best  hotels 
along  his  route,  and  cares  to  be  presentable  there,  he  should  carry  appro- 
priate clothing  to  don  at  these  places.  In  case  of  a  prolonged  tour  he 
would  need  a  valise  for  superfluous  clothing  and  books,  which  could  be 
sent  by  express  from  point  to  point  ahead. .  A  reserve  of  this  kind  would  be 
found  of  great  aid  and  value  under  either  of  several  conceivable  continr 
gencies.  A  flannel  shirfr,  with  a  rolling  collar  of  the  same  material,  is  about 
all  the  chest-covering  which  is  comfortable  in  warm-weather  walking. 
Linen  collars  and  cufis  are  quickly  melted  by  perspiration ;  the  waiscoat  is 
quite  superfluous;  and  the  coat  (a  light  English  shooting-jacket,  buttoning 
across  the  breast,  is  the  best)  should  be  rolled  up  and  carried  on  the 
haversack.  ' 

Shoes  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  should  fit  neatly.  Avery 
tight  shoe  pinches  the  foot  when  the  blood  settles  downward,  and  a  loose 
one  is  apt  to  chafe.  The  bottoms  of  the  soles  and  heels  should  be  gar- 
nished with  rows  of  soft  iron  hob-nails,  to  prevent  wearying  slips  while 
ascending  steep  grassy  hills,  and  to  avert  the  dangerous  falls  which  some- 
times result  from  climbing  inclined  ledges  with  smooth  soles.  If  the  nail- 
heads  are  of  hard  iron,  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  their  acting  like 
skates  and  causing  the  very  disasters  which  they  were  meant  to  avert. 
The  Congress  gaiter  is  perhaps  the  best  shoe  to  walk  in,  since  the  elastic 
sides  afford  suppcact  to  the  ankles  and  room  for  iVve  «U^t'expansion  of  the 
^)ot0    It  does  Bot  annoy  one  by  getting  xmllcd.  ot  'b-j  VMs\si\^  q'S.  XsM^Xsaa^x 
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It  does  not  harden  into  a  stoTO-pipe  rigidity,  as  boots  do  after  a  rainy  walk ; 
and  It  keeps  the  ankles  dry  as  low  shoes  cannot.  Woollen  socks  protect 
the  feet  from  being  chafed  better  than  any  other  kind.  A  pair  of  slippers 
should  be  carried  to  relieve  the  weary  feet  at  night  and  when  they  have 
been  wet.  Besides  being  very  comfortable,  it  is  beneficial  and  refreshing 
to  bathe  the  feet  after  every  day's  walk,  and  some  luxurious  pedestrians 
carry  a  small  bottle  of  bay-mm  with  which  to  cool  their  ankles  at  night. 

If  it  is  designed  to  attack  remote  wilderness-peaks  or  to  penetrate  the 
pathless  woods,  the  traveller  should  get  a  pair  of  duck  overalls,  for  there 
is  no  material  known  among  tailors  that  can  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
sharp  boughs  and  rugged  crags  in  these  regions. 

The  BdverwadL —  The  best  way  in  which  to  carry  a  limited  amount  of 
personal  luggage  is  in  a  haversack,  which  may,  at  times,  be  used  as  a 
knapsack,  or  carried  in  the  hand.  Strong  and  capacious  haversacks  of 
white  canvas,  neatly  ornamented,  may  be  bought  at  the  trunk-stores  in 
Boston  for  $  2  50  -  8.00  each.  They  may  be  worn  as  a  knapsack  by  having 
a  small  loop  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  inner  side,  through  which 
passes  the  middle  of  the  long  strap.  Two  stout  thongs  should  be  attached 
by  their  middles  to  the  rings  by  which  the  long  strap  is  fastened  to  the 
haversack,  and  upon  these  the  rolled-up  coat  may  be  secured  during 
walking-time. 

Parties  who  design  to  encamp  among  the  mountains  should  be  provided 
with  axes,  with  which  to  cut  fire-wood  and  tent-poles.  It  is  expedient  to 
have  the  axe  furnished  with  a  closely  fitting  cover  of  thick  leather,  which 
may  be  bound  upon  the  metal  by  thongs.  Dangerous  accidents  may 
thus  be  avoided,  and  the  axe  is  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  rust. 

A  hnaptach  is  indispensable  to  the  forest-traveller,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  provisions  which  he  must  carry.  This  equipment  should 
be  furnished  with  a  stout  firame,  in  order  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  its 
contents. 

The  Editor  has  encamped  in  shelter,  *•*  A,*'  and  Sibley  tents,  and  in  bark 
and  bough  camps,  but  for  ordinary  forest-marching  he  prefers  a  light 
shed-tent,  which  may  be  made  of  nine  yards  of  white  cotton  drilling,  cut 
into  three  lengths,  which  are  sewed  together  at  the  sides,  firmly  bound  at 
the  ends,  and  provided  with  five  rope-holes  at  each  end.  Canvas  tents 
require  heavy  and  well-adjusted  poles,  and  are  burdensome  to  carry;  while 
bark  or  bough  camps  are  difficult  to  make,  and  the  latter  are  leaky  in  wet 
weather;  but  the  shed-tent  may  be  set  up  i«  a  few  minutes  with  sticks 
from  the  woods,  —  it  is  light,  and  it  throws  off  all  the  rain  that  can  fall  on 
it  when  in  the  forest.  In  front  of  the  open  side  of  the  tent  the  camp-fire 
is  placed,  and  serves  both  for  cooking  purposes  and  for  wanning  the  night 
air,  besides  smoking  out  the  black  files  and  mosquitoes.  The  weight  of  a 
shed-tent  of  this  character  is  about  2i  pounds.  It  Ift  ««\.  \xv  \>^  tmxvxCvcv^ 
a  short  po}e  through  the  rope-ioops  on  one  end,  and  pvxll  T\^>i2ci<^  v^\^  ^^ 
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two  forked  sticks  about  6  feet  high,  which  are  set  in  the  ground  or 
supported  by  two  other  forked  sticks  from  behind.  The  tent  is  then 
drawn  back  tightly-  and  fastened  to  the  ground  by  extemporized  ten^ 
pegs  through  the  rope-loops  on  the  lower  end.  A  good  shelter  is  thus 
formed  on  the  back  and  overhead,  which  is  generally  sufficient  in  the 
windless  woods,  though  fir-boughs  may  also  be  piled  at  the  sides  in  case 
of  storm. 

A  Jidd-glam  will,  of  course,  be  a  valuable  companion  for  travellers  in 
this  region.  It  is  preferable,  for  landscape  purposes,  to  a  spy-glass  or  tele- 
scope, since  it  opens  a  broader  field,  and  is  more  easily  manipulated. 
The  small  but  costly  Tolles  telescopes  are  of  remarkable  power,  and  may 
be  used  by  visitors  who  desire  the  most  distant  views.  For  mountain- 
work  the  field-glass  should  be  covered  with  canvas,  or  otherwise  ad- 
equately protected  against  the  rocks  and  trees. 

A  rubber  overcoat  will  be  found  of  service  to  tourists  who  make  long 
excursions  in  the  woods  and  thickets  during  or  after  rain-storms.  An 
umbrella,  besides  being  very  awkward  to  carry,  is  of  but  little  use  in  these 
regions,  since  it  cannot  protect  the  clothing  from  the  drenching  splashes 
of  wet  bushes.  The  rubber  coat  averts  all  trouble  from  this  source,  and 
sheds  the  rains  from  above  with  equal  facility,  protecting  also  the  field- 
glass,  haversack,  and  other  equipments.  It  is  also  comfortable  to  sleep 
in  during  night-encampments  whereto  no  blankets  can  be  carried.  The 
Editor  wore  an  18-ounce  rubber  coat  (costing  $  10)  during  all  the  storms 
that  the  Guide-Book  survey  encountered,  traversing  many  leagues  of 
tangled  forests  and  jungles,  wherein  woollen  clothing  was  reduced  to  tat- 
ters, but  so  firm  and  strong  was  the  light  water-proof  fabric  that  it  escaped 
without  a  rent. 

Tourists  who  do  not  enter  the  primitive  forests,  and  pedestrians  gener- 
ally, will  find  a  valuable  companion  in  a  light,  strong-sticked  umbreUctf 
which  can  be  used  as  a  walking-staff,  a  shelter  against  the  sun,  or  a  protec- 
tion against  showers.  It  will  also  be  useful  as  a  support  m  climbing 
mountains,  though  if  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stout  canvas  cover,  to  protect  it  against  the  abrasion  of 
rocks  and  bushes. 

,  Every  one  who  enters  the  pathless  woods  or  advances  along  the  remoter 
ridges  should  carry  a  serviceable  pocket  oompassj  by  whose  aid  he  may 
recover  his  reckoning  in  case  he  gets  lost.  The  cheap  compasses  that  are 
sold  in  many  of  the  shops  are  usually  unreliable. 

Alpenstocks  and  mountain-staffs  are  useful  only  on  mountains  where 
good  roads  or  paths  have  been  made,  or  above  the  line  of  large  vegetation. 
Most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods  and  thickets,  and  both 
hands  are  needed  constantly  to  keep  the  boughs  and  bushes  from  sweep- 
Jn/ir  the  fkce.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  encumbering  one  hand  with  a 
nearjy  aseleas  stick. 
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X.  Guides. 

There  are  but  a  very  few  guides  left  among  the  White  Mountains,  since 
most  of  the  popular  routes  are  now  so  plain  and  easy  as  to  render  that 
profession  unprofitable.  Their  services  command  from  $  1.50  to  $  8  a  day. 
The  farmers  who  live  near  the  mountains  are  usually  familiar  with  the 
ridges  and  ravines  in  their  vicinity  and  will  impart  information  freely,  if 
approached  in  a  proper  manner.  Oftentimes  these  men  can  be  engaged 
as  guides  over  ground  where  they  are  acquainted,  and  they  are  generally 
intelligent  and  reliable. 

No  one  should  attempt  ahne  the  passage  of  the  great  ravines  or  to  visit 
oatof-the-way  mountains,  since  in  case,  of  any  accident  resulting,  it 
mifi^t  be  impossible  either  to  get  out  or  to  summon  assistance. 


XI.  Routes. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads  into  the  mountain-district  has  sub- 
stituted for  the  formerly  arduous  task  of  travelling  from  point  to  point  a 
luxurious  and  rapid  transit,  while  by  lifting  the  tourist  on  higher  grades 
it  afTords  better  opportunities  for  outlooks.  The  sybaritic  traveller  now 
traverses  the  savage  defiles  and  ascends  the  rugged  valleys  while  reclining 
among  the  cushions  of  a  palace-car,  passing  thus  over  ground  that  was 
formerly  visited  only  by  weary  days  of  horseback-riding  on  miry  and  rocky 
roads.  Either  of  the  mountain-resorts  may  be  reached  by  an  easy  day's 
journey  from  Bostom ;  and  one  may  breakfast  on  Beacon  Hill  and  sup  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 

There  are  several  long  stage-lines  in  the  mountain-district,  including 
thode  from  Glen  Station  to  the  Glen,  the  Glen  to  €U)rham,  Lancaster 
to  Jefferson  Hill,  Littleton  to  the  Francouia  Iron  Works,  Plymouth  to 
the  Profile  House,  and  Centre  Harbor  to  W.  Ossipee.  These  are  served 
by  large  Concord  stages,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  each,  and  afford  to 
the  summer-loiterer  the  variety  of  a  journey  in  the  olden  style.  The  out- 
side seats  should  be  secured,  if  the  weather  is  not  threatening,  in  order  to 
get  the  views  on  all  sides.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  stage-line  has  not 
been  established  between  Gorham  and  Jefferson  Hill,  and  over  the  Cherry- 
Ifonntain  Road. 

Many  combinations  may  be  made  among  the  existing  railroad,  steam- 
boat, and  stage  lines,  in  order  to  form  routes  to  the  mountains.  A  few  of 
these  are  set  forth  below,  and  full  descriptions  of  their  stations  and 
points  of  interest  may  be  found  in  the  compamon  to  l\i\»  ^^oVimA^  Q^ 
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Romtes/rom^new  York. 

1.  Bj  the  Hadflon  RiTer  and  Lake  ChampUin.  This  route  may  be  taken  bj  dther 
the  N.  Y.  Central  <ft  H.  R.  R.  R.  (ur  the  rirer  steamers  to  Albany ;  thence  northward 
by  the  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  R  R. ;  up  Lake  Champlain  by  the  steamboats  (or  in- 
olnding  Lake  Qeorge  by  a  short  detoor) ;  and  then  across  Vermont  by  the  Central- 
Vermont  and  Wells-RiYer  route,  or  by  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R 

The  most  direct  route  from  New  York  to  the  mountains  is  that  by  way  of  New 
Hayen,  Uartford,  Springfield,  Bellows  Falls,  White-Riyer  Junction,  Wells  River,  and 
Wing  Road.  The  distances  are :  New  York  to  New  Hayen,  74  M  ;  Hartford,  110 ; 
Springfield,  136;  Brattleborough,  196;  Bellows  Falls,  222;  White-Riyer  Junction, 
262 ;  Wells  Riyer.  808 ;  Fabyan  House,  8i8 ;  (Lancaster,  S44). 

Either  of  the  routes  from  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains  is  available  by  passen- 
gelrs  from  New  York  and  the  West,  and  Boston  may  be  reached  by  the  N.  Y.  &  Bos- 
ton Express  Line  (yia  Springfield)  or  the  Shore  liine  of  railroads,  or  by  the  steam- 
boat and  rail  routes  yia  New  London,  Stonlngton,  or  Fall  Riyer. 

The  routes  from  Portland  may  also  be  used  by  reaching  Boston  on  either  of  the 
aboye-mentioned  lines,  and  passing  thence  to  Portluid  ;  or  by  taking  a  sea-yoyage 
on  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Maine  Steamship  Company,  whMh  run  between  New 
York  and  Portland  via  Long-Island  Sound  and  Vineyard  Sound  (fiire  S  6,  meals  not 
included).  Portland  may  also  be  reached  by  the  new  throu|^  route  from  Worces- 
ter through  Nashua  and  Rochester,  Worcester  being  on  the  N.  Y.  &  Bost^  Express 
Line,  or  by  the  Norwich  Line  (on  the  Sound). 

FVom  Boston. 

The  routes  from  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains  are :  — 

1.  By  through  trains  on  the  Boston,  Lowell  &  Nashua  R.  R.  and  Concord  R.  B. 
to  Concord  and  thence  by  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal-  and  White-Mountains, 
N.  H  ,  R.  R.  to  the  lake-country,  the  Pemigewasset  and  Upper  Connecticut  Vallejs, 
Littleton,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem,  the  Twin-Mountain  and  Fabyan  Houses,  and  tiie 
top  of  Mt  Washington  (see  Route  2). 

2i  By  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  along  the  sea-coast  to  Portsmouth,  and  thence  to  Wolfe- 
borough  and  N.  Conway,  connecting  at  the  latter  point  with  trains  on  the  P.  &  0. 
R.  R.  for  the  Notch  and  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  (see  Route  1). 

The  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  does  not  approach  the  mountains,  but  it  has  a  branch 
to  Alton  Bay, on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  whence  tourists  can  cross  the  lake  by  steam- 
er to  Wolfeborough  (on  the  Eastern  R.  R.)  or  Weirs  (on  the  B.,  C  &  M.  R.  R.). 

The  routes  from  Portland  are  also  available  to  travellers  mountainward  from  Bos- 
ton, Portland  being  easily  reached  either  by  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  the  Boston  &  Maine 
K.  B.,  or  the  comfortable  vessels  of  the  Portland  Steam  Packet  Company. 

From  Portland; 

1.  The  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  passing  Sebago  Lake  and  N.  Conway,  and 
travexiiing  the  Notch  (see  Route  5). 

2.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  ibllowing  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley,  and 
pasi4ng  Bethel,  €k)rham,  and  Oroveton  (see  Route  6). 

Passengers  from  points  E.  of  Portland  can  either  take  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
routes  or  go  to  Boston  by  steamer,  and  take  one  of  the  routes  from  that  place. 

Passengers  from  Quebec  visit  the  mountains  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailwi^.  Pas- 
sengers from  Montreal  can  take  either  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  7)  or  the 
Southeastern-Counties  Railway  (Route  8),  in  the  latter  case  changing  cars  at  Wells 
Riyer. 

Passengers  from  Niagara  Falls  and  the  West  can  use  either  of  the  routes  from 
Montreal  or  Albany,  or  pass  to  the  mountains  by  way  of  Boston. 
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Xn  Bound  Trips. 

The  milroads  that  pass  near  the  moantains  make  series  of  excnrsion- 
nmtes  every  summer,  with  reduced  rates  on  the  whole  circuit,  and  coapon- 
Uckets  which  coyer  the  entire  trip.  Some  of  them  publish  little  pam- 
phlets containing  lists  of  these  routes  and  detaUs  of  their  combinations, 
with  the  prices  in  each  case, — and  these  lists  are  given  or  sent^ro^w 
on  application  at  the  offices  of  their  general  passenger  agents.  Among 
Ibasearethe  Central  Vermont  R.  B.  (office  at  822  Washington  St.,  Boston), 
the  BoAcm,  Ckmcord  &  Montreal  B.  B.  (5  State  St.,  Boston),  the  Porthind 
k  Ogdensburg  B.ft.'^affices  on  Exchange  St.,  Portland),  and  the  Grand 
Tmnk  Railway  (at  280  Washtnglaa  St.,  Boston). 

The  following  rates  are  according  to  the  Eastern  IZ.Tt.'tui  1^^1874,  and  are  here 
ghren  In  order  that  the  tonrist  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  expense  oTtlie  -joarn^ 
(The  completion  of  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R.  from  Bemis  Station  to  the  Fabjan  Hoorn  wm 
reduce  the  expense  in  that  section  somewhat,  by  snbstitnting  nulroad-traTelling 
for  Btae^g.) 

1.  Eastern  R.  R  ,  Boston  to  Wolfeborongh  and  return,  S5  00. 

2.  Butem  and  Qrand  Tmnk  Railways  to  Portland  and  Goiliam,  and  stage  to  Gkn 
House,  S  7.00. 

8  Eastern  R.  R.  to  N.  Conway  and  stage  to  Olen  House,  S  8.00. 

4.  Eastern  R.  R.  to  N.  Conway,  P.  k  0.  R.  R.  to  Portland,  Eastern  R.  R.  to  Bos- 
ton, $10.00. 

5.  Butem  R.  R.  to  Wolftb(»ongh,  steamer  to  Centre  Harbor  and  return,  Eastern 
R.  R.  to  Boston,  S  6.60. 

8.  Eastem  R.  R.  to  Wolftborouffh,  steamer  to  Weirs,  B.,  C.  &  M.  and  Lowell 
R.  Rs.  to  Concord  and  Boston,  $  6.80. 

7.  Eastem  R.  R  to  N.  Conway  and  return  to  Wolfeborough,  steamer  to  Weirs,  B., 
C.  A  M.  and  Lowell  R.  Rs.  to  Concord  and  Boston,  9 10. 76. 

8.  Eastem  R.  R.  to  N.  Conway,  stages  to  Olen  House  and  Gorham,  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.  to  Portland,  Eastem  R.  R.  to  Boston,  9 16.00. 

TIm  **  Summer  Excursionist  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  "  is  the  best  and 
most  copious  list  of  routes  in  New  England,  being  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
embellished  with  {rfctnres  of  many  of  the  summer  hotels.  It  is  giyen  or  sent  free  on 
application  to  the  office,  and  contains  the  details  and  prices  of  oyer  850  excuision- 
loates,  from  whteh  the  following  fiye  are  taken  (edition  of  1876). 

1.  By  rail  from  Boston  to  Concord  and  Plymouth  ;  stage  to  the  Profile  House  and 
Littleton ;  raU  to  Wells  RWer,  White-Riyer  Junction,  Bellows  Falls,  Fitchburg,  and 
Boston.     Fare  for  the  round  trip ,  $  16.66. 

2.  By  rail  from  Boston  to  Concord  and  Weirs ;  steamer  to  Centre  Harbor ;  stage 
to  W.  Ossipee ;  rail  to  N.  Conway,  Fabyan  House,  and  Bethlehem ;  stage  to  Profile 
House  and  Littleton ;  rail  to  Wells  Riyer,  Bellows  Falls,  Fitchburg,  and  Boston. 
Fare,  •  22.26. 

8.  By  rail  from  Boston  to  ntchburg,  Bellows  falls,  Wells  Rlyer,  and  Littleton  ; 
Btacpe  Co  Profile  House  and  Bethlehem  ;  rail  to  Ammonoosuc  station  and  up  Mt. 
Washington;  carriage  to  Olen  House;  stage  to  N.  Conway;  rail  to  W.  Ossipee; 
ftaee  to  Centre  Harbor ;  steamer  to  Weirs ;  rail  to  Concord  and  Boston.  Fare, 
S  29.15. 

4.  Bail  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg,  Bellows  Falls,  Wells  Kiyer,  and  Littleton ;  stage 
to  Profile  House  and  Bethlehem ;  rail  to  Fabyan  House  and  back  to  Boston  by 
Fitchburg.    Fare,  S  19.00. 

6.  Sound  steamer  to  New  York  ;  Hndson-Riyer  steamerto  Albany  ;  rail  to  Niagara 
Falls ;  rail  to  Lewiston ;  steamer  to  Toronto ;  rail  or  steamer  to  Montreal ;  steamer 
to  Quebec  and  back ;  rail  to  Montpelier,  Wells  Riyer,  and  Littleton ;  stage  to  Profile 
Hoose  aad  Bethlehem ;  rail  to  Fabyan  House,  Crawford  House,  N.  Conwny,  and 
WoUbborouKh ;  steamer  to  Centre  Harbor  and  Weirs  *,  nil  to  Concoct  «Aii'&«\fiicu 
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XTTT.  Hotek  and  Boarding-liouses. 

The  White-Mountain  region  is  proYided  with  numerous  large  and  first- 
class  hotels,  In  which  nearly  every  luxury  of  the  cities  may  be  found, 
together  with  cuisines  of  far-famed  excellence.  The  chief  of  these  arc  the 
Kiarsarge  House,  at  N.  Conway;  the  Glen  House,  in  the  Peabody  Glen; 
the  Crawford  House,  at  the  White-Mountain  Notch ;  the  Fabyan  House, 
on  the  Ammonoosuc  plain;  the  Twin-Mountain  House,  in  Carroll;  the 
Profile  House,  in  the  Franconia  Notch ;  and  the  Pemigewasset  House,  at 
Pl3nnonth.  The  rates  of  board  at  these  great  caravansaries  are  $4- 
4.60  a  day,  with  varying  reductions  for  tourists  who  remain  for  some 
weeks,  —  dependent  on  the  location  of  rooms  and  the  number  occupying 
them,  and  on  the  duration  of  the  sojourn.  Large  reductions  in  the  price 
of  permanent  board  are  made  in  June  and  September,  before  the  opening 
and  after  the  close  of  the  popular  season  of  travel.  During  the  height  of 
the  season  the  hotels  are  usually  crowded,  and  transient  guest«  are  some-  . 
times  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  ofiices  or  parlors.  In  several  of  these  hruses 
the  waiters  are  students  of  Dartmouth  and  Bates  Colleges,  or  young  ladles 
from  the  New-Hampshire  academies  and  seminaries. 

Smaller  than  either  of  the  aforementioned  houses,  yet  in  many  respects 
of  a  high  grade  of  excellence,  are  the  following  hotels:  The  Intervale, 
McMillan,  and  Sunset  Pavilion,  in  and  near  N.  Conway;  the  Conway 
House,  at  Conway  Comer;  the  Plaisted  and  the  Waumbek,  at  Jefferson 
Hill;  the  Lancaster,  at  Lancaster;  the  Sinclair  and  the  Maplewood,  at 
Bethlehem;  and  the  Sumner,  at  Dalton.  These  houses  charge  about 
$  3  a  day,  and  make  large  reduction  for  permanent  boarders.  They  are 
well-conducted  and  comfortable,  and,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  have 
richly  provided  tables. . 

There  are  many  second-class  inns  among  the  outer  valleys,  whose  rates 
for  transients  vary  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day,  and  their  accommodations 
are  subject  to  a  like  variation. 

The  villages  on  the  outer  borders  of  the  mountain-district  have  several 
comfortable  hotels,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Oxford  House, 
at  Fryeburg;  the  Bethel  and  "The  Elms,'*  at  Bethel;  the  Oak-Hill  and 
Thayer's,  at  Littleton;  the  Sj)ring  House,  at  Newbury;  and  the  Bear- 
camp-River  House,  at  W.  Ossipee. 

Boardififf-kouses  among  the  mountains  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and 
are  found  in  all  the  villages  and  out  on  the  roads  on  every  side.  They 
vary  from  the  large  and  commodious  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
near  the  favorite  resorts  down  to  the  story-and-a-half  farm-houses,  in 
whose  antiquated  chambers  small  families  can  take  shelter.  The  usual 
rates  in  the  better  houses  are  $ 7 - 10  a  week,  and  in  the  farm-houses  $ 5-7 
A  week.  Lists  of  these  houses  wUV  be  fovwd  m  Ui^  subsequent  pages. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are  Willey'a  and  Sea\e^'''ft,  %.\.  "^^  ^xi-^^-^*^  ^^ 
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groaps  at  Kiarsarge  Village  and  Lower  Bartiett;  the  Thorn-Moantain,  at 
Jackson;  Lary^s,  at  Gorham;  6ates*s,  in  Shelburae;  the  Hillside,  at 
Lancaster;  the  Starr-King  and  Jefferson-Hill  Houses,  at  Jefferson  Hill;  the 
Mt- Adams  House,  in  Jefferson;  Dodge's  and  Fiske's,  near  Whitefield; 
Goodenow's,  at  Sugar  Hill;  the  Franconia  and  Lafayette  Houses,  in 
Franconia  township;  the  Bellevue,  Strawberry-Hill,  ML-Agassiz,  Pros- 
pect, and  others,  at  Bethlehem;  Parker's  and  Fox's,  in  Woodstock;  Gree- 
ley's, at  Waterville;  Merrill's  and  Foss's,  in  Thornton;  Foss's,  Chase's, 
Mitchell's,  and  Sanborn's,  in  Campton  township;  Blair's,  near  Plymouth. 
All  die  Connecticut- Valley  towns  have  similar  houses.  The  number  of 
fluin4ioase8  is  large  where  people  can  get  plain  fare  and  old-time  sur- 
nmndings  in  return  for  a  very  moderate  compensation. 

The  Mountain^tcp  Hotels,  The  Mt-Washington  Summit  House  has 
probably  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  a  first  class  hotel  as  its  situation  and 
climate  allow.  It  is  a  large  and  firmly  built  house,  well  warmed,  but 
indifferently  yentilated;  and  sets  a  good  table.  The  hotel  on  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant (Maine)  is  in  many  respects  the  most  comfortable  of  the  summit* 
houses,  haying  broad  verandas  and  neat  environs.  The  house  on  Mt 
Kiarsarge  is  smaller  and  less  comfortable,  but  meals  and  shelter  can  be 
obtained  there.  The  Mt.-Hayes  House  is  a  ruin;  and  that  on  Mt.  Moriah 
has  disappeared.  The  Prospect  House,  on  Moosilauke,  was  deserted  and 
in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation  at  the  time  of  the  Editor's  visit,  but  its 
proprietors  intend  to  restore  it  to  comparative  habitability. 

The  Lake-Country.  —  The  chief  hotels  near  Lake  Winnepesankee  are  the 
Senter  House,  at  Centre  Harbor,  and  the  Pavilion,  at  Wolfeborough,  both 
of  which  are  large  and  first-class  hotels,  pleasantly  situated  with  regard 
to  views  over  the  water.  The  Moulton  House,  at  Centre  Harbor,  and  the 
Glendon  House,  at  Wolfeborough,  are  smaller  summer  houses,  comfort- 
able and  pleasant,  and  charging  $3  a  day.  The  Laconia  Hotel  and  the 
WiUard  House  are  at  Laconia,  near  Lake  Winnesquam.  The  Bearcamp- 
River  House  (formerly  Banks's)  is  pleasantly  situated  at  W.  Ossipee  sta- 
tion, not  &r  from  the  Ossipee  and  Silver  Lakes. 

Boarding-bouses  are  scattered  plentifully  through  the  lake-country,  most 
of  them  being  at  Wolfeborough,  Centre  Harbor,  and  Sandwich.  Long 
Island  has  two  large  houses  ;  Meredith  hift  two ;  Moultonborough  and 
Tam worth  have  several;  and  the  Bay- View  House,  near  Laconia,  is  one  of 
the  best.  On  the  shores  of  Squam  Lake  there  is  but  one  small  cottage  for 
the  reception  of  boarders. 
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XIV.  The  Villages. 

N.  Conway  is,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  the  summer-capital  of 
the  mountain-region.  >It8  inhabitants  have  done  and  allowed  many  things 
which  have  deteriorated  from  its  attractiveness,  and  have  neglected  impor- 
tant improvements;  but  the  Saco  intervales,  though  mutilated,  are  still 
beautiful,  and  there  is  no  place  in  or  near  the  mountains  whence  so  many 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made.  The  hotel-accommodations  are  suffi- 
cient and  good,  and  the  railroad  conununicatious  with  Ik>ston,  Portland, 
and  the  Crawford  and  Fabyan  Houses  are  easy  and  frequent  Bethlehem 
also  has  large  accommodations  for  summer-boarders,  but  its  environs  are 
comparatively  uninteresting.  Being  at  a  greater  altitude  than  N.  Conway, 
it  is  much  cooler,  a  marked  advantage  in  the  month  of  August.  Jef- 
ferson Hill  has  good  hotels,  and  is  steadily  rising  in  public  favor.  Its 
environs  are  of  some  attractiveness,  and  the  view  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
White  Mountains,  as  obtained  from  this  point,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  in  the  State.  Oorham  is  the  nearest  village  to 
Mt  Washington,  and  there  are  many  interesting  places  in  the  vicinity ; 
but  its  peculiar  charm  as  a  quiet  mountain-hamlet  is  ii^jured  by  the 
presence  there  of  the  repair-shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Bethel 
and  Fryeburg  are  rich  and  beautiful  villages  near  the  mountains,  in  West- 
em  Maine,  —  the  former  being  on  the  Androscc^gin  and  the  latter  on  the 
Saco.  Lancaster  and  Littleton  are  on  the  W.  slope,  and  are  prosperous 
and  pleasant  towns,  having  good  hotel-accommodations  and  commanding 
broad  panoramic  views.  Newbury,  in  Vermont,  is  a  lovely  village,  tran- 
quil and  neat,  with  a  prospect  of  the  Franconia  and  Benton  Ranges;  and 
Warren,  if  it  had  better  accommodations  and  a  less  straggling  settlement, 
would  be  a  good  centre  for  many  profitable  excursions.  Campton  Village 
and  Plymouth  are  S.  of  the  Franconia  Range,  and  in  close  contiguity  with 
the  Waterville  mountains.  They  have  spacious  quarters  for  summer-vis- 
itors, and  are  rich  in  their  surroundings.  Meredith  and  Alton  Bay  being 
shut  off  on  long  arms  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Wolfeborough  and  Centre 
Harbor  are  the  best  points  for  a  sojourn  in  the  lake-country,  and  they  each 
have  good  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  Wolfeborough  is  on  the  railroad, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  (fbr  a  summer-loiterer)  of  being  a  brisk'  man- 
nfacturhig  village;  while  Centre  Harbor  is  a  small  nural  hamlet  The 
former  looks  out  on  Wolfeborough  Bay;  the  latter  commands  a  view  down 
the  whole  lake. 

XV.  Expense. 

The  expense  of  a  sojourn  in  the  mountain-region  varies  widely  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  undertaken.    Tourists  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  &rst-c]a&s  h.oXQ\%  and  frequently  us©  carnagaa  wiA.  ^vdea  will  find 
96^9  a  day  none  too  much  —  and  can  enioy  n^ajcVj  w«t^  TsvRXvs^OJs&aa. 
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luxury  for  that  price.  Those  who  establish  themselves  in  the  saramer 
boarding-houses  in  the  outer  valleys  may  reduce  their  expenses  to  $6- 10 
a  week,  and  be  sure  of  comfortable  and  substantial  living.  Pedestrians 
who  wish  to  reduce  their  daily  outlay  still  farther  must  carry  their  own 
provisions  and  encamp  at  night.  A  pedestrian  tour  in  which  the  smaller 
pablic-hooses  are  depended  on  for  food  and  lodging  will  cost  not  less  than 
$  15  a  week. 

XVL  Hiscellaneous  Notes. 

Black  Flies  and  Mosquitoes.  —  The  traveller  among  the  deep  forests  and 
uninhabited  glens  is  apt  to  meet  terrible  and  pitiless  enemies  in  the  form 
of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes,  especially  during  May,  June,  and  July. 
They  come  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  unappeasable  hunger, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  away  for  a  moment,  and  their 
stings  are  so  sharp  and  empoisoned  as  to  wellnigh  madden  their  unfor- 
tunate victims.  Various  preparations  of  tar  and  oil,  and  other  ingredients, 
are  used  to  anoint  the  hands,  face,  and  neck,  to  keep  off  these  ferocious 
insects;  but  their  feeling  and  odor  are  unpleasant,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
discomfort  to  march  through  a  warm  morning,  perspiring  freely,  and  with 
the  face  smeared  with  these  abominable  compounds.  In  case  of  short 
halts,  protection  is  obtained  by  making  a  "smudge,"  —  a  small  fire  on 
which  fresh  bark  or  green  boughs  are  placed.  The  copious  smoke  which 
arises  scatters  the  insects  and  keeps  them  away.  The  night-camps  are 
guarded  in  the  same  manner.  During  breezy  days  no  inconvenience  is 
experienced  from  this  source;  but  when  the  air  is  still,  the  flies  rise  in 
voracious  swarms,  sometimes  attacking  people  even  on  the  mountain-tops 
and  driving  them  down. 

Water,  —  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  is  one  of  the  worst  trials  in 
monntain-climbing  in  this  region.  Heated  by  the  exercise  of  walking, 
freely  perspiring,  and  craving  frequent  draughts  of  cool  water,  yet,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  one  is  frequently  obliged  to  pass  many  hours 
without  such  refreshment.  As  hereinafter  shown,  there  are  several  moun- 
taiDS  which  have  springs  near  their  summits;  and  water  may  be  found  in 
the  boUows  of  the  flat  rocks  almost  anywhere,  soon  after  a  raln-«torm. 
When  tourists  are  about  to  ascend  a  mountain  where  no  water  can  be 
found,  each  of  them  should  carry  a  bottle  of  cold  tea,  to  be  drank  spar-  ' 
inglj  and  at  wide  intervals.  Strong  liquors  are  weakening  in  their  effects 
when  such  work  as  mountaineering  is  on  hand. 

Clothing.  — Visitors  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  other  high 
peaks  should  be  prepared  with  suitable  overcoats  and  shawls,  in  order  to 
meet  the  k>w  temperature  which  often  prevails  there.  Warm  clothing  is 
ftequeotlj  needed  as  a  change  by  visitors  in  the'  early  part  of  the  season 
At  Bethlehem,  Jefferson,  and  the  Pro&le  and  Glen  Houses. 
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f  niL  descriptions  of  the  cities  and  interesting  localities  along  the  lower 
Wons  of  these  routes  are  given  in  Osgood's  New  England:  the  Eastern 
'^fi.in  Routes  87  and  81;  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  R.  B.  in 
^Qtes  29  and  80;  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  B.  in  Boute  88;  the  Portland 
^  Ogdensburg  B.  B.  in  Boute  89;  the  Grand  Trunk  By.  in  Boute  40; 
J"*  line  from  New  York,  by  Springfield  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in 
^tes  21  and  24;  by  the  Hudson  Biver  and  Lake  Champlain  in  Bcmtes  62 
•ad  63. 

^e  following  itineraries  are  intended  only  to  show  the  sequence  of  the 
^ioos  and  the  views  from  the  trains.  In  other  parts  of  the  book  are 
^riptions  of  the  villages  and  localities  on  and  near  the  several  lines 
^ere  they  approach  the  mountains.  These  may  be  found  by  reference 
^  the  index.  They  cover  the  stations  on  the  Eastern  B.  B.  from  Ossipee 
*^  the  N.,  the  B.,  C.  and  M.  B.  B.  from  Laconia,  the  Portland  and  Ogdena- 
^g  R  B.  from  Portland,  the  Grand  Trunk  By.  from  Paris  Hill  to  N. 
Stratford,  the  Passumpsic  B.  B.  from  Orford  to  Wells  Biver* 


Minor  Route$, 


There  are  also  two  routes  which  are  sometimes  chosen,  leading  from 
teton  to  the  mountains  by  the  Fitchburg  B^  B.  The  first  diverges  from 
16  latter  line  at  Concord  Junction,  and  runs  to  Nashua  by  the  Nashua, 
cton  &  Boston  B.  B.,  and  thence  to  the  N.  by  Boute  2.  The  second 
flows  the  Fitchburg  line  to  Fitchburg,  the  Cheshire  B.  B.  (by  Mt.  Monad- 
)ck)  to  Bellows  Falls,  the  Central  Vermont  B.  B»  to  White-Biver  June- 
30,  the  Conn.  &  Passumpsic  Bivers  B.  B.  to  Wells  Biver,  and  the  B.,  0. 

H.  B.  R.  to  the  mountains. 

Another  route  is  by  the  lower  Montreal  route  to  Concord  and  Whita- 

ver  Junction,  and  thence  by  the  Passumpsic  B.  B. 
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L    Boston  to  the  White  Honntains. 

The  Eattem  Railroad, 

Statlont.  — Boston  to  SomerriUe,  2  M. :  Chelsea.  4;  Bevere,  5;  Lynn.  11; 
Swampecott,  12 :  Saksoif  16  ;  BeTerly.lS;  N.  BeTerly,20;  Wenham  and  HamiltoB, 
22;  Ipuwicb,  27;  Rowley,  81;  Newburyport,  86;  Salisbury,  88;  Seabrook,  42; 
Hampton,  46 ;  N.  Hampton,  49;  Greenland,  61 ;  Portsmouth,  56 ;  Kittery,  57i; 
Elliot,  63;  Conway  Junction,  67;  S.  Berwick,  69;  Salmon  Falls.  70;  Great  Falls, 
78 ;  Rochester,  79 ;  Hayes,  84 ;  S.  Milton,  85 ;  Milton,  87 ;  Union.  93 ;  Wolfeborough 
Junction,  97 ;  (WolfeboTOUgh,  106; )  Wakefield,  99;  E.  Wakefield,  108;  N.  Waks- 
field,  1U6;  Osvipee,  111 ;  Centre  Ossipee,  115 ;  W.  Ossipee,  121 ;  Madison.  125;  Con- 
way, 182 ;  N.  Conway,  187.    (Crawford  House,  164 ;  Fabyan  House,  168.) 

This  is  the  quickest  route  from  Boston  to  th6  mountains,  and  its  'tr^ns  reach  N. 
Conway  In  less  than  6  hrs.  Pullman  palace-cars  are  attached  to  the  trains,  in 
which  trayellers  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  parlor  fin*  a  small  additional  outlay. 
Throughout  the  first  section  of  the  route,  seats  on  the  r.  side  of  the  cars  are  preferable, 
since  they  g^ye  frequent  yiews  of  the  ocean,  and  the  best  prospects  of  the  coast-citiea. 
When  approaching  the  mountains,  the  1.  side  of  the  cars  commands  panoramic  yiews 
of  the  Ossipee  and  Sandwich  Ranges,  and  of  Mt.  Chocoruaand  Moat  Mountain.  The 
section  lying  between  Kittery  and  Ossipee  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  road. 

On  leaving  the  Eastern  station  in  Boston,  the  train  runs  out  across  the 
Charles  River,  with  the  populous  heights  of  Charlestown  on  the  r.,  and 
the  factories  of  E.  Cambridge  on  the  1.  When  it  reaches  the  Somerville 
meadows,  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  seen  on  the  1. ;  and  soon 
afterward  the  ^lystic  River  is  crossed.  Chelsea  is  then  traversed,  with  its 
churches  and  the  soldiers*  monument  on  the  r. ;  and  as  the  long  marshes  of 
Lynn  are  crossed  the  ocean  is  seen  on  the  r.,  with  the  high  promontory 
of  Nahant  and  the  nearer  hotels  on  Revere  Beach.  The  tourist  next  sees 
the  busiest  part  of  the  great  shoe-manufacturing  city  of  Lynn,  and  then 
speeds  away  by  the  summer-villas  of  Swampscott,  viewing  the  ocean  on 
the  r.,  to  the  ancient  maritime  city  of  Salem,  older  than  Boston,  and 
famous  for  the  witchcraft  horrors  of  1692,  and  other  interesting  episodes 
of  the  earlier  centuries. 

The  train  then  crosses  the  North  River,  with  an  island-studded  arm  of 
the  sea  on  the  r.,  and  passes  the  shoe-factories  of  Beverly  and  the  great 
ice-houses  of  Wenham  Lake,  near  the  camp-meeting  grounds.  The 
quaint  and  quiet  old  Puritan  hamlet  of  Ipswich  is  next  seen,  on*  the  r., 
with  its  high  church-towers ;  and  then  the  line  traverses  several  leagues 
of  moorlands  and  salt  meadows,  with  the  ocean-fronting  sand-hills  of 
Plum  Island  cutting  the  horizon  on  the  r.,  and  stops  again  at  the  ancient 
sea-city  of  Newburyport,  famous  for  its  pleasant  environs  and  antiquated 
houses,  as  well  as  for  the  deposits  of  silver  in  its  vicinity.  The  train  here 
crosses  the  broad  Merrimac  River  on  a  massive  and  costly  bridge,  whence 
the  city  is  finely  displayed  in  retrospective  views,  and  the  ocean  is  seen 
on  the  r.,  beyond  the  Plum  Island  lighthouses.  On  the  1.  is  the  swelling 
eminence  of  Po  Hill,  over  the  village  of  Amesbury,  where  resides  John 
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er,  the  poet  of  New  England.  Beyond  the  Seabrook  forests  the 
erses  the  broad  Hampton  marshes,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
nd  a  complete  pictm-e  of  the  summer-hotels  on  Hampton  Beach 
s  Head.  Stages  ran  from  Hampton  station  to  Hampton  Beach, 
N.  Hampton  to  Rye  Beach.  Then  comes  Portsmouth,  another 
coast-city,  filled  with  quaint  traditions  and  antique  houses,  and 
)  from  which  many  interesting  excursions  may  be  made,  —  to  the 
^oals  (by  steamboat),  to  York  Beach,  New  Castle,  Straw's  Point, 
U.  S.  Navy- Yard  at  Kittery.  A  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the 
d  is  obtained  on  the  r.,  as  the  train  crosses  the  long  bridge  over 
taqua  River. 

beyond  Portsmouth  Conway  Junction  is  reached,  where  the 
I  division  diverges  from  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
1  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Salmon-Falls  River,  stopping  at  the 
18  manufacturing  villages  of  Salmon  Falls  and  Great  Falls,  and 
tster  meets  the  Portland  &  Rochester,  Nashua  &  Rochester,  and 
Winnepesaukee  Railroads.  Boohester  {Dodge' »  Hotel;  Mansion 
I  a  pleasant  village  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Plains,  near  the  Cocheco  River.  It  manufactures  large  quantities 
n  goods  and  shoes  ;  and  has  6  churches  and  several  large  schools, 
imted  by  Massachusetts  in  1722,  and  incorporated  in  1792  ;  but 
Conquest  of  Canada  it  suffered  much  from  Indian  forays.  The 
re  wide  and  pleasant,  and  the  village  attracts  numerous  summer^ 

(the  Glendale  House)  has  several  small  boarding-houses,  and  is 
picturesque  Milton  Ponds,  on  which  summer-visitors  find  good 
feneriffe  Mt  is  2  M.  distant,  and  rises  600  ft.  above  the  ponds, 
a  broad  and  beautiful  view.  The  train  now  runs  N.  to  Union 
lotel),  and  Wolfeborough  Junction  (Sanborn  House),  whence  a 
nch-road  runs  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Occasional 
Copple -Crown  Mt  are  gained  on  the  1.;  and  the  train  runs  N.  to 
d  (small  inn),  a  pleasant  village  near  the  highland-guarded  and 
Lovell's  Pond,— and  E.  Wakefield,  which  is  near  the  Balch  and 
er  Ponds  and  the  beautiful  Lake  Newichawannock.  There  are 
oarding-houses  in  this  town,  and  200-300  summer  visitors  stay 
py  season,  attracted  by  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ponds.  The 
bends  to  the  N.  W.,  and  passes  N.  Wakefield,  approaches  the 
s  of  N.  Wolfeborougli  on  the  1.,  and  traverses  the  uninteresthig 
ins  of  Ossipee.  Ossipee  Comer  (two  inns)  is  the  capital  of  Car- 
ity;  and  from  Ossipee  Centre  the  Green  and  Ossipee  Ranges  may 
d.  Frequent  views  of  the  near  Ossipee  Range  are  now  gained  on 
rreen  Mountain  appears  on  the  r. ;  and  there  is  a  traDftieat  ^lbQa\iM 
eeLaka 
r  Ceatn  Ossipee  the  train  traverses  a  belt  of  socoiidHpoNi^i*<i«Ask 
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M  far  as  the  rural  station  of  Bearcamp,  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  Bear- 
camp  River.  The  wooded  hills  of  the  Ossipee  Range  now  roll  back  on 
the  1.  and  open  a  fine  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  K.  W.  At  W, 
Ostipte  station  the  Bearcamp-River  House  is  seen  on  the  1.,  above  the 
track,  and  the  great  Tamworth  valley  opens  beyond.  As  the  train 
pa»9Ctt  on,  varying  views  are  given  of  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  1.,  the 
nearest  mountain  bemg  the  superb  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  next  to  which 
is  the  low  and  ledg}"  Paugus,  then  the  dark  and  pointed  Passaconaway, 
tlieu  the  high  blanched  cliffs  of  Whiteface,  the  lofty  flat  top  of  Sandwich 
Dome,  and  the  crest  of  Mt.  Israel,  iFoloted  on  the  plain.  The.  pyramidal 
Wliittier  Peak  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  and  the  alpine 
hcip^hts  to  the  N.  gradually  fall  behind  each  other  as  the  train  advances. 

On  the  r.,  the  Green  Mountain  in  Effingham  is  frequently  seen  while 
passing  N.  from  Ossipee  Comer,  and  a  glimpse  of  Kiarsai^  is  also.ob- 
tabled  far  in  advance.  Soon  after  leaving  W.  Ossipee,  Biker  Lake  is  seen 
close  at  hand,  and  its  white  sandy  beaches  are  followed  for  a  long  distance 
with  Gline  Mountain  beyond  and  Madison  Village  at  the  head  of  tbe  lake. 
On  the  1.  are  the  great  E.  outworks  and  craggy  buttresses  of  Ghoconia, 
and  the  view  soon  includes  the  sharp  S.  peak  of  Moat  Mountain,  in  ad- 
vance. The  country  about  the  railway  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  and 
second-growth  trees,  and  is  cheei^less  in  character.  Just  before  reaching 
Conway  Comer,  Frost  Mountain  and  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mountains  in 
Brownfield  are  visible;  and  as  the  train  slows  up  at  Conway,  a  (^impse 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  (in  Maine)  is  gained  on  the  r.  front  over  the  village. 
From  Conway  the  view  includes  Chocoraa  on  the  1.,  separated  by  the 
Swifl-River  Valley  from  the  long  flanks  of  Moat  Mountain,  near  at  hand, 
on  whose  r.  is  the  Mt.-Washington  range,  the  next  blue  peaks  being 
Wild-Cat  and  Carter  Dome,  between  which  is  the  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch. 
R.  of  these  is  the  lower  swell  of  Thorn  Mountain,  with  the  trancated  pyra- 
mid of  Double-Head  and  the  graceful  cone  of  Kiarsai^.  Tbe  train  sooa 
swings  around  to  the  N.  W.,  and  advances  between  the  Moat  Range  on  the 
1.  and  the  Green  Hills  on  the  r.,  crossing  the  Saco  River  and  travers- 
ing the  renowned  intervales  of  that  stream.  After  running  for  several 
miles  over  these  rich  and  verdant  meadows,  the  boarding-houses  of  K* 
Conway  are  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges 
draw  near  on  the  1.  The  tower  of  the  Eiarsarge  House  rises  towards 
Mt  Kiarsarge,  and  the  train  soon  runs  up  to  the  station  in  N.  Cos* 
way. 

North  Conway,  see  Rente  11, 
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2.  Boston  to  the  Franconia  and  White  Moontains. 

The  Boston,  Lowell  and  Na8ht]&  R.  R. ;  the  Concord  R.  R. ;  th«  Boston,  ConeoM 
■Id  Montrwd,  and  White  Mountains,  N.  H. ,  R.  R. ;  and  tlie  Mt.-Washinfton  Bvaneh 
E.R. 

Btetiona.  —  Boston  to  E.  Cambridge ;  Bfilk  Row ;  Winter  Hill,  2  H. ;  Somerrille 
Ceatn;  Willow  Bridge;  College  Hm,4;  Mcdford  Steps;  W.  Medfoxd;  Mystic; 
WtnehettM',  8 ;  E.  Wobnm,  10;  N.  Wobnm,  12;  Wilmington,  15:  Billerica,  19; 
M.  BiUerka,  22 ;  Lowell,  26 ;  N.  Chelmsford,  29 ;  Tyngsbonragh  and  Donstable,  32 ; 
Concord  Junction,  36;  Nashua,  40;  Thornton's  Ferry,  46;  Merrimac,  49;  GofTs 
lans,  68 ;  Manchester,  57  ;  Martin's  Feny,  62 ;  Hookset,  66 ;  Suncook,  67 ;  Robin- 
son's, 70;  Concord.  74. 

B.  Concord,  76 ;  N.  Concord,  78;  Canterbury,  82 ;  NorthfleU,  85;  TUton,  90 ;  K 
TUtoo.  M ;  Laoonia,  99 ;  Lake  Village,  101 ;  Weirs,  105 :  Meredith,  109 ;  New  Hamp- 
toD,  118 ;  Ashland,  117 ;  Bridgewater,  120 ;  Plymouth.  123 ;  Quiney,129 ;  Rumney, 
181;  W.  Rumn^,  134 ;  Wentwortfa,  139;  Warren,  141;  Warren  Summit,  144;  B. 
DaTerfaiU,  151:  OaTerfaiU  and  Newbury,  156:  N.  HaverhUl.  161 ;  WoodsrUle,  166 ; 
Wans  RiTer ;  Bath,  170;  Lisbon,  175;  N.  Lisbon,  180;  Littleton,  185 ;  Wing  Road, 
US;  fkbyan  House,  206;  Whitefleld,  196;  IMton,  200;  S.  Lancaster,  203;  Laa- 
fMter,  207 ;  Northumberhmd  Falls,  213 ;  Groreton  Junction,  219.    ^ 

PasMngen  leaving  Boston  at  8  a.  m.,  reach  Concord  at  10.35,  Weirs  at  11.50, 
^lymoath  at 


Plymoath  at  12.35  p.  m.  (80  minutes  for  dinner),  Wells  River  at  2.40 ;  *m*»^Amw^w  mm 
Am.  Bethlehem  at  350,  Fabyan  House  at  4.25 ;  Profile  House  at  5w  Passengers 
Isafflng  Boston  at  noon  reach  Plymouth  at  5-45  ;  and  there  are  other  trains  along 
lUs  route.  A  train  also  leaves  the  Boston  &  Maine  station,  in  Boston,  at  7^  a.  m., 
•Md  connects  with  this  Une. 

This  line  follows  the  Merrimac  Talley  Ibr  a  great  distance,  passing  through  the 
rUi  mannfiieturing  cities  along  its  course.  It  then  gives  fine  views  over  the  waters 
if  Lake  Winnepeaaakee,  including  the  Ossipee  and  Belknap  Mountains  and  the 
Indwlch  Range.  The  meadows  of  Newbury,  the  glens  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and 
thaimBCTVallevs  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  then  traversed  in  successicHi.  Palace- 
mn  nu  on  this  Una. 

The  train  runs  oat  from  the  stately  building  of  the  Boston  terminns,  and 
Crowes  the  Charles  Riyer,  with  Cbarlestown  on  the  r.,  then  traverses  the 
long  district  of  SomerviUe,  by  several  suburban  stations,  and  at  College 
HSl  miis  by  Tufta  CoUegCy  on  the  1.  Beyond  Mystic  Pond  it  reaches 
Winchester,  and  passes  on  through  the  rural  stations  in  Wobum  and  Bil- 
lorica  to  Lowell,  the  City  of  Spindles.  This  city  is  only  about  50  years 
oM,  bnt  it  has  over  70  factories,  employing  15,000  operatives,  and  pro- 
dncing  over  120,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually,  besides  immense 
quantities  of  woollen  goods,  carpeting,  shawls,  hosiery,  and  prints.  The 
main  water-power  is  derived  from  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  near  which  the 
Vidians  formerly  had  a  populous  village. 

Seats  on  the  r.  are  now  preferable,  as  the  train  ascends  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Merrimac  River,  with  pleasant  views  over  its  broad  waters.  Beyond 
Tyngsborough  it  enters  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  so<hi  reaches 
Vashna,  a  busy  manufacturing  city  of  10,543  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  locomotives  and  iron  goods,  locks,  and  many 
other  articles,  its  water-power  being  derived  from  falls  on  the  Nashua 
River.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  and  was  in  the  war* 
like  border-town  of  Dunstable.  The  city  was  founded  in  1828,  on  a  sandy 
pine-pUin«  A  branch  railroad  runs  N.  W.  to  the  hUl-v\l\ag^  c^  kK^)«sc«X^ 
ML  Vemaa,  and  WHtoa,  wbhb  are  fi^aeated  by  6\UDXD0C-N\i\Vsn* 
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The  line  now  foDows  the  W.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  Kiyer  by  several 
mral  hamletAf  crosses  the  river  near  Goff*s  Falls,  and  reaches  the  city  of 
Manchester  (28,586  inhabitants),  an  important  railroad  centre  and  manu- 
facturing city,  near  the  Amoskeag  Falls.  One  company  alone  employs 
8,000  operatives;  and  the  chief  products  of  the  city  are  cotton  cloths, 
prints,  hosiery,  paper,  castings,  and  iron-wares,  locomotives,  and  steam 
fire-engines.  Manchester  has  14  chorches,  2  daily  papers,  8  banks,  8  ho- 
tels, and  a  large  public  library.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1831,  on 
the  site  of  the  most  famous  Indian  fishing-ground  on  the  river;  and  it  is 
now  the  largest  city  in  New  Hampshire. 

Kunnlng  N.  by  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  the  twin  Uncanoonuc  Mountains  are 
seen  on  the  1. ;  and  the  train  reaches  Hooksety  famous  for  its  great  brick- 
yards and  granite-quarries.  The  Pinnacle  is  a  far-viewing  hill  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  7  M.  beyond  this  point  the  train  reaches  Concord  {Eagh 
Hotel;  Phenix  Bmse),  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  handsome 
city  of  about  14,000  inhabitants,  with  11  churches,  2  daily  papers,  and  7 
banks.  The  famous  Concord  coaches  and  stages  are  made  here,  the  works 
employing  250  men;  and  the  granite-quarries,  1-2  M.  from  the  city,  are 
worked  by  600  men,  and  turn  out  nearly  $  800,000  worth  of  stone  annu- 
ally. 

Ttoitom  will  be  interested  to  visit  the  State  House,  vn  imposing  granite  bniUHng 
firoDted  by  colonnades  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  from  which  may  be  seen  Mt 
Belknap,  the  Uncanoonucs,  Crotiched  Mountain,  Mt.  Kearsarge,  and  (on  a  clear 
day)  Mt.  Moosilauke.  The  Doric  Hall  contains  the  battle-flags  of  the  State  regiments 
in  the  Secession  War,  and  several  trophy-cannon.  The  Council,  Senate,  and  Bepre- 
sentatires'  Halls  contain  many  portraits  of  eminent  New-Hampshire  men.  Tourists 
can  also  yisit  the  library  and  museum  of  the  N.  H.  Historical  Society,  on  Main  Street, 
the  Birchdale  Springs,  and  the  granite-quarries.  Concord  occuines  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  Indian  town  of  Pennacook,  the  capital  of  the  great  confederation  OTer 
which  Passaconaway  bore  sway  (see  page  26). 

The  Boston,  Concord  ^  Montreal,  ^  White  Mts.  N.  H.,  Railroad, 
The  mountain-train  runs  out  to  the  N.,  and  soon  crosses  the  Merrimac, 
and  follows  near  its  £.  bank.  Canterbury  station  is  4  M.  from  a  large 
Shaker  village;  and  soon  after  passing  it  Mt.  Kearsarge  is  seen  on  the  1 
The  town  of  Northfield  is  then  traversed,  and  the  train  crosses  the  Winne- 
pesaukee  River  to  TUton  (Dexter  House),  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
village,  and  the  seat  of  the  N.  H.  Conference  Seminary.  As  E.  Tilton  is 
approached  the  first  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range  is  gained  over  a  pond 
on  the  1.,  —  the  peaks  running  from  1.  to  r.  in  the  following  order,  —  Sand- 
wich Dome,  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  and  Ossi- 
pee.  The  Winnepesaukee  River  is  crossed  and  recrossed  several  times, 
and  its  general  course  is  followed  closely  by  Union  Bridge  and  along  tlie 
expansion  of  Saubomton  Bay.  The  train  then  comes  out  on  the  S.  shore 
of  Lake  Winnesquam,  which  is  skirted  for  miles,  passing  the  summer- 
resort  stations  of  the  Winnesquam  Houa©  aad  the  Bay- View  House.  Near 
/56a  Jotter  point  one  of  the  finest  views  on  ^<b  loul^  \%  ^vaftft.  Icotcl  ^^^V 
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side  of  the  train,  looking  over  Lake  Winnesqnara,  and  including  Hts.  Moos* 
ilanke,  Kinneo,  Ctishman,  the  distant  serratjed  ridge  of  Mts.  Lafa3''ette  and 
Liberty,  Mt.  Tecamseh,  looming  over  the  Sqnam  Range,  and  the  black 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  on  the  r.  of  which  Whiteface,  Passaconaway, 
tnd  Paugus  are  seen. 

The  train  now  runs  throngh  the  centre  of  the  busy  town  of  Laoonia  ( WU- 
hrd  Hou8e)f  with  its  churches  and  factories  visible  on  either  side.  The 
round  summits  of  the  Belknap  range  are  seen  near  at  hand  on  the  r. ;  and 
as  the  line  swings  around  the  shore  of  Round  Bay,  the  first  glimpse  of  Mt. 
Washington  is  obtained^  low  down  on  the  horizon,  on  the  far  front. 

The  road  now  passes  through  Lake  ViUage  (Mt.-Belknap  House),  and 
CTDsses  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  for  the  last  time.  While  on  the 
bridge  the  Ossipee  Mountains  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  Chocorua  on  their 
N.  slope.  The  W.  shore  of  Long  Bay  is  now  followed  for  4  -  5  M.,  passing 
Sheep  and  Goat  Islands,  beyond  which  are  the  round  domes  of  Mt.  Bel- 
knap. From  various  points  the  r.  side  of  the  train  gives  views  of  Mts. 
Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  the  superb  Chocorua,  and  the  black  Ossipee 
Bange.  Soon  after  crossing  Pickerel  Cove  a  belt  of  woods  is  traversed, 
and  the  train  reaches  Weirs,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Lake- 
Winnepesaukee  steamboats,  at  the  station.  From  this  point  a  broad  reach 
of  the  lake  is  seen,  with  several  islands;  over  which  is  the  dark  and  j)ro- 
longed  Ossipee  Range,  flanked  on  the  1.  by  the  noble  alpine  peak  of  Cho- 
ooma.  The  lower  mass  of  Red  Hill  is  also  visible,  with  the  crests  of 
Paugus,  Passaconaway,  Whiteface,  Tripyramid,  and  Sandwich  Dome 
extending  to  the  1.  These  peaks  are  seen  for  a  long  time,  as  the  train 
advances;  and  Copple  Crown  soon  comes  into  view  on  the  r.  rear,  and 
Tecnmseh  on  the  r.  front,  over  the  narrow  waters  of  Northwest  Bay. 
The  pastnre-crowned  Rollins  Hill  is  just  across  the  bay ;  and  for  a  moment 
Lalayette  is  visible  on  the  r.  front. 

Xeredith  (Elm  House)  is  now  reached,  the  village  being  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  on  the  r.  Then  Lake  Waukawan  appears  on  the  r.,  picturesquely 
placed  in  the  forest,  over  which  are  seen  the  peaks  of  Moosilauke,  Plvm- 
oath  Mountain,  Mt.  Prospect,  Sandwich  Dome,  the  sharp  apex  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  with  Whiteface  and  Passaconaway  on  the  r.,  the  nearer  ridge  of 
Bed  Hill,  and  the  low  peaks  of  the  Ossipee  Range.  Another  island-strewn 
forest-pond  is  soon  passed,  over  which  appear  the  Squam  Range,  Sand- 
wich Dome,  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and  Red  Hill.  The 
Sqnam  River  is  crossed,  and  Ashland  village  is  seen  on  the  r.,  over  which 
are  Mt.  Prospect  and  the  peak  of  Osceola,  with  the  dark  mass  of  Sand- 
wich Dome.  The  line  soon  enters  the  fair  Pemigewasset  intervales,  near 
PlymoQth,  and  views  the  flat- topped  Mt.  Prospect  on  the  r.,  Tecnmseh 
farther  N.,  and  on  the  r.  front  the  high  sharp  peaks  of  Mts.  Lafayette  and 
Liberty,  with  Mt.  Cannon  on  the  h  and  the  pyramidal  ap^x  ot  "Nit.  YVoxftft 
oatber,    Tbe  train  now  reaches  Pijinonth  (*Pcm{gei©a«sel  Housfc^^^^aft 
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\ 
beadquarten  of  smnmer-toiiriBtB  in  this  region  and  the  point  of  departnra 
for  the  Campton,  Watenrille,  and  Pemigewasset-Valley  stages. 

Beyond  Plymouth  the  line  crosses  Baker*s  River  near  its  conflnenee 
with  the  Pemigewasset,  and  mns  nearly  W.  by  Quincy  Station,  beyond 
which  it  recroivscs  the  river  and  passes  nnder  the  low  black  cliffs  of  Hawk 
If onntain,  with  Mt.  Stinson  on  the  r.  The  Glendahlia  School  is  on  the  r., 
and  the  hamlet  of  Rumnty  is  soon  seen  beyond,  across  the  valley  and  at 
the  outlet  of  the  broad  Stinson  Valley,  which  has  Mt.  Stinson  on  the  r., 
the  Mt-Garr  Range  on  the  1.,  and  the  bold  moantains  in  Ellsworth  at  the 
head.  Passing  the  hamlet  at  Rumney  station,  the  high  cliffs  of  Rattle- 
snake Mountain  are  seen  on  the  r.,  across  the  valley.  Running  N.  W. 
by  the  station  at  W.  Rumney,  with  the  Groton  hills  on  the  1.,  the  train 
soon  crosses  the  river  and  passes  along  its  E.  bank  to  Wtntworth^  a  pretty 
hamlet  on  the  1.,  with  a  great  white  church.  The  course  is  now  nearly  N., 
around  the  shaggy  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Can*  (on  the  r.)«  and  follows  the  river 
to  Warren  (MootUauke  House),  a  long  and  straggling  village  among  the 
highlands.  The  road  thence  follows  the  Mikaseota  (Black>Brook)  Valley 
to  the  N.,  with  views  of  Mts.  Carr,  Watemomee,  Kinneo,  and  the  tower- 
ing mass  of  Moosilauke  on  the  r.  Mts.  Mist  and  Webster's  Slide  are  on  the 
1.  as  the  train  ascends  to  Warren  Stanmit,  the  water-shed  between  the 
Merrimac  and  Ck)nnecticut  Valleys,  traversing  an  almost  unbroken  forest 
over  which  the  S.  peak  of  Moosilauke  is  often  seen. 

Near  the  Summit  the  train  passes  through  a  rock-cutting  f  M.  long,  and 
in  some  places  60  ft.  deep.  This  cut  cost  $  150,000,  requiring  the  labor  of 
150. men  for  a  year  and  a  half  (1851-2).  On  the  r.  are  seen  the  S.  peak 
and  central  ridges  of  Moosilauke,  but  slightly  foreshortened  by  the  angle 
of  vision.  As  the  descent  toward  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  commenced 
the  fine  cliffs  of  OwPs  Head  are  seen  on  the  r.,  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
of  a  dark  purplish  color.  From  E.  Haverhill  a  good  view  is  gained  of 
Black  Mountain  and  Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  r.,  with  the  upper  ridge  and  hotel 
on  Moosilauke. visible  over  Blueberry  Mountain,  in  retrospect.  These 
peaks  remain  in  sight  for  several  miles  as  the  train  descends  to  the  K.  W.| 
along  the  alder-fringed  valley  of  the  Oliverian  Brook. 

At  Haverhill  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  reached,  and  the  line  turns  to 
the  N.,  giving  frequent  views  of  the  exquisite  meadows  of  Newbury^  with 
the  hamlet  of  that  name  beyond  the  river  and  under  Mt.  Pulaski.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sections  of  the  route,  the  grace  and  loveli- 
ness of  the  broad  intervales  and  winduig  river  being  contrasted  with  the 
savage  aspect  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Passing  through  N.  Haverhill, 
the  new  village  of  WoodtvUle  is  soon  reached,  whence  the  Connecticut  is 
crossed  to  Wells  River,  the  junction  of  the  Connecticut  &  Passurapsic 
Rivers  Railroad,  the  Montpelier  &  Wells-River  Railroad,  and  the  present 
ivate. 
The  tnln  recroueB  the  river,  withMt.  (Hxdiiw  o;i^Ski%V^«ni^<»>\imASd:d^ 
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the  ueent  of  the  Ammonoostic  Valley,  crossing  to  the  N.  bank  near  the 
inflowing  of  the  Wild  Ammonoosnc.  The  nearer  hills  and  forests  shut 
oat  the  monntain-yiews  for  many  miles.  B<Uk  is  a  qniet  old  hamlet  on 
the  S.  bank,  beyond  which  the  river  is  again  crossed,  and  the  village  of 
Lubon  is  soon  seen  on  the  1.,  in  the  yalley  below.  The  course  is  now  to 
the  N.  £.,  and  Littleton  (  Oak-Hill  Houte ;  Thayer' »)  is  soon  reached, 
witli  the  high  school  and.  the  Oak-Hill  Honse  conspicuous  on  the  ridge 
beyond,  and  several  small  factories  by  the  river-side.  From  this  point 
stages  mn  to  the  Franconia  Notch.  Beyond  Littleton  the  line  passes 
Scytheville  and  Alder-Brook  station,  and  soon  reaches  the  junction  at 
WuLig  Road.  The  peak  of  Mt.  Lafayette  is  visible  from  this  point,  and 
one  of  the  best  distant  views  of  the  Twin  Mountains  is  obtained  thence. 

Th^  ML  Wathington  Branchy  see  Route  8. 

The  main  line  continues  to  the  N.  E.,  through  a  more  rugged  region,  and 
icon  reaches  Whitefitld,  whence  the  peaks  of  Haystack  and  other  moun- 
tains are  seen  on  the  r.  In  the  valley  below  are  the  immense  lumber-mills 
of  Brown  Brothers.  The  course  of  John's  River  is  now  followed  as  far  as 
DaUm  station,  which  is  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  Sumner  House,  a 
secluded  summer-resort.  Rounding  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  and  run- 
ning over  the  fair  intervales  of  the  Connecticut  River,  with  tlie  Lunenburjg 
Heights  on  the  1.,  the  train  soon  reaches  the  beautiful  village  of  Lancaster 
{Ltmeaster  House),  the  capital  of  Coos  County,  and  the  station  whence 
stages  run  to  Jefferson  Hill.  The  dark  ridges  of  the  Pilot  Range  are  seen 
on  the  r.,  as  the  train  runs  N.  E.  over  the  Connecticut  meadows,  through 
the  Tillage  of  Northumberland,  with  Cape  Horn  on  the  r.  and  the  Guild- 
hall hills  on  the  I.  Glimpses  are  gained  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  in  front, 
and  the  end  of  the  line  is  soon  reached,  at  Groveton  Junction,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  7). 

3.  Boston  and  the  West  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Mt' Washington  Branch  Railroad, 

Trmrenen  who  approach  the  mountains  on  the  W.,  either  by  the  B.,  G.  &  M.  & 
W.  Mts.,N.  H.,  R.  R.,or  bj  connecting  lines,  will  enter  the  remoter  defiles  by  this 
branch,  which  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  Wing  Road.  The  scenery  is  not  all 
that  m^ht  be  wished  or  supposed,  from  the  proximity  of  the  mountains,  because 
the  route  lies  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ammonoosnc,  and  is  often  enclosed  in  dense 


Stationa.— Wells  River  to  Wing  Road,  27  M. ;  Bethlehem,  81 ;  Twin-Mountain 
Hoose.  86  :  White-Moontahi  House,  40 ;  Fabyan  House,  41  *,  Base  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, 47. 

The  train  runs  S.  W.  from  Wing  Road,  closely  following  the  course  of 
the  Ammonoosnc  River,  into  a  more  primitive  region.  Although  Bethle- 
hem is  but  1-2  M.  to  the  S.,  it  is  not  seen,  although  a  glimpse  of  Mt. 
AgassU  ia  obtained  on  the  r.,  as  Bethlehem  Hollow  i&  ap^TC»A\L^\  «sA 
jnoa  MOtrwards  there  ia  a  Sne  view  of  Mta.  Lafift^yettA  and  Ba^fXax^^^^ 
3* 
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Twin  Mountains  and  Mt  Hale.  BetkUkem  statioA  is  about  2^  M.  from  the 
summer-hotels  at  Bethlehem  Street,  and  has  several  large  lumber-mills  in 
its  vicinity.  The  town  of  Carroll  is  now  entered,  and  a  prospect  of  La- 
fayette, Haystack,  and  the  immense  N.  Twin  Mountain  is  gained  on  the 
r.  The  Twin 'Mountain  House  is  next  seen,  on  the  1.,  acrxws  the  river, 
standing  out  io  bright  relief  against  the  dark  hillside.  Then  a  portion  of 
Mt  Hale  comes  into  sight  on  the  r.,  with  the  lower  eminences  of  the  Sugar 
Loaves. 

The  winding  and  rapid  river  is  still  followed,  and  the  desecrated  Am- 
roonoosuc  Falls  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  much  of  their  natural  beauty 
marred  by  the  intrusion  of  a  saw-mill.  Wider  plains  are  now  reached, 
with  the  dull  Mt.  Deception  on  the  1.  and  the  lower  foot-hills  of  the  Rose- 
brook  Range  on  the  r.  Near  the  White-Mountain  House  (on  the  1.), 
sudden  views  of  the  Presidential  Range  break  upon  the  sight;  and  the 
tourist  is  sdon  before  the  Fabyan  Houae,  at  the  intersection  of  the  present 
route  with  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  (Route  6  )  Beyond  this 
point  the  train  advances  directly  toward  Mt.  Washington,  up  the  Am- 
roonoosuc  Valley,  and  with  occasional  views  of  the  great  mountains  in 
advance.  About  J  M.  from  Marshfield  it  connects  with  the  celebrated  Mt- 
Washington  Railway.    (See  Route  92.) 

4.  Boston  to  the  Lake-Coimtry  of  New  HampsMre. 

The  Boston  4"  Maine  Railroad, 

Btatlona.  ~ Boston  to  Somerville,  2  M. ;  Edgeworth,  8 ;  Maiden,  6 ;  Oak  Grore, 
6;  W>omluff.7;  StoDebaiu,8;  Greeuwood,9;  Wakefield,  10:  Reading,  12;  Reading 
Highlands,  18 ;  Wilmington,  16 ;  Wilmington  Junction,  18 ;  Ballardyale,  21 ;  An- 
doverAS;  S.  Lawrence,  !d6 ;  N.  AndoTer,28;  Bradford,  88;  llayerhill,  83^  ;  Atkin- 
son, 87;  Plait.tow,  88;  Newton  Junction,  41;  £.  Kiug^ton,  45;  Exeter,  60;  S. 
Newmarket,  64;  Newmarket  J  unction,  65;  Newmarket,  5 1  ;  Durham,  62;  Madbury, 
64;  Dover,  68;  Pickering's,  74;  Gonic,  76;  Rochester.  78;  Place's,  82;  Farming- 
ton,  86 ;  Davis,  90 ;  New  Durham,  92 ;  Alton,  96 ;  Alton  Bay,  96. 

The  train  runs  out  from  the  Boston  station  across  the  Charles  River, 
between  Charlestown  and  E.  Cambridge,  and  then  passes  through  Somer- 
ville, near  the  track  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  After  crossing  the  broad 
Mystic  River,  it  traverses  Medford  and  approaches  the  curving  hills  of 
Maiden.  The  suburban  stations  of  Wyoming,  Melrose,  and  Stoneham  are 
passed  rapidly,  and  beyond  Crystal  Lake(l.  side)  the  large  and  prosperous 
village  of  Wakefield  is  entered.  Lake  Quanapowitt  is  next  seen  (on  the 
r.),  and  the  line  traverses  the  towns  of  Reading  and  Wilmington,  where 
it  intersects  the  Salem  &  Lowell  Railroad.  Andover  is  a  pleasant  old 
Puritan  village,  amid  pretty  rural  scenery,  and  is  famous  as  the  seat  of 
the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  founded  in  1808,  and 
has  educated  over  2,600  ministers.  There  are  several  other  educational 
institutions  at  this  place.  The  train  then  reaches  the  Merrimac  River, 
aad  passes  LBwnnMf  one  of  the  mo&t  \>Qaut\S\A  ol  ^Xi«  m«xra&»s^\.\firax<^ 
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dties'^f  New  England.  It  has  nearly  80,000  inhabitants,  with  18  chnrches, 
%  daily  papers,  a  fine  city  hall,  and  a  large  and  imposing  Catholic  church. 
Lawrence  was  founded  in  1844,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manafactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths  and  other  goods. 

The  train  now  follows  the  r.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  to  Bradford,  where 
it  crosses  to  HaverkiU^  a  pleasant  city  of  Essex  North,  18  M.  from  the 
sea.  It  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes.  Beyond  this  point  the  line  enters  New  Hampshire, 
passing  through  the  rural  towns  of  Rockingham  County  to  Exeter^  an  an- 
cient village  in  which  is  located  Phillips  Academy,  the  Eton  of  New  Eng- 
land. Traversing  agricultural  Newmarket  (where  the  Concord  &  Ports- 
mouth Railroad  is  crossed),  hay-producing  Durham,  and  level  Madbury, 
the  train  reaches  the  busy  little  manufacturing  city  of  DoYer,  on  the  Co- 
checo  River.  This  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  New  Hampshire,  dating  from 
1628;  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fierce  Indian  attack  in  1689. 

The  branch  line  to  the  lake  runs  N.  W.  from  Dover  up  the  Cocheco 
Valley,  intersecting  several  other  railroads  at  Rochester  (see  Route  1).  It 
then  traverses  the  town  of  Farmington,  in  which  Henry  Wilson  was  bom 
in  1812;  and  on  the  1.  the  Strafford  Blue  Hills  are  visible.  It  crosses  New 
Durham,  with  glimpses  of  Clk^pple  Crown  on  the  r.,  and  running  by  the 
hamlet  of  Alton,  soon  reaches  the  terminus  at  Alton  Bay,  where  the 
steamboat  ML  Washington  is  in  waiting  to  carry  passengers  out  over  Lake 
Winnepesankee* 

6.    Portland  to  the  White  MoTmtains. 

The  Portland  ^  Ogdensburg  Railroad, 

StatloMS.  —  Portland  to  WeRtbrook,  6  M. ;  S.  Windham,  11 :  White  Rock,  18^ ; 
8ebi«o  lAke,  16| ;  Steep  Falls,  24} ;  Baldwin,  82 ;  W.  Baldwin,  S8i  ;  Hiram  Bridge, 
8Si;  Brownfleld,  48;  Fryeburg,  49;  Conway  Centre,  56;  N.  Conwaj,  60;  Inter- 
Tmle,62;  Glen  Station,  66;  Upper  Bartlett,  72;  Bemis,  78;  Crawford  House,  87; 
Fabyan  Hotue,  91. 

Tbe  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Raih*oad  is  now  nearly  completed  throughout  its 
wbole  extent,  and  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  to  the 
Atlantie  seaboard.  The  credit  of  the  city  of  Portland  has  been  largely  pledged  to 
aid  in  Its  construction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  form  a  great freight-liDe  for  West- 
era  grain,  which  will  be  shipped  at  Portland.  The  broad  lumber-districts  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  are  also  to  be  opened  by  this  route,  and  the  rich  farming  dis- 
triets  of  Northern  Vermont.  The  western  termini  will  be  at  Montreal  and  Og- 
densborg.  The  section  between  Fryeburg  and  the  Fabyan  House  is  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  engineering,  and  leads  through  some  of  the  most  imposing  mountain- 
scenery  in  the  Atlantic  States.  No  other  railroad  in  this  region  trarerses  such  wild 
gorses,  or  looks  out  on  such  mejestic  peaks,  close  at  hand  The  mountain-section 
may  alim  be  yisited  by  passengers  from  the  connecting  trains  on  the  Eastern  and 
B,  C  &  M.  Railroads.  After  passing  N.  Conway,  seats  on  the  r.  of  the  cars  should 
be  seeoied,  as  the  finest  Tiews  are  afforded  on  that  side.  Obserration-cars  are  run 
on  this  section.  They  are  open  all  along  the  sides,  and  afford  unobstructed  pros- 
pects ;  but  are  scunetimes  rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  cinders  blown  back  from 
ftlie  ksoomotiTe. 

Sebago  Lake,  tbe  Ht.-Pleasant  region,  Fryeburg,  and  tbe  inouut«3ixi-^K%  tKSca. 
Portland  and  Gorluua  mzv  described  in  the  di?ision  of  this  booVi  ie\B&\n%  \a  N^vXksa. 
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On  leaving  Portland  the  train  winds  arcmnd  under  Bramhall  Hill,  and 
enters  Westbrook^  a  populous  and  diversified  town  of  6,780  inhabitants, 
included  in  several  large  villages  where  there  are  manufactories  of  cotton 
cloth,  paper,  twine,  wire,  and  iron  goods.  Great  quantities  of  canned  goods 
are  prepared  here;  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town 
amounts  to  $  8,500,000  a  year.  The  line  thence  ascends  the  Presumpscot 
Valloy  to  8.  Windham,  in  an  ancient  border-town,  and  near  the  Mallison 
Falls.  The  Oriental  Powder  Works  are  located  at  this  point.  From  White- 
Rock  station  stages  connect  for  the  hamlet  of  N.  Windham.  The  train 
runs  across  the  upper  part  of  the  picturesque  town  of  Gorkam,  and  soon 
afterwards  emerges  from  a  deep  cutting  on  the  shore  of  Sebago  Lake^ 
which  is  followed  for  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  outspread  waters 
atretching  away  on  the  r. 

After  leaving  the  lake  the  train  runs  N.  W.  through  a  thinly  settled 
region,  and  reaches  Steep  FaXUj  where  it  meets  the  Saco  River,  hence- 
forward its  constant  companion  for  many  leagues.  On  the  I.  are  the  bills 
of  Limington;  and  the  forests  of  the  town  of  Baldwin  are  now  traversed 
to  the  N.  W.,  byjlhe  stations  of  Baldwin  (whence  stages  mn  to  Cornish, 
Porter,  and  Freedom)  and  W.  Baldwin.  Between  the  latter  point  and 
Hiram  Bridge  is  a  picturesque  portion  of  the  line,  lying  along  the  Saco 
River,  and  giving  views,  on  the  1.,  of  the  old  Wadsworth  homestead,  and 
the  white-foaming  Great  Falls  of  the  Saco.  Passing  Hiram  Bridge  (Mt.- 
Cutler  House),  the  village  of  that  name  is  seen  on  the  r.,  and  tlie  train 
sweeps  around  tha  base  of  Mt.  Cutler.  Occasional  glimpses  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  are  gained  on  the  r.,  far  away,  as  the  old  pine-plains  of  Hiram 
are  traversed  and  the  line  enters  Brownfield.  The  village  of  Browt^fidd  is 
about  1^  M.  from  its  station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stage ;  and 
stages  also  run  N.  to  Denmark  and  Bridgton.  Near  this  station  the  Burnt- 
Meadow  and  Frost  Mountains  are  seen  on  the  1.,  not  far  from  the  track. 
The  town  of  Fryeburg  is  now  entered,  and  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  that  name  is  seen  on  the  r.  from  the  station.  Stages  run  thence  to 
Lovell,  Stow,  and  Chatham. 

Beyond  Fryeburg  the  train  enters  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
frequent  views  over  the  Saco  meadows  are  afforded.  The  noblest  forms 
of  the  eastern  mountains  are  now  visible,  as  the  long  curves  turn  the  view- 
line  in  various  directions.  On  the  r.  fh>nt  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  with  its  crowning  hotel,  flanked  on  the.r.  by  Mt.  Gemini,  and 
on  the  1.  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway.  On  the  1.  is  the  lofty  blanched 
crest  of  Chocorua  ;  and  the  ledge-lined  slopes  of  Moat  Mountain  are  ap' 
proached  rapidly.  The  rural  station  of  Conway  Centre  is  soon  passed, 
and  the  train  swings  around  the  bases  of  the  Green  Hills,  traverses  a  belt 
of  woods,  crosses  the  ravine  of  Artists*  Brook  on  a  high  trestle,  and  stops 
3t  the  station  in  N.  Conway. 
Jf*  ConwAjt  Bee  Route  11. 
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On  leaying  the  station  at  N.  Conway  a  good  view  of  Mt.  Washington 
•nd  the  connected  ranges  is  obtained  on  the  L  front,  and  beyond  the  vil- 
lage the  famous  Ledges  are  seen,  ^he  train  traverses  a  high-arched  pine 
forest;  meets  the  Eastern-Railroad  extension  on  the  1.,  and  reaches  the 
Intervale  station,  where  the  great  Intervale  Hoase  is  seen  on  the  1.  The 
MThite-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges  are  across  the  meadows  on  the  1.,  N. 
of  and  near  which  is  the  ravine  of  Diana's  Bath,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Ift.  Attitash  and  the  long  spur  of  Humphrey's  Ledge.  On  the  r.  is  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  nearly  hidden  by  the  heights  of  Mt.  Bartlett  The  line  now 
nms  along  the  edge  of  the  narrowing  but  still  beautiful  meadows,  witii 
the  Saco  Biver  on  the  1.,  bordered  by  lines  of  trees.  The  lonely  church 
io  Lower  Bartlett  is  seen  on  the  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  high  truncated 
eone  of  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  a  small  white 
segment  of  Baldface.  After  passing  Humphrey's  Ledge,  Iron  Moun- 
tain is  on  the  1.  front,  supported  by  the  range  on  the  N.  of  the  river. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  East  Branch,  the  Saco  River  is  seen  on  the 
L,  and  Mts.  Stanton  and  Langdon  come  into  view,  while  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  is  given  of  Mts.  Haystack  and  Tremont,  near  the  head  of 
the  valley. 

At  Olen  Statioiiy  carriages  are  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  to  Jack- 
ton,  and  the  Glen-House  stages  meet  some  of  the  trains.  At  this  point 
the  view  includes  Iron  Mountain  on  the  r.  front,  hiding  Mt.  Washington, 
and  the  blue  heights  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat  and  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.,  separated 
by  the  remarkable  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch.  Still  farther  to  the  r.  are  the 
wooded  knolls  on  the  Thorn-Mountain  range.  Just  beyond  Glen  Station, 
the  line  crosses  the  Ellis  River,  with  a  noble  view  of  the  Carter  Notch 
from  the  bridge.  Pleasant  open  glens  are  now  traversed,  with  fine  retro- 
spects of  Kiarsarge  on  the  1.  rear,  and  the  high  slopes  of  Iron  Mountain 
ascend  on  the  r.  The  Saco  Rfver  is  next  crossed,  with  Mt.  Haystack 
ahead  on  the  r. ;  and  then,  on  the  W.  of  Iron  Mountain,  up  the  Rocky. 
Branch  ravine  to  the  r.,  the  long  and  lofty  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution  is 
seen^  with  the  Giant's  Stairs  falling  upon  its  r.  verge. 

The  Saco  is  near  at  hand  on  the  r.,  over  and  beyond  which  are  the 
imposing  dark  cliffs  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  close  at  hand  and  long 
risible.  Fields  and  farms  are  passed  on  the  r.,  but  the  valley  narrows 
perceptibly,  and  the  mountains  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  lowlands. 
Towards  the  front  views  are  given  of  the  conical  peak  of  Haystack,  the 
wavy  crests  of  Tremont,  and  the  majestic  dark  summit  of  Mt.  Carrigain. 
Bear  Mountain  is  approached  on  the  ].,  —  a  long  and  chaotic  ridge  cov- 
ered with  woods,  on  whose  1.  is  the  level  plateau-top  of  Table  Mountain. 
Glimpses  of  the  high  overhanging  peak  of  Mt.  Crawford  are  obtained  on 
the  r.  front,  beyond  the  ravines  of  Razor  Brook.  As  the  tn^n  draws  up 
at  Upper-Bardut  station,  the  ledgy  flanks  of  Mt  Lan^ou  «xt  ««^tL  ^m. 
fbB  iv  bejond  wbicb  h  the  conical  crest  of  ML  Paxkfit,  ot«c  ^a»QittB^% 
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hotel.  On  the  1.  are  Table,  Bear,  and  the  forest-bound  Haystack^  and 
Mt.  Carrigain  may  be  seen  from  the  outer  platform  of  the  station,  looming 
over  the  great  Pemigewasset  Forest.  Partial  views  of  Tremont  are  gamed 
on  the  1.,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  wilderness-peaks  on  the  W.  is  obtained  as 
the  train  crosses  Sawyer's  River. 

As  the  line  bends  from  W.  to  N.  and  advances  toward  the  narrowing 
Notch,  it  slowly  ascends  the  ridges  on  the  W.,  keeping  so  near  their  sides 
that  the  view  in  that  direction  is  limited.  It  is  not  sd,  however,  with  the 
prospect  on  the  r.,  which  affords  an  evet-changing  panorama  of  stately 
peaks,  rising  from  the  narrow  forests  below  in  thronging  lines.  At  first 
the  positive  cliffs  of  Hart^s  Ledge  loom  up  on  the  r.  and  are  slowly  rounded 
in  a  great  outer  curve.  Then  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Mt.  Hope  is  seen, 
and  next  come  the  reddish  ledges  of  Mt.  Crawford.  As  the  train  crosses 
Nancy's  Brook,  the  djeep  flume  which  the  water  has  cut  in  the  obdurate 
rock  should  be  noticed,  and  the  foaming  falls  of  the  stream.  While  slow- 
ing in  to  Bemit  Station^  the  old  Mt.-Crawford  House  is  seen  on  the  r., 
over  which  is  the  majestic  elevation  of  Mt.  Crawford,  robed  in  forests  and 
cut  into  by  a  deep  ravine. 

The  train  is  now  on  an  upward  grade  of  116  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  ad- 
yances  along  the  faces  of  rugged  cliffs.  Above  Bemis  Station  the  bed  of 
Davis  Brook  is  crossed ;  and  across  the  valley,  on  the  r.,  the  bold  terraces 
of  the  Giant's  Stairs  are  seen,  up  the  ravine  of  Sleeper's  Brook.  Glimpses 
of  Frankenstein  Cliff  are  obtained  in  advance,  and  the  line  crosses  Bemis 
Brook,  which  comes  down  foaming  from  the  forest-hidden  Arethusa  Falls. 
Fine  views  of  the  plateau-summit  of  Mt  Resolution  are  obtained  on  the  r., 
below  the  Giant's  Stairs;  and  the  line  is  now  on  a  high  grade,  far  above 
the  forests  in  the  Saco  Valley.  Mt.  Crawford  shows  finely  on  the  r.  The 
train  next  traverses  rock-cuttings  and  emerges  in  front  of  the  imposing 
walls  of  Frankenstein  Cliff,  one  of  the  loftiest  precipices  in  the  mountain- 
district  The  deep  ravine  S.  of  the  Cliff  is  crossed  on  an  iron  trestle- 
bridge,  80  ft.  high  and  600  ft.  long.  Passengers  should  lean  over  the  sides 
of  the  cars  and  mark  the  apparent  slendemess  and  the  rare  gracefulness 
of  the  lofty  iron  piers  which  support  the  trestle.  From  near  this  point  a 
good  view  of  Mt.  Washington  is  obtained  on  the  r.,  up  the  long  ravine  of 
the  Mt.-Washington  River.  Crossing  the  gorge  of  the  brook  that  flows 
from  the  Ripley  Falls,  the  line  winds  around  the  mountain  at  a  high  ele- 
vation with  rock-walls  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.,  far  below,  the  unbroken 
forest,  overlooked  by  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge. 

A  noble  retrospect  of  Mt  Crawford  is  next  enjoyed,  and  on  the  r.  iront 
is  the  ledgy  crest  of  Mt  Jackson,  on  the  1.  of  the  Mt-Washington>River 
Ravine,  and  separated  from  Mt.  Webster  on  the  1.  by  a  short,  deep  gorge. 
Swinging  around  the  upper  slope  of  a  long  rocky  ridge,  \the  train  comes  in 
Si^ht  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  with  the  white  WiUey  House  360  ft. 
below  on  the  r,,  while  in  firont  is  the  supexb  aX^m^  "^oa^s^  ^H&x.'^'>:^«^^ 
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lising  sharply  from  the  great  plateau  of  Pemigewasset  and  covered  with 
light-colored  ledges. 

In  precise  language,  the  White-Mountain  Notch  is  the  chasm  extending 
from  the  Willey  House  to  the  Gate,  a  distance  of  about  3  M.  As  this  sec- 
tion is  entered,  the  immense  purple  cliffs  of  Mt  Willard  are  seen  in  front, 
striped  with  lines  of  fracture  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  clinging 
trees.  On  the  r.  is  the  sharp  slope  of  Mt.  Webster,  denuded  of  trees  by 
the  procession  of  avalanches,  and  banded  by  the  long  lines  of  slides, 
wherein  red  and  yellow  are  the  chief  colors.  These  vivid  stripes  start 
from  the  very  crest  of  the  long  summit-ridge,  and  extend  down  into  the 
Ibrests  that  enclose  the  Saco.  As  the  Brook  Kedron  is  crossed,  a  pretty 
cascade  is  seen  on  the  1. ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  glimpse  of  Mt.  Deception 
is  gained  in  advance,  through  the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  while  Mt.  Crawford 
rises  in  retrospect.  The  black  forests  of  Mt.  Clinton,  now  emerge  from 
behind  Mt.  Webster;  and  on  the  upper  slope  of  the  latter  are  seen  the  long 
lines  of  white  light  that  mark  the  courses  of  the  Silver  Cascade  and  the 
Flume  Cascade,  sweeping  down  through  the  trees  and  over  a  mile  of 
highly  inclined  ledges.  These  bright  columns  of  falling  water  remain 
long  in  sight,  and  are  especially  beautiful  soon  after  a  heavy  rain-storm. 

As  the  train  bends  to  the  r.  towards  and  around  Mt.  Willard,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  upper  Saco  Valley  is  opened,  to  view,  stretching  away  to  the 
8.  for  leagues  and  finally  closed  by  the  dark  mountains  of  Albany.  After 
crossing  the  gorge  of  the  Willey  Brook  (on  a  trestle  80  fti  high),  the  retro- 
spective view  continues  to  open  on  the  r.,  including  miles  of  the  track, 
the  southerly  ranges,  the  edge  of  the  broad  Pemigewasset  plateau,  and  the 
£.  peaks  of  the  Nancy  Range.  The  most  impressive  feature  of  this  pros- 
pect is  the  vast  concavity  of  the  Saco  VaUey  below,  with  its  carpet  of 
tree-tops  and  the  narrow  stripes  of  road  and  river  banding  its  centre  in 
sbuoos  lines.  Just  beyond  a  section-house  on  the  Mt.-Willard  slope,  a 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Hitchcock  Flume,  far  up  on  the  mountain,  on 
the  1.  The  Silver  and  Flume  Cascades  are  approached  on  the  r.,  and  far 
below  the  dark  waters  of  Dismal  Pool  are  seen.  The  train  now  swings 
rapidly  around  Mt.  Willard,  and  soon  passes  through  the  new  Gate  of  the 
Notch  which  the  railroad  has  made  for  itself,  leaving  the  old  and  naturally 
formed  Gate  of  the  carriage-road  and  river  on  the  r.  The  two  Gates  are 
separated  by  a  massive  pier  of  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
place. 

The  train  passes  the  pond  which  is  the  source  of  the  Saco  River,  and 
soon  stops  at  the  station  in  front  of  the  Crawford  House  (see  Route  60),  the 
famous  old  hotel  being  visible  on  the  r.  front.  From  this  point  the  train 
nms  oo  a  down  grade  of  80  it.  to  the  mile  to  the  Fabyan  House,  4  M.  dis- 
tant, through  a  region  that  is  now  in  the  rough  stages  of  new  settlement. 
Ifnch  of  the  way  is  in  the  woodB,  down  the  bed  of  a  pTe\i\9\cvc\<&  \s^«. 
OecmaioaBl  views  of  the  hiffber  moontains  are  gained  d\icVa|^  >bi\<b  \&\.\^ 
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portion  of  the  route,  from  the  r.  side  of  the  train,  If  ts.  Pleasant  and  Wasii- 
ington  being  the  most  cooRpicuous.    The  line  lies  near  the  course  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ammonoosnc  Biver;  and  the  Deceptikm  and  Dartmoath 
Ranges  are  seen  in  advance. 
The  Fabyan  Home,  see  Ronte  64. 

6.  Portland  to  the  White  Moimtaiiis. 

The  Grand  Trunk  RaXlway, 

Stations.  — Portland  t^almonth,  6  M  ;  Cumberland,  9;  Yarmouth,  11;  Tu- 
mouth  Junction,  12;  Pownal.  18;  New  Gloucester,  22;  Danyille  Junction,  27; 
Mechanic  Falla,  86;  Oxford,  41;  S.  Paris,  47;  W.  Paris,  66:  Locke's  Mills,  66: 
Bethel,  70 ;  W.  Bethel ;  Gilead,  80 ;  Shelburne,  86 ;  Gprham,  91. 

This  route  runs  near  the  bases  of  the  main  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  M- 
lowing  the  tsend  oi  the  ndleys  on  the  N.    Its  trains  are  prorided  with  parior-cus. 

The  train  leaves  the  station  in  Portland,  runs  around  the  base  of  Mon- 
Ijoy  Hill,  and  crosses  Back  Cove  on  a  long  bridge,  with  the  islands  of 
Gasco  Bay  on  the  r.  The  town  of  Westbrook  is  then  traversed,  and  at  8 
M.  from  Portland  the  train  crosses  the  Presumpscot  River  on  a  bridge  800 
ft.  long,  and  then  passes  in  succession  through  the  maritime  towns  of  Fal- 
mouth, Cumberland,  and  Yarmouth,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  Gasco 
Bay  on  the  r.  Leaving  the  coast,  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  and  intersects 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad  at  Yarmouth  Junction,  entering  the  agricul- 
tural towns  of  N.  Yarmouth  and  New  Gloucester.  The  village  of  Neto 
Gloucester  may  be  seen  on  the  hill  about  1  M.  W.  of  the  station,  in  a 
beautifully  diversified  and  carefully  cultivated  country.  Six  M.  beyond 
is  Danville  Junction,  where  the  Lewiston  Division  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  diverges  to  the  N.  E.  The  Grand  Trunk  line  turns  toward  the 
K.  W.  and  passes  the  obscure  stations  of  Hotel  Road  and  Empire  Road. 
Mechanic  Falls  is  a  busy  little  manufacturing  village,  whence  a  short  local 
railroad  runs  N.  to  Buckfield,  18  M.  distant.  The  train  now  ascends  the 
pretty  valley  of  the  Little  Androscoggin  River,  by  the  lumber-station  at 
Oxford,  and  enters  Paris,  the  village  of  iSf.  Paris  being  just  N.  of  the 
station.  The  long  levels  of  the  Casco-Bay  towns  have  now  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rolling  and  ridgy  country,  dotted  with  bold  hills  and  pre- 
monitory of  the  approaching  mountain-scenery.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
station  the  beautiful  highland  hamlet  of  Paris  Hill  is  seen,  off  on  the  hills 
to  the  r.,  and  the  train  passes  the  station  of  Snow's  Falls.  Three  M.  beyond 
K.  Paris  the  line  strikes  an  ascending  grade  of  60  ft.  to  the  mile,  on  which 
it  climbs  for  4  M.,  through  the  shaggy  wilds  of  Greenwood.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  grade,  front  oblique  views  are  gained  of  the  noble  peaks  of 
Sunday-River  White  Cap  and  Goose  Eye,  and  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
At  the  station  of  Bryants  Pond  the  train  is  700  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
JJn0  runs  along  the  £.  side  of  the  pond,  vlewini;  Its  fine  highlands  and  the 
hng^anks  ofMt,  Christopher,  and  aoon^kSbervax^  «ii\«n^CcA  ^«ia  ^^^ 
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Alder  Stream,  passing  along  the  N.  E  shore  of  South  Pond,  near  Locke*s 

MtUs.    After  a  long  descent  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  the 

train  emerges  in  the  rich  Androscoggin  VaUcy,  at  Bethel.    The  idyllic 

Tillage  of  Bethel  is  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.,  several  miles  distant,  are  the 

peaks  of  Speckled  Mountain  and  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap. 

From  Bethel  the  course  is  nearly  W.,  and  for  many  leagues  traverses  a 

Kf^on  of  remarkable  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  where  the  rich  meadows 

■nd  the  gracefully  winding  stream  of  the  Androscoggin  make  constant 

contrast  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  close-bordering  mountains.    As 

the  fertile  intervales  of  Bethel  are  traversed,  Loake  Mountain  is  seen  on 

^  r^  across  the  sinuous  river,  and  on  the  1.  are  the  ledges  of  Sparrow- 

Hivk  Mountain.    Just  beyond  the  station  of  W.  Bethel  the  line  crosses 

Pleasant  River,  and  soon  afterwards  a  fme  view  of  Mt.  Moriah  is  afforded, 

npthevalley^  with  the  peaks  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  peering  over  its 

bog  ridge.    Similar  glimpses  are  often  gained  now,  on  the  front  oblique, 

>s  the  train  rashes  through  the  Arcadian  glens  of  Gilead.    Five  M.  beyond 

W.  Bethel  the  train  passes  the  cliffs  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  and  crosses 

the  impetuous  and  changeable  Wild  River  on  a  bridge  250  ft.  long. 

"  The  ride  in  the  cars  ftnm  Bethel  to  Gorham  is  very  charming.  If  the  railroad 
^rproached  no  nearer  to  Gorham  than  this  point,  a  stage-ride  along  the  same  route 
eoald  hardly  be  rivalled  in  New  Hampshire.  What  a  delightful  avenue  to  the  great 
laofe  it  would  be  I  The  brilliant  m^bdows,  proud  of  their  arching  ehns ;  the 
flifl,  broad  Androscoggin,  whose  charming  islands  on  a  still  day  rise  from  it  like 
caierdda  fktMn  liquid  silver ;  the  grand,  Scotch-looking  hills  that  guurd  it ;  the  firm 
iinei  of  the  White-Mountain  ridge  that  shoot,  now  and  then,  across  the  N.,  when 
the  road  makes  a  sudden  turn ;  and  at  last,  when  we  leave  Shelbume,  the  splendid 
tfmaHry  that  bursts  upon  n«  when  the  whole  mass  of  Madison  is  seen  throned 
over  the  valley,  itself  overtopped  bj  the  ragged  pinnacle  of  Adams."    (King.) 

The  narrow  valley  of  Gilead  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  lofty  and 
nigged  mountain-walls,  and  the  railroad  is  driven  near  to  the  river,  which 
winds  tbitHigfa  fair  meadows  in  short  and  graceful  curves.  About  1  M. 
beyond  the  Gilead  station  the  fh>ntier  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
is  crossed,  and  the  line  enters  the  long  valley  of  Shelbume.  Frequent  and 
bispiring  views  of  Mts.  Washington,  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  are 
DOW  gained  on  the  1.  oblique,  over  the  ridges  of  Mt.  Moriah)-  and  on  the 
r.  side  are  Mts.  Ingalls  and  Baldcap.  To  the  1.  of  the  Shelbume  station  is 
•wn  the  Winthrop  House,  with  Mt.  Winthrop  towering  over  it;  and  a  lit- 
^  way  beyond  the  station  the  highly  inclined  cliff  of  Granny  Starbird*s 
IaI^  is  seen  on  the  1.  Sweeping  around  the  far-projecting  base  of  Mt. 
Voriah,  the  train  soon  crosses  the  Peabody  River  and  enters  the  village  of 
Goriiam. 
Oorhua,  see  Bonte  28. 
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7.  Montreal  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Grand-Trunk  Railway. 

fttatlons.  —  Montreal  to  St.  Lambert,  6  M. ;  St  Hubert,  10 ;  St.  Bmno,  15 ;  Si 
Hilaire,  22;  Soixante,  28;  St.  Ilyacinthe,  35 ;  Britannia  Mills,  42;  Upton,  48;  Ac 
ton,  54;  New  Durham,  66:  Richmond,  76;  Windsor,  96;  Sherbrooke,  101;  Un 
noxville,  104 ;  Compton,  114 :  Richby,  118 ;  Ckuktieoolie,  121 ;  Norton  Mills,  131 
Island  Pond,  148 ;  Wenlock,  155 ;  N.  Stratford,  163 ;  Groveton,  176  ;  Stark  ;  Stark 
water;  W.  Milan;  Milan,  IM;  Berlin  F^IIb,  190;  Gorham,  206. 

Crossing  the  great  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Montreal,  the  train  mns  near  the 
broad  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  fair  views  of  the  rich  and  stately  city. 
Passing  the  Boncherville  Mountain  on  the  1.,  it  descends  to  Beksil,  when 
it  crosses  the  Richelieu  River  on  a  costly  bridge  1200  ft  long,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Belceil  Mountain.  Farther  distant  are  the  high  ridges  ol 
Rougemont,  and  the  trahi  runs  N.  N.  E.  over  a  rich  and  level  country,  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  French  peasantry',  through  Soixante,  St.  Gharies, 
and  St.  Rosalie,  and  with  continuous  views  of  Yamaska  Mountain.  The 
populous  French  town  of  8t.  Byadnthe,  with  its  mediaeval  appearance  and 
great  Roman-Catholic  college,  is  next  passed,  and  a  long  bridge  carries 
the  line  across  the  Yamaska  River.  Then  a  great  expanse  of  open  and 
level  country  is  traversed,  with  quaint  little  hamlets  seen  now  and  then  on 
either  side;  and  then  thinly  populated  and  uninteresting  forests  are  trav- 
ersed  for  over  an  hour.  Crossing  the  St.  Francis  River  on  a  bridge  820 
it.  long,  the  pleasant  village  of  Richmond  is  entered. 

The  beautiful  stream  of  St.  Francis  is  followed  froni  Richmond  for  27  M., 
to  the  prosperous  town  of  Sherbrooke^  passing  the  romantic  island-strewn 
rapids  of  the  Big  Brompton  Falls,  and  traversing  naany  costly  cuttings  and 
embankments.  Sherbrooke  is  a  busy  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Magog 
and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  with  4  churches  and  a  beautiful  surrounding  coun- 
try.   It  has  a  large  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  Eastern  Townships. 

Lennoxville  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Massawippi 
and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  and  is  the  seat  of  Bishop's  College  (burnt  in  Jan- 
uary, 1876).  A  little  way  beyond,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Coati- 
cooke,  which  is  ascended  to  the  United-States  frontier,  traversing  the 
pleasant  agricultural  district  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  passing  sev- 
eral village-stations.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Green  Mountains  are  seen  on 
the  r.,  and  the  Norton  and  Middle  Ponds  are  pass<ed  on  the  W.  Ascend- 
ing the  pretty  valley  of  the  Phering  River,  the  train  soon  reaches  Island 
Pond,  the  frontier  station,  with  its  summer-hotel  and  railway  dining-room 
island  Pond  itself  is  2  M.  long,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  hard  beach  of 
white  quartz  sand,  while  the  views  from  Bonnybeag  and  other  ac^acenl 
hills  are  of  much  interest  and  beauty. 

The  line  now  runs  S.  E.  along  a  natural  terrace,  past  the  Spectack 

Pond,  and  down  the  long  Nulhegan  Valley,  through  a  vast  forest  where 

lonely  ridges  rise  in  rapid  succession.    The  CoTmoctvcut  River  is  crossec 

by  A  bridge  820  ft.  long,  near  ^.  SlTatfotd,  ^\\i3fcL  \ii^  Vstv%  «sA  Toas&w 
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Bowback  Mountain  on  the  I.,  and  on  the  r.  the  N.  and  S.  Notch  Moantains, 
aboat  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick.  The  line  now  follows  the 
Connecticut  Valley  for  12  M.,  over  meadows  prolific  in  com,  hay,  and 
oats,  and  bordered  by  mountains  on  either  side.  The  scenery  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  beautiful  and  the  frowning,  and  is  of  high  interest  to  the  trav- 
eller. The  blanched  summits  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  soon  seen  on  the  1., 
and  remain  in  sight  for  nearly  8  M.,  being  slowly  rounded  by  the  railroad. 

Beyond  Stratford  Hollow  the  line  deflects  to  the  S.  E.,  and  soon  leaves 
the  Connecticut  River,  passing  over  to  the  Ammonoosuc,  with  Gape  Horn 
•od  the  Pilot  Mountains  on  the  r.,  and  the  rich  plain  of  Lancaster  be^'oiid. 
At  C^oyeton  Junction  the  Grand  Trunk  line  meets  the  Boston,  Concord 
k  Montreal  Railroad  (Route  2),  and  passengers  for  Lancaster,  the  Fran- 
oonia  Mountains,  etc.,  change  cars. 

Soon  after  starting  from  Groveton  Junction  the  Grand  Trunk  train  stops 
It  Groveton  village,  and  then  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  with  Cape 
Bom  and  Mt.  Bellamy  on  the  r.,  and  the  Percy  Peaks  and  Bowback  Moun- 
tain on  the  L  front  and  1.  Portions  also  of  the  Stratford  and  Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains  are  seen  to  the  N. ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Pilot  Mountains 
lOon  swing  into  view.  As  the  train  speeds  to  the  £.,  the  S.  peak  of  the 
Percies  advances  over  the  higher  N  peak,  and  finally  eclipses  it.  The 
line  leaves  the  river  for  about  4  M  ,  and  runs  under  the  Pilot  Mountains, 
then  crosses  the  river  and  stops  at  Stark,  with  the  precipice  of  the  DeviPs 
Slide  on  the  1.,  and  Mill  Mountain  close  at  hand  on  the  r.  The  former  is 
a  sheer  cliff  600  feet  high,  and  bears  evidence  of  ancient  natural  convul- 
sions. Mill  Mountain  is  2,000  fl.  high,  and  is  sometimes  ascended  from 
Stark  by  a  walk  of  1^  M.  through  the  woods.  Beyond  Starkwater  station 
fine  views  are  given  on  the  r.  and  in  retrospect,  including  the  Pilot  and 
Crescent  Ranges,  the  Percy  Peaks,  and  Green's  Ledge  (sharply  cut  off  on 
the  S.)-  These  summits  are  seen  to  good  advantage  across  wide  and 
apparently  level  plains,  and  present  a  specially  fine  prospect  to  travellers 
on  the  late  afternoon  trains.  Just  before  and  after  leaving  the  station  at 
W,  MUtm  the  traveller  who  looks  forward  from  the  r.  side  of  the  train 
gains  a  beautiful  distant  view  of  the  Presidential  Range,  which  is  ar- 
ranged in  stately  order.  The  line  now  leaves  the  banks  of  the  rapid 
Ammonoisuc,  and  follows  the  course  of  Dead  River  through  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  country.  At  the  lonely  water-station  of  Milan  the  track  is 
1080  ft.  above  the  sea.  Head  Pond  is  soon  passed,  on  the  r.,  and  the  trav- 
eller gains  frequent  glimpses  of  the  White  Mountains  on  the  r.  The  train 
•ooo  crosses  to  the  conrse  of  another  Dead  River,  passes  a  small  pond,  and 
approaches  Berlin  Falls.  On  the  1.,  over  the  diverging  track  of  the  Berlin 
Lumber  Company,  the  fai^away  blue  peak  of  Goose  Eye  is  seen ;  and  the 
trafai  soon  passes  the  fine  cliffs  of  Mt.  Forist,  and  stops  at  Berlin  Falls. 

Between  Berlin  Falls  ahd  Qorham  there  is  a  hij^  d wccTvd\T\\ij  \RraAft,  ^^ 
tnck  Mlin/^  ft  the  tnte  of  60  ft  to  the  mile.    Occasional  ^twpsft?.  ^  ^^ 
Andnmeoggin  Birer  are  gained,  and  on  either  side  ate  mouTi\AVarTWi^g!«* 
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8.  Hontreal  to  the  White  Honntains. 

The  SovOh-Eatttm  Railway. 

This  ronte  Is  OTer  the  npper  portion  of  the  Montreal  &  Boston  Air  Line,  passing 
fhrough  an  interesting  section  of  Canada  and  Vermont,  and  near  Jay  Peak,  Lake 
Memphremagog,  and  wiUonghby  Lake.  The  cars  are  changed  at  Wells  River,  where 
the  mountain-txains  are  met,  on  the  B.,  C.  Ii  M.  R.  R. 

Stations.— Montreal  to  St.  Johns,  27  M.;  S.,  8.  k  G.  Junction,  29^  Versailles, 
84;  W.  Famham.  41;  Famdon,46;  Rrigham,  48;  B.  Famham,  61;  Cowansville, 
64;  Sweetsbnrg,  66 ;  W.  Brome,  69 ;  Satton  Junction,  68;  Sutton  Flat,  66;  Aber- 
com,  72 ;  Richford,  76 ;  E.  Richford,  80 ;  MansonTille,  80 ;  N.  Troy,  92 ;  Newport 
Centre,  98 ;  Newport,  106. 

Coventry,  111 ;  Barton  Landing,  116 ;  Barton,  121 ;  S.  Barton,  126 ;  Summit,  128 ; 
W.  Burke,  134;  Lyndonville,  142;  Lyndon,  143;  St.-Johnsbury  Centre,  147^;  St 
Johnsbuij,  160 ;  Passumpsie,  168;  NorrisviUe,  167;  Bamet,  160;  McIndoe8,168; 
.Ryegate,  l67 :  Wells  River,  171. 

Lancaster,  213 ;  Fabyan  House,  212 ;  Plymouth,  218 ;  Weirs,  281. 

The  trains  of  this  line  follow  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  as  far  as  St 
Johns,  where  they  diverge  to  the  E.  and  cross  the  Canadian  county  of 
Ifissisquoi,  stopping  at  the  stations  of  W.  Famham  and  W.  Brome. 
Beyond  Sutton  the  massive  highlands  which  culminate  in  Jay  Pealc  are 
approached,  and  the  line  soon  enters  Vermont,  crosses  the  town  of  New- 
port, and  reaches  the  village  of  that  name,  on  Lake  Memphremagog  (see 
Osgood's  Nev>  England),  A  train  now  passes  on  to  the  rails  of  the  Pas- 
sumpsie R.  R.,  and  runs  S.  by  Crystal  Lake  and  Barton  village,  crossing 
the  St.-Lawrence  water-shed  near  S.-Barton  station,  whence  Jay  Peak  is 
seen  in  the  N.  W.  From  W.  Burke  the  charming  excursion  to  Willoughby 
Lake  (6  M.  N.)  maybe  made.  The  bold  Burke  Mt.  is  then  passed,  and 
at  Lyndonville  the  headquarters  of  the  Passumpsie  R.  R.  are  seen.  St* 
Johnsbnry  (two  good  hotels)  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  town  of  6,000 
inhabitants,  with  an  athenaeum,  an  art-gallery,  a  large  academy,  and  a 
soldiers*  monument  ("  Crowning  the  Fallen  Heroes").  The  immense 
manufactories  of  Fairbanks*  scales  are  established  here,  employing  600- 
600  men.  At  St.  Johnsbnry  the  present  route  crosses  the  Portland  & 
Ogdensburg  R.  R.  The  train  runs  S.  along  the  Passumpsie  River,  by 
McLeran*s  Falls  and  Barnet  (famed  for  butter),  to  the  mills  at  Mclndoes 
Falls,  on  the  Connecticut.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Gardner  now  appears 
on  the  E.,  and  is  followed  down  to  Wells  Biver.  • 

Wells  River  to  the  White  Mts.,  see  Routes  2  and  8. 

9.  Saratoga  and  Lake  George  to  the  White  Honntains. 

The  most  direct  route  between  these  points  is  by  Rutland  an(^Bellows 
Falls,  and  up  the  Connecticut  Valley.    This  line  leads  through  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  Southern  Vermont  and  the  lower  Green  Mts.,  and  trav- 
eraea  several  iamoxxa  old  towns  in  that  region.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best 
ia  the  country,  and  is  equipped  mt\i  P\)i!iLixsiaix^ 
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tnvel.  The  rails  are  of  steel,  with  firm  fish-plate  joints ;  and  the  bridges 
are  of  stone  or  iron.  Trains  run  by  telegraph  and  station-signals,  and 
are  equipped  with  air-brakes  and  Miller  platforms. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  Saratoga  the  train  crosses  the  Hudson  River 
tt  the  classic  old  village  of  Fort  Edward,  famous  for  200  years  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  and  passes  up  to  Fort  Ann,  the 
nte  of  another  renowned  border  fortress,  between  the  Cossayuna  highlands 
and  the  Palmertown  Mts.  Whitehall  is  the  next  station,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  an  important  point  in  the  naval  history  of  the  lake, 
though  now  chiefly  known  for  its  lumber-mills.  Soon  afterwards,  Vermont 
is  entered,  and  several  villages  are  passed  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Bomaseen  ; 
and  Castleton,  a  pretty  academic  village,  producing  slate  in  vast  quanti- 
ties and  for  many  uses.  At  W.  Rutland  are  quarri&s  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble, with  a  national  reputation.  Rutland  is  a  prosperous  and  pleasant 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  the  metropo- 
lis of  lower  Vermont,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  marble  trade.  There 
are  several  handsome  churches  and  public  buildings  here ;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  attractive  excursions,  to  the  Clarendon  Springs,  the 
Killington  Peaks,  and  the  Sutherland  Falls. 

'  Beyond  Rutland  the  line  ascends  the  Green  Mts.,  passing  the  Claren- 
dons, and  running  near  the  great  Shrewsbury  Peak.  After  ascending 
1,000  ft.  in  18  M.,  it  reaches  Summit,  the  highest  point  in  the  pass  ;  and 
thence  nms  down  heavy  grades  to  Healdville  and  Ludlow,  and  the  bright 
hamlet  of  Proctorsville,  near  the  Black-River  cascades  and  the  quarries 
of  serpentine  marble.  The  descent  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Green  Mts.  con- 
tinues, by  Chester  and  Rockingham,  and  the  grades  swing  around  the 
winding  valley  of  the  Williams  River,  to  Bellows  Falls,— a  very  pic- 
turesque village  on  the  Connecticut  River,  near  the  white  rapids  which 
give  it  name.    (See  Routes  9  a  and  10.) 

9a.  Hew  York  to  the  White  and  Franoonia  HonntainB. 

The  shortest  and  quickest  route  is  that  by  way  of  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford, Springfield,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley.  No  other  line  runs  draw- 
ing-room cars  through  from  New  York  to  the  mountains  without  change, 
avoiding  the  annoyance  of  changes  and  transfers,  and  giving  opportunity 
for  undisturbed  enjoyment.  Leaving  New  York  at  about  8  in  the  mom- 
faig,  the  train  reaches  Littleton  in  about  11  hrs.,  and  Fabyan*s  in  12  hrs. 
Stops  are  made  at  Springfield  for  dinner,  and  at  White-River  Junction  for 
supper.  The  ride  from  the  mountains  to  New  York  by  this  route  takes 
somewhat  more  time,  with  dinner  at  White-River  Junction  and  supper 
at  Springfield,  —  the  difference  in  time  being  due  to  t\ie  \o\i^<st  '^voai^  %^ 
them  two  points, 
Tbeeuir  stages  of  this  route  are  familiap  to  all  N«w-Esift\»»aLVcw<3^««* 
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Through  the  suburban  villages  of  Westchester  County,  and  aronnd  by- 
New  Rochelle  and  Rye  into  Connecticut,  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits, 
where  the  line  follows  the  shore  of  Long-Island  Sound  for  many  miles. 
It  passes  wealthy  old  Greenwich,  with  its  stately  churches  ;  Stamford, 
the  aristocratic  summer-resort  of  New- York  families,  with  beautiful  villas 
on  the  surrounding  hills;  S.  Norwalk,  now  a  quarter  of  a  milleninm  old; 
Fairfield,  a  lovely  English-looking  hamlet,  with  venerable  trees  and  sandy 
beaches;  Bridgeport,  the  rich  and  prosperous  manufacturing  city,  famous 
for  sewing-machines  and  fire-arms;  Stratford,  peaceful  as  a  nunnery  clois- 
ter; and  Milford,  another  quiet  and  serene  old  shore-town. 

Beyond  gi-eat  New  Haven,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  wide  commerce, 
romantic  history,  and  venerable  halls  of  Yale  College,  the  train  sweeps 
by  East  Rock  and  across  Mill  River,  and  then  ascends  the  Quinnipiac 
Valley  to  Wallingford,  a  busy  viUage  on  a  high  hill.  Next  comes  Meri- 
den,  famous  for  its  britannia- works  and  cutlery;  and  Berlin,  where  tin- 
ware is  made  in  large  quantities.  Hartford,  the  Queen  City,  with  40,000 
inhabitants,  beautiful  churches,  the  great  marble  Capitol  of  Connecticut, 
the  Episcopal  halls  of  Trinity  College,  and  rich  literary  and  historic  asso- 
ciations, is  next  passed  through. 

Beyond  Hartford  the  train  runs  N.  to  antique  and  tobaoco-bearing 
Windsor;  crosses  the  Farmington  River  on  a  red  sandstone  viaduct;  and 
meets  the  Connecticut  River  at  Windsor  Locks.  At  Warehouse  Point  the 
great  river  is  crossed  on  a  long  and  costly  iron-truss  bridge;  and  Thomp- 
sonville,  the  seat  of  laige  carpet-works,  is  succeeded  rapidly  by  the  rural 
plains  of  Longmeadow.  Springfield  comes  next,  and  dinner.  Here  are 
30,000  active  Yankee  citizens,  the  great  U.  S.  Armory,  beautiful  river- 
environs,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Boston  k  Albany  Railroad.  From  this 
point  the  Connecticut-River  Railroad  is  followed,  up  the  beautiful  valley 
which  is  the  garden  of  New  England,  by  busy  Chicopee,  paper-making 
Holyoke,  and  delicious  old  Northampton,  past  the  bold  mountains  of  the 
Holyoke  range,  northward  over  the  classic  plains  of  Deerfield,  through 
umbrageous  Greenfield,  and  out  into  Vermont.  The  route  still  follows 
the  river,  by  the  industrious  and  picturesque  town  of  Brattleboro',  and 
through  a  line  of  quiet  Vermont  hamlets,  to  Bellows  Falls,  where  it  meets 
the  line  from  Rutland  and  Saratoga.  Now  in  New  Hampshire  and  now 
in  Vermont,  the  train  rushes  still  northward,  by  Windsor  and  Mount 
Ascutney,  with  pretty  views  up  and  down  the  broad  Connecticut,  until  it 
reaches  the  crowded  station  at  White-River  Junction,  whence  it  is  pro- 
longed on  Route  10  (see  page  69). 


The  routes  across  Northern  Vermont  ate  \\«\i\e  \.o  ci\v«cv^<es,  owing  to 
ran'oas  railroad  complications.    At  preseut,  t\i«k  Xtv\ofA»  Ww^^  \%  Vj  N5ofc 
Vermont  Division  of  the  Portland  &  Og^eTva\»\vT%^^VVTtwA,\T«wt'^^tfj55v.^ 
^r,  on  Lake  Champlain,  coimecting«N»it\iUi«^2kft  s\awii\>c>^\s^ 
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10.  White-Biver  Junction  to  the  White  HonntainB. 

The  Connecticut  4"  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad, 

Stations.  — White-River  Junction  to  Norwich,  5  M. ;  Pompanoorac,  10 ;  Thei- 
fanl,  16 :  N.  Thetford,  17 ;  Fairke.  22 ;  Bradford,  29;  8.  Newbury,  83 ;  Newbury, 
86;  Wella  River,  40 ;  Lancaster,  S8. 

Many  tourists  Arom  the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  New  England,  and  from  the  States 
bejfond  the  Hudson  River,  would  naturally  approach  the  mountains  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  also  on  the  direct  line  fh>m  New-Yoric  City  by  the  Connecticut  Yalley. 
Puior-cars  run  on  this  route,  and  sleeping-cars  on  the  night  trains.  At  White- 
Birer  Junction  the  Passumpsic  R.  R  meets  the  Northern  (N.  H.)  R.  R..  the  Con- 
BwUcnf-Yalley  division  of  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  and  the  main  line  of  the 
litter  route. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Junction  the  train  crosses  the  White  River  and 
rans  N.  to  Norwich,  whence  stages  carry  passengers  across  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Hanover  (Dartmouth  Hotel),  |  M.  distant  This  beautiful  village 
is  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  has  a  large  museum  of  the  min- 
erals and  rocks  of  the  mountain-district.  Beyond  this  point  the  line 
crosses. the  Ompompanoosuc  River  and  reaches  the  copperas-exporting 
station  of  Pompanoosuc,  Sweeping  around  under  Oak  Hill,  distant  views 
are  gained  on  the  r.,  of  Smart*s  Mountain  and  Moosilauke,  over  the  thinly 
populated  town  of  Lyme.  From  Thetford  station  stages  run  to  Thetford 
Tillage,  W.  Fairlee,  Vershire,  Chelsea,  and  Lyme.  Following  closely  the 
coarse  of  the  picturesque  Connecticut,  N.  Thetford  is  reached,  whence 
much  copper  ore  is  sent  to  Baltimore.  The  next  station  is  Fairlee  and 
Orford^  with  the  Yosemite  cliff  on  Mt.  Fairlee  on  the  1.,  and  the  em- 
bowered hamlet  of  Orford  across  the  river  on  the  r.  Passing  through  the 
wide  gap  between  Sawyer's  Mountain  and  Soapstone  Hill,  Wait's  River  is 
crossed,  and  the  train  halts  at  the  large  village  of  Bradford  (1.  of  the 
truk),  with  Piermont  Mountain  across  the  river  on  the  r. 

The  valley  now  opens  on  the  r.,  and  beyond  S.  Newbury  the  high-placed 
hamlet  of  Haverhill  is  seen  on  the  bluff  to  the  r.  Towards  and  beyond 
the  beautiful  village  of  Neiobury  (where  the  Spring  House  is  seen  on  the  1.), 
the  train  runs  near  the  famous  Ox-Bow  Meadows,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
aod  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  the  two  States.  Interesting  views  of  the 
Beoton  moantains  are  gained  on  the  r.,  including  Black  Mountain,  Sugar 
Loaf,  Blaeberry,  and  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke.  Woodsville  and  Mt. 
Ganiner  are  seen  on  ther.  front;  and  the  train  soon  enters  Wells-River 
station,  where  passengers  for  the  mountains  change  cars. 
Wells  Biver  to  the  mountains,  see  Routes  2  and  8. 
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Hotels*  —  The  *  Kiarsarge  House  is  a  gpacions  and  comfortable  hotel ,  aceommo- 
Jwiog  dOO  guests,  and  chargnig  S  3.00  a  day  and  $  10  -  21  a  week.  It  is  clore  to  the 
"^vty  station  and  the  busiest  part  of  the  village,  and  thus  loses  the  attributes  of 
foietode  and  seclusion  -while  it  gains  in  convenience  of  access.  The  views  of  the 
BoQntains  and  meadows  ftvm  its  verandas  are  rich  and  extensive.  The  buildinf^  is 
Vited  with  gas :  and  a  portion  of  it  is  fitted  with  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  for 
^ti  who  remain  through  September  and  October.  The  house  has  a  billiard-room, 
litrber-shop,  reading-rooms,  spacious  parlors,  a  central  rotunda  which  is  the  ren> 
|x?oas  of  the  summer  population,  and  a  high  tower  which  commands  a  fine  view 
'  the  valley  and  the  White  Mountains. 

The  *  Intervale  House  is  about  1^  M.  from  the  village,  and  occupies  a  beautiftil 
nation  overlooking  the  meadows  of  the  Saco.  It  accommodates  nearly  160  guests, 
d  its  rates  are  $2.50  a  day,  and  $  8-14  a  week.  The  Intervale  station  of  the 
k  0.  Railroad  is  near  this  hotel.  The  Sunset  Pavilion  is  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
lage,  opposite  Christ  Church,  and  back  from  the  street.  Nearly  100  guests  can  be 
;oannodated  here,  the  rates  bein^r  9  2.50  a  day,  and  S  8  - 15  a  week.    This  hotel  is 

Sunset  Bank,  a  bluff  which  overlooks  the  Saco  intervales  and  Moat  Mt.,  with 
usarge  and  Washington  on  the  r.  The  McMillan  House  is  about  1  M.  S.  of  the 
Item-Railroad  station,  opposite  Sunset  Hill,  and  near  the  Congregational  church, 
eommands  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  White  Mts.  Nearly  100  guests  are  accom- 
dated  here,  at  8  2.50  a  day,  8  8  - 12  a  week.  The  Artist's-Falls  House  is  about  1 
from  the  village,  in  a  sequestered  glen  near  the  Green  Hills.  It  has  room  for  75 
sets,  at  88  - 14  a  week.  The  Washington  House  is  near  the  P.  &  0.  station ;  the 
Conway  House  and  the  Randall  House  are  near  the  Sunset  Pavilion ;  the  Eastman 
nee  and  Mason's  Hotel  are  in  the  centre  of  the  village.    These  houses  charge 

-12  a  week. 

SoartHng-houses.  —Among  the  chief  of  these  are  J.  C.  Wllley's  and  J.  M.  Sea- 
r^s,  opposite  the  Kiarsarge  House;  theDinsmore  Cotta|^,  near  the  post-office  ;  T. 
Kastman^s  ;  and  Whittaker's  Echo  House,  near  the  post-office.  There  are  also  two 
ttiree  boarding-houses  to  the  S.,  on  the  Conway  roaid.  Near,  the  Intervale  House 
BameB''8,  Mrs.  Pendexter's,  Tasker's,  and  the  Pendexter  Blandon. 
it  Kiarsarge  Village  are  the  following  summer  boarding-houses :  —  The  Merrill 
oae  and  Summer  House  (75  guests  each),  Russell  Cottage,  Hillside  House, 
Mder's  Orient  House,  and  Barnes's  (40  guests  each). 

rhe  rates  at  the  boarding-houses  are  8  7  - 14  a  week,  and  their  guests  enjoy  a 
•ter  degree  of  restfril  quiet  than  do  the  visitors  at  the  hotels.  The  accommoda- 
M  are  osoaUy  comfortable,  though  simple ;  and  the  euisine  is  neat  and  substan* 
I,  nUher  than  of  wide  variety. 

EUairoads*  —  The  Eastern  Railroad  runs  two  express-trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
«n  Boston,  Lynn,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Portsmouth,  and  N.  Conway.  Distance, 
'  M.;  time,  5-6  hrs.;  fiure,  85.  (See  Route  1.)  The  Portland  &  Ogdensburg 
Onad  runs  three  trains  each  way  daily,  between  Portland,  Sebago  Lake,  and  N. 
iway.  IMstaoee,  60  M. ;  time,2|-8  hrs.  The  same  line  runs  trains  from  N. 
iwmj  to  Bartlett,  Bemis  Station,  the  Notch,  and  the  Crawford  and  Fabyan 
Dies  (see  Route  6). 

*ost-<Mllee  and  telegraphic  fitcilities  may  be  obtained  in  the  village;  and  there 
sbop«  Ibr  tbe  sale  of  photographs,  dothlng,  drugi,  coQ&ctioiMX:} ,  vdA.  cAXutt 
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Cliiirehes.  —  The  Congregational  church  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the  yiUage,  to- 
ward  McMillan's ;  the  Bap! tots  hare  the  brown  church  nearly  opposite  the  Eastern- 
Railroad  8tation  ;  and  Christ  Church  (Episcopal)  is  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Tillage. 

DIfitances.  —  The  following  list  is  copied  from  tho  tariff  of  the  KiarsargeHovse, 
and  shows  the  usual  drives  in  the  Ticinity  of  N.  Conway,  their  distances,  and  the 
price  to  l>e  paid  by  each  occupant  of  a  seat  in  the  carriages.  (The  Editor  copies 
the  statement  of  dis.nnces  without  indorsing  it  as  correct.)  To  the  base  of  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,2i  M.,  91.25 ;  to  Diana's  Bath,  the  Cathedral,  and  Echo  Lake,  8  M.,  $  1 25 ; 
to  the  Ar  ist's  Falls,  1^  M.,  75c  ;  Around  the  Square,  5  M.,  75c. ;  to  the  Jackson 
Falls,  9  M.,  S1.5U;  to  Thompson's  Falls,  4  M.,  81.00;  to  the  Bartlett  Boulder, 
7  .M  ,  $1.50;  to  the  Washington  Boulder,  6  M.,  91-25;  to  Conway  Comer  and  re- 
turn via  Conway  Centre,  7  M.,  $  1.50 ;  to  Thorn  Hill,  9  M..  $  1  50 ;  to  the  Champ- 
ney  Falls,  16  M.,  93.00;  to  the  Carter  Notch,  U  M.,  $2.50;  to  the  Crystal  (Cas- 
cade and  the  Olen-Ellis  Palls,  16  M.,  $  8  00 ;  to  Humphrey's  Ledge,  U  M. ,  $  1.50 ; 
to  Fryeburg,  10  M,  9  2.00 ;  to  Chocorua  Lake,  15  M.,  $  8.00 ;  to  Jockey  Cap  and 
LoTHweU's  Pond,  13  M. ,  92.00 ;  the  Ridge  Ride,  8  M.,  $  1.60 ;  the  Dundee  Road, 
12  M.,  9  2.00 ;  to  Buttermilk  Hollow,  16  M.,  9  2.00. 

The  village  of  N.  Gonway  is  on  a  long  terrace  about  80  ft.  above  the  in^ 
tervales  of  the  Saco  and  |  M.  from  the  river.  The  Green  Hills  guard  it  on 
the  E.,  forming  a  double  line  of  low  shaggy  summits  near  the  street ;  and 
on  the  W.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  the  long  and  massive  Moat  Mountain, 
noble  and  imposing  in  its  colors  and  outlines,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
object  seen  from  the  village.  A  little  E.  of  N.,  and  about  4  M.  distant,  is 
the  crest  of  the  graceful  pj'^ramid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  whose  long  slopes  ap- 
proach within  2  M.  of  the  street.  To  the  N.  N.  W.,  about  16  M.  distant, 
is  the  pealt  of  Mt.  Washington,  about  which  several  of  the  other  main 
mountains  are  clustered.  In  an  opposite  direction  the  valley  of  the  Saco 
opens  to  the  S.,  over  long  stretches  of  fertile  lowlands,  banded  by  the 
groves  that  enclose  the  river.  The  village  is  521  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  82 
ft.  lower  than  Centre  Harbor. 

N.  Conway  is  the  chief  summer-resort  among  the  White  Mts.,  and  is 
occupied  by  city-people  from  early  May  until  late  October.  The  height 
of  the  season  is  in  August,  when  over  8,000  tourists  are  sojourning  here. 
During  the  heated  term  it  is  warmer  than  Bethlehem,  but  cooler  than  the 
villages  of  the  lake-country.  Evening  gayeties  are  much  patronized,  and 
there  are  hops,  concerts,  and  readings  in  the  halU  of  the  chief  Iiotels.  The 
adjacent  roads  are  visited,  every  pleasant  day,  by  riding  parties  ;  and  ram- 
bling pedestrians  explore  the  neighboring  forests  and  hills,  or  fish  for  trout 
along  the  falling  brooks.  It  is  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  environs  that 
gives  N.  Conway  the  foremost  rank  among  the  mountain-villages,  added  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  proper  focal  distance  from  Mt.  Washington  and  its 
compeers. 

The  population  of  Conway  was  1,607  in  the  year  1870,  as  against  1,766 
in  1860.  It  has  four  villages,  N.  Conway.  Kiarsarge,  Centre  Conway,  and 
Chatauque  (or  Conway  Comer).  At  N.  Conway  is  the  N.-Conway  Acade- 
my, occupying  the  ugly  little  building  near  the  Kiarsai^ge  House.  Th« 
upper  story  qf  the  Academy  has  been  used  as  the  studio  of  €^i^  Inness, 
tAe  famous  iandscape-painter.  In  the  ^.  pax\i  ol  \.\:l<^  nVUs^  la  the  pretty 
cottage  and  studio  of  Benjamin  ChanipueY« 
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"  We  Btraek  acrom  the  valley,  whieh  is  intersected  by  the  Saeo  River.  Never  did 
nlley  look  more  delicious ;  shut  in  all  round  by  mountains,  green  as  emerald,  flat 
M  water,  and  clumped  and  firinged  with  trees*  tinted  with  the  softest  autumnal 
hies."  (Uakiuet  M.utTU«EAU.)  The  lion.  Miss  Murray  lilcened  this  valley  to  thoi^ 
of  Braemar  and  Invercauld,  though  giving  Conway  credit  for  greater  sublimity. 

**  Id  Conway  you  see  the  curves  of  the  hills  on  their  long  swell,  rioing  slowly  from 
nOey  to  snmmit ;  and,  on  the  northern  slope,  the  mountain-wave  seems  to  hare 
broken  and  rushed  abruptly  to  the  plain.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape, and  one  can  easily  picture  to  himself  a  beauty  of  the  scenery  that  is  aImoi:i 
fnaimne,  as  it  appears  at  Conway.  Not  only  the  hills,  but  the  village  itself,  and  the 
fntle  meadows  of  the  Saco,  add  to  the  soft  charm  of  this  very  Arcadia  of  the 
white  HIUs.  Here  Nature  seems  for  once  to  have  thrown  aside  her  harsh  and  severe 
dwaeter  in  this  granite  heart  of  New  Bnjj^and,  and  to  have  abandoned  henelf  to  a 
fnial  and  happy  repose." 

The  most  beaatiful  features  of  the  scenery  of  N.  Ck)nwaY  are  the  broad 
intervales  of  the  Saco  River,  which  spread  a  level  floor  of  the  richest 
Tsrdare  from  the  foot  of  the  village-terrace  nearly  to  the  base  of  Moat 
Utj  over  1  M.  distant,  and  extend  for  several  miles  to  the  N.  and  S. 
This  scene  imparts  an  Arcadian  air  to  the  quiet  village,  and  quiets  even 
tiie  electric  American  mind  by  its  sweet  pastoral  beauty.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  intervales  has  been  mined  by  the  erection  thereon  of  the  ragged 
embankments  and  unsightly  trestles  of  a  railroad ;  but  rich  views  may 
itUi  be  enjoyed  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  village  and  from  the  Intervale 
Hoose.  Closer  views  of  the  meadows  may  be  obtained  by  descending  the 
Artist's  Brook,  or  by  the  road  to  the  Ledges.  It  is  said  that  the  intervales 
were  originally  covered  with  forests  of  white-pine  and  maple,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  villages.  **  Game  was  nowhere  so  plenty ;  fish 
tod  fowl  and  animals  were  almost  as  thick  as  in  the  jungles  of  Africa.'* 
The  earlier  settlers  built  their  rude  houses  on  the  meadows,  but  these 
coostroctions  were  swept  off  in  the  flood  of  1800,  and  after  that  the  people 
lived  oo  the  terraces  above.  The  intervales  throughout  the  town  are  from 
60  to  220  rods  wide,  and  are  richer  than  those  of  the  Merrimac  Valley, 
though  the  season  here  is  two  weeks  shorter. 

Th0  name  of  Saeo  is  derived  fh>m  three  Indian  words,  sawa^  "  burnt,*'  eof>, 
"  pioe,"  and  oicfee,  "  place."  The  river  is  here  from  8  to  12  rods  wide,  and  from  2 
to  7  ft.  deep.  Its  course  is  rapid,  over  a  rough  and  stony  bed ;  and  it  has  been 
known  to  rise  30  ft.  within  24  hours,  flooding  all  the  meadows  and  sweeping  up 
•ipdiist  the  flanking  terraces.  The  base  of  the  river-plain  is  sandy ;  and  it  is  fertil- 
aed  every  curing  by  the  disintegrated  rocks  of  the  Notch  mountains,  which  are 
bioaght  down  by  the  raging  waters  and  spread  out  over  the  valley. 

**  Nmr  the  san  sends  ming^ied  light  and  lengthened  shadows  over  the  picturesque 
hbocs  of  the  haymakers,  in  the  broad,  green,  beautiful  meadows  that  spread,  a  mile 
wUe.  waving  with  grass  and  grain  and  patches  of  glistening  corn,  clear  to  the  moun- 
tains* iset,  to  tbe  hieroglyphic  rooky  feces  of  the  curious  ledges,  that  form  its  out- 
posts in  front,  and  to  the  winding  Saco  River,  whose  course  is  marked  with  gracefully 
oferhangingr  elms  and  oaks  and  maples,  that  also  stud  the  plain  in  scattered  groups, 
and  shade  uie  broolu  that  ramble,  musically  gurgling,  to  the  river.  A  lovelier  plain 
was  never  spread  before  a  poet^s  Itot,  to  woo  the  willing  thoughts  abroad.  A  scene  of 
plenty,  parity,  and  peace.  On  our  r,  in  the  N.,  loom  the  White  Mts.,  blue  and 
■iiacy,  and  7«c  boldly  ontUned.  There  is  Mt.  Washington,  rearing  his  broad  Jove- 
like  throne  amid  his  great  brothers  and  supporters ;  these,  with  ianvuneTaiVA^  \««e«c 
■Msantaiitf  (mcb  Oljrwpisn  enough  when  c/ouds  cap  and  coQceaX  the  ^taxi^et  oti«a 
tgUad  tbemj^  gaae  aotmaoly  taul  aereoelj  down  our  broad  Yaltev  ^  saii  Visit  \)ftil 
mmnftigtia  ibe  eeaaekm  ehaagea  of  the  air  aad  light." 
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I^euf  Paths  at  North  Convfay  (1880-81). 
The  Xoat  Path.  ( Appalachian  vol,  i.  p.  267. )  —  Before  the  great  fire  in 
1854,  Moat  was  the  greenest  mountain  visible  from  North  Conway.  The 
Taried  foliage  of  hard  and  soft  wood  trees  was  scarcely  broken  by  the 
small  precipices  skirting  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  and  just  distinguish* 
able  at  a  few  other  points.  A  little  column  of  smoke  appeared,  I  think 
on  the  morning  of  September  30,  to  the  right  of  the  north  peak,  and  had 
scarcely  crept  over  the  shoulder  when  the  fire  was  seized  by  a  gale  from 
the  north-west,  and  driven  furiously  the  whole  length  of  the  mountain, 
consuming  the  trees  and  the  soil,  and  leaving  only  a  whitened  surface  of 
calcined  rock. 

A  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  the  following  summer  revealed  some 
interesting  details  of  its  work.  Arouild  the  border  of  the  expanse  of  bare 
rock  remnants  of  soil  were  seen,  in  some  instances  from  one  to  two  feet 
thick,  which  proved  to  be  a  mere  shell,  crumbling  to  ashes  and  sand  under 
the  feet  It  appeared  also  that  the  violence  of  the  wind,  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  gale  and  the  draught  of  the  fire,  had  in  some'  places  blown 
down  the  trees  and  blown  out  the  flames,  actually  limiting  the  spread  of 
the  fire.  Notably  was  this  the  case  at  the  base  of  the  north  cone,  which 
was  encircled  by  a  collar  of  charred  spruce  trunks,  twisted  and  broken, 
and  lying  together  in  wild  confusion. 

This  collar  of  fallen  wood,  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  has  constituted 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain ;  for  there  has  been  no 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  climbing  laboriously  over  the  ruin,  with  no 
little  danger  to  garments.  Also  the  base  of  the  mountain  has  gradually 
been  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  poplars  and  birches,  through  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  climb ;  and  a  still  further  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
pei*plexing  network  of  logging-roads  crossing  the  plain  between  Moat  and 
the  Ledges. 

In  August,  1877,  Dr.  Wilbur  B.  Parker,  joining  William  L.  and  Charles 
P.  Worcester,  with  whom  the  plan  originated,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  these  difficulties,  and  in  opening  a  good  path  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  logging- road,  starting  from  Mr.  Lucy's,  at  the  spot 
unfortunately  named  Diana's  Baths,  is  clearly  marked  by  guide-boards ; 
a  broad,  well-cleared  path  runs  with  remarkable  straightness  through  the 

^  young  growth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ascent ;  over  the  bare  rock  the  way 
is  indicated  by  cairns  placed  near  together,  —all  the  nearer  on  account  of 
their  having  been  built  in  a  dense  fog ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  m  very 
pretty  bit  of  path,  carpeted  with  moss,  runs  straight  through  the  weari- 
some ''jack-straws,"  and  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  peak.  Near  ,the 
entrance  of  the  "jack-straws  "  a  short  branch  of  the  path,  designated  by 
a  guide-bo&rdf  ieads  to  a  spring,  which  h&a  V>ee\i  caxefuUy  cleaned  out  and 

stoned.    During  the  latter  part  of  SeplMnVieT,  ba\3lcvft\i%Xj«VcL^^^«^Tvs% 
.  wan  reported  low,  the  work  was  done  o\«t  mow  \2MstQ\j^>j*  'YSVsa  ^s»r 
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tance  from  Mr.  Lncy*8  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  roughly  measured  with  a 
knotted  oord»  is  about  fifty  yards  less  than  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  logging-road  to  the  foot  and  the 
ascent.  The  distance  from  the  Kiarsarge  House  to  Mr.  Lucy's,  measured 
in  the  same  way,  is  almost  exactly  three  miles ;  making  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Riarsai^ge  House  to  the  top  about  six  and  a  half  miles,  —  a  result 
which  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  whose  notion  of  the  distance  had 
been  much  exaggerated  by  the  former  difficulties  of  the  way.  After 
the  path  was  finished,  it  was  traversed  by  many  parties  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

The  New  Path  up  Middle  Mountain  (1880).  —  The  best  path  up  is 
that  made  by  the  Lexington  people,  from  Camp  Three-Oaks,  and  starts 
from  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  ice-ponds,  in  the  dealing  back  of  the 
ArtistVFalls  House.  At  this  point  there  is  a  guide-board,  on  which 
is  painted  "  Middle-Mt  Path  and  Artist's-Falls  via  the  Brook.**  The 
path  at  once  leads  across  a  rustic  bridge,  and  soon  comes  to  the  main 
itream  (Artist's  Brook),  at  a  place  where  a  large  log  forms  a  dam,  and 
lenres  as  a  bridge.  Here  the  Artist*8-Falls  path  diverges  to  the  left  and 
follows  up  the  stream,  keeping  close  to  its  bank  the  whole  distance  to  the 
main  fall,  —  about  ^  M.  The  path  is  well  marked,  the  forest  is  very  fine, 
and  a  visit  to  the  main  fall  by  the  old  roadway  affonis  little  pleasure  com- 
pared to  a  stroll  through  this  path  close  to  the  stream,  brawling  in  a 
succession  of  falls  the  whole  distance.  The  Middle-Mt.  path  crosses  the 
stream  by  the  log,  leads  through  a  pasture  overgrown  with  evergreens  and 
birches  to  a  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  stretch  along  the  base 
of  Peaked  Mt.,  thence  through  these  woods  until  it  comes  to  a  cluster  of 
tall  pines,  where  it  j<vns  the  cart-path  which  leads  from  the  village,  start- 
ing at  the  CJongregational  CJhurch ;  thence  it  follows  up  the  cart-path, 
crosses  the  stream,  and  continues  along  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
about  J  M.,  then  turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle  up  the  slope,  coming  out 
on  the  bare  ledges  less  than  J  M.  from  the  summit.  The  distance  from 
Camp  Three-Oaks  is  about  1§  M.  The  path  is  clearly  defined,  and  the 
climb  is  not  difficult  At  every  doubtful  point  in  the  woods  there  is  a 
painted  sign,  and  on  the  ledges  cairns  of  stones,  so  that  an  entire  stranger 
can  easily  find  the  way.  Cool  water  can  be  found  a  few  steps  from  the  place 
vhere  the  path  tunis  from  the  logging-road  abruptly  up  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  as  there  is  none  on  the  summit,  a  supply  should  be 
procured  here. 

Near  the  Artist*s-Falls  House,  in  the  edge  of  the  dense  evergreen 
woods,  is  the  newly  discovered  Forest-Glen  Mineral  Spring,  of  which 
the  Massachusetts  State  Assayer  says  :  "  It  is  odorless,  colorless,  taste- 
leas,  aparkling;  and iilkaline,—a  remarkably  pure  and  exce\\«iv\.'7)«.\«c'^ 
A  roadway  bMB  been  built  to  it,  and  many  visitoTR  come  \\vt\iCT  oxi^V^ 
^^^f^y^  Tb^  ^ter  boils  up  through  a  fkasure  in  aw  owlcwsf^V 
Mm^  mag  a  granite  basin  3  ft,  deep,  and  discharging  ver^  xa^VW^- 
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Pleasant  forest-rambles  are  found  back  of  Christ  Church,  across  the 
track,  and  also  in  the  Cathedral  Vr<w)d«,  N.  of  the  village.  Beyond  the 
latter  are  the  fine  buildings  of  the  Bigelow  estate,  and  other  costly  and 
luxurious  summer-residences.  A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  summer  vil- 
lage near  the  Intervale  House,  far  quieter  than  N.  Conway,  and  with  rich- 
er views  over  the  Saco  meadows  and  the  great  Moat  range.  This  locality 
is  esteemed  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  mountain-district. 

The  Artist's  Falls  are  in  the  £.  environs  of  the  village,  over  1  M. 
from  the  Kiarsarge  House,  and  are  visited  by  a  road  which  turns  to  the  £.  ^ 
from  the  highway  just  below  the  bridge  over  Artist's  Brook.  They  are  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Artist' s-Falls  House,  in  a  pleasant  woodland  re- 
gion, with  picturesque  surroundings.  The  descent  of  water  is  small,  and 
occurs  on  a  rivulet  which  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  Green  Hills.  The 
falls  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  centre  of  pretty  forest-scenery  and 
the  objective  point  of  a  short  ramble  than  as  intrinsically  remarkable. 
The  routes  to  Peaked  Mt.  and  Middle  Mt  pass  near  this  point 

The  lower  reaches  of  Artist's  Brook  are  more  beautiful,  where,  below 
the  old  mill,  it  broadens  out  into  a  quiet  and  meandering  course  over  the 
rich  intervales,  among  clusters  of  graceful  elm-trees,  and  with  noble  views 
of  the  mountams  on  either  side.  This  fair  scene  of  summer-rambles  may 
be  visited  from  near  the  Washington  House  or  McMillan's,  though  no  con- 
venient way  of  access  has  been  prepared. 

The  view  of  the  White -Mt.  range  from  McMillan's  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  village,  and  opposite  this  point  is  the  Sunset  HUl,  whence  a  broad  and 
satisfactory  prospect  is  afforded  over  the  valley  and  the  ranges  beyond. 

About  1  M.  from  the  village,  towards  Artist's  Falls,  are  Eastman's 
Trout'PondSf  where  about  2,500  trout  are  kept  A  small  fee  is  charged 
for  admission.  • 

Kiarsarge  Village  is  about  1|  M.  from  N.  Conway,  on  the  road  to  Mt 
Kiarsarge,  in  the  upper  valley  of  Kiarsarge  Brook.  It  is  a  collection  of 
summer  boarding-houses,  with  a  small  Episcopal  chapel;  and  is  favorably 
situated  with  regard  to  Kiarsarge  and  the  Green  Hills. 

The  Thorn-Hill  Drive  is  a  favorite  excursion  from  N.  Conway.  It  pass- 
es the  Intervale  House  and  Lower  Bartlett,  and  ascends  one  of  the  spurs 
of  Thorn  Mountain,  whence  is  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  mountains,  — 
including  Mts.  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  over  the 
Eagle  Mts.  Boott's  Spur  is  seen  running  S.  E.  from  Washington,  and 
portions  of  Tuckerman's  and  Huntington's  Ravines  are  beyond.  Mt. 
Adams  is  visible  through  the  Pinkham  Notch,  and  Mt.  Wild-Cat  is  on  its 
r.    Several  pleasant  retrospects  are  obtained  from  this  road. 

Around  the  Square  is  a  favorite  drive,  5  M.  long,  which  passes  through 

Kiarsarge  Village  and  along  the  base  of  Mt  Kiarsarge.    The  Dundee  Road 

is  a  JO-M,  drivef  leading  through  a  B\xcc«aft\oii  of  sequestered  glens,  and 

affording  interesting  mountain-vlewE.    It  dVvcr^ft  \o  Viaft  \.  troin.^^  Gteo. 
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Boftd  at  Lower  Bartlett,  snd  ascends  the  narrow  valley  between  Thorn 
]lt  (U  side)  and  Mt.  Kiar8arge(r.  side),  then  bears  to  the  1.  between  Tin 
Mt.  and  the  stately  peaks  of  Double-Head,  approaches  Black  3ft.,  and  af- 
fords striking  views  of  the  Presidential  Range.  The  return-drive  may  be 
made  by  way  of  Jackson  and  the  Glen  Road,  Jackson  being  9  M.  from  N. 
Conway.  The  Washington  and  Bartlett  Bonlders  are  two  remarkable  mcks 
vhich  are  mach  visited,  the  one  being  6  M.  S.  (near  Pine  Hill),  the  other 
6  M.  N.  Among  the  longer  drives  from  this  point  are  those  to  the  Glen- 
Ellis  Falls,  16  M.;  Sligo,  13  M.;  the  Carter  Notch,  12  M.;  Fryeburg, 
10  M.;  Battermilk  Hollow,  12  M.;  Swift-River  Falls,  18  M.;  and  Choco- 
nut  Lake,  18  M.    (See  the  Index,  for  localities.) 

*'  One  alwsjrs  flnds,  we  think,  on  a  return  to  N.  Conway,  that  his  recoIIectionB  of 
ill  loveUness  were  inadequate  to  the  reality.  Such  profuse  and  calm  beauty  some- 
tees  reigns  over  the  whole  village,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  little  quotation  from  Ar- 

wUi,  orasnburbof  Paradise Certainly,  we  have  seen  no  other  region  of  New 

SD^aiid  that  is  so  swathed  in  dreuny  charm.  A  few  years  ago  the  Moat  Mountains 
were  laTaged  with  fire;  and  yet  their  lines  give  such  delight  that  few  mountains  look 
•0  attnctiTe  in  verdure  as  they  in  desolation.  The  atmosphere  and  the  outlinet*  of 
the  hiUfl  seem  to  lull  rather  than  stimulate.  There  are  do  crags,  no  pinnacles,  no 
lampttts  of  rock,  no  mountain  frown,  or  savageness  brought  into  contrast,  at  any 
^at,  with  the  general  serene  beauty.  Kiarsarge  is  a  roc^h  and  s?raggy  mountain, 
when  yoo  attempt  to  climb  it,  but  its  lines  ripple  off  sofUy  to  the  plain-  Mt.  Wash- 
ington does  not  seem  so  much  to  stand  up,  as  to  lie  out  at  ease  across  the  north. 
The  leonine  grandeur  is  there,  but  it  is  the  lion  not  erect  but  couchant,  a  little 
ileepy ,  stretching  out  his  paws  and  eigoying  the  sun.  And  tired  Chocorua  appears 
as  if  looking  wistfully  down  into 

Aland 
In  which  it  teemed  alwiyrs  afternoon. 

**  And  then  the  snnsets  of  N.  Conway !  Coleridge  asked  Mont  Blanc  if  he  had  *  a 
ekarm  to  stay  tfate  morning  star  in  his  steep  course.'  It  is  time  for  some  poet  to  put 
the  question  to  those  bewitching  elm-sprinkled  acres  that  border  the  Saco,  by  what 
■nreery  they  evoke,  evening  after  evening,  upon  the  heavens  that  watch  them, such 

laTish  and  Italiau  bloom For  pomp  of  bright,  clear,  contrasted  flames  on  a 

deep  and  transparent  sky,  the  visitors  of  N.  Conway,  on  the  Sunset  Bank  that  over- 
looks the  meadows,  epjoy  the  firequent  privilege  of  a  spectacle  which  the  sun  sink- 
ing behind  tlie  Notch  conjures  for  them,  such  as  he  rarely  displays  to  the  dwellers 
bj  the  Amo  or  the  inhabitants  of  Naples.  « 

"  It  W3nld  require  more  space  than  our  volume  will  allow,  to  do  justice  to  the 
varioas  charms  Into  which  this  wide  circle  of  beauty  is  broken  by  walks  and  excur- 
sloRS  and  drives  One  of  the  prominent  pleasures  of  a  clear  and  cool  day  is  to  find 
diSierent  points  for  studying  Mt.  Washington.  In  what  novelties  of  shape,  dignity, 
nd  effeet  lie  may  be  thrown  by  the  rambles  of  a  morning !  We  may  see  his  steep, 
torn  walls  rising  fiwoff  beyond  a  hill  which  we  are  ascending,  and  which  hides  ftom 
OS  most  of  the  foreground  .  ■  .  .  ;  or  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  through  a  couple 
flf  trees  tliat  stand  sentinel  to  keep  other  mountains  of  the  range  from  an  intrusion 
that  will  reduce  his  m^esty ;  or  may  seek  a  position  near  a  grove  whose  breezy 
plumes  afford  the  most  cheerftil  contrast  of  motion  and  color  to  set  off  his  gray 
msdenr  and  majestic  rest ;  or  from  different  points  near  the  Saco  may  relate  him, 
wj  ehaogiiig  an|^,  into  firesh  combinations  with  the  level  verdure  of  tiie  meadows, 
or  with  some  curve  of  its  brooks,  or  some  gracefhl  thicket  of  its  maples."  (SrAsa 
Kura.) 

Conway  was  granted  to  Daniel  Foster  in  1765,  and  was  soon  occupied  by  the 
pfaoean  of  a  rude   rural  civilisation,  whose  cabins  supplanted  the  old  Indian 
lowo.    In  1772  a  road  was  granted  frran  Conway  to  the  Connecticut  Rival  ^  b^  way 
of  Goffiam,  'Horthumheriand,  Bad  Lancaster.    The  early  settlers  ol  Coxiwaiii  ^«» 
ham  Ihuhmm  mad  Lea,  towoa  near  tide-water  in  the  S.  B.  pwtt  ot  !J(«K  BwGa\M5b&s». 
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In  June,  1775,  Andrew  McMillan  sent  down  from  Conway,  praying  that  troops  mkfal 
be  rant  to  guard  the  town, as  15  of  her  cithens  were  in  tiie  American  army  be9ic||iii( 
Boston.  The  State  wnt  a  supply  of  powder  to  Conway,  and  during  the  followinf 
summer  Capt  Joshua  Heath  was  ordered  to  enlist  ten  rangerR  and  scout  throu^ 
the  Conway  woods  for  three  months.  At  tliis  time  (census  of  1775)  Conway  had  ^l 
inhabitants  and  2  negro  slayes.  The  Congr^^tional  church  was  organised  in  177B 
In  1781  a  postal  service  was  inaugurated  here  by  the  State,  consisting  of  a  mountec 
mail-carrier,  who  rode  fortnightly  from  Portsmouth  to  Conway,  Plymouth,  Haveriiill 
Charlestown.  Keene,  and  Portsmouth,  his  compoosation  each  three  mon^s  bdn( 
**  70  hard  Dollars,  or  paper  money  Equiyalent. " 

When  the  party  of  Drs  Belknap  and  Cutler  passed  through  Conway,  fn  1784 
"  The  good  Women  understand!  there  were  8  Bfinisters  in  y«  Compy  were  in  hope  w< 
should  lay  the  i^riis  w<t  hare  been  ihppofed  to  hover  about  y«  White  Mountains— 
an  opinion  very  probably  derived  from  y«  Indians  who  tho't  thefe  M*  y«  habitatioi 
of  some  inviOble  bdngs &  never  attempted  to  afcend  them." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  all  the  freighting  between  the  Cotf 
country  and  the  sea-shore  passed  this  way,  Conway  was  a  bufnr  place,  its  street  beiuj 
frequently  traversed  by  wagon-trains  a  half-mile  long.  In  It 97,  President  Dwigh 
visited  the  town,  and  speaks  Ikvorably  of  the  interviSes  and  the  view  of  Mt.  Wash 
ington ;  saying  also  that  "The  inliabitants  appeued  to  be  in  comfortable  circum 
stances,  and  the  houses  were  decent" 

Conway  is  nnderkdd  by  the  so-called  Conway  granite.  The  geological  theory  i 
that  near  the  close  of  the  Labrador  period  a  tremendous  earthquake  occurred  in  th< 
White-Mt.  region,  followed  by  an  eruption  of  igneous  granite,  which  flooded  th< 
Franconia  and  southern  ranges  with  a  sea  of  fire.  "Were  there  ships  of  steel,  the] 
might  have  floated  on  this  liquid  lake,  for  the  surfoce  was  as  level  as  the  occmi  "  Ifa 
outlet  was  by  the  Saco  Yalley,  and  hem  **  remove  the  overlying  rock,  and  the  to] 
of  the  granite  will  appear  as  flat  as  a  western  prairie." 

12.   The  Green  Hills. 

Thiscluster  of  highlands  lies  to  the  E.  of  N.  Conway,  and  covers  an  area 
of  about  16  sqaare  miles,  having  8  well-marked  summits  in  a  double  line, 
and  facing  to  the  E.  on  the  plains  of  Fryeburg.  The  State  Geological 
Survey  gives  their  height  as  2,390  ft.,  or  more  than  1,860  ft.  above  N. 
Conway,  —  but  as  to  which  of  the  peaks  this  measurement  was  made 
upon  nothing  is  said.  The  altitude  seems  to  be  overstated.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  range  are  partially  covered  with  forests,  and  the  interior  glens 
are  heavily  timbered.  Some  portions  have  been  burnt  over  by  forest- 
fires,  leaving  bare  peaks  on  the  W.,  from  which  pleasant  views  are  gained. 
Rude  logging-roads  ramify  through  the  ravines,  and  ascend  some  of  the 
slopes. 

Artist*!  Ledge  may  be  reached  by  a  woodland  path  which  crosses 
Artist's  Brook  near  the  falls  and  leads  to  the  foot,  whence  the  ascent  is 
easily  made  over  the  smooth  rocks.  *  The  view  from  the  Ledge  includes 
Chocorua  on  the  1.,  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  Saco  Valley  to  the  N., 
bounded  by  the  rugged  ridge  of  Moat  Mt  N.  Conway  is  outspread  on  the 
terrace  below,  and  over  the  Kiarsarge  House  is  the  White-Horse  Ledge, 
over  the  Sunset  Pavilion  is  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  and  over  the  Intervale 
House  is  Humphrey's  Ledge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  bare  rocks  of  Iron 
3ft,  and  thorn  Hill  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
Tbom  Mt,  and  nearly  over  KiaxsargB  WXisiga*  "S«irtwx  \o  VJaa  t,  \&  Kiar- 
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mtf!^  rismg  proudly  over  the  Green  HUIs.    Mt.  Washington  and  the  sdja- 
emt  peaks  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  nearly  over  Thorn  Hill. 

*'  Aa a  composition,  the  view  from  Artist's  Hill  is  very  symmetrically  proportioned, 
aA  b  superior  to  any  other  in  the  variety  and  graduations  of  its  forms.  Mt.  Wash^ 
ligtoii,  which  is  always  the  leading  object  of  interest,  occupies  the  ceotnl  position. 
Tab  inferior  hills  rise  from  the  level  meadows  on  either  hand,  step  by  step  towards 
Us  sanunit,  wliich  dominates  over  the  whole  scene.  In  this  noble  symmet^  of 
noltitadinous  details  it  differs  from  most  of  the  other  general  views  of  the  W  bite 
BQb.  ....  In  views  like  that  from  Campton,  or  the  Artist-s  Hill  in  N.  Conway, 
color  b  displayed,  not  in  simplicity  or  B<»nbre  breadth,  but  in  variety  and  splendor, 

ud  in  the  intermingling  of  several  contiguous  and  contrasting  scales The 

bloe.brown  of  Shelbume,  the  yellow-purple  of  Milan,  and  the  violet-citrine  of 
Guspton,  each  showing  an  ascent  of  tone  or  hue,  lead  up  to  the  orange-russet  or 
yv|to,  the  most  delicate,  rich,  and  subtle  of  all,  that  dominates  and  typifies  th9 
1  magnificence  of  the  color-harmonies  of  Conway."    (SStakr  ILesq.  ) 


Peaked  Mountain  is  easily  ascended  from  Artist's  Ledge,  which  is  not 
^  from  the  summit.  The  crest  consists  of  a  thin  rocky  ridge,  with  a  few 
nn&Il  trees  upon  it;  and  looks  across  a  shallow  but  steep-sided  ravine  to 
Middle  Mt.,  on  the  S.  The  Editor  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  rain-storm 
vhile  on  this  peak,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  describe  the  view,  which, 
however,  is  not  unlike  those  from  Artist's  Ledge  and  Middle  Mt. 

Blackcap,  or  Blackhead,  is  the  highest  of  the  Green  Hills,  and  lies  in  the 
E.  line,  though  it  is  visible  from  N.  Conway.  It  is  covered  with  trees, 
ind  is  not  valuable  as  a  view-point.  It  may  be  reached  by  passing  up  the 
niviiie  N.  of  Peaked  Mt,  and  ascending  by  the  outer  ridges.  S.  of  this, 
ind  partially  connected  with  Peaked  Mt.  by  a  low  ridge,  is  the  long  crest 
of  Green  Mt.,  which  is  overspread  with  light  green  foliage.  Rattlesnake 
Mt.  is  S.  of  and  lower  than  Middle  Mt,  and  has  no  good  views.  Another 
long  ridge  is  N.  of  Peaked  Mt,  running  nearly  to  Kiarsarge,  and  covered 
with  ledge)  and  low,  den.se  thickets.  The  first  peak  N.  of  Peaked  Mt.  is 
called  Lookout  Point;  and  the  higher  point  to  the  N.  E.  (formerly  called 
Green  Mt.)  is  now  known  as  Hurricane  Mt. 

The  more  northerly  of  the  Green  Hills  are  partially  bare,  and  may  easily 
be  ascended  from  Kiarsarge  Village  and  the  inhabited  glen  to  the  N.  E. 
They  are  not  so  valuable,  for  view-points,  as  Middle  and  Peaked  Mts.,  be- 
ctnse  of  the  propinqnity  of  Mt  Kiarsarge. 

Middle  Mountain  is  the  most  desirable  point  of  the  Green  Hills  on 
which  to  make  an  ascent.  It  is  about  an  hour's  walk  from  N.  Conway  to 
the  summit,  and  the  hill  is  over  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  best  route 
i»  by  the  road  which  diverges  from  the  village-street  alongside  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  runs  across  the  P.  &  0  railroad  (see  page  735). 

In  the  valley  below  it  crosses  a  small  bridge ;  and  about  50  rods  beyond, 
the  road  diverging  to  the  1.  should  be  taken.  Following  the  main  path, 
and  disregarding  the  logging-roads  which  diverge  to  the  1.,  r.,  and  1.,  the 
tourist  enters  a  clearing,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  shanties. 
Bearing  around  and  Just  beyond  the  old  camp  on  the  T.,  lYie  \iiW'^aL^iN\ 
tuiTts  air  to  the  r,,  soon  crosses  &  rude  little  bridge,  and  t\iea  8k;&<^eia^%  ^^ 
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slope.  This  path  is  clear  and  well-outlined,  and  can  easily  be  followed. 
Another  path  diverges  from  the  road  before  the  shanties  are  reached,  and 
ascends  the  ridge  in  the  track  of  the  old  lumber-slide.  The  road  which 
leads  from  the  village  to  these  points  affords  a  pleasant  forest-ramble, 
curving  gracefully  through  fine  groups  of  pine-trees,  and  being  out  of 
sight  of  clearings,  fences,  or  houses. 

The  paths  come  out  on  the  broad  bare  ledges  which  front  the  swell  of 
the  ridge,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them  beyond.  The  remainder  of  the 
ascent  is  over  the  ledges,  alternating  with  luxuriant  jungles  of  sweet-fern, 
and  striped  with  old  burnt  trees.  Fascinating  retrospects  may  be  ob- 
tained during  the  restuig-times  along  the  slope.  The  crest  consists  of  a 
long  and  narrow  ridge,  carpeted  with  grass,  edged  with  ledges,  and  adorned 
with  a  few  clean-stemmed  trees. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  this  trip  is  the  passage  over  grass-carpeted  roads 
through  tall  forests.  Much  of  this  wood  has  already  been  cut  away,  but  enough 
remains  to  form  a  forest  where  one  can  wander  adventurously  for  many  hours  in  a 
labyrinth  of  old  and  unused  Ic^ging-roads,  secure  from  intrusion,  and  free  to  follow 
&ncy  down  the  winding  woodland  aisles. 

*  The  View.  —  The  most  conspicuous  object  to  the  W.  is  the  long  frown- 
ing ridge  of  Moat  Mt,  with  its  definite  craggy  crests  boldly  outlined 
against  the  sky.  The  S.  peak  rises  from  the  Swift-Biver  Valley  by  a  long 
even  slope,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  N.  by  rugged  central  ledges,  which 
are  separated  by  a  strongly  marked  ravine  from  the  lygh  N.  peak.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  base  of  Moat  are  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges, 
with  their  black-and-white  fronts,  below  which  is  the  village  of  N.  Con- 
way, on  the  edge  of  the  bnfed  and  delightful  Saco  inten^ales.  Over  the  r. 
flank  of  Moat,  and  to  the  1.  of  tlie  line  of  vision  extending  to  the  White- 
Horse  Ledge,  is  the  lofty  and  slightly  notched  summit  of  Mt.  Carrigain, 
its  r.  flank  cutting  the  N.  buttress  of  Moat  over  the  White-Horse  Ledge. 
The  distant  peaks  to  the  r.,  above  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  are  Mts.  Anderson 
and  Nancy,  on  *whose  1.  is  the  crest  of  Lowell,  just  peering  over  the  foot- 
hill of  Moat,  above  White  Horse.  To  the  r.  of  Moat  and  over  the  r.  of  the 
Cathedral  Ledge  is  the  red  peak  of  Mt.  Crawford,  with  the  table-land 
of  Mt.  Resolution  on  the  r.  and  the  Giant's  Stairs  still  farther  to  the  r. 
Above  these  are  the  crests  of  the  Field-Willey  Range,  and  Mt.  Bond  is 
seen  far  away,  to  the  1.  of  Crawford.  The  long  sloping  ridge  which  termi- 
nates at  Humphrey's  Ledge  runs  out  from  Mt.  Attitash,  at  the  r.  of  M  at 
Mt.,  and  over  it  in  the  N.  E.  is  the  ledgy  and  unpointed  Iron  Mt.  in  Jack- 
son. When  the  Editor  ascended  Middle  Mt,  in  September,  1875,  the 
Presidential  Range  was  hidden  by  a  black  and  impenetrable  embankment 
of  massive  clouds.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  Mt.  Washington  is 
visible,  with  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant  on  its  1.  and  Adams  on  the 
r.  Clinton  is  over  the  1.  of  Iron,  and  Pleasant  over  the  r.  of  Iron.  Over 
the  1.  of  Mt.  Bartlett  is  the  sharp  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  Mt. 
kWild-Cat  on  the  I.  and  the  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.  The  narrow  clearings  of 
oJuoD  extend  up  toward  the  wooded  Eagle  Mts. 
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Nearer  at  hand  is  the  rounded  Thorn  Hill,  on  whose  r.  rises  Mt. 
Bartlett,  prolonged  into  the  higher  crest  of  Kiarsarge,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  hotel.  A  large  area  of  Western  Maine  is  shut  out  by  Blackhead,  one 
of  the  tall  and  wooded  Green  Hills  which  extends  for  a  long  distance  to 
the  N.  E.  Over  its  r.  foot  rises  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  hotel,  and  Upper 
Moose  Pond  is  seen  on  the  1.  Nearer,  and  in  line  with  Pleasant,  is  Mt. 
Tom,  a  bold  rounded  knoll,  with  Pleasant  Pond  on  the  r.  Under  the 
latter  is  LovewelPs  Pond,  with  its  island,  near  which  is  Fryeburg  village, 
on  the  green  intervales  and  near  the  yellow  coils  of  the  sinuous  Saco 
beaches.  Still  to  the  r.  and  farther  away  is  Sebago  Lake,  which  is  nearly 
hidden  by  the  Saddleback  and  Peaked  Mts.  The  view  now  dwells  on  the 
fertile  Saco  meadows  in  the. foreground,  with  the  lower  hamlets  of  Con- 
way and  the  island-strewn  surface  of  Walker's  Pond,  which  is  nearly  due 
S.,  over  the  lowermost  of  the  Green  Hills.  Several  miles  away,  over  Con- 
way Comer,  is  a  part  of  Silver  Lake,  with  the  Green  Mt.  of  Effingham  be- 
yond. To  the  1.  of  this  line  are  the  hills  along  the  Maine  border, —  Frost 
Mt.  and  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear  Cap 
in  Hiram,  and  Trafton  Mt.  in  Cornish.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  a  part  of  the 
Ossipee  Range,  and  then,  with  its  r.  flank  resting  on  Moat  Mt,  comes  the 
superb  crest  of  Chocorua,  its  red  rocks  rising  sharply  into  the  N.  and  S. 
peaks  and  its  long  S.  flank  running  out  to  hide  Chocorua  Lake.  Below,  in 
the  plain,  is  the  round  knob  which  is  called  the  Haystack.  On  the  r.  of 
Chocorua  is  Mt.  Paugus,  beyond  which  rises  the  round-crested  Passa- 
conaway.  The  narrow  space  between  the  latter  and  Moat  Mt.  is  cut  by 
the  cone  of  Tripyramid. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Mt.  La&yette  Is  yisible  from  Middle  Mt.  has  been 
lettled  in  the  affirmatlTe.  At  a  time  in  the  early  autumn,  when  the  snow-line  was 
at  about  5,000  ft.  elevation,  a  white  crest  is  visible  far  away  over  the  gap  between 
Moat  and  iron  Mts.    This  can  be  none  other  than  Lafayette. 

13.    Ht  Kiarsarge,  or  Pequawket. 

Peqoawket-Kiarsarge  lifts  its  symmetrical  cone  into  the  blue  sky  over 
N.  Conway,  the  most  alpine  of  all  the  heights  about  that  village,  and  it 
tlways  preserves  the  same  sharp  outline,  whether  seen  from  Sebago  Lake, 
Portland,  the  high  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Moosilauke,  or  the  houses  on  Mt. 
Washington.  The  bridle-path  which  traverses  its  rugged  flanks  is  yearly 
climbed  by  thousands  of  tourists  from  the  adjacent  villages,  some  on 
horseback  but  most  on  foot.  The  Editor  has  passed  over  50  persons  as- 
cending in  scattered  groups,  within  less  than  two  hours.  A  carriage-road 
is  BOW  being  built  to  a  point  near  the  summit,  and  when  this  is  completed 
the  number  of  visitors  here  will  hardly  be  exceeded  by  those  to  Mt. 
Washington.  The  route  is  near  that  of  the  bridle-path.  Although  it  is 
bat  little  more  than  half  as  high  as  Mt.  Washington,  it  commands  a  view 
which  is  bat  little  inferior,  while  for  the  commingled  charms  of  moant&vu^ 
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meadow,  and  village  scenery,  it  has  scarcely  a  rival.  The  height  ahove 
the  sea  is  3,251  feet,  as  determined  by  the  trigonometrical  measurements 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The  early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  the 
visit,  for  though  the  light  is  garish  and  white,  the  great  ravines  of  the 
Presidential  Range  are  then  best  seen.  In  the  late  afternoon,  the  ocean 
is  clearly  visible,  and  the  level  light  falls  brightly  on  the  sails  of  the  ship- 
ping. 

Starr  King  called  this  "the  queenly  mountain,"  and  desired  that  it 
should  be  named  "Martha  Washington."  Theodore  Parker  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  its  view  of  *'  the  chief  mountains  en  /amiZ/e." 

The  Mt.'Kiaraarge  House  is  a  small  hotel  on  the  summit,  where  visitors 
can  get  meals  and  lodgings.  It  can  accommodate  15  -  20  guests,  and  is 
often  patronized  by  people  who  wish  to  get  the  sunset  and  sunrise  effects. 
The  rates  are  $  4  a  day.  The  best  general  view  is  gained  from  its  cupola, 
for  here  the  observer  is  elevated  high  above  the  intercepting  objects  in 
the  foreground. 

"  Do  not  some  of  our  readers  recall  the  fiiscination  of  the  diorama  exhibited  to 
those  whom  Pequawket  allows  to  pass  above  its  elegant  shoulders  ?  Do  they  not 
vail  to  mind  the  mob  of  mountains  that  first  storms  the  sight  ftom.  the  N.  and  W., 
as  though  Mt.  Washington  had  given  a  party,  and  all  the  hills  were  hurrying  up  to 
answer  the  invitation  ?  Can  they  not  see  again  with  the  mind's  eye  the  different 
effects  of  color  and  shadow  upon  the  lines  of  hills,  according  to  their  distance, 
height,  and  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  how  they  soon  group  themselves  in  relation 
to  the  two  great  centres,  —  the  notched  summit  of  Lafayette  and  the  noble  dome  of 
Washington  ?  Do  they  not  recall  the  soothing  contrast  to  these  shaggy  surges  of 
the  land  in  the  far-stretching  open  country  of  the  S.,  gemmed  with  lakes  and  ponds, 
brilliant  with  cultivation,  sweeping  out  like  avast  and  many-colored  sea  ...  .  over 
which,  far  in  the  S.  W.,  the  filmy  outline  of  Monadnock  gleams  like  a  sail  just  fill- 
ing out  upon  a  vaster  sea?  " 

The  lower  parts  of  Kiarsarge  are  composed  of  common  and  trachytic  granites, 
with  occasional  limited  areas  of  slate.  The  upper  2,000  feet  consist  of  an  igneous 
felsite,  full  of  rounded  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  slate.  This  fiery  flood  of 
molten  rock  was  thrown  out  before  the  Helderberg  period,  in  the  same  eruption 
that  formed  the  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  The  geographical  position  of  Kiarsarge  is  in  the 
towns  of  Chatham  and  Bartlett,  about  4  M.  fix>m  the  Maine  boundary. 

The  BridU-PcUh  is  plain  and  well-marked,  and  affords  as  easy  travelling  as  is  pos- 
sible with  the  heavy  grade.  It  starts  from  a  farm-house  about  2  M  from  N.  Con- 
way and  it  M.  &om  Kiarsarge  Village,  where  several  well-trained  saddle-horses  are 
kept  for  the  use  of  ladies  or  others  who  wish  to  ride  up.  $  2  is  chargtKl  for  each 
horse,  and  $  2  for  a  guide,  who  can  take  care  of  several  horses.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  if  people  keep  the  hordes  all  night  on  the  mountain-  Parties  of  2 -  8  per- 
sons are  carried  from  N.  Conway  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  50c.  each.  The 
distance  to  the  top  is  nearly  3  M.,  the  following  being  the  pedometric  measurements : 
From  the  house  to  Prospect  Ledge,  1  M.  (less  1-^),  thence  to  the  spring,  ^  M.; 
thence  to  the  Bartlett  path,  §  M. ;  thence  to  the  sununit,  |  M. 

Crossing  the  fields  behind  the  house,  the  ascent  of  the  S.  W.  shoulder  is 
soon  entered  upon,  and  is  continued  up  to  Prospect  Ledge,  whose  vicini- 
ty is  marked  by  a  guide-board,  near  which  a  succession  of  remarkable 
outcroppings  of  breccia  is  crossed.  There  is  a  wooden  seat  at  the  Ledge, 
where  one  can  rest  and  look  over  the  valley. 

The  view  from  Prospect  Ledge  includes  the  Green  Hills,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
the  villages  of  N.  Conway,  Conway  Centre,  and  Conway  Corner,  and 
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I  broad,  rich  area  of  the  Saco  Valley,  extending;  far  away  into  Maine. 
At  the  foot  of  Moat  Mt.  are  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  and  to 
the  r.  is  Tremont,  with  a  part  of  Mt.  Carrigain. 

The  path  amends  through  the  forest  to  the  spring,  which  io  on  the  r.,  in  a  stone 
oo|^g.  At>oat  i  M  beyond,  the  woods  are  left  behind,  and  the  path  comes  out  on 
broad  ledges,  whfch  are  followed  a^und  toward  the  £.  Branch,  with  Mt.  Bartlett 
close  at  hand  on  thcl.  Beautiful  views  are  afforded  on  the  W.  and  N. ;  and  the 
puh  finally  takes  a  turn  directly  up  the  mountain,  soon  reaching  the  sununit.  The 
time  necessary  to  ascend  from  the  base  is  1^  -  2  hrs. 

The  old  paths  from  Fryeburg  and  Lower  Bartlett  are  still  occasionally  used.  The 
former  passed  through  the  shallow  depression  between  the  Qreen  Hills  and  Mt. 
Gemini,  and  ascended  the  £.  S.  £.  slope.  The  Bartlett  path  led  up  from  near  the 
Eaftt-Branch  Ilouse,  along  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Bartlett  and  over  the  connectiug  ridge, 
•triking  the  Conway  path  far  up  on  the  mountain. 

**The  View.  —  The  broad  Saco  Valley  opens  toward  the  W.,  banded 
horizontally  by  a  narrow  belt  of  clearings,  along  which  stretches  the  sin- 
nons  river,  blue  at  morning  and  silvery  at  evening,  ruled  off  by  the 
straight  white  line  of  the  P.  &  O.  Railroad  track.     On  the  r.  the  Rocky- 
Branch  valley  enters  the  Saco  obliquely  from  the  N.  W.,  broadening  out 
near  the  point  of  confluence.     At  the  apparent  head  of  the  Saco  Valley, 
and  through  the  directly  continuing  depression  of  the  tributary  Sawyer's 
River,  is  the  long  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke,  nearly  60  M.  distant,  witli  its 
crowning  hotel  visible  by  aid  of  the  telescope.     Nearer  at  hand,  in  the 
great  angle  between  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky  Branch,  are  the  compara- 
tively low  and  rocky  summits  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  Willoughby 
Ledge  and  Hart's  Ledge.     Above,  and  to  the  r.  of  Moosilauke,  is  Mt. 
Hancock,  on  whose  r.  is  the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  rising  from 
the  S.    The  pyramid  of  Mt.  Lowell  is  against  the  side  of  Carrigain,  in 
poor  relief.     At  the  apparent  head  of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen  is  Mt.  Lang- 
don,  above  which  is  Mt.  Anderson  (r.  of  Carrigain  and  Lowell),  with  the 
slide-striped  Mt.  Flume  to  the  1.,  far  away,  and  Mt.  Liberty  (of  the  Fran- 
conias)  directly  above.     The  chain  of  Lowell  and  Anderson  is  terminated 
on  the  r.  by  Mt.  Nancy,  over  whose  r.  falling  flank  is  Mt.  Lincoln,  contin- 
uous with  which  is  the  thin  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette,  about  30  M.  dis- 
tant   To  the  r.  erf"  the  Rocky- Branch  glen  is  the  well-defined  mass  of 
Iron  Mt.,  banded  with  yellow  ledges  and  cut  by  a  broad,  shallow  ravine, 
and  presenting  a  pointless  summit.     Over  Iron,  to  the  1.,  are  Mt.  Parker 
and  the  knob-like  crest  of  Mt.  Crawford ;  and  over  the  highest  part  of 
Iron  is  the  broad  and  high-lifted  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution,  with  its  fringe 
of  red  granite  ledges.     To  the  r.,  and  falling  on  the  r.  end  of  Resolu- 
tion, are  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Giant's  Stairs.     Above  Iron  Mt.  and 
again  above  the  Crawford  range  is  the  Twin  Range,  with  Mt.  Bond  to 
the  I.  of  Crawford  and  r.  of  Lafayette,  partly  rounded  on  the  top.     The 
Sooth  Twin  Mt.  is  directly  over  the  plateau  of  Resolution,  and  the  North 
Twin,  marked  by  a  long  white  slide,  is  over  the  Giant's  Stairs.     From  the 
nppermosit  of  the  sharply  cut  steps  of  Giant's  Stairs,  Mt.  Willey  rises  pre- 
cipitously to  the  r.,  on  whose  r.  and  in  a  continuous  line  are  Mts.  Field  and 
4*  ^ 
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Tom,  beyond  the  Crawford  House.  Under  the  latter  is  the  descendh.^ 
L  flank  of  Mt.  Webster,  with  Jackson  (on  the  r.)  cutting  the  sky  line  wiiU 
its  small  sharp  peak 

Returning  to  the  near  foreground,  Thorn  Mt.  is  next  seen,  within  3  M 
across  the  East-Branch  valley,  its  sides  and  crest  covered  with  trees.  Ovei- 
its  highest  point  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Clinton,  in  the  Presidential  Range; 
and  over  its  right  flank,  up  the  glen  of  Miles  Brook,  is  the  hemispherical  top 
of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Over  Tin  Mt.,  the  low  knoll  r.  of  and  on  the  same  ridge 
with  Thorn,  are  the  wooded  lines  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  above  Jackson  vil- 
lage. Farther  toward  the  horizon  is  the  flat  terrace  of  Mt.  Franklin,  r. 
of  Pleasant,  to  the  r.  of  which  are  the  two  sharp  and  craggy  humps  of 
Mt.  Monroe.  The  eye  next  rests  on  the  vast  cone  of  Mt.  Washington,  and 
if  the  day  is  clear  the  chief  features  of  its  nobly  formed  E.  and  S.  flanks 
may  easily  be  discerned.  L.  of  and  below  the  cone  is  the  long  embattled 
projection  of'Boott's  Spur,  on  whose  S.  E.  flank  are  unexplored  ravines. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Spur  is  a  portion  of  the  upper  reach  of  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine.  More  to  the  r.  are  the  Lion's-Head  crags,  the  gorge  in 
which  Raymond's  Cataract  is  situated,  the  broad,  stony  plain  of  the  AU 
pine  Garden,  and  the  jutting  rocks  of  the  Nelson  Crag,  which  rises  at  the 
head  of  the  tremendous  clifis  of  Huntington's  Ravine. 

Entering  the  foreground  again  to  the  r.  of  Thorn  Mt.,  the  eye  follows  the 
pleasant  Dundee  Valley  up  to  the  pastured  sides  of  the  lowly  Black  Mt, 
over  which  is  a  heavy  spur  of  the  Wild- Cat  range.  Above  and  beyond 
the  latter  is  the  stately  pinnacle  of  Mt.  Adams,  with  the  crag  on  the  r. 
which  looks  down  into  iCing's  Ravine.  E.  of  Adams,  and  beyond  the 
lake-infolding  ridge  between,  is  the  blue,  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  Madison. 
Close  at  hand,  within  4  M.  of  Kiarsarge,  are  the  nobly  deflned  and  singu- 
lar twin  peaks  of  Double-Head,  apparently  wooded,  the  S.  peak  cutting 
off  the  W.  slope  of  the  N  peak.  Directly  over  Double-Head  and  Black 
Mt.  is  the  sharp  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  Mt.  Wild-Cat  on  the  1., 
and  the  ponderous  ridges  of  the  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.  To  the  r.  of 
Double-Head  is  the  low  and  shapeless  Mt.  Sable,  above  whose  crest,  and  r. 
of  Carter,  is  the  high  head  of  Mt.  Moriah,  nearly  due  N.  On  the  r.  of 
Sable  succeed  the  dull  rounding  slopes  of  Mt.  Eastman  and  the  remarka- 
ble white,  crests  of  Baldface,  extending  in  a  long  ridge  to  the  S.  Imme- 
diately to  the  r.  of  Baldface  are  the  rock-ribbed  round  summits  of  Mt 
Royce,  betwe  n  which  runs  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Royce 
is  remarkably  picturesque  towards  evening,  when  its  ravines  are  filled 
with  black  and  opaque  shadows,  and  its  ledges  are  thrown  out  in  vivid 
contrasting  colors.  Through  the  notch  between  Baldface  and  Royce  ara 
the  remote  blue  peaks  of  Goose  Eye  and  Speckled,  with  other  snmm  ts 
near  the  boundary ;  and  above  and  between  the  peaks  of  Royce  is  tht 
Bear-River  White  Cap,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grafton  Notch,  to- 
wards Lake  Umbagog.    To  the  r.  of  Royce,  and  separated  froin  it  by  the 
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Briokett  Notch,  is  Speckled  Mt.,  a  vast  and  shapeless  mass,  over  which 
are  the  shapely  crests  of  Puzzle  Mt,  in  Newry. 

Mt.  Slope  is  nearly  in  line  with  Royce,  about  6  M.  distant ;  and  still 
nearer,  a  long  and  broken  ridge  runs  N.  N.  E.  from  Kiarsarge,  bearing  the 
twin  peaks  which  are  known  as  Mt,  Oemini  on  the  old  maps.  (See 
Carrigaiu's  map,  of  the  year  1816.)  Back  of  the  line  of  Speckled  are 
the  lower  ridges  of  Red-Rock  Mt  and  Mt.  Calabo.  About  N.  E.  is 
the  fine  pyramid  of  Mt.  Blue,  in  Avon,  on  either  side  of  which,  in  a 
very  clear  day,  may  be  seen  still  more  remote  peaks  of  the  great  Maine 
wilderness.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Bigelow  (over  the  r.  of 
Speckled)  and  Abraham  (on  the  1.  of  Blue),  and  Spruce  and  Averill 
(on  the  r.). 

The  adjacent  ponds  to  the  E.  next  attract  the  attention,  the  first  one  on 
the  1.  being  the  lon^drawn-out  Upper  Kezar  Pond  (8- 10  M.  in  length), 
of  which  several  detached  sections  are  seen.  Far  out  over  the  head  of 
the  pond  are  the  bold  hilh  of  Albany  and  Woodstock ;  and  near  the  cen- 
tral section  is  the  hamlet  of  Lovell  Centre,  backed  by  the  low  and  abrupt 
Mt.  Sabattos.  Nearer,  and  a  little  to  the  l,  is  the  Charles  Pond,  r.  of  which 
is  the  hamlet  of  N.  Frj'eburg,  with  the  larger  Lovell  Village  over  it.  Still 
nearer  are  the  Kimball  Ponds,  separated  by  a  belt  of  woods,  and  situated 
on  the  State  line ;  while  the  dark  and  forest-environed  Mirror  Lake  (or 
Shingle  Pond)  is  seen  below,  almost  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  Over 
the  L  Kimball  Pond  is  Kezar  Pond,  on  the  confines  of  Fryeburg  and 
Bridgton. 

Mt.  Pleasant  is  seen  toward  the  E.,  lifting  its  long  ridge  out  of  the  ap- 
parent plains  of  Maine,  with  its  central  peak  crowned  by  a  large  hotel. 
To  the  1.  of  Pleasant  is  Upper  Moose  Pond,  over  which  is  a  portion  of 
Long  Pond,  with  Bridgton  village  on  the  W.,  and  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.  (in 
Waterford)  on  the  N.  Over  Pleasant,  and  on  the  extreme  horizon,  the 
ocean  may  be  seen,  extending  to  the  r.  for  many  leagues,  with  Portland 
to  the  r.  of  Pleasant.  This  portion  of  the  view  is  best  seen  at  early 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  water,  or  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  when  the  light  falls  nearly  level  on  the  sails  of  the  shipping.  400 
vessels  have  been  seen  off  this  shore  at  one  time.  The  low  but  well- 
marked  summit  of  Mt.  Tom  is  seen  under  tlie  r.  flank  of  Pleasant,  and 
jnst  r.  of  the  foot  of  Pleasant  is  Pleasant  Pond,  with  a  part  of  Moose  Pond. 
To  the  r.,  and  nearer,  is  the  square  Lovewell's  Pond,  bearing  a  single 
island,  near  which  is  the  gray  ledge  of  Jockey  Cap.  Nearer  the  beholder 
is  tlie  white  village  of  Fryeburg,  peeping  out  from  its  luxuriant  groves  on 
the  exqoisite  intervales  below.  The  Saco  River  is  seen  for  many  miles, 
winding  through  a  well-cultivated  and  populous  farming  country,  studded 
with  small  hamlets.  To  the  r.  of  ML  Pleasant,  and  over  Pleasant  Pond, 
is  the  beaatifal  expanse  of  Sebago  Lake,  broken  by  Raymond  Cape  and 
wwend  iffl^"«<*-    On  the  nearer  side  of  the  lake  are  the  heights  of  Saddle- 
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back  Mt.  (in  Baldwin)  and  Peaked  Mt.  (in  Sebago).  The  Tillage  of  Den- 
mark is  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  Lovewell's  Pond.  To  the  S.  of  Kiarsarge, 
and  close  by,  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  the  chief  of  which  (on  the 
£.)  is  Blackhead;  and  Peaked  Mt.  and  Middle  Mt.  are  farther  S.  A  little 
S.  of  S.  E.,  and  more  distant,  Is  a  chain  of  hills  in  Maine,  bounding  the 
Saco  Valley,  of  which  the  chief  are  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in 
Brownfield,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear  Cap  near  Hiram  Bridge,  Bill-Merrill  Hill 
in  central  Hiram,  and  Trafton  Mt.  and  its  connected  heights  in  Cornish. 
Over  the  Green  Hills  is  the  idland-studded  Walker's  Pond,  near  Conway 
Comer,  over  which  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lake.  In  the  foreground  are 
Silver  Lake  (in  Madison),  Knowles  Pond,  and  Pequawket  Pond,  with  the 
long  plains  of  Madis'^n  and  Eaton.  The  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton  lies  nearly  S., 
over  which  is  the  low  and  broad-based  ridge  of  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham. 

The  view  next  includes  the  blue  crest-line  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  ou 
whose  r.  summit  the  Melvin  Peak  is  conspicuous.  Far  down  the  plain,  to 
the  r.  of  this  range,  a  semicircular  dot  on  the  southern  sky,  is  the  summit 
of  Monadnock,  100  M.  distant,  near  the  Massachusetts  line.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  r.,  and  resting  on  the  1.  flank  of  Chocorua,  is  the  sharp  peak 
of  the  true  Kearsarge,  nearly  60  M.  distant.  The  field  of  vision  now  in- 
cludes N.  Conway,  clo?e  at  hand  below,  with  the  outspread  intervales  of 
the  Saco  on  the  W.,  over  which  towers  the  imposing  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  all 
its  peaks  being  visible.  On  the  farther  edge  of  the  interva'e  are  the  White- 
Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  with  Echo  Lake  below  the  former.  The  main 
peaks  of  Chocorua  are  uplifted  with  powerful  effect  over  the  S.  end  of 
Moat,  cutting  the  sky-line  with  their  sharp  serrated  and  craggy  edges. 
Over  the  middle  of  Moat  is  Paugus,  and  over  the  N.  pr  ak  is  the  swelling 
dome  of  Passaconaway,  with  Whiteface  on  the  1.,  while  on  the  r.  are 
the  bristling  points  of  Tripyramid,  over  Bear  Mt.  Looking  more  to 
the  W.,  over  that  high  spur  of  Kiarsarge  which  is  called  Mt.  Bartlett, 
Humphrey's  Ledge  is  seen  making  ont  from  Mt.  Attitash,  with  Table 
Mt.  scarcely  distinguishable  over  it,  and  the  bold  but  formless  pile  of 
Bear  Mt.  still  higher  up.  Over  the  r.  shoulder  of  the  latter  is  Tecum- 
seh,  with  a  curious  knob  on  its  r.  Up  the  Saco  Valley,  on  the  1.,  is  Ti*e- 
mont,  with  its  symmetrically  rounded  peaks,  below  and  against  which  is 
the  conical  Haystack.  To  the  1.,  and  more  distant,  is  the  long  apparent 
ridge  near  the  Greeley  Ponds;  and  over  the  S.  peak  of  Tremont  is  the 
stair-like  ridge  of  Osceola. 

Concerning  the  Name  of  ^*^  Kiarsarge,'''* 

The  old  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Kearsarge  (of  which  Kiarsarge  Is  a 
modification)  was,  that  the  mountain  in  Warner  which  bears  it  rightfully  was 
frequented,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  a  hunter  named  Heaeih'aA 
Sargeni^  and  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  popular  abreviatlon ,  the  mountain 
being  called  'Kiah  Sarge's  Mountain-  Recent  investigations  have  thrown  doubt  on 
the  hunter's  existence,  and  have  proven  that  it  was  so  named  before  1725,  fiill  25 
yean  before  he  is  reported  to  have  seen  it.    The  name  is  therefore  probably  derived 
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from  the  Indians,  perhaps  from  a  eormption  and  clipping  of  Cmciuheutuekook^  a 
tide  which  they  are  known  to  have  applied  to  it,  and  which  means  "  Notch-Pointed 
Mountain  of  PineR."  A  simple  and  more  natural  deriration  is  Uiat  giTen  by  certain 
older  antiquarians,  who  said  tliat  it  was  a  euphoni»tion  of  kees,  "  liigb,''  and  auke, 
"place." 

It  has  lon^  been  r^retted  that  two  of  the  most  fiunoos  peaks  of  the  New-Uamp- 
ohire  mountains,  visible  from  each  other,  and  of  nearly  equal  repute  as  summer-re- 
iK^ts,  bear  names  which  are  almost  exactly  similar.  One  of  these  is  Mt.  Kearsaige 
Id  Warner,  the  other  is  Mt.  Kiarsarge  near  N.  Conway,  and  although  the  orthog- 
raphy is  slightly  different  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  is  usually  the  same. 

The  presence  of  two  important  mountains  bearing  similar  names  in  the  same 
Swste  lias  given  rise  to  so  much  confutsion  that  many  persistent  but  unavailing  ef- 
fi>rts  have  been  made  to  restore  to  the  Conway  peak  its  supposed  ancient  name  of 
Pequawlcet. 

Tbe  earlier  name  of  this  mountain.was  Pequawket,  derived  fh>m  the  Indian  name 
fm  all  this  portion  of  the  Saco  Valley'  (see  Fryeburg).  On  Holland's  map  (of  1760) 
it  has  no  name,  but  on  Carrigain's  map  (of  1816)  it  is  called  "  Pequawket,  formerly 
Kearsarge,^*  indicating  that  the  latter  title  was  applied  between  1760  and  1816,  and 
that  attempts  were  already  being  made  to  give  the  name  of  Pequawket.  Witliin 
the  time  indicated  occurred  a  migration  of  settlers  from  the  vicinity  of  the  true 
Keanaige,  who  probably  reasoned,  "  Lo,  here  is  a  goodly  mountain,  like  unto  that 
voence  we  came.    Let  us  therefore  have  a  new  Kearsarge  in  this  place." 

The  Bditor  has  adopted  the  name  Kiarsai^  in  view  of  its  strong  local  tenure, 
believing  tliat  it  cannot  now  be  displaced,  and  that  it  will  be  less  confusing  to 
tourists.  Judge  Joel  Eastman,  of  Conway,  says :  "  All,  from  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est, still  call  the  mountain  Kiarsarge ^  throughout  this  section  of  country,  and  any 
attempt  to  change  its  name  will  be  futile.  It  will  still  go  by  the  name  of  Kiarsarge 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  afterwards,  if  the  memory  of  the  things  of  this 

world  remains  after  that  day The  people  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  the 

cities  oat  of  New  Hampshire  may  call  the  mountain  Pequawket ^  and  that  won't  alter 
its  name,  so  long  as  its  godfathers  and  the  generations  after  them  call  it  Kiarsarge.^* 
Judge  Lory  Odell  says :  "  The  new  name  given  to  this  mountain  by  Carrigain  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  has  never  been  adopted  or  used  by  the  Pigwackets  (people 
of  Conway)  at  all     By  them  it  is  now  and  always  will  be  called  Kearsarge.     They 

know  it  by  no  other  name But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 

my  tribe  do  still  and  always  have  stuck  to  the  name  of  Kearsarge,  I  have  another 
reason,  in  a  fiict  which  I  would  have  perpetuated,  for  not  adopting  Carrigain's  new 
name  of  Pigtoarket.  This  reason  is  founded  upon  the  feet  stated  in  a  recent  letter 
to  me  from  the  Hon.  G.  V.  Fox,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
he  says :  *  When  we  selected  the  name  for  the  Kearsarge  sloop-of-war,  in  which  the 
gallant  Winslow  sunk  the  Alabama,  we  had  no  thought  whatever  of  the  Kearsarge  in 
Merrimae  Cktunty.  Some  one  interested  in  the  Bartlett  Mountain,  the  highest 
Kearsarge  and  conunanding  certainly  the  finest  view,  embracing  as  it  does  ttio 
beautiful  Conway  intervale,  ought  to  write  its  history  and  correct,  as  I  have  often 
done,  the  error  concerning  the  naming  of  the  sloop-of-war  Kearsarge.^  "  The  name 
of  Kiarsarge  has  finally  been  adopted  by  the  U  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  will  per- 
manently remain  here 

14.  The  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges. 

These  remarkable  cliffs  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Saco,  and  attract 
maoy  visitors.  Hitherto  they  have  been  inaccessible  to  pedestrians,  since 
the  road  leads  down  to  a  ford,  where  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  swim 
and  too  deep  to  wade,  with  a  bottom  of  rolling  stones.  In  and  just  after 
rainy  weather,  the  swiftness  of  the  river  has  prevented  carriages  from 
fonliog ;  and  the  only  route  to  the  Ledges  was  by  the  Conway  bridge, 
•ereral  miles  below.  The  new  bridge  at  Noi*th  Conway  has  made  tbe 
iHiole  Moat  region  very  accessible. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  excursion  is  the  long  drive 
across  the  intervale,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  plain  and  with  pic- 
turesque mountains  on  all  sides.  Fine  views  of  Moat,  Kiarsarge,  Double- 
Head,  and  the  Green  Hills  are  enjoyed  from  the  meadow-road.  (See  also 
page  73.) 

The  base  of  Moat  Mt.  is  surrounded  with  -singular  semi-detached  bluff?, 
ending  in  bold  rocky  faces,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  most  notable  of 
these  are  the  Eagle  Ledge  and  the  Haystack,  on  the  S.,  near  the  Swift 
River;  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  W.  of  N.  Conway;  and 
Humphrey's  Ledge,  on  the  N.  The  White-Horse  Ledge  is  about  960  ft. 
high,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  a  light-colored 
spot  on  its  front  to  a  white  horse  dashing  up  the  cliff.  New-comers  at  N. 
Conway  are  seldom  allowed  to  rest  until  they  have  seen,  acknowledged, 
and  complimented  the  equine  form  of  this  amorphous  spot.  The  lines 
streaming  down  the  cliff  are  the  result  of  rain-water,  changing  the  color 
of  the  granite  and  renovating  the  vegetation  (see  pages  73  a,  736). 

Echo  Lake  is  about  3  M.  from  N.  Conway,  across  the  Saco,  and  is  visit- 
ed by  turning  to  the  1.  from  the  bridge-road  and  descending  the  first 
divergent  road  on  the  r.,  whieh  reaches  the  shore  in  a  few  rods.  There  is 
a  restaurant  here,  with  boats  on  the  water,  and  a  small  cannon  which  is 
fired  to  arouse  the  echoes,  on  the  payment  of  a  smaU  fee.  The  lake  covers 
but  a  few  acres,  and  has  a  bright  sandy  shore.  The  White-Horse  Ledge 
hangs  over  it  on  the  W.,  and  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  showing  its  buff, 
purple,  and  gray  tints  in  rich  duplication.  The  most  favorable  time  to 
visit  this  point  is  at  late  afternoon,  towards  sunset. 

Thompson's  Falls  are  about  4^  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  axe  not  often  visited. 
They  are  behind  the  great  bluff  of  the  White-Horse  Ledge,  and  are  formed  by  a  small 
stream  that  afterwards  empties  into  Echo  Lake.  The  falls  are  graceful,  rather  than 
otherwise  notable,  and  are  surrounded  by  great  masses  of  shattered  rocks. 

The  Cathedral  is  8  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  crossing  the 
Saco  and  passing  over  the  W.-side  road  through  a  gate  between  stone 
blocks,  whence  a  short  and  pleasant  road  leads  through  the  woods  to  the 
base  of  the  ledge.  A  path  leads  thence  up  over  the  debris  into  the  great 
arch  under  the  black  overhanging  cliffs.  The  Cathedral  Ledge  is  just  N. 
of  the  White-Horse  Ledge,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  700  ft^  above  the  Saco 
meadows.  There  is  a  small  cavern  among  the  boulders  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
Ledge,  which  is  called  the  DevWs  Den, 

"  An  easy  climb  of  100  ft.  carries  one  to  a  singular  cavity  in  this  Ledge,  which 
visitors  have  named '  The  Cathedral.'  And  truly  tbe  waters,  frosts,  and  storms 
that  scooped  and  grooyed  its  curves  and  niches  seemed  to  have  combined  in  frolic 
mimicry  of  Gothic  art.  The  cave  is  40  ft.  in  depth,  and  about  60  in  height,  and  the 
outermost  rock  of  the  roofing  spans  the  entrance  with  an  arch,  which,  half  of  th« 

way,  is  as  symmetrical  as  if  an  architect  had  planned  it The  whole  fh>nt  of 

the  recess  is  shaded  with  trees,  which  kindly  stand  apart  Just  enough  to  frame  off 
[Kiarsarge]  in  lovely  symmetry,  —  so  that  a  more  romantic  rwting-place  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  warm  afternoon  can  hardly  be  imagined.'' 
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Dianal*!  Bath  is  a  little  over  8  M.  from  N.  Conwav,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Saco,  and  is  reached  by  taming  to  the  N.  on  the  W.-side  road  and 
passing  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  then  taming  to  the  1.  on  a  well-travelled 
lide-rcmd,  which  soon  conducts  to  the  little  refreshment-booth  near  the 
Bah.  A  short  forest  path  leads  thence  to  the  ledges  above.  A  rmall  and 
limpid  stream  which  flows  out  from  the  ravine  under  the  N.  peak  of  Moj^ 
Mt.  and  S.  of  Mt  Attitash  here  glides  over  a  nearly  level  floor  of  granite, 
■nd  makes  a  plunge  of  10  fL  into  a  deep  and  rounded  basin,  which  is  filled 
to  the  brim  with  crystalline  water.  Along  the  stream,  in  this  vicinity, 
are  numerous  potholes,  some  of  which  are  ten  ft.  in  diameter  and  ten  ft. 
<ieep,  still  containing  the  roundedstones  which  have  cut  them  out.  Log- 
ging-roads penetrate  the  forest  in  various  directions,  giving  opportunity 
for  pleasant  rambles  among  the  quiet  woods.    The  Bath  is  on  Cedar  Brook. 

Humphrey's  Ledge  is  6  -  7  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  keeping 
to  th^  N.  on  the  W.-side  road.  It  is  a  bold  and  rocky  bluff,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Attitash,  the  N.  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  by  a  long  ascending 
fpnr.  It  may  be  climbed,  without  difficulty ;  and  the  view  from  its  sum- 
mi*:  is  beautiful,  including  a  wide  area  of  the  intervales,  with  the  en- 
Tirooing  mountains. 

15.  Moat  Honntain 

la  the  fine  ridge  which  borders  the  Saco  Valley  on  the  W.,  opposite  N.  Con- 
way, and  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  from  that  village.  It 
luM  been  burnt  over  several  times,  and  even  the  soil  has  thus  been 
destroyed,  so  that  it  presents  a  remarkably  bare  and  rugged  appearance. 
The  crest-line  of  the  ridge  is  about  8  M.  long,  consisting  of  the  N.  and  S. 
peaks  and  several  intervening  rocky  hummocks,  separated  by  shallow 
ravines,  in  which  are  burnt  and  fallen  trees.  The  N.  peak  is  8,200  ft. 
high,  and  the  S.  peak  2,700  ft.  The  walk  along  this  noble  ridge  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  among  the  mountains,  and  gives  views  of  scores  of 
famous  peaks,  with  the  villages  and  fair  meadows  of  Conway  on  the  E. 
Tlic  new  path  made  by  the  Messrs.  Worcester  (see  page  73  a)  supersedes 
the  routes  given  below,  and  makes  the  ascent  more  easy. 

"  Lew  interesting  in  shape  than  many  of  the  other  ranges  of  hills  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. Moat  Mt.  has  remarkable  beauty  and  variety  of  color,  when  the  great 
tnasnes  of  roclc  tliat  largely  compose  it  expose  their  red  and  yellow  and  purple 
Mir&ces  over  great  areas,  made  desolate  by  the  burning  of  the  woods  along  its  «»ides. 
ilrre  are  seen  the  last  red  clouds  of  sunset,  and  above  its  ragged  summit  lingers  the 

last  glow  of  the  evening  stcy Frequently  by  day  the  farms  and  orchards  that 

fOTer  its  base  are  bathed  in  bright  sunshine,  while  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
tahi  are  hidden  by  dense  and  dark  thunder-clouds,  which  roll  about  in  round 
manes  don  as  imM^te."    (AppUtons''  JounuU.) 

The  usual  route  up  Moat  Mt.  is  thus  marked  out :  Follow  the  cart- 
road  up  stream  from  Diana's  Bath  (see  above),  crossing  two  fences  and 
a  eoffdaioy  bridge,  and  for  the  next  mile  avoid  swinging  to  the  1.    Take 
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the  foot-path  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  after  a  long  stretch  of  good  walk- 
ing croM  the  Cedar  Brook  at  a  ruined  bridge,  and  recross  it  about  100 
yards  beyond.  Then  ascend  the  S.  bank  through  light  underbrush  to 
the  lower  ledges  near  a  tall  tree,  whence  a  knoll  is  seen  and  aimed  for 
ahead.  Thence  a  bare  ledge  conducts  up  on  the  shoulder,  the  way  leading 
^letween  two  large  boulders.  From  the  crest  of  the  shoulder  the  top  is 
visible,  but  an  area  of  burnt  and  fallen  trees  must  be  crossed,  and  also  a 
swamp,  in  which  water  can  be  found,  either  in  the  brook  (which  should 
be  followed )  or  in  the  pitcher-plants.  A  gentleman  of  Salem,  who  has 
ascended  by  this  route  eight  times,  thinks  that  it  is  about  4  M.  from  Di- 
ana's Bath  to  the  summit  He  has  made  the  ascent  and  return  (to  the 
Intervale  House)  in  64  hrs. 

The  times  and  pedometer-measurements  on  this  ascent  of  Moat  Mt.  are  as  follows : 
From  Diana^s  Bath  to  the  point  where  the  stream  is  left,  1  hr.,  1.65  M. ;  thence 
to  bare  ledge,  26  min.,  i  M  ;  thence  to  bare  pole,  i  M.,  18  minutes  ;  thence  to  two 
boulden,  |  M.,  26  min. ;  thence  to  the  brook  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge,  i  M.,  20 
min.;  thence  to  theN.  peak,  \  M.,  ^  hr. :  thence  to  middle  peak,  li  M.,  |  hr. ; 
thence  to  the  "  Bear  Peak,"  }  M.,  ^  hr. ;  thence  to  the  S  peak,  9  M,  30  min. ;  back 
to  middle  peak,  1.66  M.,  60  min. ;  to  school-house  on  main  road,  6  M.,  2i  hrs. 

The  ascent  of  Moat  has  also  been  made  by  passing  around  Echo  Lake 
and  entering  the  forest  beyond  the  White-Horse  Ledge,  clambering  directly 
to  the  N.  peak.  The  chief  obstacle  on  this  route  is  a  short  but  tangled 
cedar-swamp. 

There  is  a  good  path  leading  from  B.  Famum's  8-4  M.  from  Conway 
CJomer,  on  the  Swift-River  road,  which  reaches  the  top  of  the  S.  peak  of 
Moat  in  about  1^  M.  It  was  made  by  the  people  who  ascend  to  pick  blue- 
berries, vast  numbers  of  which  are  found  along  the  lower  and  middle 
slopes.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  the  path  where  it  crosses  the  bare 
ledges,  as  such  wandering  would  necessitate  a  toilsome  ascent  through 
tangled  thickets. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  Conway 
for  many  years,  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  mountain,  and  e6tabli8h 
its  proper  orthography  :  *♦  I  was  born  in  this  town  (Conway)  more  than  70  years 
ago.  All  I  can  say  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  mountain  is  that  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  people  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  when  they  went  into  the  dis- 
trict on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  always  called  it  going  up  to  the  Moats  or  over  to 
the  Moats,  and  they  called  the  mountain  Moat  Mountain.  When  I  was  younger 
than  I  am  now,  I  asked  old  people  why  this  district  was  called  the  Moats,  and  the 
mountain  Moat  Mountain.  1  was  told  that  beaver-dams  were  found  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  which  were  called  *  moats,'  and  from  that  cause  the  mountain  was 
called  Moat  Mountain  "  It  may  also  be  worthy  of  note  that  this  name,  "  Moat/' 
flrst^pears  on  Dr.  Belknap's  map  of  the  State,  dated  1791 

Geologically,  the  Moat  Range  is  the  newest  of  the  White  Mts. 

The  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  is  about  3,200  ft.  high,  or  only  50  ft.  lower 
than  Klarsarge.  It  is  composed  of  high  ledges,  and  is  not  encumbered  by 
trees  or  bushes.  In  its  N.  side  is  the  ravine  of  Diana*8  Bath,  on  whose 
farther  side,  and  lower  than  Moat,  is  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Attitash. 

•  The  Fww.  —  The  long  village  of  N.  Conway  is  looked  down  into  across 
the  rich  and  variegated  meadows  of  the  Saco,  and  its  great  hotels  are  seen 
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in  all  their  external  details,  wih  the  quaint  Muscovite  domes  of  the  rail- 
road-station on  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  Over  the  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  is  Kiarsarge  Village,  and  the  Intervale  hamlet  w  farther  up  the 
valley,  towards  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kiarsarge.  Back  of  N.  Conway 
are  the  Green  Hills,  with  Peaked  and  Middle  Mts.  laid  in  against  the 
higher  hills  on  the  E.  The  Green  Hills  do  not  reach  the  sky-line,  and  over 
them  is  seen  a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  in  which  N.  Frj-eburg,  Lovell, 
and  other  hamlets  appear,  with  Mt.  Sabattos,  and  the  highlands  of  Water- 
ford  and  Norway.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  the  Green  Hills  is  the  long  bulwark 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  on  its  middle  peak,  below  which  are  Pleasant 
Pond  and  Lovewell's  Pond,  the  rocky  mound  of  Jockey  Cap,  and  the  white 
Tillage  of  Fryeburg.  The  long  sweep  of  the  Saco  Valley,  from  Lower  Bart- 
lett  to  Fryeburg,  is  the  most  fascinating  element  in  the  picture,  and  the  ser- 
pentine river  winds  widely  through  its  rich  meadows,  by  clusters  of  graceful 
elms  and  before  sequestered  farm-houses.  To  the  r.  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  the 
silvery  gleam  of  Sebago  Lake,  with  Saddleback  Mt  plainly  in  sight,  and  the 
Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  nearer  at  hand.  About  S.  E., 
over  the  Bunit-Meadow  Mts.,  is  the  city  of  Portland,  on  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
lon,  with  Casco  Bay  beyond.  The  high  hills  of  Hiram,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear 
Cap,  are  in  this  direction.  Conway  Centre  shows  its  white  houses  farther 
to  the  S.,  near  the  long  sheet  of  Walker's  Pond,  with  the  highlands  of 
Cornish  and  Limington  far  away  beyond.  Then  come  the  nearer  ranges 
of  Eaton  and  Freedom,  —  Cragged  and  Bickford  Mts.,  on  the  State  line, 
and  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.  on  the  .W.,  with  Mt.  Prospect  farther  S. 
Conway  Comer  is  then  seen  in  the  foreground,  near  the  S.  peak  of  Moat, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  long  rocky  ridge.  On  its  r.  the  Green 
Mt.  in  Effingham  cuts  the  sky-line,  on  whose  r.,  and  nearer,  are  the  broad, 
bright  sheets  of  Ossipee  Lake  and  Silver  Lake,  with  Whitton  Pond  still 
Dearer,  over,  which  is  W.  Ossipee.  The  Ossipee  Range  next  meets  the 
horizon  with  its  long  blue  line;  and  between  Eagle  Ledge  and  the  massive 
buttresses  of  Chocoraa  the  valley  of  the  Swift  River  enters,  running  to  the 
W.  for  many  miles,  across  which  are  the  vast  ridges  and  blanched  peaks 
of  Chocorua,  cut  into  by  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Champney  Falls.  To 
this  succeeds  the  Sandwich  Range,  —  the  low  and  craggy  Paugus,  the 
pointed  crest  of  Whiteface,  and  the  dark  swell  of  Passaconaway,  with 
the  white  mound  of  Potash  at  its  foot,  over  which  is  the  sierra  of  Tri- 
pyramid.  A  little  S.  of  W.,  and  to  the  r.  of  Tripyramid,  is  the  distant 
ridge  of  Tecomseh. 

Table  Mt.  is  about  2  M.  distant,  and  is  marked  by  a  white  spot,  over 
which  rises  the  long  and  uneven  crest-line  of  Bear  Mt.,  with  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Moosilauke  and  Osceola  beyond.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  bold 
prominence  of  Green's  Cliff,  flanked  by  the  well-marked  white  knobs 
of  Treuiont,  with  Haystack  nearer  and  less  lofty.  Then  Hancock  comes 
into  view,  with  the  formidable  notched  summit  of  Carrigain  on  its  r.,  and 
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the  peaks  of  Lowell,  Anderson,  and  Nancy  extending  towards  the  E. 
Farther  away,  just  over  the  r.  flank  of  Carrigain,  is  a  portion  of  Mt.  La- 
fayette. Mt.  Bond  is  over  the  r.  of  Anderson;  and  the  Twin  Mts.  ap- 
pear over  Mt.  Nancy,  under  which  is  Hart's  Ledge.  Farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  lofty  double  crest  of  Mt.  Willey,  and  the  red  overhanging  peak  of  Mt. 
Crawford  is  directly  in  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  with  the  rounded  disk  of  Mt. 
Willard  on  the  r.  Adjoining  Crawford  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Resolution, 
with  the  Giant's  Stairs  beyond,  their  characteristic  shape  not  discernible. 
Somewhat  nearer  appear  the  cone  of  Parker  and  the  ledgy  sides  of  Lang- 
don,  over  which  is  the  Montalban  Ridge,  hiding  all  but  the  peaks  of 
Webster,  Jackson,  Clinton,  Pleasant,  Franklin,  and  Monroe.  Washington 
then  appears,  W.  of  N.,  with  the  lofty  plain  of  Boott's  Spur  wheeling  out 
from  its  S.  flank,  indented  by  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides.  Close  at  hand, 
across  the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  crags  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  over 
whose  r.  are  the  reddish  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  far  beyond  which,  and  over 
the  high  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Washington,  are 
the  noble  peaks  of  Adams  and  Madison.  The  view  now  passes  over  the 
Jackson  glen,  with  its  little  hamlet,  and  the  partially  cleared  sides  of 
the  low  Eagle  and  Black  Mts.,  to  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  on  the  r.  of  the  Pink- 
ham  Notch,  which  is  separated  from  the  Carter  Dome,  on  the  r.,  by  the 
wedge-shaped  Carter  Notch.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  massive  ridge  of 
Moriah,  over  Black  Mt.,  with  Mt.  Ingalls  beyond,  in  upper  Shelburne; 
and  Goose-Eye  is  still  more  distant. 

Nearly  N.  N.  E.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  Thorn  Hill,  back  of  which 
is  Thorn  Mt.,  and  Double-Head  appears  beyond,  over  which,  and  r.  of  Mt. 
Sable,  are  the  white  peaks  of  Baldface.  Nearly  over  the  indented  summit 
of  Eastman  is  the  rounded  swell  of  Mt.  Royce,  on  whose  r.  is  the  long, 
bold  ridge  of  Speckled  Mt.  As  the  view  extends  over  Humphrey's  Ledge 
and  up  the  E.-Branch  Valley,  1.  of  Kiarsarge,  several  conspicuous  peaks 
are  seen  in  Western  Maine.  The  thin  ridge  which  runs  to  the  N.  from 
Moat,  around  the  head  of  the  Diana' s-Bath  Ravine,  heads  into  the  lower 
summit  of  Mt.  Attitash,  which  is  practically  a  spur  of  Moat  Mt. 


The  ridge  extends  S.  from  the  N.  peak  and  soon  breaks  down  in  a  series 
of  great  steps.  Passing  thence  over  a  minor  hummock,  a  curving  hollow 
is  traversed,  and  the  central  peak  is  crossed.  On  Jts  S.  side  is  a  deeper 
hollow  in  which  the  traveller  will  be  embarrassed  by  the  fallen  trunks  of 
burnt  trees,  over  which  he  must  clamber.  This  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
walk  along  the  ridge,  and  extends  but  a  few  rods.  The  higher  ground  to- 
wards the  S.  peak  is  now  ascended,  and  that  peak  is  soon  reached. 

The  S.  peak  is  2,700  ft.  high,  and  Is  surmounted  by  high  bare  ledges. 
Jt  falls  off  on  the  S.  into  the  valley  of  the  Swift  River,  whence  it  is  easily 
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♦  The  Vieuf.  —  Toward  the  N.  E.  is  the  Tillage  of  N.  Conway,  so  near 
that  most  of  its  buildings  can  be  distinguished  readily ;  and  Kiarsarge 
Village  is  a  little  to  the  1.  In  the  foreground,  and  extending  for  seveml 
miles  to  the  N.,  are  the  lovely  intervales  of  the  Saco,  whose  predominant 
color  is  a  rich  green,  alternated  occasionally  with  the  lighter  colors  of 
grain-fields  or  the  deep  browns  of  ploughed  ground.  Through  this  fnir 
plain  the  Saco  River  runs  in  a  series  of  graceful  meanderings ;  while  pic- 
turesque groves  are  scattered  here  and  there  along  its  sinuous  banks. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Echo  Lake  is  seen,  over  which  is  the  Inter- 
Tale  House ;  and  the  stately  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge  is  still  farther  to 
tiie  N.  E.,  capped  by  a  square-sided  house.  To  the  1.  of  the  lake  is  the 
White-Horse  Ledge,  beyond  which  the  valley  is  seen,  running  N.  into  the 
Bxmntains,  above  the  houses  of  Lower  Bartlett.  Over  N.  Conway  are  the 
((Ticeful  rolling  lines  of  the  Green  Hills,  through  whose  N-  depression  is  a 
part  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  in  Maine.  The  Peaked  and  Middle  Mts.  are 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  Green  Hills. 

Nearly  due  E.  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  near  its 
centre  ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Lovewell's  Pond,  near  the  village  of  Frye- 
burg  and  the  rock  of  Jockey  Cap.  In  this  direction  the  view  extends  for 
leagues  down  the  Saco  Valley,  passing  over  Conway  Centre.  To  the  r.  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  a  portion  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Sad- 
dleback Mt,  in  Baldwin.  Over  Walker's  Pond,  which  is  nearly  S.  E., 
and  7  M.  distant,  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  appear;  far  be- 
yond which  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  waters  of  Casco  Bay  \nay  be 
seen,  if  the  day  is  clear.  The  hamlet  of  Conway  Comer  is  6  M.  S.  E., 
beyond  which  are  Cragged,  Legion,  and  other  mountains  near  the  State 
line,  with  the  Cornish  hills  still  farther  away,  over  the  lower  part  of  Walk- 
er's Pond.  The  yellow  and  sinuous  band  of  the  Swift  River  runs  from 
Canway  Corner  towards  Moat,  and  is  bordered  by  occasional  clearings. 
Farther  to  the  r.,  and  more  distant,  are  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.,  in  Madison, 
over  which  is  Mt  Prospect,  in  Freedom  ;  and  still  farther  to  the  r.  is  the 
broad-based  bulk  of  the  Green  Mt  in  Effingham.  To  the  r.  of  the  latter 
tt  the  blue  mirror  of  Ossipee^Lake,  flanked  by  the  nearer  sheets  of  Silver 
Lake  and  Whitton  Pond. 

The  Ossipee  Range  is  due  S.,  many  leagues  distant,  and  runs  to  the  r. 
until  it  meets  Chocorua.  The  E.  peak  of  Chocorua  is  first  seen,  next  to 
vbich  stands  the  majestic  higher  crest,  about  6  M.  distant,  across  the 
Swift-River  Valley.  To  the  r.  of  the  W.  peak  of  Choconia  is  the  lower 
top  of  Mt  Paugns  ;  and  then  comes  Whiteface,  towering  over  the  long 
ridge  of  Passaconaway,  whose  peak  lies  to  the  r ,  and  is  marked  by  a 
ilide.  At  its  foot  is  the  white  and  skull-shaped  Potash,  over  which  ap- 
pears the  high  three-headed  ridge  of  Tripyramid.  The  conrse  of  the 
Svift-Biver  Valley  is  then  followed  to  the  W.,  ending  at  the  white  crest 
of  Teciimseh,  over  the  r.  flank  of  Tripyramid,  and  near  the  Pemigewas- 
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get  Valley  ;  on  whose  right  is  the  tall  and  remote  peak  of  Osceola.  Still 
farther  to  the  W.  is  the  dim  blue  ridge  of  Moosilaulie. 

In  the  nearer  foreground  are  Bear  Mt.,  with  white  spots  on  its  side, 
and  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.;  over  which  are  the  white  caps  of  Tre- 
mont  and  the  pointed  coue  of  Haystack.  On  the  1.  of  and  nearly  over 
Tremont  is  the  lofty  Mt.  Hancock,  falling  away  rapidly  on  the  1. ;  and  the 
still  higher  peak  of  Carrigain  is  on  the  r.,  over  Haystack.  The  sharp, 
black  spire  of  Mt.  Lowell  appears  on  the  r.,  with  Mts.  Anderson  and 
Nancy  farther  to  the  E.  Through  the  gaps  between  these  the  blue  ridges 
of  the  Twin  Mts.  are  visible,  over  the  W.  spurs  of  Moat;  and  farther  to  the 
right  is  the  high  crest  of  Mt.  Willey. 

The  view  next  rests  on  the  N.  peak  of  Moat,  to  which  a  long  and  nearly 
straight  ridge  leads  up.  On  its  r.,  and  far  away,  is  the  high  hemisphere 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  the  plateau  of  f*ranklin  beyond,  on  the  r.,  and  the 
crags  of  Monroe  still  higher.  More  to  the  N.  E.  is  the  crest  of  Washing- 
ton, towering  over  and  behind  the  white  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  with  the  al- 
pine plain  of  Boott's  Spur  extending  to  the  r.  Nearly  N.,  through  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  the  clear-cut  pyramid  of  Adams  is  seen,  flanked  by  the 
lower  crest  of  Madison.  On  the  E.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Carter  Dome  by  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Carter 
Notch.  The  pleasant  glen  of  Jackson  is  below  and  toward  Mt.  Carter, 
and  contains  the  pasture-dotted  hill-ranges  of  the  Eagle  and  Black  Mts. 
Thorn  Mt.  is  on  the  r.  of  the  valley  and  1.  of  Kiarsarge,  and  beyond  it 
are  the  mamelons  of  Double-Head,  the  high  pallid  crests  of  Baldface, 
the  wooded  summits  of  Eastman  and  Slope,  and  the  rounded  ledges  of 
Royce. 

16.   Conway. 

Hotelg.  —  The  Conway  House  is  a  large  and  well-built  hotel,  about  \  M.  from  the 
station  ($  2  a  day,  8  8  - 10  a  week).  The  Grove  House  and  Pequawket  House  aie 
also  in  the  village,  and  charge  $  6  -  9  a  week. 

Railroads.  —  The  Eastern  R.  R.'has  a  station  at  this  point,  132  M.  from  Bos- 
ton :  and  there  is  a  station  on  the  Portland  &  Ogdensbnrg  R.  R.  within  8  M. 

Distances.  —To  the  Washington  Boulder,  1 M. ;  Allard's  Hill,  2  ;  N.  Conway, 
5;  Echo  Lake,  6;  Buttermilk  Hollow,  6;  Potter's  Farm,  7;  J.  Piper's  (path  up 
Mt.  Chocorua),  6;  Chocorua  Lake,  9;  Fryeburg,  8;  Chatham,  16;  Swift-River 
Falls,  8 ;  Champney  Falls,  10 ;  Shackford's  (Swift-River  Intervale),  14.  The  Con- 
way House  has  a  good  livery-stable. 

The  hamlet  which  is  usually  called  Conway  has  also  the  names  of 
Conway  Comer  and  Chatauque  (the  latter  being  an  ancient  and  popular 
local  title).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  rich  level  land  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Pequawket,  Swift,  and  Saco  Rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque rural  scenery,  without  much  sensation  or  variety.  Chatauque 
is  usually  visited  by  people  who  wish  to  enjoy  quiet  rest  and  pure  moun- 
tain-air, and  who  dislike  the  brilliant  display  of  N.  Conway.  It  is  6-6 
M.  from  the  latter  place,  by  an  uneventful  road.  There  are  a  few  small 
mills  here,  and  a  Congregational  church. 
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The  high  peak  of  Kt.  Washington  is  seen  from  this  point,  far  away 

np  the  Saco  Valley,  with  the  ponderous  mass  of  Moat  Mt.  near  at  hand 

on  the  1.,  and  the  graceful  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge  on  the  r.    About  1^  M. 

N.  E.  is  the  shaggy  top  of  Pine  Hill;  and  the  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Chocorua 

are  near  by,  on  the  W.    The  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Saco  may  be 

followed  to  the  N.  for  6  M.  to  Echo  Lake  and  the  Ledges  (see  page  86), 

whence  the  return  may  be  effected  by  crossing,  the  river  and  descending 

tiiroagfa  N.  Conway.     The  Washington  Boulder ^  which  some  have  called 

the  largest  in  the  world,  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  village,  and  is  well 

worthy  of  a  visit.    AUarcfs  Hill  is  a  low  spur  of  Mt  Chocorua,  about  2  M. 

fipom  Conway.    It  commands  a  beautiful  view  over  the  Saco  Valley,  and 

troond  the  environing  mountains.    This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  short 

walks  in  the  vicinity. 

Cumeay  Centre  is  a  small  hamlet  near  the  Saco  Biver,  about  8  M.  N.  E. 
of  Conway,  containing  the  mansion  of  Judge  Joel  Eastman.  Conway 
Street  is  a  line  of  farm-houses  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  N.  of  the  Saco, 
and  fronting  on  the  pleasant  intervales.  It  lies  between  Green  MU  and 
Fryebnrg,  and  is  on  the  W.  road  to  Chatham. 

Buttermilk  Hollow  is  6  M.  from  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  passing 
down  over  the  old  county  road.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  glen,  containing  a 
picturesque  lakelet  which  is  often  called  Buttermilk  Pond.  The  view 
ffxmi  the  lower  side  of  the  glen  up  the  Saco  Valley  to  Mt.  Washington  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  this  region,  and  is  in  its  best  estate  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon.  This  drive  was  one  of  the  favorite  excursions  dur- 
ing the  earlier  times  of  summer-touring  among  the  mountains. 

Potter*!  Farm  is  a  locality  on  the  E.  of  Walker's  Pond  (12  M.  from 
N.  Conway),  whence  a  peculiarly  rich  *view  is  obtained,  including  the 
chief  Conway  and  White  Mts.,  seen  to  fine  efiect  across  the  pretty,  island- 
•todded  lake.    Starr  King  first  brought  this  point  into  notice,  saying: 
"  Fortunate  will  the  tourist  be  who  can  find  any  other  view,  along  this 
vbole  favorite  avenue  to  the  mountains,  that  he  can  call  more  fascinat- 
ing."   The  lake  (which  deserves  a  better  name)  is  8  M.  long,  with  an  area 
of  1^  M.,  and  contains  four  islets.     The  view  includes  the  Green  Hills 
of  (>>away,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  over  which  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Kiar- 
ttrge.    About  N.  N.  W.,  between  the  near  Pine  Hill  and  the  Green  Hills, 
the  visitor  looks  up  the  valleys  of  the  Saco  and  the  Ellis  to  the  main  range 
of  the  White  Mts.,  ^hich  is  overtopped  by  Mt.  Washington.    Farther  to 
the  I.  are  the  ledges  opposite  N.  Conway,  with  the  immense  bulk  of  Moat 
Mt.  heaving  into  the  sky  above  them.     Then  the  great  depression  of  the 
Swift- Kiver  Valley  is  seen,  with  Table  Mt.  on  its  r.  side;  while  the  peaks  . 
of  Chocoroa  appear,  6  -  7  M.  distant,  a  little  N.  of  W.     Farther  to  the  S. 
■re  the  long  ranges  of  Ossipee,  and  the  Eaton  hills  close  in  on  the  S.,  near 
at  band.    In  the  E.  are  the  high  hills  of  Brownfield  and  Fryeburg. 
A  few  miles  S.  of  Conway  the  old  stage-road  crosses  a  hill-top  whence  is 
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obtained  a  noble  panoramic  view  of  the  distant  monntains.  The  view 
from  £aton  HiU,  in  the  earlier  days  of  stage-travel,  was  esteemed  as  the 
culminating  pleasure  of  the  long  ride  from  Centre  Harbor  to  Conway. 

Echo  Lake  and  the  Ledges,  see  Route  14;  Moat  Mt.,  Route  15 ;  Mt.  Cho- 
corua,  Route  140;  Fryeburg,  Route  171;  Chatham,  Route  174;  the  Swift- 
Biver  Valley  and  the  Champney  Falls,  Route  141. 

*'  Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  settlement  in  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  Conway  consisted  of  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  saw  and  gri^t  mill,  Ab- 
bott's one-story  tavern,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  hoases  besides.  About  that  time  it 
began  to  become  a  village,  and  the  Jokers  among  the  Pigwackets  gave  first  one  and 
then  another  nicknam*i,  most  of  them  not  very  complimentary.  Goose  Crrek,  I 
remember,  was  one  of  them.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
reported  that  Qen.  Dearborn,  who,  if  1  remember  rightly,  was  not  much  of  a  &vorite 
with  the  people  at  that  time,  had  crossed  the  line  into  a  district  in  Canada,  at  the 
N.  W  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  whose  name  is  printed  in  Bouchette's  Britinh 
Dominions  in  Norfh  America^  indifferently  Chateaugay  or  Chateauguay,  evidently 
an  Indian  name  with  French  orthography,  and  had  captured  and  burnt  a  hamlet, 
with  the  house  of  Squire  Odell,  together  with  the  Squire,  no  doubt  a  worthy  magis- 
trate of  Ilis  Majesty,  in  it.  For  some  notion  or  other  aoout  this  military  exploit, 
which  at  this  distant  date  lam  unable  to  explain,  the  Pigwackets  determined  that 
Chateaugay  was  the  proper  name  for  and  that  it  should  be  thenceforward  through 
all  time  the  name  of  the  then  just  blooming  village.  Like  myself,  however,  the 
other  Pigwackets  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce  it,  and  they  at  once  corrupted  and 
changed  it  into  a  word  whose  pronunciation  may  be  written  Shat'-i-gee,  and  with 
that  pronunciation  it  has  remained  among  the  Pigwackets  the  name  of  that  rather 
sightly  and  pretty  village  until  the  present  day. 

**■  Me  jiidice^  the  platform  of  the  Shatigee  railroad-station,  aflfbrds  the  best  view 
which  can  be  had  anywhere  of  the  many  near  and  distant  mountain-summits  which 
surround  and  overlook  the  beautiful  vaUey  of  the  Upper  Saco. "  (/udge  Lory  Udell's 
letter  to  the  Editor.) 

17.  N.  Conway  to  the  Glen  House. 

The  stages  no  longer  run  from  N.  Conway  to  the  Glen,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
following  description  may  be  found  useful  by  carriage-parties.  The  stages  for  the 
Qlen  House  leave  Glen  Station,  6  M.  from  N.  Conway,  three  times  daily,  connecting 
with  the  P.  &  0.  trains.    They  reach  the  Glen  House  in  3  hrs.    (Fare  $2.50.) 

Distances.  —  N.  Conway  to  Glen  Station,  6  M. ;  Jackson  Falls,  9  M. ;  the  Rog- 
ers Farm,  12  M. ;  the  Glen-EUis  Falls,  161  M.  ;  the  Crystal  Cascade,  17  M. ;  the 
Emerald  Pool,  19  M.;  the  Glen  House,  i9§  M. 

^Elevations  of  various  points  on  the  road.  N.  Conway,  621  ft. ;  Lower  B«rtlett, 
about  520 ;  Goodrich  Falls,  708 ;  Jackson,  759 ;  the  heigh t-of-land  in  the  Pinkhaiu 
Notch,  2,018 ;  Glen  House,  1,682. 

The  road  runs  out  from  N.  Conway  to  the  N.  W.,  through  the  Cathe- 
dral Woods,  and  soon  passes  the  Intervale  House,  with  Mt.  Kiai*sarge  on 
the  r.  and  Moat  Mt.  on  the  1.,  opening  pleasant  views  over  the  Saco  inter- 
vales. A  continuous  line  of  detached  houses  extends  from  the  Intervale 
House  to  Lower  Bartlett,  where  the  E.  Branch  is  crossed.  Beautiful  pros- 
pects are  afforded  on  this  section  of  the  route.  The  road  bends  around  to 
the  W.,  with  Thorn  Mt.  on  the  r.  and  Moat  Mt.  on  the  1.,  and  the  Dundee 
and  Thorn-Hill  Roads  are  seen  diverging  to  the  r.  At  Glen  Station  the 
Ellis  River  is  reached,  and  the  stage  turns  to  the  N.  up  its  long  valley, 
passing  through  alternate  strips  of  forest  and  clearing,  and  soon  crossing 
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tlie  stream  on  a  covered  bridge  at  the  former  site  of  the  Goodrich  Falls, 
The  hamlet  of  Jackson  is  then  traversed,  with  Jackson  Falls  on  the  r., 
Thorn  and  Tin  Mts.  on  the  E.,  and  Iron  Mt.  on  the  S.  W.  The  road  then 
ascends  the  upper  Ellis  Valley,  with  the  Eagle  Mts.  on  the  r.,  obtaining 
several  brilliant  views  of  the  White  Mts.  from  open  ridges  among  the  for- 
ests. The  prospect  from  the  Rogers  Farm  is  especially  notable.  Beyond 
the  old  Cook  Farm  the  Ellis  River  is  crossed,  and  the  forests  grow  thicker, 
the  road  following  closely  the  course  of  the  river,  and  passing  between 
Mt  Wild-Cat  and  the  great  ridges  below  Boott's  Spur.  When  near  the 
height-of-land  the  entrances  to  the  Glen-Ellis  and  Crystal  Falls  are  passed, 
and  impressive  but  momentary  views  open  to  the  1.  After  ascending  the 
long  Spruce  Hill  the  road  begins  to  drop  down  into  the  Peabody^  Glen, 
acd  soon  reaches  the  Qlen  House  (see  Route  24). 

18.  Lower  Bartlett. 

Hotels.  —  East-Bmnch  House  and  Pequawket  House,  75-100  gaests  each, 
$7-12  a  week.  Boarding-houses  of  C.  A.  Tasker,  Cornelius  Stilphen  (near  Olen 
Station),  and  others. 

DIatances.  —  East-Branch  House  to  Jackson,  4  M  ;  to  Thorn  Hill,  8 ;  Dundee, 
10 ;  Iron  Mt.,  4 ;  Bartlett  Boulder,  3 ;  Qlen  House,  16 ;  Around  the  Square,  7 ;  Art- 
iit*t  Falla,  5 ;  the  Ledges  and  Echo  Lake,  7. 

Lower  Bartlett,  or  Bartlett  Comer,  is  3^  -  4  M.  from  N.  Conway,  near ' 
the  great  bend  of  the  Saco  Valley,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Mts.  Kiar- 
•arge,  Moat,  and  Thorn.    The  road  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Intervale  House 
is  lined  with  frequent  farm-houses,  and  there  are  several  pleasant  drives 
h  the  vicinity. 

Bartlett  is  a  rugged  town  which  includes  two  mountain-ranges,  and  is 
rich  in  picturesque  scenery.  The  narrow  meadows  of  the  Saco  are  about 
the  only  lands  fit  for  cultivation.  The  population  is  629,  included  in 
and  about  the  hamlets  of  Lower  Bartlett  and  Upper  Bartlett  (see  Route 
17)..  The  hills  are  famous  for  an  abundance  of  berries  in  their  season. 
A  path  leaves  the  road  a  short  distance  below  the  East-Branch  House,  and 
ascends  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  passing  over  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  This  trail 
has  recently  been  re-opened.  The  favorite  drive  in  this  vicinity  is  by  the 
Ihmdee  Road  to  Jackson  and  back  over  the  Thorn-Hill  Road  ( 10  M.).  No- 
ble mountain-views  are  afforded  from  many  points  on  this  drive.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  prospects  of  the  Saco  intervales  is  obtained  from  the 
little  church  near  Lower  Bartlett,  about  3  M.  from  N.  Conway.  This 
view  Is  best  enjoyed  towards  evening,  when  the  valley  is  flooded  with 
sunset  light,  and  then  **  one  might  believe  that  he  was  looking  through  an 
air  that  had  never  enwrapped  any  sin,  upon  a  floor  of  some  nook  of  the 
primitive  Eden." 

At  Lower  Bartlett  is  the  confluence  of  the  Saco  River  and  the  East 
Braocb,  a  rapid  stream  which  rises  in  the  Wild-River  Forest  and  forms  the 
deep  vmllej  that  separates  the  Carter  Range  from  Mt.  BaidfaAft.   N^VCcCmV 
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M.  of  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  the  moath  of  the  Ellis  River,  which  flows 
down  from  Tuckerman's  Ravine  and  the  outer  spurs  of  Mt.  Washington. 
Each  of  these  streams  is  about  12  M.  long.  A  cart-track  diverges  from  the 
Dundee  Road,  3  -  4  M.  N.  of  Lower  Baitlett,  and  runs  into  the  East-Branch 
valley,  whence  a  trail  leads  in  1|^  M.  to  Mountain  Pondy  a  small  sheet  of 
water  which  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  moose.  The  pond  is  about 
8  M.  from  the  farms  in  Chatham,  and  is  near  Mts.  Sable,  Eastman,  Slope, 
and  Baldface,  forest-clad  summits  which  rise  out  of  ^  dense  wilderness 
and  are  rarely  visited  by  tourists. 

The  Rocky  Branch  empties  into  the  Saco  about  8  M.  W.  of  Lower  Bart- 
lett,  after  a  rapidly  descending  course  of  12  M.  over  a  rock}'  bed.  It  rises 
in  the  gorge  between  New  River  and  the  Montalban  Ridge  (not  in  Oakes^s 
Gulf,  ns  some  say),  and  descends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  latter,  through  tangled 
and  nearly  impassable  glens.  A  rude  road  ascends  this  valley  for  3  -  4  M., 
between  Mts.  Pickering  and  Stanton  on  the  1.  and  Iron  Mt.  on  the  r.,  pass- 
ing through  the  farming  community  known  as  Jericho,  or  SUgo,  Pedes- 
trians can  follow  the  cart-track  across  Iron  Mt.  from  the  end  of  this  road, 
or  pass  along  the  S.  slopes,  near  the  iron-mines,  to  Jackson.  The  summit 
of  Iron  Mt.  may  be  reached  on  this  side  (see  Route  28). 

The  township  of  Bartlett  was  originally  granted  to  William  Stark,  Capt.  Tere 
Royce,  and  other  veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  settled  about  tiie 
year  1770.  In  1777  a  new  group  of  pioneers  came  up  from  the  town  of  Lee,  but 
their  horses,  dissatisfled  with  the  new  country,  started  off  for  Lee,  got  lost  in  ttie 
mountains,  and  all  perished.  The  nearest  market  for  the  settlers  was  at  I>over, 
whither  they  went  in  winter,  on  snow-shoes,  dra^ng  hand-sleds.  In  summer  they 
freighted  their  meagre  produce  down  the  Saco  in  dug-out  boats.  A  large  portion  of 
the  sustenance  of  the  early  settlers  was  derived  from  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  beurs 
which  they  shot  or  caught  in  cunningly  devised  traps.  The  first  farms  were  opened 
in  the  glen  of  Upper  Bartlett  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Josiah  Bartlett, 
first  American  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Intte- 
pendence. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  Lower  Bartlett  was  Hon.  John  Pendexter,  who  came  n^ 
frt>m  Portsmouth,  over  80  M.,  on  foot,  dragging  his  household  furniture  on  a  hand- 
sled,  and  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  rode  on  an  old  horse,  seated  on  a  feather-bed 
and  holding  a  child  in  her  arms.  Out  of  the  wilderness  they  created  comfort,  and 
became  a  highly  honored  fiunily.  The  lands  of  Bartlett  were  much  injured  by  the 
slides  of  18^,  and  wolves  made  sad  havoc  hmong  the  flocks.  Judge  Pendexter  had 
a  rich  estate  in  Lower  Bartlett,  and  about  10  M.  above  was  the  broad  estate  of  the 
Hon.  Obed  Hall,  formerly  an  oflicer  in  the  battles  on  the  Delaware,  and  then  a  Con- 
gressman. 

19.  Mount  Attitash 

is  a  new  provisional  name  given  by  the  Editor  to  the  lofty  N.  spur  of  Moat 

Mt.,  whence  Humphrey's  Ledge  projects  into  the  Saco  Valley.     It  is 

joined  to  the  N.  peak  by  a  long  bending  ridge  which  forms  the  head  of 

the  ravine  of  Cedar  Brook. 

The  view  was  first  made  public  by  some  scientific  gentlemen  who  ascended  it  io 
1875,  mistaking  it  for  Table  Mt.  They  fonnd  its  sides  teeming  with  blueberricP, 
whence  the  above  title,  Attitcuh  being  the  Indian  name  tor  blueberries.  fSee  also 
Whittier's  poem.  <'  The  Maids  of  Attitash.'')  It  is  ascended  from  the  road  1^  M.  W. 
of  the  Olen  Station,  1  hr.'s  march  leading  to  the  first  bare  spot  and  anotlMr  to  Cto 
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fummit.    The  road  shoald  be  left  near  a  bam  on  the  I. ,  and  some  aid  may  be  ob« 
tafaied  by  the  logging  roads  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

♦  The  View, — W.  of  N.,  2  M.  distant  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  the 
ledgy  rmmpart  of  Mt.  Stanton,  over  which,  about  2  M.  farther,  are  the 
reddish-yellow  rocks  on  Iron  Mt.,  culminating  in  a  rounded  crest.  Over 
the  1.  flank  of  Iron  is  the  noble  peak  of  Washington,  with  its  houses  in 
ckmdland.  Over  its  long  r.  flank  peers  a  tiny  part  of  the  crest  of  Adams; 
and  farther  to  the  r.  is  the  curving  head  of  Madison,  over  the  r.  flank  of 
Iron,  falling  away  into  the  Pinkham  Notch.  On  the  E.  of  the  Notch  is 
the  long  and  monotonous  ridge  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  descending  rapidly  on  the 
r.  into  the  Carter  Notch,  on  whose  r.  is  the  fine  peak  of  the  Carter  Dome. 
Nearer  at  hand  on  this  line  are  the  partially  cleared  Eagle  Mts.,  above 
Jackson.  To  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Carter  are  parts  of  the  Moriah  range; 
and  the  two  white  crests  of  Baldface  are  next  seen  shining  from  dark 
rounded  tops,  nearly  over  Sable.  On  the  r.  of  Baldface  are  the  peaks  of 
Doable-Head,  the  nearer  one  having  a  flat  top  and  the  farther  one  being 
more  pointed.  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.  are  nearer,  and  in  a  line  towards 
Double-Head,  and  Thorn  Hill  is  still  nearer.  Then  come  the  twin  crests 
of  Mt.  Gemini,  running  to  the  r.  into  Kiarsarge,  whose  noble  cone  rises 
above  the  nearer  spur  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  and  is  marked  by  a  hotel.  Farther 
to  the  r.  are  the  clustering  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  over  and  to  the  r.  of 
which  the  view  passes  far  into  Western  Maine.  Beautiful  vistas  are  there 
given  over  the  Saco  Valley,  with  its  many  summer  homes.  Then  the  high 
near  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  closes  in  on  the  S.,  filling  the  horizon  in  that 
durection. 

Most  of  the  view  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  is  shut  out  by  the  near  ridges  of 
Moat,  which  ascend  to  a  great  height.  About  W.  S.  W.  parts  of  Tripyra- 
mid  and  Sandwich  Dome  are  visible,  with  Tecumseh  beyond.  The  view 
then  passes  over  the  adjacent  Bear  Mt.,  with  its  forest-clad  double  ridges, 
on  whose  1.  is  the  low  mound  of  Green's  Cliff,  with  the  uneven  crest-line 
of  Osceola  over  it.  On  the  r.  of  Bear  Mt.  is  the  high  summit  of  Tremont, 
with  Haystack  near  it.  The  shapeless  top  of  Hancock  is  then  seen, 
crossed  on  the  r.  by  the  high  mass  of  Carrigain,  on  whose  r.  and  adjoining 
are  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Lowell  and  the  Nancy  Range.  Far  away  over  the 
r.  of  Carrigain  are  Mts.  Lincoln  and  Lafayette,  of  the  Franconia  Range; 
and  parts  of  the  Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  appear  over  the 
Nancy  Range. 

Looking  more  to  the  N.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  the  noble  alpine  peak 
of  Willey  is  seen,  falling  ofi'  sharply  on  the  1.,  and  with  the  clear-cut  but 
lowly  head  of  Crawford  below.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the  cone  of  Mt.  Parker, 
flanked  by  the  rounded  top  of  Resolution,  between  which  is  the  peak  of 
Webster.  Over  the  r.  of  Resolution  is  the  crest  of  Giant's  Stairs,  whence 
the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  runs  N.  to  Mt.  Washington,  with  parts  of  the 
Pnsideatlal  Bangs  beyond. 

6»  Q. 
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20.    Jackson. 

Hotels*  —The  Jackson-Falls  House  accommodates  60gaest8,  charging  $2^  a 
day,  or  8  9  - 10.50  a  week.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  hoiu^,  near  the  Falls.  The 
Thom-Mt.  House  (S  9.00  a  week)  is  a  modem  first-class  boarding-house,  just  across 
the  river  from  the  former.  N.  T.  Stillings  has  just  completed  another  lai^^  board- 
ing-house, at  the  W  end  of  the  village  (the  Glen-Ellis  House),  a  large  and  com- 
modious building  The  £agle-Mouutain  House  is  in  a  grand  location,  on  the  Carter- 
Notch  road. 

8tas«)8.  — -  The  Glen- House  stages  pass  through  the  village  thrice  daily  each 
way.  Railroad.— The  hotels  send  carriages  to  the  Glen  Station,  3^  M.  distant,  to 
take  passengers  to  and  from  the  P.  &  O.  tniins. 

Dtstances.  —  The  following  table  was  prepared  by  the  hotel-keeper :  Jackson 
to  Winniweta  FaUs,  8^  M. ;  to  the  Femald  Farm,  4-5  M. ;  to  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  9 
M. ;  to  the  Crystal  Cascade,  10^  M. ;  to  the  Glen  House,  12  M. ;  to  Grant's  Led§«, 
6  M. ;  to  the  Carter  Notch,  10  M.  :  to  Thorn  Mt.,  8  M. ;  to  Iron  Mt..  4  M. ;  to 
Double-Head,  4^  M.;  the  Hillside  Circuit,  5  M.;  the  Thorn-Hill  Road,  8  M. ;  the 
Dundee  Road,  10  M. ;  N.  Conway,  9  M.;  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  etc.,  10- 12  M. ;  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  9  M. 

The  town  of  Jackson  has  474  inhabitants,  and  occupies  31,968  acres,  of 
which  over  26,000  are  unimproved,  covering  the  Tin,  Double-Head,  Sable, 
Black,  Eagle,  Wild-Cat.  Carter  Dome,  and  Iron  Mts.,  and  their  spurs.  The 
hamlet  of  Jackson  City  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Wild-Cat  Brook  and  Ellis  River,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer- 
visitors,  being  situated  in  a  pretty  glen  759  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  centre 
of  several  interesting  excursion-routes.  It  has  a  small  Baptist  church, 
where,  during  the  summer,  services  are  conducted  by  Episcopal  and  other 
divines  Over  600  tourists  sojourn  at  this  hamlet  during  parts  of  every 
summer,  resulting  in  an  annual  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of  $26,000. 
Pleasant  views  of  Tin,  Thorn,  Moat,  and  Iron  Mts.  are  obtained  from  this 
point.  The  Jackson  Falls  are  in  the  village,  and  are  visible  from  the  high- 
way bridge  over  the  Wild-Cat  Brook.  The  stream  is  precipitated  over  a 
dark  ledge  in  white  and  glistening  bands,  and  falls  into  quiet  pools  below. 
These  falls  are  very  attractive  in  seasons  of  high  water,  and  are  easily 
approached  on  either  side.  Along  the  upper  course  of  the  brook  are  favor- 
ite resorts  of  the  artists  and  trout-fishers  who  visit  Jackson  in  summer. 

Good  trouting  is  found  in  the  streams  near  Jackson,  and  towards  the 
Carter  Notch.  Bears  were  unusually  numerous  and  audacious  in  this 
vicinity  in  the  year  1875,  and  the  inhabitants  believed  that  they  came 
mostly  from  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  whence  they  had  been  frightened  by 
the  explosions  of  the  blasts  on  the  new  railroad.  During  the  same  season 
a  deer  weighing  800  pounds  was  killed  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  named  New  Madbury  by  its  first  settler*,  because  most  of  them 
came  from  Madbury.  In  the  year  1800  it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Adams; 
but  in  1829,  during  the  political  contest  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jackson. all 
the  voters  in  the  town  (except  one)  voted  for  the  latter,  — and  the  town  eoon  as- 
sumed his  name.  The  first  settler  was  Benjamin  Copp,  who  moved  here  in  1778, 
and  remained  alone  until  1790,  when  6  Madbury  fiunilies  joined  him.  The  highland 
regions  of  the  town  are  now  much  used  as  grazing  ground  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
among  whom  the  bears  sometimes  make  havoc.  The  Jsckaon  people  became  dia- 
ctxDtented  during  the  late  civil  war,  on  account  of  the  cmahing  burdens  of  tuuitioay 
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ind,  after  some  acts  of  yiolenoe  on  their  part,  it  was  found  necessary  to  occapy  the 
(dace  with  national  troops,  who  were  quartered  in  the  church. 

The  Femaid  Farm  is  4  -  6  M.  from  Jackson,  and  is  reached  by  an  old 
deserted  road,  very  hilly  and  rough.  It  is  near  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Mts., 
on  a  level  with  the  head  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  not  more  than  4-5 
M.  from  Mt.  Washington.  This  point  affords  the  best  view  of  the  great 
moantain  and  its  ravines  that  can  be  obtained  on  ttiis  side,  being  favored 
b<^h  by  its  altitude  and  nearness.  The  most  favorable  position  for  the  ob- 
server is  on  the  ledge  about  40  rods  from  the  old  house.  As  seen  from  this 
side,  Washington  assumes  its  proper  pre-eminence  among  the  other  peaks 
of  the  main  range;  and  the  shape  and  profundity  of  its  ravines  are  well 
comprehended.  The  best  time  for  a  visit  is  at  morning,  when  the  light  and 
shadow  efifects  in  the  gorges  aid  in  studying  their  forms. 

The  Eagle  MU.  form  the  low  range  which  runs  nearly  N.  N.  W.  from 
Jackson,  between  the  Ellis  River  and  Wild-Cat  Brook,  forming  a  spur  of 
Mt.  Wild-Cat.  The  summit  of  this  range  which  rises  E.  of  tiie  Rogers 
Farm  is  called  Spruce  Mt.  This  range  has  been  cleared  at  several  points, 
and  deserted  farms  are  found  high  up  on  its  flanks. 

This  range  derived  its  name  ftom  the  &4t  that  one  of  its  upper  crags  was  formerly 
the  abode  of  bold  and  rapacious  eagles.  To  it  is  attached  the  legend  of  the  White- 
Mt  hermit,  who  is  reported  to  have  dwelt  in  a  cayem  near  its  S.  slope.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Thomas  Crager  was  a  man  of  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  century, 
vboee  wife  was  executed  as  a  witch,  and  soon  aflerwards  a  marauding  party  of 
Indians  carried  away  his  only  child,  a  wiill-beloved  daughter.  Weary  of  life,  he"  left 
the  settlements  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  vainly  seeking  his  child  among  the 
villages  of  Pequawket,  and  finally  retiring  to  a  cave  among  these  moun tains,  where 
he  dwelt  for  many  years,  living  on  game,  and  unmolested  by  the  awe-atruck  and 
nperstitious  Indians.  Long  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  an  old  Androscoggin  Indian, 
be  found  his  daughter  among  the  Indians  on  the  St.  LAwrence  Uivcr,  living  as  a 
niaaw. 

The  road  to  Black  Mt.  affords  a  fine  series  of  views  of  Double-Head 
Thorn  Mt.,  and  Mt.  Washington.  It  runs  out  to  the  N.,  and  in  a  little  over 
1 M.  passes  the  divergence  of  the  Dundee  Road.  At  the  angle  of  these 
roads  is  an  old  and  deserted  Free-Will  Baptist  church,  which  is  used  as 
the  studio  of  G.  S.  Merrill,  the  landscape-painter.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  sketches  and  paintings  of  mountain-scenery.  The  Black-Mt.  road 
keeps  to  the  1.  and  passes  along  the  flanks  of  the  ridge,  which  is  a  long, 
low  spur  of  the  Carter  Dome.  Descending  into  the  valley  on  the  W.,  it 
crosses  the  Wild-Cat  Brook  about  2  M.  beyond  the  church,  and  the  re- 
turn may  be  effected  down  the  valley  of  this  brook.  A  cart-track  which 
diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  Dundee  Road  about  1  M.  from  the  church 
leads  into  the  wilderness  to  a  point  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Saco,  within 
2  M.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Sable, 

The  WintUweta  Falls  are  on  Miles  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  Ellis  River 
near  the  Rogers  Farm,  about  3  M.  N.  W.  of  Jackson.  They  are  reached 
by  a  rugged  path  |  M.  long,  through  the  woods,  and  fall  about  26  ft.  over 
broken  ledges.    1  M.  farther  up  is  a  long  rapid,  on  the  same  stream. 
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Trot*  C.  R.  Cross  says :  "  A  spot  that  should  be  mentioned  is  the  view 
from  Prospect  Farm  (the  Hall  farm),  near  Jackson.  Besides  the  distant 
YieW(  of  the  Mts.  towards  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  and  Sandwich  Mts., 
the  nearest  view  of  Mt.  Washington  to  be  obtained  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  seen.  It  is  far  superior  to  that  from  the  Femald  farm.  After 
passing  Jonathan  Davis's  house,  where  the  Carter- Notch  path  begins,  the 
road  turns  and  leads  to  the  farm.  A  half  hour's  walk  leads  to  the  ledge 
from  which  the  view  is  obtained.  I  think  the  view  of  Washington  the 
best  from  that  side,  if  perhaps  I  except  that  from  the  edge  of  Cai'ter 
Notch."  Prof.  Cross  adds:  "If  one  continues  on  the  Iron-Mt.  road 
(Jackson),  past  the  road-summit,  and  descends  to  its  terminus,  an  ex- 
ceedingly impressive  view  of  the  Giant's  Stairs  is  obtained.  The  road  is 
that  mentioned  on  page  104.  The  walk  through  the  woods  to  Jericho, 
there  spoken  of,  though  long,  is  very  delightful,  the  view  just  mentioned 
being  the  gem." 

The  summit  of  Thorn  ML  has  recently  been  cleared,  and  the  exit  of  the 
path  from  the  pasture  has  been  marked  by  a  guide-board,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edmands  of  the  Appalachian  Club. 

Wilson* s  farm,  is  on  the  Hillside  Circuit,  2  M.  from  Jackson,  and 
enjoys  a  noble  and  extended  view.  Here  George  Loring  Brown,  the 
American  Claude  Lorraine,  has  dwelt,  while  making  sketches  among  the 
neighboring  glens  for  the  great  pictures  with  which  the  metropolitans 
were  afterwards  charmed  and  fascinated.  Shapleigh,  Niles,  Merrill, 
Champney,  and  other  artists,  have  found  abundant  material  in  these  fair 
glens  and  over  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  Carter  Notch  is  now  an  appanage  of  Jackson,  by  virtue  of  the 
construction  of  a  new  path  from  that  side.  The  road  running  N.  from 
Jackson  up  the  Wild-Cat  Valley  is  followed  for  5i  M.  through  very  grand 
scenery ;  and  the  path  diverges  near  the  house  of  Jonathan  G.  Davis,  its 
constructor,  who  is  a  good  guide  and  woodsman,  patient  and  quiet.  The 
length  of  the  path  is  about  5  M.,  and  it  leads  up  the  narrowing  glen  of  the 
Wild-Cat,  crossing  the  stream  three  times,  and  then  following  tributary 
torrents.  "  The  path  runs  for  long  distances  by  the  side  of  the  babbling 
brook,  and  being  quite  gentle  in  ascent,  save  for  the  last  }  M.  of  its  3|  M., 
offers  opportunity  for  an  agreeable  walk,  by  charming  nooks  of  moss- 
covered  rocks,  and  through  a  forest-growth  picturesquely  varied." 

Near  the  Ponds  in  the  Notch  the  old  camp  has  been  repaired,  and  a 

•   new  closed  camp  has  been  built,  of  hemlock  bark,  with  a  stove  and  other 

conveniences.    This  shelter  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  six  persons. 

The  Ponds  have  been  rendered  much  more  accessible  on  each  side ;  and 

the  new  route  up  Carter  Dome  has  given  an  added  interest  to  the  locality. 

Jackson  has  gained  ground  as  a  summer  resort  more  rapidly,  of  late 
^ears,  than  any  village  on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  its  new  and 
enlarged  hotels  abow  how  large  is  the  demand  for  accommodations  here. 
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T1i«  hamlet  is  so  pretty,  and  is  so  charmingly  embosomed  in  the  high 
hills,  that  the  first  view  Of  it  is  enough  to  win  the  regard  of  the  passing 
traveller,  and  allure  him  to  remain.  One  of  the  noblest  prospects  is  that 
which  is  obtained  of  Moat  Mt.,  down  the  green  meadows  to  the  S.  ;  and 
several  easily  accessible  view-points  have  been  discovered  near  the  Glen- 
Ellis  House.  The  surroundings  of  the  Jackson-Falls  and  Thom-Mt. 
Houses  have  been  so  far  improved  that  they  are  very  pleasant  to  look 
upon  and  to  dwell  among.  There  are  numerous  points  of  interest  in  the 
woods  back  of  the  Thom-Mt.  House,  including  wild  little  glens,  flumes, 
boulders,  and  very  characteristic  bits  of  woodland  scenery,  along  the 
tangled  hill-sides.  Paths  lead  upward  to  these  localities,  all  of  which 
bear  distinguishing  names. 

In  1878,  Jackson  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its  settlement 
in  a  very  grand  manner,  with  addresses  from  Grov.  Prescott  and  other 
eminent  gentlemen,  and  various  other  picturesque  and  interesting  features. 
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Keariy  3  M.  beyond  Miles  Brook  (on  the  Glen  Road)  is  the  old  Cook 
Farm,  just  before  reaching  which  the  tourist  obtains  a  noble  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  Mt.  Washington. 

The  Goodrich  Falls  were  about  1 J  M.  below  Jackson,  but  they  were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  erection  of  a  mill,  in  1876.  The  great  ledges  are 
still  in  position,  and  are  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  S.  being  60  il.  high. 
In  seasons  of  high  water  the  falls  still  present  a  fine  appearance,  being 
among  the  heaviest  in  the  mountains.  The  best  view  of  the  rocks  and 
the  deep  basin  below  is  obtained  by  descending  the  steep  bank  on  the  N. 
side,  and  passing  around  the  shore.  One  of  the  noblest  prospects  of  the 
White  Mts.  is  enjoyed  frciii  the  road  between  the  falls  and  Jackson. 

21.   Thorn  Mountain. 

Thorn  Mt.  is  S.  E.  of  Jackson,  in  the  town  of  Bartlett,  and  is  a  high 
and  forest-lined  rocky  knoll  rising  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
lower  eminence  of  Tin  Mt.  is  founded.  There  are  but  few  mountains  in 
this  region  where  the  labor  of  ascent  is  so  slight  and  the  view  thus  gained 
is  so  beautiful.  The  road  to  the  N.  £.  is  taken  at  the  village,  and  its  first 
r.  branching  road  leads  to  the  farm-house  (2i  M.  from  Jackson),  whence  a 
path  about  4  M.  long  conducts  to  the  summit.  This  road  commands  a 
series  of  very  noble  views,  including  the  Washington  and  Carter  ranges 
and  the  great  peaks  in  Pemigewasset  and  towards  Waterville.  Not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  village,  within  reach  of  an  easy  after-supper  ramble, 
is  one  of  the  best  view-points  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  path 
leads  up  from  the  end  of  the  fields  back  of  the  farm-house,  and,  although 
its  outlet  is  not  wel'-marked,  it  should  be  found,  in  order  to  save  a  per- 
plexing straggle  with  the  thickets. 

*  The  View.  —  The  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  seen  over 
the  long  dark  crest-line  of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  beginning  with  Mt.  Web- 
ster, which  falls  oflFto  the  1.  on  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Giant's  Stairs.  Next 
to  the  r.  is  the  sharp  little  peak  of  Jackson,  and  the  bubble-like  crest  of 
Pleasant  is  seen  over  Jackson  village,  and  up  the  valley  of  Miles  Brook. 
The  ridge  sweeps  up  to  the  r.,  by  Franklin,  to  the  bulg'ng  crags  of  Mon- 
roe. In  the  foreground  is  the  pretty  alpine  hamlet  of  Jackson,  with  its 
large  boarding-houses,  near  the  edge  of  verdant  meadows;  and  more  to 
the  r.  are  the  long,  low  ridges  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  dotted  with  the  lighter 
green  of  pastures.  Above  and  beyond  the  latter  are  the  narrow  banded 
slides  that  stripe  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine  which  falls  from  the  frowning 
and  craggy  Boott's  Spur  above.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  thin,  straight 
lips  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  over  which  towers  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. Still  farther  to  the  r.,  the  white  gleam  of  Raymond*8  Cataract  is 
BeeM,*flasliij)^*do^n  ^e  high  slopes  of  Washington  at  a  sharp  angle,  with 
the  tremenicfai  cIlG)  of  Hnntmgton's  Ravine  on  the  r.    Through  the  Pink- 
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ham  Notch  is  seen  the  sharply  cat  pyramid  of  Adams,  falling  to  the  r.  on 
the  Wild- Cat  range,  which  looks  across  the  profound  chasm  of  the  Carter 
Notch  upon  the  Carter  Dome.  Extending  towards  Wild-Cat  is  the  long, 
low,  and  many-headed  ridge  of  Black  Mt.  A  part  of  Mt  Madison  is  over 
Wild-Cat. 

Double-Head  is  next  seen,  about  3  M.  distant,  N.  by  E.,  its  nearer  sum- 
mit being  a  narrow  level  plateau,  the  farther  one  more  pointed.  Over 
the  1.  of  this  dual  eminence  is  the  high  and  monotonous  ridge  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  toward  the  Androscoggin  Valley;  and  more  to  the  r.  are  the  sum- 
mits of  Slope,  Sable,  and  Eastman.  Nearer  and  more  conspicuous  is  the 
lofty  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-hotel ;  whence  Mt.  Bartlett 
runs  out  to  the  r.  and  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Gemini  extends  to  the  N«N. 
£.,  hiding  the  mountains  of  Maine.  On  the  S.  is  a  broad  and  beautiful 
section  of  the  Saco  Valley,  extending  as  far  as  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton  and  the 
Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  with  verdant  meadows  traversed  by  the  blue  and 
yellow  band  of  the  river  and  flanked  by  white  hamlets.  On  the  1.,  and 
below  Kiarsarge,  are  the  broken  ridges  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway; 
and  on  the  r.  is  Moat  Mt.,  with  its  long  and  ledgy  ridges  and  low  white 
peaks. 

Toward  the  S.  W.  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Lower- 
Bartlett  glen,  whose  dark  woods  and  light-green  intervales  make  a  pretty 
mosaic,  across  which  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  stretches.  The  range  S.  of  the 
Saco  runs  W.  from  Moat,  and  includes  the  long,  black,  and  rolling  plateau,^ 
of  Bear  Mt,  next  to  which  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Haystack,  and  on  the  r. 
is  the  dark  and«hummocky  ridge  of  Tremont,  with  burnt  ground  on  top. 
Over  the  S.  E.  end  of  Bear  Mt.  is  the  high  rounded  crest  of  Passaconaway, 
hiding  Whiteface;  and  the  saw-like  jpidge  of  Tripyramid  is  over  the  r. 
flank  of  Bear  Mt.  On  the  1.  of  Tremont,  at  the  end  of  the  Sawyer' s-River 
valley,  are  the  upper  lines  of  Osceola. 

The  view-line  now  falls  on  the  range  between  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky 
Branch,  with  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  in  the  foreground,  surrounded 
with  ledges,  and  Langdon  beyond,  ascending  to  a  graceful  lowly  crest. 
Through  the  notch  between  Langdon  and  Iron  Mt.  appears  the  mighty 
peak  of  Carrigain,  whence  step-like  terraces  fall  away  to  the  S.,  while 
over  its  1.  flank  parts  of  Hancock  are  seen.  The  high  point  of  Mt.  Parker 
is  next  seen,  with  the  gently  curving  plateau  of  Resolution  on  its  r.,  and 
with  the  tree-dotted  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  below,  and  not  more  than  4  M.  dis- 
tant, across  the  Ellis  Valley.  Over  Parker  is  Mt.  Lowell,  upon  which  the 
r.  flank  of  Carrigain  falls,  and  on  whose  r.  are  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy. 
On  the  r.  of  Resolution  are  the  two  sharply-cut  upper  steps  of  the  Giant's 
Stairs,  from  which  the  ponderous  Montalban  Ridge  runs  to  the  r.  up  to  Mt. 
Washington.  Over  the  r.  falling  flank  of  Giant's  Stairs  appears  the  crest 
of  Ml  WUley,  cut 'off  sharply  on  the  1.  and  adjoined  on  the  r.  by  Mt. 
Ftold. 
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Tin  Ht.  Is  one  of  the  N.  crests  of  the  Thorn  Mt.  ridge,  and  is  sometimes 

visited  by  tourists  of  a  geological  turn,  being  easily  accessible  from  tlie 

yillage.    It  is  about  1|  M.  along  the  ridge  from  Tin  to  Thorn. 

The  first  discovery  of  tin  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  Jackson,  where  it  oe- 
ears  on  Tin  Mt.  It  is  in  fine  small  veins  traversing  mica  slate  and  granite  rocks, 
and  accompanied  by  fiuor  spar  and  arsenical  ore.  The  town  also  contains  magnetic 
iron  ore,  phosphate  of  iron,  tnngstate  of  manganese  and  iron,  fiuor  spar,  mispickel, 
copper,  and  pyrites. 

22.  Donble-Head. 

Double  Head  is  a  picturesque  mountain  in  the  E.  part  of  Jackson,  con- 
sisting of  two  flat-topped  peaks,  whereof  that  to  the  N.  is  100  ft.  the  high- 
er, and  that  to  the  S.  is  divided  into  three  minor  crests.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered topographically  as  a  spur  of  the  Carter  Range.  According  to 
Dr.  Jackson's  measurements  (of  doubtful  accuracy),  the  height  of  the 
mountain  is  3,120  ft.  The  name  **  Double-Head  "  is  found  on  maps  of  the 
last  century.  The  peculiar  architecture  of  and  the  fine  views  from  this 
mountain  render  it  an  interesting  point  of  ascent.  Ladies  have  visited 
the  summit,  but  only  after  most  fatiguing  work.  The  N.  peak  commands 
the  best  general  view  and  prospect  of  the  Presidential  Bange ;  the  S.  peak 
looks  out  over  the  fair  Saco  Valley. 

The  best  route  for  attacking  Double-Head  is  to  pass  out  from  Jackson  to  J.  H. 
Dearborn's,  2^-8  M.  distant  on  the  Dundee  Road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  road  thither  reveals  some  fine  panoramic  views  over  the  Presidential  Range,  and 
toward  the  S.  W.  The  distance  from  Dearborn's  to  the  summit  is  about  1^  M.,  and 
there  is  a  vague  and  easily  lost  path,  passing  along  the  course  of  a  small  brook.  No 
serious  difficulties  are  experienced  on  the  ascent.  The  objective  point  is  the  saddle 
between  the  two  peaks,  whence  either  may  be  ascended,  or  each  in  succession. 

*  The  View.  —  The  entire  ridge  ^  Moat  Mt.  is  seen  in  the  S.  W.,  8-10 
M.  distant,  its  three  peaks  being  well  marked  and  distinct,  with  the  white 
spire  of  Chocorua  just  to  the  1.  of  the  N.  peak,  and  a  dim  blue  segment  of 
the  Ossipee  Bange  on  the  1.  of  the  middle  peak.  Thorn  Mt.  is  between 
Double-Head  and  Moat,  with  Tin  Mt.  on  its  N.  ridge.  To -the  r.  of  Moat 
Mt.  and  apparently  continuous  with  it  are  the  Table  and  Bear  Mts., 
S.  of  the  Bartlett  valley ;  over  which  appear  the  low  crest  of  Paugus, 
the  ridgy  mass  of  Whiteface,  and  the  rounded  swell  of  Passaconaway,  — 
the  latter  being  nearly  S.  W.  Much  nearer,  across  the  Ellis  and  Bocky- 
Branch  valleys,  are  the  craggy  steeps  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  with 
Tr {pyramid  cutting  the  sky  over  them  with  its  line  of  serrated  summits. 
To  the  r.  of  all  these,  and  below,  is  the  graceftil  cone  of  Tremont,  with 
Haystack  adjoining  and  nearly  equidistant.  The  view  now  rests  on  the 
multiplied  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  broad-based  and  massive,  about  5  M.  dis- 
tant across  the  Ellis  valley.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  Mt.  Langdon,  with  Os- 
ceola far  beyond,  and  over  the  r.  is  the  vast  pile  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  reaching 
far  into  the  sky.  Close  to  the  latter  is  the  pointed  top  of  Mt.  Lowell,  with 
m  section  of  Mt.  Hancopk  through  the  gap  on  the  1.,  and  Mts.  Anderson 
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and  Nancy  on  the  r.  The  second  ridge  below  Carrigain  culminates  in  Mt. 
Parker,  and  rises  on  the  r.  to  the  high  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution,  on  the 
r.  of  Nancy,  with  the  peak  of  Crawfoi'd  peeping  over  its  1.  shoulder.  Far 
away  in  this  direction  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke.  The  well-de- 
fined upper  terraces  of  Giant's  Stairs  are  just  to  the  r.  of  Resolution,  and 
over  them  is  a  remote  Mt.  Flume  toward  the  W.,  while  Mt.  Bond  rises 
to  the  r.  far  in  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the 
serrrated  summit  of  Lafayette,  cutting  the  sky-line ;  and  on  its  r.,  contin- 
uous with  Bond,  are  the  ponderous  heights  of  the  S.  and  N.  Twin  Mts. 

The  long  and  undiversified  rising  slope  of  the  Montalban  Ridge  stretches 
to  the  r.  from  Giant's  Stairs,  thickly  clad  with  woods,  and  reaching  the 
upper  swell  of  Mt.  Washington.  Over  this,  and  to  the  r.  of  the  Twins,  is 
the  alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Willey,  descending  sharply  on  the  S.,  and  marked 
by  slides  and  broad  bare  ledges.  Then,  in  the  same  ridge,  appear  the 
crests  of  Mts.  Field  and  Tom,  under  which  are  Mts.  Webster  and  Jack< 
son.  Farther  to  the  r.  appear  the  well-marked  peaks  of  Clinton,  Pleasant, 
Franklin,  and  Monroe,  sweeping  to  the  N.  N.  £.  to  the  base  of  the  cone 
of  Mt.  Washington. 

About  N.  W.  is  the  stately  peak  of  Mt.  Washington,  10  - 12  M.  distant, 
yet  so  favorably  situated  with  relation  to  Double-Head  that  nearly  all  the 
great  eastern  ravines  are  visible.  The  apparent  peak  which  breaks  up 
before  the  1.  flank  of  the  mountain  is  Boott's  Spur,  in  which  is  the  broad 
chasm  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides,  whose  walls  are  striped  with  light-colored 
bands.  To  the  r.  are  the  steep  inner  slopes  of  the  N.  wall  of  Tuckerman's 
Ravine,  curving  around  at  the  head  towards  Bigelow's  Lawn.  The  shal- 
low oval  depression  next  adjoining  contains  the  falling  waters  of  Ray- 
mond's Cataract,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge  from  the  dark  depths, 
surrounded  by  miyestic  cliffs,  of  Huntington's  Ravine.  .  To  the  r.  of  Mt. 
Washington  is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  over  the  r.  slope  of  Wild-Cat, 
which  rises  on  the  E.  of  the  Pinkham  Notch,  is  the  rounded  summit  of 
Mt  Madison.  The  deep  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch  is  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat,  and  is  walled  on  the  W.  by  the  lofty  and  imposing  Carter  Dome.  Far- 
ther to  the  r.  are  the  embattled  ridges  of  Carter  and  Moriah,  stretching 
their  firm  lines  across  the  sky.  Nearly  N.  up  the  East-Branch  valley  are 
the  wilderness-peaks  of  the  Wild-River  Forest,  —  Mt.  Sable,  with  its  un- 
marked crest;  Baldface,  whose  upper  slopes  are  white  and  brilliant;  Royce, 
a  double-knolled  mountain  on  the  Maine  border;  and  Eastman,  nearer 
and  round-topped.  To  the  1.  of  the  N.  peak  of  Baldface  and  far  away  is 
Goose-Eye,  or  some  other  of  the  mountains  near  the  Grafton  Notch,  and 
another  cluster  of  Maine  peaks  is  seen  between  Baldface  and  Royce,  in- 
cluding tiiose  in  Newry  and  Andover.  N.  of  E.,  about  3  M.  distant,  is 
the  secluded  basin  of  Mountain  Pond,  with  Mt.  Slope  about  li  M.  beyond. 
To  the  r.,  and  more  distant,  is  the  long  sheet  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  with 
the  highlandB  of  Waterford  and  Albany  beyond.    Farther  to  the  S.,  and 
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in  R  line  over  each  other,  are  the  Kezar  and  Upper  Moose  Ponds,  and  High- 
land Lake,  with  the  long  and  hotel-surmounted  sierra  of  Mt.  Pleasant  far- 
ther to  the  r.  Nearer  is  the  heavy  ridge  which  runs  W.  from  Kiarsarge, 
upon  which  are  the  graceful  and  similar  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini.  To  the 
S.  E.,  over  the  dark  mound  of  Mt.  Tom,  in  the  plains  of  Frj^eburg,  is  the 
distant  glimmer  of  Sebago  Lake.  Since  Double-Head  is  visible  from 
Portland,  in  this  direction,  conversely,  Portland  should  be  seen  from 
Double-Head,  on  a  clear  day  and  with  a  strong  glass,  —  and  beyond  Port- 
land is  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  Lovewell's  Pond,  are  the  two 
peaks  of  Saddleback  Mt ,  in  Baldwin.  The  view  in  this  direction  is  now 
limited  by  the  high  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  whose  summit  is  disfigured 
by  a  hotel. 

In  the  view  from  the  N.  peak,  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head,  with  its 
triple  head,  comes  in  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  and  intercepts  the  view  of  the 
Saco  Valley,  though  Walker's  Pond,  Ossipee  Lake,  and  the  Green  Mt.  in 
Effingham  are  seen  over  this  ridge.  The  view  IVom  the  S.  peak,  other- 
wise inferior  to  that  from  the  N.  peak,  surpasses  it  in  the  beautifu'  pros- 
pect over  the  Saco  Valley  and  the  Moat  Range;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient 
to  repaj'  for  the  labor  of  climbing  up  its  easy  slope. 

23.  Iron  Honntain. 

Iron  Mt.  is  in  the  towns  of  Jackson  and  Bartlett,  between  the  Bocky 
Branch  and  the  Ellis  River.  It  is  a  massive,  low,  and  broad-based  emi- 
nence, with  extensive  ledges  on  its  sides,  and  is  famous  for  its  vast  depos- 
its of  iron  ore.  The  position  of  the  mountain  with  reference  to  the 
Presidential  Range  makes  it  an  interesting  view-point.  Blueberries  and 
raspberries  are  plentiful  along  the  upper  slopes.  The  true  peak  is  near 
the  S.  end  of  the  crest-line,  and  is  covered  w^ith  low  bushes.  Until  the 
opening  of  the  mines  this  mountain  was  called  Bald/ace, 

There  is  a  rough  road  which  crosses  fh>in  Jackson  to  Jericho,  in  the  Rocky-Brancb 
valley,  and  passes  within  1  M.  of  the  top.  but  it  is  very  hard  for  horses  on  account 
of  its  steep  grade.  This  road  runs  W.  from  Jackson,  crosses  the  Ellis  at  the  first 
bridge,  then  turns  sharply  to  the  r.,  and  soon  encounters  the  ascent.  The  main 
path  enters  the  woods  near  a  bam  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  is  hard  to  find,  so 
it  is  as  easy  to  go  on  to  the  red  farm-house  on  the  1.  and  clamber  thence  about  f 
M.  over  the  ledges  and  through  the  bushes.  It  is  nearly  i  M  flrom  Jackson  to  the 
divergence  of  the  Iron-Mt.  road,  beyond  the  bridge ;  and  2  M.  from  that  point  to 
the  red  house.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  route,  the  road  ascends  1,150  ft. 
The  best  route  from  Lower  Bartlett  would  be  to  go  up  by  the  old  road  to  the  iron- 
mines,  and  thence  clamber  to  the  crest.  There  is  a  cart-road  from  the  ore-house  to 
Jericho,  in  the  Rocky-Branch  glen. 

The  Geological  Survey  states  the  height  of  Iron  Mt.  as  2,000  ft.  (by  estimate),  but 
the  barometric  measurements  of  our  Guide-Book  survey  made  it  about  800  ft.  higher. 

Above  this  valley,  some  1,404  ft.,  and  1  M.  from  the  Rocky-Brancb  are  the  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  and  are  to  be  worked.  One  of  the  veins  meas- 
ures 87  ft.  fr^m  N.  to  S.,  and  16  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  farther  down  the  slope  are 
other  shafts  and  adits,  reaching  the  ore-veins.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  moun- 
tain is  intersected  with  these  veins,  containing  inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron 
whlcb  mskee  the  finest  quality  of  steeL 
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*Tke  View,  ^  A  little  W.  of  N.,  over  the  great  wilderness  between  the 
Bocky  Branch  and  the  Ellis  River,  the  high  crags  of  Boott's  Spur  are 
seen,  with  the  Gnlf  of  the  Slides.  Over  these  is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, with  massive  outworks  on  the  E.,  above  which,  and  through  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  Mt.  Madison  is  visible,  with  a  rounded  summit  and  a 
long  slope  to  the  r.  Then  comes  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  oa 
whose  r.  is  the  Carter  Dome,  with  a  line  of  lofty  cliffs  fronting  in  on  the 
Carter  Notch.  The  Eagle  Mts.  extend  their  low  and  partially  cleared 
flanks  to  the  N.  from  Jackson.  About  N.  W.  is  the  lower  end  of  Black 
Mt.,  inconspicuous  in  the  valley;  and  farther  to  the  r.  are  Mts.  Sable 
and  Eastman,  the  white  caps  of  Baldface,  and  Mt.  Slope.  Over  the 
village  of  Jackson  are  the  peaks  of  Double-Head,  with  Tin  Mt.  nearly  in 
line  and  nearer,  and  Thorn  Mt.  on  the  same  ridge  to  the  r.,  while  farther 
.back,  on  the  skyline,  are  the  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini.  The  hotel- 
surmounted  cone  of  Kiarsarge  is  next  seen,  6  M.  distant,  with  the  subor- 
dinate Mt  Bartlett  on  the  r.,  a  bold  ripple  on  the  descending  flank.  Then 
come  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  falling  away  to  the  S.  in  graceful  undu- 
lations, beyond  the  plain  of  Lower  Bartlett.  N.  Conway  is  in  the  S.  E., 
and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Saco  stretches  away  beyond  the  borders  of 
Maine,  past  Conway  Comer  and  Walker's  Pond,  and  enclosed  on  the  r.  by 
the  highlands  of  Eaton,  Brownfield,  and  Cornish,  on  the  1.  by  the  Denmark 
and  Baldwin  hills. 

To  the  S.,  close  at  hand  across  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  is  Mt.  Stanton, 
over  which  is  the  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.,  whose  S.  peak  is  seen  more  to  the 
1.  Farther  W.,  and  on  a  line  with  Moat,  is  Table  Mt.,  over  which  is  the* 
superb  peak  of  Chocorua.  The  long  and  massive  Bear  Mt.  adjoins  Table, 
on  the  W.,  and  its  r.  flank  is  overlooked  by  the  dome  of  Passaconaway, 
with  Whiteface  on  its  r.  flank.  Near  the  base  of  Passaconaway  is  the 
round  white  crest  of  Potash;  and  Mt.  Pickering  is  in  the  nearer  fore- 
ground. Mt.  Langdon  is  2  -  3  M.  distant,  across  the  Rocky  Branch,  be- 
yond which  are  the  crests  of  Tremout  and  Haystack;  and  farther  to  the 
S.  W.  is  the  sierra  of  Tripyramid.  Still  more  distant  is  the  entire  ridge 
of  Osceola,  with  a  segment  of  Tecumseh  on  its  flank,  and  Kancamagus 
under  it.  The  stately  peaks  of  Carrigain  next  appear,  over  the  long  aud 
sbping  pyramid  of  Parker;  and  over  their  1.  flank  peers  the  round  head 
of  Hancock.  Lowell  lies  against  Carrigain,  and  on  its  r.  are  Anderson 
and  Nancy.  Then  there  appears  the  remote  cluster  of  the  Franconia 
Mts.,  on  whose  r.  Mt.  Resolution  runs  up  to  the  immense  steps  of  the 
Giant's  Stairs,  which  are  seen  in  their  best  estate  from  this  point.  Far- 
ther N.,  over  the  wooded  Montalban  Ridge,  appear  the  crests  of  Webster 
and  Jackson,  with  the  flat  top  of  Clinton,  and,  farther  still,  up  the  length 
of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  is  the  round  curve  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Then 
comes  the  almost  indistinguishable  plateau  of  Franklin,  flanked  by  the 
beetling  rocks  of  Monroe. 
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24.    The  Olen. 

Tbe-Olen  Hoose  (W.  &  G.  R.Milliken,  proprietors)  aoeommodates  600  gnests, 
at  9>  4  50  a  day,  with  reductions  for  long  8o;journs,  and  liberal  rates  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember. The  parlon  are  large  and  luxurious  (UK)  X  60  fU  in  area) ;  and  the  cuisine 
is  among  the  best  in  the  White  Mts.  The  hotel  is  provided  with  a  store,  under 
Mr.  Eastman's  care,  where  books,  stationery,  pictures,  and  small  articles  of  cloth- 
ing are  sold.  There  is  a  bowling-alley  near  the  house,  and  a  barber-shop  inside. 
During  the  season  a  band  is  kept  here,  which  discourses  music  from  the  stand  in 
front  of  the  house,  or  plays  for  dancing-parties  in  the  parlors.  There  is  a  telegraph 
office  at  the  hotel.    The  house  is  opened  on  the  17th  of  June  and  closed  Oct.  1st. 

StaK«a  run  to  Gorham  to  connect  with  all  trains  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
(time  1^  hrs. ;  fare,  $1.50).  There  are  two  stages  daily  each  way  between  the  Glen 
House  and  Glen  Station  (time  3  hrs  ;  fare,  $2.50)  Stages  leave  for  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  at  8  a.  m.  and  2^  p  m.  ,  connecting  with  the  Mt.  W.  Railway,  the 
return  stages  connecting  with  the  lines  to  Gorham  and  N  Conway.  The  fare  up 
and  down  (including  tolls)  is  S5 ;  the  fare  down  U  9Z.  It  is  claimed  that  the  system 
of  stages  and  horses  connected  with  the  Glen  House  is  the  best  in  the  Atlantic 
State8,  both  in  equipments  and  drivers. 

Routes.  —  From  New  York  or  Boston  to  Portland,  and  thence  to  Gorham,  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  6),  thence  by  stage;  or  by  the  Eastern  Railroad 
or  the  Portland  k  Ogdensburg  Railroad  to  Qlen  Station,  and  thence  by  stage 
(Routes  1,  5,  and  17);  or  by  either  of  the  route»  over  Mt.  Washington.  Passengers 
who  leave  Boston  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  8  a.  m.  reach  the  Glen  House  at 
6.30  p  M 

DiAtanceA  (from  the  hotel-card)  —Glen  House  to  the  Garnet  Pool,  1  M  ;  the 
Imp,  2  M. ;  Gorham,  8  M.  ;  the  Emerald  Pool,  1  M. ;  Thompson's  Falls,  2  M. ;  thQ 
Crystal  Cascade,  3^  M  ;  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  5  M. :  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  4  M  ; 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  8  M. ;  Jackson,  12  M. ;  Glen  Station,  15^  M.;  N. 
Conway,  20  M. ;  Jefferson  Hill,  19  M. ;  Lancaster,  27  M. 

The  Glen  House  is  built  on  a  terrace  above  the  Peabody  River,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Carter  Range,  and  looks  out  directly  on  the  five  high- 
est mountains  in  New  England,  which  are  but  8  -  4  M.  distant,  and  are 
not  masked  by  any  inter^'ening  objects.  They  form  a  crescent-shaped 
line,  with  the  concavity  towards  the  Glen,  their  order  from  r.  to  1.  being 
indicated  by  the  formula  maj.  Clay  Washington.  Mt.  Madison  (6,865 
ft.)  is  on  the  r.,  1.  of  which  is  the  sharp  and  symmetrical  pyramid  of  ML 
Adams  (5,794  ft.),  then  the  massive  crest  of  Jefferson  (5,714  ft.),  the  low 
humps  of  Clay  (5,553  ft.),  and  the  hotel-crowned  peak  of  Washington 
(6,293  ft.)  is  on  the  1.,  peering  over  lofty  spurs  and  secontlary  peiaks. 
The  high  crags  of  the  Lion's  Head  are  seen  on  the  1.,  near  the  opening  of 
Tuckerman's  Ravine.  The  deep  gorge  of  the  Great  Gulf  opens  into  the 
range  towards  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  containing  the  dense  forests  of 
the  W.  Branch.  This  noble  view  is  presented  from  the  piazzas  and  front 
rooms  of  the  hotel.  On  the  E.  is  the  high  and  massive  Carter  Range, 
which  is  rarely  visited, on  account  of  its  tangled  thickets;  and  more  to  the 
S.  are  the  slopes  of  Carter  Dome  and  Wild-Cat.  Below  the  hotel,  on  the 
W.,  is  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Peabody  River;  and  above,  on  the  W., 
is  a  far-viewing  clearing,  in  one  comer  of  which  is  a  reservoir. 

The  Glen  House  is  1,632  ft.  above  the  sea,  820  ft.  above  Grorham,  and 
1,111  ft.  above  N.  CJonway.  The  dry,  pure,  and  fragrant  air  of  tliis  locality 
affords  relief  and  exemption  from  the  annoyances  of  rose-cold  or  hay- 
fever,  many  of  whose  victims  escape  its  attacks  by  sojourning  here. 
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There  is  good  trout-fishing  in  this  vicinity,  especially  on  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook  and  the  W.  Branch  of  the  Peabodj-.  The  forest-scenery  in  these 
glens  is  wild  and  luxariant,  the  Pinkbam  Woods  sweeping  down  on  the 
S.,  and  the  Carter  Range  being  draped  with  long  reaches  of  heavy  forests. 
In  early  June  large  patches  of  snow  are  visible  from  the  piazza,  striping 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  embanked  in  their  ravines.  In  October 
the  forests  assume  their  gorgeous  autumnal  coloring,  and  form  a  most 
brilliant  scene,  often  contrasted  richly  with  the  early  snows  on  the  higher 
^eaks.  The  varying  and  weird  effects  of  clouds  and  mist  along  the  moun- 
tains, alternately  closing  and  breaking  away,  afford  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable spectacles  from  the  Glen  House.  The  long  white  front  of  the 
hotel  presents  a  bright  appearance  as  seen  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  adjacent  forests. 

"  The  Olen  Honse  is  at  the  very  bam  of  the  monarch ;  and  Adamn,  Jefferson.  Clay, 
•ltd  MadisoD  bend  around  towards  the  E.,  with  no  lower  hills  to  obstruct  the  Im- 
pnsrion  of  their  height,  —  bo  that  from  the  piazza  and  front  chamber  windows  of  the 
hotel,  the  forest  clothing  of  the  five  highest  mountains  of  New  England  is  dis- 
ttnetlj  Been,  with  all  the  clefts  and  chasms  and  the  channelling  of  the  rains,  up  to 

the  bare  zidge  from  which  the  desolate  cones  or  splintered  peaks  ascend The 

best  time  for  the  effects  of  light  on  the  peaks  in  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Tocky  portions  of  the  ridge  are  often  burnished  with  surpassing  beauty,  or  from  four 
to  six  Ui  the  afternoon  of  midsummer,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  are  most  power- 
fully contrasted. 

**  Mt.  Adams  looks  the  highest, at  all  times,  from  the  Glen  House ;  and,  in  &ct, 
although  it  is  nearly  600  ft.  lower  than  Mt.  Washington,  a  greater  eleration,  on  one 
steady  slope,  is  seen  in  looking  at  it  than  Mt.  Washington  reveals.  The  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  lies  back  of  the  shoulder  seen  from  the  Glen,  so  that  the  e^t  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  height  is  really  lost.  And  yet,  after  the  first  surprise  has  passed, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  mountains  for  grandeur,  as  they  tower 
abore  the  hotel.  Washington  is  more  massive.  The  lines  that  run  off  to  the  S.  B. 
from  the  summit,  and  especially  those  that  sweep  around  the  Great  Gulf  and  Tucker- 
mao^s  Ravine,  are  far  more  grand  and  fascinating,  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  than  the 

rmetry  of  the  slim  pyramid  of  Adams.  One  can  never  tire  of  looking  at  their 
p,  curving  edges,  into  whose  steely  hardness  the  torrents  and  rock-slides  have 
torn  deep  dikes,  that  in  the  afternoon  are  delicate  engravings  of  graceful  shadow. 
And  seen  through  a  southerly  air,  or  a  light  shower,  that  shows,  much  more  plainly 
than  dear  air  does,  the  number  and  the  graceful  flow  as  well  as  vigor  of  these  lines, 
we  learn  that  the  great  privilege  of  the  Glen  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  studying 
from  below  the  granite  braces  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington."'    (SxAaa  Kino  ) 

Prof.  Yose  has  advanced  the  theory  that  **  the  main  chain  of  the  White  Mts. 
was  formed  by  a  fragment  of  the  western  slope  of  an  immense  anticlinal  wave,  of 
which  the  crest  would  have  been  over  the  Peabody  Valley,  and  of  which  perhaps  a 
fkagment  of  the  eastern  slope  may  be  found  in  the  opposite  and  parallel  range  of  the 
Carter  Mts. ;  in  which  case  the  Peabody  Valley  would  be  a  valley  of  denudation." 
Jmer.  Assoc,  AdvatUe.  Sei.,  Proe.  X  71. 

There  Is  a  l^end  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  was  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  river  which  has  for  many  years  borne  his  name.  He  was  passing 
the  night  in  an  Indian  cabin  near  the  heightof-land,  when  his  entertainers  were 
arooaed  by  a  load  roaring,  and  they  had  barely  escaped  from  the  hut  when  an  im- 
peCiMNis  torrent  sprang  out  of  the  hillside  and  swept  it  away.  This  incident  is  re- 
cotded  in  White's  History  of  New  England.  In  1784  the  old  Shelbume  road  was 
fbUow«d  down  this  valley  by  Dr.  Belknap's  party,  **one  going  before  with  an  axe  " 
to  elaaravajthaftUan  trees.    With  their  utmost  exertions  they  made  but  1|  M.  aa 
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The  Garnet  Pooli  are  less  than  1  M.  N.  of  the  Glen  House,  and  are 
reached  by  a  path  running  to  the  1.  from  the  Gorham  road,  at  the  foot  of 
a  low  hill.  They  are  a  series  of  basins  in  the  bed  of  the  Peabody  River, 
carved  ont  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  the  rolling  stones 
on  the  ledges. 

The  Imp  is  "a  grotesque  colossal  sphinx"  which  appears  on  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Carter  Range,  the  profile  being  formed  by  the  upper 
crags  of  Mt  Imp,  and  having  a  weird  resemblance  to  a  distorted  human 
face.  This  appearance  is  best  observed  at  late  afternoon,  and  from  Gopp's 
farm,  1}  -  2  M.  N.  of  the  Glen  House,  on  the  old  road  to  Randolph,  W.  of 
the  Peabody  River. 

Thompson's  Falls  are  about  2  M.  fix)m  the  Glen  House,  and  are  reached 
by  taking  the  N.  Conway  road  to  the  S.  and  diverging  for  i  M.  to  the  1.,  at 
the  guide-board.  They  are  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Peabody  River, 
and  form  a  chain  of  cascades  4  M.  long,  'sweeping  down  through  pretty 
forest  scenery,  and  furnishing  rich  ground  for  pleasant  rambles.  The 
*  view  of  Mt.  Washington  and  its  £.  ravines,  from  the  head  of  the  main 
fall,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  mountains,  and  has  been  reproduced  in 
Picturesque  America.  **  It  is  a  wild  forest  scene,  and  the  flow  of  the  glis- 
tening cascade  under  the  wide  expanse  of  leaf  and  bough  is  exquisitely 
musical  and  charming  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.'* 

The  Emerald  Pool  is  a  quiet  basin  in  the  Peabody  River,  where  the 
water  rests  for  a  brief  space  in  its  rapid  downward  career.  It  is  just  N. 
of  Thompson's  Falls,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  artists  and  lovers  of  nature,  on  account  of  its  quiet  beauty  and 
sylvan  richness. 

The  *  Olen-Eliis  Falls  are  about  4  M.  S.  of  the  Glen  House,  near  the 
N.-Conway  road,  and  are  approached  by  a  plank  walk  J  M.  long,  diverg- 
ing to  the  1.  from  the  road  at  a  guide-board.  They  are  on  the  Ellis  River, 
and  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  whose  formidable  ridges  tower  above  to  a 
great  height.  They  were  formerly  known  as  the  Pitcher  Falls,  in  allusion 
to  their  shape,  but  received  the  present  and  less  significant  name  (Glen 
Ellis,  or  Elise)  from  a  Portland  party,  in  1852.  The  stream  slides  down 
about  20  ft  over  inclined  ledges,  and  then  springs  downward  for  70  ft 
through  a  deep  groove  which  it  has  worn  in  the  rocky  cliff,  being  twisted 
to  the  1.  by  a  bulge  in  the  ledges,  and  making  almost  a  complete  turn. 
After  viewing  the  fall  from  the  edge  of  the  rocks  above,  the  visitor  should 
descend  the  long  stairways  on  the  r.  to  the  spray-moistened  ledges  below, 
where  he  can  form  a  better  idea  of  the  power  of  the  fall  by  looking  up 
along  its  line,  across  the  deep  green  pool  into  which  it  heavily  plunges.  A 
variety  of  rich  views  may  be  obtained  from  points  near  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine;  and  b.eautiful  combinations  of  the  white  column  of  water,  with 
tlie  bearded  woods  on  either  side,  are  gained  thence.  This  fall  is  probably 
tbeSnest  in  the  White  Mts. 
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"  Ifwe  wished  to  take  a  person  into  a  scene  that  wonld  seem  to  be  the  very  heart 
of  mountain  wildness.  without  wishing  to  make  him  climb  into  any  of  the  rayines, 
we  should  inrito  him  to  visit  this  fall  of  the  Ellis  River.  The  best  view  of  the  fall 
b  obtained  by  leaning  against  a  tree  that  overhangs  a  sheer  precipice,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  slide  and  foam  of  the  narrow  and  concentrated  cataract  to  where  it 
splashes  into  the  dark  green  pool,  100  ft.  below.  And  then  as  we  look  off  from  this 
paint  above  the  fitll,  we  see  the  steep  side  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat  crowded  to  the  ridge  with 
"     ^  It  is  not  the  sense  of  age,  but  of  grim,  almost  fierce  wildness,  that  is 


breathed  ttma.  the  scenery,  amid  which  this  cataract  takes  a  leap  of  80  ft.  to  carry 
its  contribution  to  the  SacoJ' 


About  i  M.  N.  of  the  Glen-BUis  AOl,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road,  is  a  lofty  cliff 
over  which  falls  a  small  rivulet,  makii^  a  long,  white,  vertical  plunge  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  object  in  seasons  of  ftill  water.  It  is  near  the  road,  and  the  silvery 
gleam  of  the  fiUl  is  visible  through  and  above  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  this  cas- 
cade is  on  the  tiny  stream  which  occupies  the  old  bed  of  the  New  River,  who^e  new 
course  is  crossed  a  few  rods  fieurther  N.,  nearer  the  Crystal  Biver  (see  Route  71). 

The  Crystal  Cascade  is  on  the  Crystal,  Cutler's,  or  Ellis  Biver,  below 
the  outlet  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pinkham 
Notch.  It  is  reached  by  following  the  N.-Conway  road  for  about  8  M. 
from  the  Glen  House,  and  diverging  to  the  r.  at  a  guide-board,  whence  a 
good  path  leads  in  about  ^  hr.  to  the  cascade.  The  best  view-point  is  on 
the  opposite  side,  on  a  little  cliff  which  fronts  the  water.  The  vista  in- 
cludes about  80  ft.  of  fall,  over  successive  step-like  terraces  of  slaty  rocks, 
crossed  by  igneous  dikes.  In  high  water  it  affords  a  brilliant  sight,  but 
at  other  seasons  the  stream  dwindles  away  into  white  threads  of  water. 

*'  Yisitors  should  not  forget  that  the  proper  point  from  which  to  see  it  is  not  the 
foot  of  the  fidl  itself,  but  the  top  of  the  little  cliff  directly  opposite.  No  contrast 
iBore  striking  can  be  fbund  among  the  mountains  than  that  of  age  and  youth,  which 
b  furnished  from  that  point.    The  cliff  is  richly  carpeted  with  mosses  that  have 

been  nourished  and  thickened  by  centuries The  rocks  of  the  neighboring 

precipices  look  old.  They  are  cracked  and  seamed  as  though  the  forces  of  decay  ' 
had  wound  their  coils  Ikirly  Around  them,  and  were  crumbling  them  at  leisure. 
TIm  lichens  upon  them  looked  bleached  and  feeble.  Those  protruding  portions  of 
its  anatomy  indicate  that  Mt.  Washington  has  passed  the  meridian  of  his  years. 
But  Che  waterftll  gives  the  impression  of  graceful  and  perpetual  youth.  Down  it 
eomas,  leaping,  sliding,  tripping,  widening  its  pure  tide,  and  then  gathering  its  thin 
sheet  to  gush  through  a  narrowing  pass  in  the  rocks,  — all  the  way  thus,  from  un- 
der the  sheer  walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  some  miles  above,  till  it  reaches  the 
eorve  opposite  the  point  where  we  stand,  and,  winding  around  it,  sweeps  down  the 
bending  stairway,  shattering  its  substance  into  exquisite  crystal,  but  sending  off 
enough  water  to  the  right  side  of  its  path  to  slip  and  trickle  over  the  lovely,  dark 
green  moaseo  that  cling  to  the  gray  and  purple  rocks."    (Starr  Kino.  ) 

The  road  from  the  Glen  House  to  Jeflferson  Hill  diverges  to  the  1.  from 
the  Gorbam  road  near  the  old  saw-mill,  about  1^  M.  from  the  hotel, 
crosses  the  Peabody  River  and  its  W.  Branch,  and  passes  the  Copp  farm, 
vhence  the  Imp  is  seen.  It  then  ascends  through  the  forest  to  the  height- 
of-land  in  the  notch  between  Mt.  Madison  and  the  Pine  Mt.  of  Gorham, 
the  mountains  being  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  large  trees  on  either 
side.  From  the  height-of-laud  it  descends  rapidly  to  the  Moose  River, 
after  croesiog  which  it  enters  the  road  from  Gorliam  to  Jefferson  Hill,  near 
Baadolph  Hill  (see  Route  70). 
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Nearly  8  M.  beyond  Miles  Brook  (on  the  Glen  Road)  is  the  old  Cook 
Farm,  just  before  reaching  which  the  tourist  obtains  a  noble  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  ML  Washington. 

The  Goodrich  Falls  were  about  1^  M.  below  Jackson,  but  they  were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  erection  of  a  mill,  in  1876.  The  great  ledges  are 
still  in  position,  and  are  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  S.  being  80  ft.  high. 
In  seasons  of  high  water  the  falls  still  present  a  fine  appearance,  being 
among  the  heaviest  in  the  mountains.  The  best  view  of  the  rocks  and 
the  deep  basin  below  is  obtained  by  descending  the  steep  bank  on  the  N. 
side,  and  passing  around  the  shore.  One  of  the  noblest  prospects  of  the 
White  Mts.  is  enjoyed  froiii  the  road  between  the  falls  and  Jackson. 

21.   Thorn  Honntain. 

Thorn  Mt.  is  S.  E.  of  Jackson,  in  the  town  of  Bartlett,  and  is  a  high 
and  forest-lined  rocky  knoll  rising  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
lower  eminence  of  Tin  Mt.  is  founded.  There  are  but  few  mountains  in 
this  region  where  the  labor  of  ascent  is  so  slight  and  the  view  thus  gained 
is  so  beautiful.  The  road  to  the  N.  E.  is  taken  at  the  village,  and  its  first 
r.  branching  road  leads  to  the  farm-house  (2i  M.  from  Jackson),  whence  a 
path  about  4  M.  long  conducts  to  the  summit.  This  road  commands  a 
series  of  very  noble  views,  including  the  Washington  and  Carter  ranges 
and  the  great  peaks  in  Pemigewasset  and  towards  Waterville.  Not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  village,  within  reach  of  an  easy  after-supper  ramble, 
is  one  of  the  best  view-points  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  path 
leads  up  from  the  end  of  the  fields  back  of  the  farm-house,  and,  although 
its  outlet  is  not  wel'-marked,  it  should  be  found,  in  order  to  save  a  per- 
plexing struggle  with  the  thickets. 

*  The  View.  —  The  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  seen  over 
the  long  dark  crest-line  of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  beginning  with  Mt.  Web- 
ster, which  falls  off  to  the  1.  on  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Giant's  Stairs.  Next 
to  the  r.  is  the  sharp  little  peak  of  Jackson,  and  the  bubble-like  crest  of 
Pleasant  is  seen  over  Jackson  village,  and  up  the  valley  of  Miles  Brook. 
The  ridge  sweeps  up  to  the  r.,  by  Franklin,  to  the  bulg-ng  crags  of  Mon- 
roe. In  the  foreground  is  the  pretty  alpine  hamlet  of  Jackson,  with  its 
large  boarding-houses,  near  the  edge  of  verdant  meadows;  and  more  to 
the  r.  are  the  long,  low  ridges  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  dotted  with  the  lighter 
green  of  pastures.  Above  and  beyond  the  latter  are  the  narrow  banded 
slides  that  stripe  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine  which  falls  from  the  frowning 
and  craggy  Boott's  Spur  above.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  thin,  straight 
lips  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  over  which  towers  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washing* 
ton.  Still  farther  to  the  r.,  the  white  gleam  of  Raymond's  Cataract  is 
see^,  -fiasliijj^'do^n  the  high  slopes  of  Washington  at  a  sharp  angle,  with 
the  fremendcfQii  cR&  of  Huntington's  Ravine  on  the  r.    Through  the  Pink- 
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ham  Notch  is  seen  the  sharply  cut  pyramid  of  Adams,  falling  to  the  r.  on 
the  Wild-Cat  range,  which  looks  across  the  profound  chasm  of  the  Carter 
Notch  upon  the  Carter  Dome.  Extending  towards  Wild-Cat  is  the  long, 
low,  and  many-headed  ridge  of  Black  Mt.  A  part  of  Mt.  Madison  is  over 
Wild-Cat. 

Double-Head  is  next  seen,  about  3  M.  distant,  N.  by  E.,  its  nearer  sum- 
mit being  a  narrow  level  plateau,  the  farther  one  more  pointed.  Over 
the  1.  of  this  dual  eminence  is  the  high  and  monotonous  ridge  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  toward  the  Androscoggin  Valley ;  and  more  to  the  r.  are  the  sum- 
mits of  Slope,  Sable,  and  Eastman.  Nearer  and  more  conspicuous  is  the 
lofty  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-hotel;  whence  Mt.  Bartlett 
runs  out  to  the  r.  and  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Gemini  extends  to  the  N*N. 
£.,  hiding  the  mountains  of  Maine.  On  the  S.  is  a  broad  and  beautiful 
section  of  the  Saco  Valley,  extending  as  far  as  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton  and  the 
Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  with  verdant  meadows  traversed  by  the  blue  and 
yellow  band  of  the  river  and  flanked  by  white  hamlets.  On  the  1.,  and 
below  Kiarsarge,  are  the  broken  ridges  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway; 
and  on  the  r.  is  Moat  Mt.,  with  its  long  and  ledgy  ridges  and  low  white 
peaks. 

Toward  the  S.  W.  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Lower- 
Bartlett  glen,  whose  dark  woods  and  light-green  intervales  make  a  pretty 
mosaic,  across  which  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  stretches.  The  range  S.  of  the 
Saco  runs  W.  from  Moat,  and  includes  the  long,  black,  and  rolling  plateau^ 
of  Bear  Mt.,  next  to  which  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Haystack,  and  on  the  r. 
is  the  dark  andAummocky  ridge  of  Tremont,  with  burnt  ground  on  top. 
Over  the  S.  E.  end  of  Bear  Mt.  is  the  high  rounded  crest  of  Passaconaway, 
hiding  Whiteface;  and  the  saw-like  j^idge  of  Trip5'Tamid  is  over  the  r. 
flank  of  Bear  Mt.  On  the  1.  of  Tremont,  at  the  end  of  the  Sawyer' s-River 
valley,  are  the  upper  lines  of  Osceola. 

The  view-line  now  falls  on  the  range  between  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky 
Branch,  with  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  in  the  foreground,  surrounded 
with  ledges,  and  Langdon  beyond,  ascending  to  a  graceful  lowly  crest. 
Through  the  notch  between  Langdon  and  Iron  Mt.  appears  the  mighty 
peak  of  Carrigain,  whence  step-like  terraces  fall  away  to  the  S.,  while 
over  its  1.  flank  parts  of  Hancock  are  seen.  The  high  point  of  Mt  Parker 
is  next  seen,  with  the  gently  curving  plateau  of  Resolution  on  its  r.,  and 
with  the  tree-dotted  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  below,  and  not  more  than  4  M.  dis- 
tant, across  the  Ellis  Valley.  Over  Parker  is  Mt.  Lowell,  upon  which  the 
r.  flank  of  Carrigain  falls,  and  on  whose  r.  are  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy. 
On  the  r.  of  Resolution  are  the  two  sharply-cut  upper  steps  of  the  Giant's 
Stairs,  from  which  the  ponderous  Montalban  Ridge  runs  to  the  r.  up  to  Mt. 
Washington.  Over  the  r.  falling  flank  of  Giant*s  Stairs  appears  the  crest 
of  Mt.  WUley,  cut 'off  sharply-  on  the  L  and  adjoined  on  the  r.  by  Mt. 
FiekL 
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The  road  from  the  Glen  House  to  Gorham  descends  the  Peabody  Valley 
■11  the  way,  and  gives  several  good  views  of  the  peaks  on  the  W.,  though 
much  of  its  course  is  through  thick  woods.  The  Imp  and  Moriah  ridges 
are  also  seen  on  the  r. 

For  Tuckerman^s  Ravine,  see  Route  72;  the  Great  Gulf,  Route  74;  the  Mt.- 
Wubington  road,  Route  91:  Mt.  Washin^n,  Route  93;  Mts  Jefierson,  Adams, 
and  Madison,  Routes  86,  86,  84;  the  Carter  Notch,  Route  25;  Mt.  Wild-Cat, 
Eoute26. 

26.   The  Carter  VotcL 

There  are  two  routes  to  this  natural  curiosity,  one  from  the  Glen 
House  and  the  other  from  Jackson.  The  former  is  the  shorter  and 
easier,  and  is  3i|~4  M.  long,  leading  up  the  valley  of  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook  (19  M.  from  Conway  line)  between  Mts.  Carter  and  Carter  Dome 
and  Mt.  Wild-Cat.  The  brook  is  back  of  the  Glen  House,  and  is  followed 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  aqueduct,  beyond  which  ensues  a  long 
and  wearisome  scramble  up  the  bed  of  the  brook  and  along  the  adjacent 
ridges.  1  M.  an  hour  is  the  best  time  that  can  be  made,  and  the  ascent  is 
quite  arduous.  The  height-of-land  is  about  8^  M.  from  the  hotel  and  1,750 
ft.  above  it;  and  beyond  this  point  the  visitor  descends  quickly  to  the 
lakes,  passes  on  the  1.  of  the  first,  by  the  camp,  on  the  r.  of  the  second 
lake,  and  up  on  the  boulders  below. 

The  route  from  Jackson  leads  up  the  Wild-Cat  Valley  for  5  M.,  and  then 
follows  logging-roads  and  the  course  of  a  brook  into  the  Notch,  about 
4  M.  farther. 

The  highest  point  in  the  Notch  is  8,320  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  lakes 
are  3,150  ft.  high.  It  lies  between  Carter  Dome  on  the  E.  and  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat  on  the  W.,  and  contains  some  grand  rock-scenery.  On  the  W.  are  fine 
cliffs,  300  -  400  ft.  high,  which  give  back  strong  echoes  to  a  rifle-shot.  On 
the  E.,  high  up  on  Carter  Dome,  is  a  singular  cluster  of  projecting  crags, 
forming  ragged  profiles  against  the  sky.  The  lakes  are  in  the  central  part 
of  the  chasm,  that  to  the  N.  being  200  X  800  ft.  in  area  and  the  other  150 
X  75  ft.  Their  water  is  very  clear,  and  abounds  in  fish.  On  the  terrace 
between  them,  to  the  W.,  is  a  snug  hunter's  camp,  where  Bishop  Jaggar 
and  other  gentlemen  have  sojourned.  At  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Notch  is 
a  lofty  line  of  immense  boulders,  piled  on  each  other  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, and  affording  some  of  the  most  remarkable  rock-scenery  in  the 
mountains.  They  are  rugged  and  deeply  pitted,  like  the  rocks  on  the  cone 
of  Mt.  Washington,  and  probably  remained  for  ages  on  the  crests  of  the  ad- 
jacent peaks.  One  or  two  of  these  boulders  are  over  70  ft.  long  each.  The 
best  point  from  which  to  view  the  ravine  is  the  top  of  the  highest  of  these 
boulders,  but  the  route  thither  is  very  difiicult  to  find,  leading  sometimes 
under  arches  of  huge  rocks  and  sometimes  through  narrow  gates  between 
lu£fh  walls.    From  this  point  the  Notch  opens  on  the  N.,  with  the  cli£b 
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and  crag^of  Mt  Wild-Cat  and  Carter  Dome  on  the  1.  and  r. ;  and  on  the 
S  is  a  portion  of  the  valley  towards  Jackson,  with  its  enwalling  moun- 
tains. The  confased  piling  together  of  these  huge  black  boulders  forms 
a  weird  and  singular  scene,  and  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
Notch. 

Mr.  Jonathan  O.  DftTis,  Ilrlng  well  np  the  Wild'Cat  Yallej,  above  Jaekaon,  has 
constructed  an  Appalachian  path  from  the  S.  into  the  Notch,  and  is  a  good  guide  for 
that  region.  It  is  a  little  over  8  M.  long,  from  the  road.  It  has  been  extended  for 
3  M.  further,  to  the  Glen-House  aqueduct,  and  is  now  quite  practicable  from  either 
tide,  making  comparatively  easy  the  access  to  *'  one  of  the  wildest  and  weirdest  spots 
to  be  found  among  the  mountains"  (see  page  99a).  A  thorough  reconnoissanoe 
of  Carter  Dome  is  described  in  Appalachian  vol.  i.,  part  2. 

26.  HoTmt  Wild-Cat 

Mt.  Wild-Gat  is  S.  of  the  Glen  House,  between  the  Carter  Notch  and  the  Pinkham 
Notch,  with  spun  funning  S.  into  Jackson.  It  was  named  East  Mt.  on  Belknap^s 
map  of  1791,  in  idlusion  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the  Pinkham  Notch. 
There  is  a  legend  that  two  hunters  named  Hight  and  Carter  were  once  passing 
through  the  notch  £.  of  this  mountain,  when  they  separated  and  ascended  the 
rid^s  on  each  side,  whereof  one  was  named  Hight  and  the  other  Garter.  It 
is  unoertidn  which  of  the  mountains,  E.  or  W. ,  assumed  either  of  these  names, 
'  but  that  on  the  W.  of  tbe  Carter  Notch  has  usually  been  called  Mt.  Hight.  Prof. 
Guyot  named  it  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  and  latterly  the  people  who  wished  to  retain  the 
name  of  Hight,  being  unwilling  to  derange  Guyot's  nomenclature,  have  applied  it  to 
the  S.  peak  of  Mt.  Carter.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  finally  applied 
the  name  of  the  Carter  Dome  to  the  S.  peak  of  Carter.  The  true  Mt.  Hight  (Guyot's 
WUd-Cat)  is  4,850  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  with  woods.  A  clearing  has  been  made 
high  up  on  the  W.  side,  wliich  commands  perhaps  the  best  view  attainable  of  Mt 
WasMngton  and  the  gna,t  ravines  on  the  E.  It  is  reached  by  a  good  path  from  the 
Glen  House,  which  passes  close  to  the  lower  comer  of  the  reservoir  and  enters  the 
woods  beyond.  The  ascent  is  easy,  even  for  ladies ;  and  requires  less  than  an  hour, 
the  distance  being  about  1^  M.    The  trees  along  the  path  are  profusely  **  spotted." 

•  7%e  View.  —  On  the  1.,  over  the  Pinkham  Woods,  are  the  heights 
which  hem  in  and  hide  the  New-River  Ravine,  N.  of  which  is  the  vast 
outer  circle  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine,  with  nearly  all  its  S.  wall  strewn 
with  slides,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  heading  cliffs.  The  ravine  itself  Is 
seen  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  its  floor  forming  an  apparent 
terrace  above  the  hollow  in  which  lies  Hermit  Lake.  Above  the  S.  wall 
are  the  imposing  crags  on  Boott's  Spur;  and  above  the  N.  wall  are  the  frown- 
ing rocks  of  the  Lion^s  Head.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  sharp  white 
fall  of  Raymond*s  Cataract,  glistening  down  the  cliff-side  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  beyond  which  are  the  lofty  gray  precipices  of  Huntington^s  Ravine, 
whose  depth  is  partly  hidden  by  an  intervening  ridge.  Above  these  points 
is  the  high  terrace  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  with  the  Chandler  Ridge  still 
higher  on  the  r.,  and  the  summit-hotel  over  all.  On  the  r.  flank  of  the 
moantain  are  seen  various  sections  of  the  carriage-road,  with  the  Half- 
way House;  over  which  is  the  massive  peak  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  beyond  the 
Great  Gulf.  Then  the  splendid  pyramid  of  Adams  is  seen,  with  long  slides 
OD  its  sides  and  craggy  peaks  on  N.  and  S.  Looking  np  the  deep  ravine 
between  Adams  and  Madison,  one  views  the  low  saddle  in  which  Stax 
Lake  lies,  on  whose  r.  is  Mt  Madison,  a  lofty  and  «\aXa\^  "^^  Qs«t  ^Cqa 
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Glen  House,  flanked  by  the  long  and  stony  ridges  which  run-down  to 
Copp*8  and  the  height-of-land. 

On  the  r.  of  Madison,  and  beyond,  is  the  Crescent  Kange,  oyer  which 
are  the  more  distant  forms  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  and  Green's  Ledge,  in  Berlin. 
Due  N.,  down  the  Peabody  Glen,  is  the  low  and  broad-based  Pine  Mt.,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  ledgy  mass  of  Mt.  Forist,  at  Berlin  Falls,  with  Mt.  Hayes 
much  nearer,  on  the  r.  Between  Pine  and  Hayes  the  long  Androscoggin 
Valley  is  seen,  trending  away  to  the  N.  through  Berlin  and  Milan,  with  . 
the  high  farms  on  Berlin  Heights  on  the  1.  of  Berlin-Falls  village.  The 
Yiew  is  then  closed  by  Mt.  Imp,  close  at  hand  down  the  Glen. 

27.  The  Carter  Kange. 

Properly  speaking,  this  chain  of  peaks  extends  from  the  Androscoggin 
Valley  to  the  Carter  Notch,  including  Mts.  Moriah,  Imp,  Carter,  and  Dome. 
In  a  narrower  sense  it  includes  that  portion  of  the  ridge  between  the  Imp 
and  the  Notch ;  and  the  name  of  Mt.  Carter  is  applied  only  to  the  peaks 
nearly  behind  the  Glen  House.  This  group  has  been  but  partially  ex- 
plored, and  the  State  Geologist  says  that  **  it  is  the  least  known  of  all  the 
mountain  districts.  I  do  not  find  any  explorer  of  it  anxious  to  continue 
his  investigations  therein."  It  falls  oil  the  W.  to  the  Peabody  Glen ;  and 
more  gradually  on  the  E.  to  the  Cold-River  valley  and  the  trackles**  for- 
est The  N.  peak  of  Carter  is  4,702  ft.  high,  and  the  S.  peak  is  4,880  ft. 
high.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  name  of  Carter  Dome  has  recently  been 
given,  in  allusion  to  its  remarkable  convexity  of  outline,  and  to  its  situa- 
tion on  the  Carter  Range. 

The  peaks  of  Mt  Carter  are  very  rarely  visited,  so  great  is  the  labor  of 
the  attack.  From  people  who  have  been  over  the  ridge  the  Editor  learns 
that  there  is  a  large  area  of  dwarf  spruce  on  its  upper  parts,  through 
which  it  is  very  diflScult  to  pass.  The  summits  of  Carter  are  covered  with 
forests,  and  are  therefore  ineligible  as  view-points. 

28.  Oorham. 

Hotels. — The  Aipine  House  Is  a  new  and  comfbrtable  hotel,  well  ftimtehed 
and  equipped,  and  under  the  same  maDageuient  as  the  Glen  House,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  stages.  It  has  a  large  livery-stable,  affording  fecilities  for  the  drive 
to  Mt.  Washington,  or  the  charming  excursions  up  and  down  the  AndroKco^n 
Valley.  The  Gorhatn  House  is  a  large  country  inn,  at  the  centre  of  the  village ; 
and  Lary 's  is  an  ancient  summer-house  1 M.  N.  of  the  village,  with  uncommendable 
surroundings. 

Kailway.  —  The  Grand  Trunk  line  (Route  6)  runs  to  Portland  (91  M.)  in  4|  -6 
hrs.  By  taking  the  train  to  Groveton  Junction  (31  M.  N.  W.),  a  connection  is 
made  with  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  (see  Routes  7  and  2),  running  to  Lancaster  and 
Littleton.  Beyond  Groveton  the  Grand  Trunk  line  passes  on  to  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec (Route  7). 

Stasea  run  to  the  Glen  House  semi-daily,  on  arrival  of  trains.  Mountain- 
wagons  are  despatched  ftequently  but  irregularly  (when  parties  are  made  up)  to 
Mt.  WaahiDgton  and  Jeffsrson  Hill.    The  Gorham  House  has  a  large  livexyHrtahle. 
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Oiildes*  —  The  company  of  skilftil  galdee  that  nued  to  frequent  the  Alpine 
Hooee  has  now  passed  away,  and  Tisitors  will  find  it  difficnlt  to  get  competent  pilots 
for  the  Moriah  and  Biadison  tripe. 

Distances.  —  Oorham  to  the  snmmit  of  Mt.  Hayes  (Route  29),  2  M. ;  of  Mt.  Snr- 
prise  (Route  80),  2i  M. ;  of  Mt.  Moriah  (Route  81),  41-5  M. ;  to  the  Glen  lloufe 
(Route  24),  8  M. ;  Mt.  Washington,  16  M. ;  Jefferson  UiU  (Route  66),  17  M  ;  Lead- 
mSoe  Bridge  (Route  82),  41 M. ;  Lead-mine,  6i  M. :  Shelburne  station  (Route  82), 
6  M. ;  Alpine  Cascade,  6  M. ;  Beriin  Falls  (Route  84),  6  M. ;  Milan  (Route  86),  18^ 
M. ;  Randolph  HiU,  5  M. 

The  town  of  Gorham  contains  1,161  inhabitants,  and  covers  18,146 
acres,  of  which  over  16,000  are  unimproved,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  rugged 
ridges.  The  village  is  an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  machine-shops  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  that  line, 
employing  165  men  and  producing  $250,000  worth  of  work  annually. 
There  are  about  900  inhabitants  in  the  village,  with  3  churches  and  12 
stores.  It  is  situated  on  the  Androscoggin  River  (formerly  called  the 
Amariacoggin)^  a  wide  and  rapid  stream,  near  its  junction  with  the  Moose 
and  Peabody  Rivers. 

Gorham  is  the  nearest  village  to  the  great  peaks  N.  of  Mt.  "Washington, 
and  although  they  are  hidden  from  the  streets  by  the  low-lying  mass  of  Pine 
Mt,  some  of  the  best  possible  views  are  gained  from  points  close  by. 
Mts.  Moriah,  Carter,  and  Hayes,  and  the  Pilot  Mts.  nre  visible  from  the  vil- 
lage. In  the  earlier  days  of  White-Mt.  travel  the  noble  scenery  and  adven- 
tnrons  excursions  in  this  vicinity  made  Gorham  one  of  the  favorite  centres 
for  toarists.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  spent  several  seasons  here, 
writing  the  greater  part  of  his  charming  book.  The  White  HiUt.  The 
Tillage  is  812  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  the  dry  and  bracing  air  of  the  broad 
Talley  is  invigorating  and  healthful.  The  close  proximity  of  the  great 
peaks  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Adams  gives  rare  grandeur  to  the  views 
fix>m  the  environs ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  proper  focal  points 
for  the  view  of  Mt.  Washington.  On  the  S.  the  Peabody  (3len  opens  away 
into  the  highlands,  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  lofly  crests  of  Mts.  Moriah  and 
Carter;  and  on  the  N.  W.  are  the  long  serrated  lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  the 
scene  of  brilliant  displays  of  color  towards  evening.  The  rugged  hills  N. 
of  the  Androscoggin  River  tower  closely  on  tlie  N.  of  the  village,  throwing 
oat  their  rocky  cliffs  to  the  verge  of  the  stream. 

'*No  point  in  the  mountains  offers  views  to  be  gained  by  walks  of  a  mile  or  two 

that  are  more  noble  and  memorable For  river  scenery,  in  connection  with 

impressiTe  mountain  forms,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gorham  surpasses  all  the 
other  districts  from  which  the  highest  peaks  are  visible.  The  Androscoggin  sweeps 
through  the  village  with  a  broader  bed,  and  in  larger  volume,  than  the  Connecticut 
•hows  at  Lancaster  or  Littleton.  As  a  general  thing,  Gorham  is  the  place  to  Fee 
the  more  rugged  sculpturing  and  the  Titanic  brawn  of  the  hills.  Turning  from 
M.  Conway  to  the  Androscoggin  Valley  is  somewhat  like  turning  fW>m  a  volume  of 
TeDDjwm  to  the  pages  of  Cartyle;  from  the  melodies  of  Don  Giovanni  to  the  surges 
of  the  Nfanth  Symphony ;  from  the  art  of  RafSuUe  to  that  of  Michel  Angelo." 
(SiAaa  KiMO.) 

8oldier*$  Ettt  Is  a  small  emhience  in  the  Tillage,  on  the  r.  of  the  street 
which  nus  to  the  sospension-bridge.    It  commands  a  bean.t\£\]l  ^V«h%  ^^ 
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the  yallejf  extending  on  r.  and  1.  for  miles,  and  affords  a  good  observatory 
from  which  to  reconnoitre  the  ac^acent  mountains. 

The  best  view  from  Gorham  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Lary's, 
about  1 M.  from  the  station,  and  the  best  time  to  enjoy  it  is  at  late  after- 
noon, towards  smiset.  Its  chief  features  are  the  noble  prospects  of  Mts. 
Moriah,  Madison,  and  Adams. 

Mt.  Adams,  as  seen  from  a  point  on  the  road  about  IJ  M.  above  Gor- 
ham, is  "  the  highest  elevation  which  we  can  look  at  in  New  England 
from  any  point  within  a  few  miles  of  the  base.  Indeed,  it  is  the  highest 
point  of  land  overlooking  a  station  near  the  base,  that  can  be  seen  £.  of 
the  Mississippi."  The  peak  of  Adams  (6,794  ft.  high)  is  about  7  M.  from 
the  point  before  mentioned  (868  ft.  high),  above  which  it  towers  to  the 
height  of  4,926  ft.,  while  Mt.  Washington  rises  but  4,722  ft.  above  the 
Fabyan  House,  and  4,661  ft.  above  the  Glen  House. 

From  the  same  vicinity  is  enjoyed  the  best  view  of  Mt.  Moriah,  which  rises  8,786 
ft.  abore  the  valley,  or  over  600  ft.  higher  than  Mt.  Lafayette  stands  over  the  Profile 
House.  "With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Moat  Mt  in  N.  Conway,  the  long 
lines  of  its  declivity,  loH-ards  the  £.,  flow  more  softly  than  any  others  we  can  recall. 
They  wave  fVom  the  summit  to  the  valley  in  curves  as  fluent  and  graceful  as  the 
fluttering  of  a  long  pennant  from  a  masthead.  The  whole  mass  of  the  moantalD| 
moreover,  is  clothed  with  the  richest  foliage,  unscarred  by  any  land-slide,  unbrok«ii 

by  any  ravages  of  storm  and  froRt,  even  in  its  ravines But  nothing  can  be 

more  gracefVii  and  seductive  than  the  flow  of  these  lines  of  Mt.  Moriah  seen  through 
such  a  veil  [of  shower].  They  do  not  suggest  any  violent  internal  forces.  It 
would  seem  that  they  rofe  to  melody,  as  when  Amphlon  played  his  lyre,  and  saw 
the  stones  move  by  rhythmic  masonry  to  the  places  where  they  were  wanted. 
And  the  beauty  is  the  more  efiective  by  contrast  with  the  sternness  and  vigor  of  the 
lines  of  Adams  and  Madison.  > > 

Bandolph  Hill  is  a  locality  on  the  JefTerson-Hill  road,  from  which  one 
of  the  noblest  views  of  the  White  Mts.  is  obtained.  It  is  about  6  M.  firem 
Gorham  by  a  well-constructed  road  which  passes  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  600  ft.  above  the  village.  Therefrom  is  afforded  a  grand  *  view  of 
Mt.  Madison  (on  the  1.)  and  Mt.  Adams  (r.),  with  the  tremendous  gorge 
of  King's  Ravine  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  latter  (see  page  120  a). 

"  After  the  first  mile  the  summits  are  in  view  all  the  way.  As  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  more  and  more  clearly  seen,  attention  is  arrested  by  the  correspondent 
lines  that  run  N.  W.  fix>m  Adams,  and  S.  £.  fh)m  Madison.  Ihey  are  alike  in  almort 
all  their  details.  These  earthquake  rhymes  are  more  interesung  for  the  intellect 
thau  the  granite  physiognomy  in  Franconia.  And  the  lower  outworks  and  biacea 
of  Mt.  Madison  repeat,  in  reduced  form  and  reverse  order,  the  shapes  of  the  two 
great  hills.  There  is  no  drive  more  valuable  than  this  for  the  close  study  of  the 
multitudinous  details  that  make  up  the  foreground  of  a  vast  mountain,  —  the  abnt- 
ments.  the  water-lines,  the  ravine  walls  and  edges^  the  twistings  of  rock  beneath 
the  soil,  that  give  character  to  a  view  ten  miles  off,  which  almost  every  eiye  feeb, 

but  which  only  a  critical  one  can  explain And  then  the  general  aspect  of 

these  mountains  during  this  drive.  How  proud  and  secure!  What  weiiuit  and 
what  spirit !  They  are  not  dead  matter,  —  they  live.  So  solid,  yet  soaring!  Thvj 
seem  to  lift  themselves  to  that  glorious  height.  ....  Here  we  see  the  N.  E.  wall  of 
the  White-Mt.  chain  declining  sharply  to  the  valley.  From  Randolph  Hill  we  k>ok 
down  to  the  lowest  courra  of  its  masonry,  and  up  to  the  two  noblest  spires  c^  rock 
which  the  ridge  contains.  How  lonely  and  desolate  it  looks,  aloft  there !  And  yet 
those  pinnacles,  that  are  scarcely  fanned  by  a  breath  of  summer,  and  that  fsel  mch 
BtonDB  as  the  valleys  never  know  and  could  not  bear, — is  it  not  wholeitome  to  look 
Mt  tbem  and  think  what  they  undergo  for  the  good  of  New  England!  ^*    (Staie 
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Pine  Xountain,  or  Camel' »  Hump^  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  White  . 
Ifts.,  and  lies  S.  W.  of  Gorham,  occupying  the  area  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Moose,  Androscoggin,  and  Peabody  Rivers,  and  the  Old  Pinkham- 
Kotch  road  (which  separates  it  from  Mt.  Madison).  It  is  a  low  and  broad- 
based  mountain,  on  whose  ridge  are  three  distinct  crests  partially  covered 
with  woods.  Hamilton  Willi?  had  the  trees  cut  away  from  one  of  the 
lower  peaks  so  that  views  might  be  obtained  of  Mts.  Madison  and  Adams. 
This  point  was  called  WilUa's  Cut^  and  was  about  |  M.  from  Gorham, 
whence  it  was  approached  by  a  good  path. 

A  recent  scientific  risitor  thus  records  his  march  to  the  middle  peak  of  Pine  Mt. : 
Olen  Road  (1  M.  from  Oorham)  to  end  of  lo^ng-road,  1  hr.,  2^  M. ;  thence  to  first 
peak, 2  his.,  \\[  M. ;  thence  to  the  second  peak,  1  hr.,  Vs  ^ 

29.   Mount  Hayes. 

The  easiest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  profitable  monntain-excnr- 
sion  to  be  made  from^Gorham  is  the  ascent  of  this  eminence,  from  which 
is  obtained  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  White  Mts.  The  mountain 
here  approaches  the  river,  and  is  faced  with  rocky  ledges  and  cliffs.  The 
summit  is  a  little  over  2  M.  from  the  village,  and  the  path  is  entered  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  suspension-bridge.  For  many  years  Mt.  Hayes  has  been 
celebrated  for  "  bears,  blueberries,  and  views.'* 

The  distance  from  the  bridge  to  the  site  of  the  house  on  the  ridge  is 
nearly  1^  M.,  and  the  summit  is  about  \  M.  beyond.  The  path  is  easy  and 
well  defined,  leading  through  a  forest  of  second-growth  birches;  and  has 
plenty  of  water  in  its  vicinity.  On  account  of  its  easy  grade  this  moun- 
tain is  much  visited  by  tourists.  The  most  favorable  time  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Presidential  Range  is  lit  up  from  the  E.,  and  the  ravinesBhow 
distinctly.  The  summit  is  a  broad  plateau,  covered  with  outcropping 
ledges  of  granitic  gneiss,  and  its  highest  part  is  overgrown  with  trees.  The 
best  view  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley  is  gained  from  the  ledges  near  the 
house  ;  but  the  peaks  to  the  W.  are  best  seen  from  a  high  rock  farther  up 
on  the  plateau.    The  Guide-Book  party  was  80  min.  in  making  the  ascent. 

'*Mt.  Hajed  is  the  chair  set  by  the  Creator  at  the  proper  distance  and  angle  to 
appreciate  and  eqjoj  Mt.  Washington's  kingly  prominence.  All  the  lower  summits 
are  hidden,  and  you  have  the  great  advanta^  of  not  looking  along  a  chain,  but  of 
seeing  the  monarch  himself  soar  alone,  back  of  Madiflon  and  Adams  and  seemingly 
disconnected  with  them,  standing  just  enough  to  the  S.  to  allow  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  ridges  that  climb  fh>m  the  Pinkham  road  up  over  Tuckerman's  Ravine, 
to  a  crest  moulded  and  poised  with  indescribable  stateliness  and  grace.  It  com- 
pletely dimmed  the  glory  of  Mt.  Adams.  The  eye  clung  ever  fascinated  and  still 
hungry  upon  those  noble  proportions  and  that  haughty  peace.  We  were  just  fiur 
enough  rranoTed  to  get  the  poetic  impre8f>ion  of  height  which  vagueness  and  airy 

tendemem  of  color  giTe It  was  satisfactory,  artistic,  mount^n-eminence  and 

u^iesty  that  w«  were  gating  upon." 

♦  Th€  Vieu>.  —  Toward  the  S.  is  the  great  and  massive  ridge  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  falling  away  on  the  r.  towards  the  lower  peak  of  Imp,  which  rises 
sharply  over  the  Peabody  Glen.    Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  symmeXtVcaX  «sA 
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lofty  cone  of  Mt.  Carter,  partly  concealing  Carter  Dome  and  its  formidable 
soathem  outworks;  and  adjoined  by  the  lower  and  more  distant  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat,  which  falls  off  on  the  1.  into  the  Carter  Notch,  and  on  the  r.  toward  the 
Pinkham  Notch.  Over  the  foot  of  the  Imp's  long  slope  is  the  Glen-Hoase 
clearing;  and  at  the  end  of  the  valley  the  Rocky-Branch  ridge  trends  up 
on  the  r.  to  the  rugged  crags  on  the  end  of  Booths  Spur.  The  S.  wall  of 
Tuckerman*s  Ravine  is  on  the  side  of  the  Spur,  and  then  the  high  crest 
of  Washington  is  seen,  with  its  white  hotel.  In  the  foreground,  on  this 
line  of  vision,  is  the  low  and  heavily  wooded  Pine  Mt  On  the  r.  of 
Washington  are  the  long  and  broken  rocky  ridges  of  Madison,  ascending 
on  the  r.  to  the  shattered  peak,  on  whose  r.  are  the  fine  crests  of  Adams, 
concealing  Jefferson  from  view.  The  Moose-River  Valley  opens  away  on 
the  N.,  by  Randolph  Hill,  and  at  its  end  is  the  long  blue  Cherry  Mt.,  with 
the  Owl's-Head  peak  on  the  N.  end.  Thence  to  the  r.  extend  the  long 
and  monotonous  hill-ranges  of  Randolph,  Crescent,  and  Pliny,  culminat- 
ing in  Mt.  Starr  King.  Toward  the  N.  W.  are  the  higher  and  more  pic- 
turesque Pilot  Mountains,  showing  fine  outlines  and  covering  a  great  area, 
with  the  twin  white  mamelons  of  the  Percy  Peaks  far  away  on  the  r., 
seen  over  a  nearer  wooded  hi  1.  On  the  1.  of  the  line  to  the  Percies  are 
the  crags  of  Green's  Ledge,  falling  off  sharply  to  the  S.;  Deer  Mt.,  with  a 
knob  in  the  centre;  and  the  more  distant  heights  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Strat- 
ford Mt.  More  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Forist,  is  Long  Mt,  in 
Odell. 

The  view  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  is  closed  by  the  woods  on  the  Bummit  of  Hajes. 
When  standing  on  the  ledge  near  the  old  house,  the  viritor  sees  the  Moose-JU-ver 
Valley  on  his  r.,  the  Peabody  Olen  in  front,  and  the  Androscoggin  Valley  on  the  1. 
This  scene  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  '*  The  rich  upland  of  Randolph,  over  which  the 
ridges  of  Madison  and  Adams  heare  towards  the  S.,  first  holds  the  eye.  Next  the  sin- 
gular carve  in  the  blue  Androscoggin  around  the  Lary  Farm,  arching  like  a  bow 
drawn  taut.  Directly  beneath  us  lay  two  islands  in  the  river, — one  of  a  diamond 
shape,  the  other  cot  precisely  like  a  huge  kite,  and  ftinged  most  charmingly  with 
green.  Down  the  valley,  Shelbume,  GUead,  W.  Bethel,  and  Bethel  were  faiid  into 
the  landscape  with  rich  mosaics  of  grove,  and  grass,  and  ripening  grain,  needing  a 
brush  dipped  in  molten  opal  to  paint  their  wavering,  tremulous  beauty.  Direct^ 
opposite,  seemingly  only  an  arrow-shot's  distance,  were  the  nuBet  ravines  of  M<niaa 
and  the  shadow-cooled  stairways  of  Carter.  "    (Sxajui  Kino.) 


30.  Mount  Surprise. 

This  peak  is  on  a  lower  ridge  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and  is  aboat  2J  M.  from 
Gorham,  whence  it  may  be  reached  in  about  2  hrs.  The  path  was  for- 
merly a  good  one,  adapted  for  the  ascent  of  saddle-horses ;  bat  it  has  been 
neglected,  and  is  now  obscured  in  some  places  by  bushes  and  wood-chop- 
pings.  The  entrance  of  the  path  may  be  found  throngh  the  pastures  near 
J.  R.  Hitchcock*s,  although  it  formerly  passed  in  from  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Peabody,  near  the  highway-bridge.  The  services  of  a  guide  will  be  useful 
at  least  in  getting  the  visitor  fairly  started  in  the  woods.    The  joote  to 
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Surprise  is  the  lower  half  of  the  bridle-path  to  Mt.  Moriah,  and  was  for- 
merly a  broad,  plain,  and  well-travelled  way.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
people  of  Gorham  would  have  it  once  more  opened  and  put  in  order,  —  a 
work  which  would  involve  but  little  outlay  in  comparison  to  the  benefits 
teeming. 

Mount  Surprise  is  a  ledgy  knoll  rising  boldly  from  the  long  flank  of  Mo- 
riah,  and  commanding  a  very  noble  ♦  view.  On  the  S.  S.  E.  is  the  main 
peak  of  Moriah,  over  a  green  wooded  spur,  with  the  Imp  on  the  r.  Then 
comes  Mt.  Washington,  flanked  by  Boott*s  Spur  on  the  1.,  and  by  the 
high  humps  of  Mt.  Clay  on  the  r.  The  noble  peaks  of  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  Madison  are  next  seen,  with  Pine  Mt  below,  on  the  r.  Farther  away 
are  the  Crescent  and  Randolph  Ranges,  Mt.  Starr  King,  and  the  broken 
lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  over  which  are  the  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks. 
The  Stratford,  Bowback,  and  Deer  Mts.  are  in  the  distant  N.  W.  Close  at 
hand  on  the  N.  is  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  with  the  rocky  ridges  of  Mts. 
Hayes  and  Baldcap  over  it,  and  Gorham's  white  houses  below.  Farther 
away  towards  the  N.  N.  E.  are  the  mountains  about  the  Grafton  Notch, 
and  the  pointed  peak  of  Goose-Eye;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  long  and 
beautiful  valley  of  Shelbume. 

Mtw  Surprise  was  a  Ikvorite  resort  of  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  no  description  of  its 
view  can  equal  that  which  he  wrote :  "  Looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Peabody,  we 
see  ttie  fire  highest  peaks  of  the  Washington  range,  but  a  full  view  is  given  of  two 
only, — Madison,  the  Apollo  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  Herculean  structure  of  Wash- 
ington, with  his  high,  liard  shoulders  and  stalwart  spurs.  There  are  very  few  hills 
of  moderate  height  accessible  by  bridle-paths,  from  which  a  good  view  of  any  portion 
of  the  great  range  can  be  gained,  — positions  near  enough  to  reveal  the  extent  and 
frefthoeM  of  the  forests,  and  yet  far  enough  to  allow  the  effect  of  light  and  symmetry. 
We  know  of  none  so  favorable  in  both  these  respects  as  Mt.  Surprise.  It  ought  to  be 
to  Oorham  what  Mt.  Willard  is  to  the  Notch.  Certainly  after  several  visits  to  Mt.  Wil- 
lard,  when  the  senses  have  become  used  to  the  impression,  at  first  so  startling,  made 
by  looUng  over  the  cliff  into  the  awftil  £^lf  of  the  Notch,  the  view  gained  there  of  the 
•muBits  of  the  Washington  chain,  especially  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  is  more  fascinating 
to  an  artistic  sense.  And  Mt.  Surprise  gives  a  still  more  striking  spectacle.  Plain 
vroee,  however  eloquent,  is  no  fit  medium  to  describe  that  proud  smooth  swell  of 
Madison  from  the  Peabody  Valley  to  a  peak  that  pricks  the  sky.  It  needs  rhythm ; 
It  needs  the  buoyant  surge  of  a  blank-verse  like  that  of  Coleridge,  to  ensoul  the  fas- 
cination of  that  soaring  beauty,  which  spires  at  last  into  granite  grandeur.  There 
Is  no  point  among  the  New-Hampshire  hills  where  the  '  hymn  in  the  valley  of  Cha- 
monni  *  breaks  from  the  lips  so  readily  as  here.  And  if  one  wants  to  see  forest-costume 
In  the  utmost  richness  of  folds  and  retinue,  let  him  look  at  the  broad  miles  of  wilder- 
news  that  flow  down  the  opposing  sides  of  Carter  and  Bladison One  is  tempted 

to  believe  that  these  two  points — the  tops  of  Carter  and  Madison  — were  lifted  up 
gradually  fh>m  the  level  land  at  first,  and  held  off  from  each  other  just  far  enough 
to  let  the  forests  droop  in  the  most  graceful  folds  from  them,  and  meet  with  trails 
soft  as  velvet  upon  the  valley.  ""-^ 

**  Ah,  and  what  intensity  of  expression  In  the  ragged  crest  of  Adams,  which  starts 
oat,  It  may  be,  firom  a  melting  fog,  and  overtops  the  gentler  slopes  of  Madison ;  ao<l 
what  energy  in  these  &r-running  southward  braces  of  Washington,  engraved  per- 
haps upon  a  white  cloud-background,  —  each  worn  to  the  rocky  bone  by  the  tor- 
rents of  8amm«r,  and  the  slower  but  more  penetrative  wrath  of  winter  cold !  It  is 
indeed  rich  mnaio  for  the  eye  that  is  afforded  by  the  quintette  of  summits  seen  fh>uai 
Mt.  Sorpriae ;  and  one  who  can  detect  some  dim  analogy  between  tones  and  forms 
will  ind  increased  delight  here  in  seeing  how,  in  the  mountain  choir,  the  Bhup  so- 
prano of  Madison  Is  brought  into  contrast  and  balance  with  the  heavy  bass  of  Wash- 
ington, and  how  the  bodijr  of  the  harmony  Is  filled  up  by  the  tenor  of  Adai&a^\)M& 
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buitone  of  Jeffnvon,  and  the  alto  of  Clay,  whose  bulk  and  lines  are  merely  Bug- 
tested  by  their  crests  that  jut  into  view. 

*'  But  a  sweeter  melody  still  is  offered  to  the  eye  that  turns  from  the  great  hills  to 
the  Androscoggin  iutervale.  It  is  the  strength  that  *  setteth  fiut  the  mountains  ' 
which  appeals  to  us  on  the  W.  ;  on  the  £  we  have  the  smile  of  the  landscape,  the 
fluent  curves  of  the  river  moving  '  like  charity  among  its  children  dear,'  the  sweet 
phrases  which  man  has  added  to  the  wild  natural  music,  the  colors  vivid  and  ten- 
der that  glow  upon  winding  miles  of  shorn  grass  and  ripening  grain  No  mountain 
as  high  as  Washington  can  offer,  in  its  comprehensive  pageant,  any  one  passage  so 
lovelv  as  this  nearer  view  fh>m  Mt.  Surprise  of  the  fhrms  that  border  the  Andros- 
coggin. Here  the  infinite  goodness  responds  by  appropriate  symbols  to  the  infinite 
migesty  which  is  represented  by  the  barren  hills.'' 

3L  Mount  HoriaL 

This  fine  mountain  is  on  the  N.  part  of  the  great  eastern  range,  between 
Mt  Carter  and  the  unnamed  peaks  over  Shelburne.  It  attains  a  height  of 
4,653  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  8,841  It.  above  Gorham.  On  account  of  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country  in  this  vicinity,  the  greater  part  of 
the  range  remains  unexplored,  and  the  name  Moriah  is  applied  to  nearly 
all  the  peaks  and  ridges  between  the  Androscoggin,  Wild,  and  Peabody 
Kivers,  over  an  area  of  nearly  20  square  miles.  The  crests  N.  of  Moriah 
are  of  commanding  altitudes  and  fine  shapes,  and  deserve  individual 
names.  It  is  said  that  the  present  title  was  given  to  the  range  by  an  early 
settler  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  hill  of  that  name  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  good  pioneer  probably  thought  that  the 
height  and  extent  of  the  Hebrew  Moriah  must  have  been  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  events  which  transpired  thereon. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  house  on  the  summit,  and  a  smooth  and  well-worn  bridle- 

Ekth  led  up  to  it.  But  since  the  occupation  of  Gorham  by  the  railway,  the  bum- 
g  of  the  hotel,  and  the  construction  of  easy  roads  up  Mt  Washington,  this  route 
has  been  nearly  abandoned,  and  Is  now  in  bad  repair.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  on 
the  lower  half,  and  the  route  from  Surprise  to  Moriah  is  comparatively  plain  and 
easy,  —  after  traversing  the  tangled  hollow  S.  £.  of  the  former  It  is  about  2^  M. 
from  Surprise  to  Moriah,  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  being  1  M.  firom  Surj^rise. 
Beyond  this  point  the  trail  leads  among  and  over  the  bold  nubbles  on  the  lofty 
crest-line,  traveniine  a  fine  forest  and  passing  some  picturesque  ledges.  Water  is 
found  at  various  pobts,  and  during  their  season  berries  are  abundant  Pleasant 
views  are  occasionally  ^ven  through  or  over  the  trees,  and  the  beautiful  woodland 
scenery  tempts  the  visitor  to  frequent  rests.  During  the  last  1^  M.  the  weary  pedes- 
trian is  disposed  to  think  that  each  of  the  rocky  knolls  which  he  is  forced  to  ascend 
is  the  final  peak.  When  the  latter  is  attained,  after  passing  the  ruins  of  a  smiill 
house  on  the  r.,  the  visitor  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  l>are  ledge  which  overlooks  a 
vast  area  of  country  in  a  wide  and  unbroken  prospect.  "  The  Ibrest-nath  itself — 
unequalled  as  for  as  we  know  in  the  whole  mountain  tour  —  is  loveqr  enough  to 
tempt  the  visitor,  independently  of  the  prospect  from  the  crown. " 

♦*  The  Ft«u?.  —  Toward  the  S.  W.  is  Mt.  Washington,  looming  up  in  the 
centre  of  a  line  of  vast  mountains,  and  flanked  on  the  1.  by  the  long 
and  lofty  terrace  of  Boott's  Spur,  which  ends  in  a  pile  of  crags.  Below 
the  Spur  are  the  striped  walls  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine,  with  the  gorge 
of  Raymond's  Cataract  and  the  upper  part  of  Huntington's  Ravine  on 
the  r.  On  the  r.  of  the  white  Summit  House,  and  below,  is  the  Half- 
WMjr  House,  over  which  are  the  rugged  humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  at  the  bead  of 
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tiie  Great  Gnlf.  More  to  the  r.  is  the  well-marked  and  smoothly  lined 
crest  of  Jefferson,  succeeded  by  the  stately  pyramid  of  Adams.  Just 
across  the  Peabody  Glen,  on  the  r.  of  Adams,  is  the  graceful  summit  of 
Madison,  whose  N.  flank  flows  off  into  the  Moose-River  Valley.  Pine  Mt. 
is  on  the  r.  of  Madison,  and  far  below  it.  Beyond,  over  the  flank  of  Madi- 
son, is  the  Randolph  Range,  with  the  Orescent  Mts.  more  to  the  E.  Mt. 
Starr  King  is  over  the  Randolph  Mts. ;  and  the  clustered  peaks  of  the  Pilot 
Mts.  are  over  the  Crescents.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  Pine  is  the  long  Deer 
Mt.,  with  the  white  Percy  Peaks  beyond,  and  the  Bowback  and  Stratford 
Mts.  in  the  background,  far  to  the  N.  W.  Greenes  Ledge  is  nearer  and 
more  to  the  r.,  with  Long  Mt,  in  Odell,  behind  it. 

Grorham  is  seen  below  the  mountain,  its  white  houses  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  rich  green  of  the  Androscoggin  meadows  and  the  dark  hues  of 
the  rearward  heights.  A  little  W.  of  N.  are  seen  the  pleasant  levels  of  the 
valley,  as  it  passes  through  Berlin  and  Milan,  flanked  on  the  1.  by  Mt. 
liWist,  the  Berlin  Heights,  and  the  Milan  Hills.  The  Dixville  and  Crys- 
tal Mts.  are  far  beyond,  low  down  on  the  horizon. 

Across  the  Androscoggin  Valley  is  the  bold  rocky  ridge  of  Mt.  Hayes, 
with  ledges  on  the  S.  of  its  plateau-summit.  The  ridge  stretches  away 
to  the  r.  to  Mt.  Baldcap,  a  round-topped  and  ledgy  peak  over  the  bright 
glens  of  Shelbume.  Beyond  this  ridge,  a  little  E.  of  N.,  and  far  away  on 
the  horizon,  are  the  Magalloway  Mts.,  with  the  conspicuous  peak  of  Mt. 
Carmel  looming  out  of  the  blue  distance  and  Mt.  Dustin  somewhat  nearer. 
Farther  S.  is  Mt.  Aziscoos,  which  is  near  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Umbagog. 

The  N.  peaks  of  Moriah  are  now  seen,  covered  with  white  rocks,  and 
rising  nobly  be^'ond  a  deep  ravine.  In  this  direction  are  seen  the  high 
peaks  of  Mt.  Ingalls  and  Goose-Eye;  and  between  their  crests  are  the 
mountains  toward  the  Grafton  Notch,  Speckled  Mt.,  the  Bear-River  White 
Cap,  and  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap.  Then  comes  a  third  N.  peak  of 
Moriah,  reaching  a  great  height  and  sun-ounded  with  steep  gray  cliffs. 
A  eluster  of  the  chief  peaks  of  Maine  is  now  seen  towards  the  N.  E  ,  the 
distant  Mt  Bigelow  being  over  the  Grafton  Notch,  with  Saddleback  on  the 
r.,  and  Mt  Abraham  nearly  in  a  line  over  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap. 
Nearer  Moriah  are  the  fair  glens  of  the  Androscoggin,  stretching  through 
Gilead  and  Bethel,  with  the  shaggy  ledges  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  in  their 
midst,  and  on  the  r.  Mt  Calabo,  a  double  ridge  with  a  bare  top.  Over 
this  valley,  and  q^arly  in  line  with  Puzzle  Mt,  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Mt 
Blue,  in  Avon. 

On  the  E.  is  the  great  Wild-River  Forest,  stretching  down  the  long 
valley,  across  which,  S.  of  E.,  is  the  heavy  double-headed  ridge  of  Mt. 
Boyce,  about  5  M.  distant,  and  on  the  Maine  border.  Over  Royce  is  the 
rounded  top  of  Speckled  Mt.,  and  through  the  gap  on  the  r.  is  a  part  of 
Upper  Kezar  Pond,  beyond  which  are  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.,  in  Waterford. 
Mora  to  the  S.  are  Upper  Moose  Pond,  Highland  Lake,  and  part  of  Lou^ 
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Pond;  and  then  Mt.  Pleasant  conies  into  view,  showing  a  long  ridge  rising 
from  apparent  levels  and  crowned  by  a  white  house.  The  ocean  is  seen 
in  this  direction  for  a  long  distance,  but  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
sky,  except  at  earl}'^  morning,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  from  it.  With  a 
powerful  glass,  on  a  clear  day,  the  city  of  Portland  is  visible  to  the  1.  of 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Over  a  bare  spot  on  the  first  ridge  S.  of  and  close  to  Mo- 
riah  are  the  two  sharp  peaks  of  Baldface,  covered  with  white  rocks,  6-6 
M.  distant  across  an  untrodden  wilderness.  Beyond  and  on  the  r.  of  Bald- 
face  are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Sable,  rising  from  the  heart  of  the  Wild-River 
Forest;  and  farther  to  the  r.,  nearly  over  Sable,  is  the  symmetrical  cone 
of  Kiarsarge,  crowned  by  a  house,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Mt.  Bartlett. 
Due  S.  over  the  highlands  about  the  Perkins  Notch  is  Double- Head,  the 
S.  peak  nearly  eclipsed  by  that  on  the  N.,  over  which  the  rich  Saco  Valley 
is  seen,  stretching  away  to  the  remote  distance.  Walker's  Pond  and  other 
localities  in  Conway  are  discernible.  On  the  r.  of  Double-Head  is  Thorn 
Mt.,  with  the  clear-cut  ridges  of  Moat  Mt.  over  its  r.  flank.  - 

Corrections  for  1880-81, 

The  path  from  Oorham  to  the  summit  of  Xt.  Xoriah  has  been  cleared 
and  put  in  admirable  order  by  Prof.  R  T.  Quimby,  who  occupied  this 
peak  as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in 
1879,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Gorham  House  will  keep  it  in  good  repair. 
Horses  are  now  able  to  ascend  by  this  route,  and  the  noblest  peak  on  the 
north-eastern  ranges  is  now  once  more  happily  accessible.  There  is  a  lai^ge 
boulder  on  Moriah  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  |  M.  from  the  top, 
and  20  rods  from  the  path,  by  a  path  divei^ging  on  the  r.  (ascending).  It 
was  evidently  removed  from  some  remote  place.  The  boulder  is  26  ft. 
high,  and  15-20  ft.  square,  resting  only  on  a  few  square  feet  of  rock,  and 
weighs  500  -  600  pounds.  It  bears  the  name  of  Quimby* 8  Pillow,  in  honor 
of  Prof.  E.  T.  Quimby. 

The  following  corrections  are  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  Surveyors  (see 
page  119):  "Mt.  Ingalls  does  not  appear  as  a  peak,  but  rather  as  a  flat 
summit.  I  should  prefer  to  say:  In  this  direction  are  seen  Mt.  Ingalls 
and  the  two  peaks  of  Goose  Eye,  which  from  this  direction  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  circular  saw. .  .  .  Mt.  Carmel  is  8°  to  10^  to  the  I.  of  Baldcap, 
having  a  very  steep  drop-off  on  the  r.  and  a  long  high  ridge  on  the  L  A 
few  degrees  to  the  1.  is  Magalloway  Mt.,  of  similar  shape.  Just  to  the 
1.  of  Baldcap,  and  much  nearer  than  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt  Dustan  can  be 
recognized  from  its  cone-shaped  and  insulated  peak.  Almost  directly  over 
Baldcap,  and  10  M.  beyond  Dustan,  can  be  seen  Mt.  Aziscoos,  a  long  bare 
ridge  running  N.W.  and  S.E." 

The  stately  and  conspicuous  peak  which  lies  on  the  E.  of  Moriah,  over 
the  Androscoggin  Valley,  is  as  yet  nameless^  althoBgfa,  for  convenience' 
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■kke,  it  Is  sometimes  called  the  SheUmme  Moriah,     It  has  often  been 
visited  by  parties  from  Shelbnme. 

Xsndolph  Hill.  An  old  road  which  diverges  from  the  Jefferson-Hill 
zoad  at  Scater^  ott  Randolph  Hill,  and  leads  1  M.  N.  and  1^  M.  W., 
ascending  the  long  slope  of  Randolph  Mt.,  leads  to  a  point  which  com- 
mands a  superb  view  of  the  Presidential  Range,  especially  of  Mt.  Adams 
and  King's  Ravine,  and  also  gives  a  prospect  of  Goose  Eye,  in  its  wide 
horizon.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  views  in  the  State,  and  well 
ie|«ys  the  labor  of  the  ascent^  which  can  be  made  by  carriage.  (See 
page  111) 

32.  Shelbnme. 

Boardlng-boiuies.— The  Winthrop  Honse  and  T.  J.  Hubbard^s  (40  gaests 
each;  $6-8  a  week),  near  the  station;  Gates  Cottage  (90  guests),  at  ib»  foot  <^ 
Baldcap,  and  commanding  a  noble  view ;  G  Philbrook-s  (30  guests),  N.  of  t^e  An- 
droscoggin and  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town ;  Charles  Philbrook's  (26  guests)  and  D. 
Evanses  (15  guests),  towards  Gorluun. 

Shelbume  has  259  inhabitants,  and  covers  18,140  acres  of  land,  of  which 
15,000  acres  are  ragged  and  mountainous,  and  the  remainder  is  along  the 
river,  and  forms  the  richest  of  intervales.  The  present  population  is  but 
about  half  that  of  the  town  in  1850.  Farming  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people,  the  best  estate  being  Judge  Burbank's  White-Mt.  Stock-Farm. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Androscoggin  River,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  three  bridges,  and  receives  the  waters  of  ten  brooks,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Rattlo  River.  The  chief  mountains  of  the  town  are 
Ingalls,  Baldcap,  and  the  N.  peaks  of  Moriah,  which  are  sometimes 
ascended  by  the  ravine  of  Rattle  River.  The  hamlet  of  Shelbume  is  near 
the  railway  station,  and  has  a  small  church.    It  is  723  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Mr.  King  sajs  of  the  road  through  Shelbume,  down  to  the  Gilead  Bridge  on  the 
8.  bank  and  back  to  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge  on  the  N.  bank :  "  No  drive  of  equal 
length  among  the  mountains  offers  more  varied  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  historic  and  traditional  associations  involved  with  the  prominent  points 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  scientific  attractions  connected  with  some  portions  of  the 

IOML" 

Xt.  Ingalls  has  often  been  ascended,  of  late  years,  by  the  Hoboken 
people  who  summer  at  Shelbume,  by  the  side-road  leadmg  in  from  Lily 
Pond,  1  M.  S.  of  Harvey  Philbrook's,  to  Ingalls  River,  and  thence  by  old 
and  overgrown  logging-roads  up  the  stream  and  beyond,  to  the  summit, 
which  is  8  -9  M.  from  the  highway.  The  top  (3,544  ft.  high)  is  an  open 
ridge,  ^  M.  long,  covered  with  mossy  rocks  and  patches  of  scrub,  through 
which  deer-psths  run.  There  is  a  spring  K  of  and  below  the  highest 
point  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge.  The  view  includes  the  Kennebec  Peaks, 
Sebago  Lake,  and  much  of  Western  Maine,  Mts.  Pleasant,  Boyce,  Baldface, 
Choooma,  the  Carter-Moriah  and  Presidential  Ranges,  Cherry^  Baldcap, 
the  Pilots,  and  a  grand  prospect  of  Goose  Eye  and  Speckled. 
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Xt.  Baldoap  (page  123)  has  been  thorougbly  explored  by  the  Hoboken 
Appalachians  for  five  years.  It  consists  of  four  rocky  terraces,  or  knobs, 
—  Mt  Joe,  nearest  the  valley,  1,670 'ft.  high  ;  Middle  Mt,  2,000  ft;  the 
bald  peak,  2,736  ft. ;  and  a  dark  dome-like  summit  still  farther  N.,  3,081 
ft.  high,  and  4-  5  M.  from  Gates  Cottage.  The  latter  is  practically  clear, 
having  been  burned  over,  and  views  the  Presidential  and  Carter-Moriah 
Ranges,  Lafayette,  Cherry,  the  Randolph,  Pilot,  and  Percy  Mts.,  Berlin 
and  the  valley,  the  velvety  Success  Wilderness,  the  mountains  about  Diz- 
ville  and  Umbagog,  Goose  Eye,  Speckled,  Ingalls,  the  Bethel  hills,  Bald- 
face,  Caribou,  and  Royce.  A  path  has  been  cut  to  Dream  Lake  (2,596  ft. 
high),  between  the  bald  peak  and  the  dome,  from  whose  N.  E.  shore  a 
lovely  view  of  Washington,  Adams,  and  Madison  is  given.  The  Giant 
Tails  are  on  the  outlet,  and  are  very  noble  during  high  water.  They  are 
1^-2  M.  from  the  road,  by  a  path  from  the  Peabody  farm.  On  the  £. 
of  Baldcap,  6  M.  from  the  highway  (by  obscure  logging-roads),  is  the 
remarkable  bit  of  rock  architecture  known  as  Lary^a  Flume ;  and  on 
this  slope,  also,  are  the  Dryad  FallSf  where  a  brook  glides  for  a  great 
distance  over  highly  inclined  ledges ;  and  the  Moss  and  Gentian  Ponds, 
whose  waters  fall  thread-like  from  the  mosses  downward  towards  Mill 
Brook,  and  are  called  the  Dripping  Wells. 

The  Bowls  and  Pitchers  are  on  Mill  Brook,  1  M.  from  the  highway,  and 
show  a  series  of  curious  falls  and  pot-holes  in  the  solid  granite  rock.  The 
Crag^  just  K  of  Gates  Cottage,  and  Crowds  Nest,  1  M.  E.  of  Harvey  Phil- 
brook*s,  are  easily  ascended  and  far-viewing  spurs,  1,800-1,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  600-800  it.  above  the  valley. 
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fflielbnme  was  granted  to  Hark  H.  Wentworth  and  others  in  1771,  and  iraa  oeen- 
pled  by  settlers  in  1770.  In  the  autumn  of  1776  a  party  of  American  soldiers 
eBoexsed  firom  the  forest  into  the  town,  haying  deserted  from  the  army  which  lay 
hefinw  Quebec  and  croaeed  the  wilderness  amid  terrible  suffsrings.  One  of  their 
Bomber,  named  Hall,  was  left  near  the  frontier,  exhausted  and  &mine-stricken. 
He  was  found  by  a  searching  party,  dead,  with  his  foce  in  the  water  of  the  brook, 
which  has  since  been  known  as  Hall's  Stream.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  town  an 
Indian  passed  through  the  settlement,  and  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  a  pack 
of  wolves,  and  devoured,  after  an  heroic  struggle.  Not  long  afterward  his  bones  and 
clothing  were  found,  with  the  carcasses  of  seven  huge  wolves  alongside.  In  1781 
tbs  Canadian  Indians  ravaged  the  town. 

Mo$e*  Rock  is  a  ledge  near  the  road  W.  of  the  village,  which  is  60  X  90 
ft.  in  area,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  During  the  early  sur- 
yeys,  the  best  lot  in  the  town  was  offered  to  whoever  would  climb  it, 
whereupon  Moses  lugalls,  removing  his  shoes,  ran  up  its  face  and  won  the 
reward.  It  is  said  that  a  hound  once  pursued  a  moose  over  this  cliff,  and 
both  fell  to  the  bottom  dead. 

Oranny  StarHrd's  Ledge  is  near  this  point,  and  once  supported  an 
enormous  boulder  (since  blasted  for  railway  work),  under  which  Granny 
Starbird,  the  ancient  doctress  of  this  region,  remained  all  night,  during  a 
tremendous  mountain-storm,  standing  and  holding  her  horse. 

The  Shelbume  Banna  are  a  series  of  not  very  remarkable  potholes,  oc- 
'  cnrring  in  the  upper  glens  of  Pea  Brook,  over  1  M.  from  the  road,  on  an 
old  logging-track. 

Xt*  Winthrop  is  in  the  town  of  Shelbume,  and  occupies  a  favorable 
position  for  overlooking  the  Androscoggin  Valley.  The  summit  is  a  little 
over  1  M.  from  the  Winthrop  House,  and  is  reached  by  a  wood-road  which 
leads  to  the  r.  from  the  main  road  E.  of  the  hotel,  crosses  a  pasture  and 
ascends  the  slope.  The  summit  is  composed  of  uneven  ledges,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  trees. 

The  View  from  the  top  includes  a  long  sweep  of  the  valley,  whose  ver- 
dant meadows  are  banded  by  the  gracefully  winding  Androscoggin  River. 
Nearly  N.,  across  the  valley,  is  Baldcap,  beyond  which  are  the  high  ridges 
towards  Mt.  Ingalls.  More  distant,  and  farther  to  the  r.,  are  the  many 
mountains  of  Newry  and  other  ranges  of  Western  Maine,  sweeping  down 
by  the  glens  of  Gilead  to  the  broadening  plains  of  Bethel. 
,  The  best  view  of  the  White  Mts.  is  gained  from  a  point  below  the  woods 
on  the  farther  slope  of  the  summit.  The  great  ranges  of  Mts.  Moriah  and 
Carter  are  near  at  hand,  across  a  dark  wooded  valley ;  and  the  N.  £.  crest 
of  Moriah  towers  on  the  r.  Beyond  these  are  seen  the  northern  presidential 
peaks,  massively  outlined  and  boldly  advanced. 

Hark  Hill  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  glens  of  Oilead,  and 
was  so  named  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  reftige  on  its  summit  during 
the  Indian  foray  of  1781,  and  heard  thence  the  wboopings  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  night.  It  was  a  war-party  of  Canadian  Indians  who  had  made  an  attack  on 
Betliel,  and,  on  their  return-march,  sacked  several  houses  in  Shelbume,  and  killed 
one  man  and  captured  another.  The  next  morning  Haric  Hill  was  evacuated,  and 
the  people  fled  through  the  wilderness  to  Fryebnig,  60  M.  distant. 
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Near  the  point  where  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge  road  diverges  from  the  Shelbnnie  road 
Is  a  small  hill  whence  is  obtained  the  nobte  Tiew  described  by  Starr  King :  *'  Ht. 
Madison  sits  on  a  plateau  over  the  Androscoggin  meadows.  No  intervening  ridgee 
hide  his  pyramid,  or  break  the  keen  lines  of  his  sides,  lie  towers  clear,  STmmetrical, 
and  proud  against  the  vivid  blue  of  the  western  sky.  And  as  if  the  bright  fore- 
ground of  the  meadows,  golden  in  the  afternoon  light,  and  the  velvety  softness  of 
the  vague  blue  shadows  tliatdim  the  desolation  of  the  mountain,  and  the  hu^  that 
flame  on  tlie  peaks  of  its  lower  ridges,  and  the  vigor  of  its  sweep  upwards  to  a  sharp 
crest,  are  not  enough  to  perfect  the  artistic  finish  of  the  picture,  a  yiiatnc  is  grace- 
fhUy  carved  out  of  two  nearer  hills,  to  seclude  it  firom  any  neighboring  roughness 
around  the  Peabody  valley,  and  to  narrow  into  the  most  shapely  proportionB  the 
plateau  from  wtiich  it  soars.'' 

The  Lead-KIhe  Bridge  is  about  4  M.  from  Gorham,  and  2  M.  from 
Shelbume  village.  From  its  centre  a  noble  *  view  is  obtained  of  Mt. 
Madison,  with  Adams  over  it  and  Washington  to  the  1.,  the  river  forming 
a  beautiful  foreground. 

**  The  best  time  to  make  the  visit  is  between  five  and  seven  of  the  afternoon. 
Then  the  lights  are  softest,  and  the  shadows  richest  on  the  foliage  of  the  islands  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  lower  mountain  sides.  And  then  the  gigantic  gray  pyramid 
of  Madison  with  its  pointed  apex,  back  of  which  peers  the  ra^ed  crest  of  Adams, 
shows  to  the  best  advantage.  It  fills  up  the  whole  distance  of  the  scene.  The  view 
is  one  of  uncommon  simplicity  and  symmetry.  Tlie  roiling  slopes  upon  tlie  base  of 
Mt.  Moriah  on  one  side,  and  the  jutting  spurs  of  Mts.  Hayes  and  Baldcap  on  the 
other,  compose  an  effective  avenue  through  which  the  eye  roams  upward  to  the 
higlier  mountain  that  sits  back  as  on  a  throne.  ....  [It  is]  a  view  which  at  once 
takes  the  eye  captive,  and  not  only  claims  front  rank  among  the  richest  landscapes 
that  are  combined  in  New  Hampshire  out  of  the  White  Mts.  and  the  streams  they 
fted,  but  impresses  travellers  tliat  are  fresh  from  Europe  as  one  of  the  loveliest  pic- 
tures which  Iiave  been  shown  to  them  on  the  earth For  eye-landscape,  to  be 

ei^oyed  without  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  canvas,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  scene  where  greater  beauty  of  river  and  islands  is  crowi^  with  a  moan- 
tain  so  bold  and  yet  so  tenderly  tinted,  so  symmetrical  and  yet  so  masculine,  so 
satis&ctory  in  height  without  losing  on  the  sur&ce  clearness  and  vigor  of  detaiL** 
(King.) 

The  lead-mine  was  about  2  M.  from  the  bridge,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  in  a 
deep  mica-slate  ravine,  where  are  found  veins  of  sine,  copper,  and  silver-bearing 
lead-ore,  sometimes  in  heavy  masses  of  fine  quality.  Three  pounds  of  silver  were 
derived  firom  a  ton  of  lead-ore.    The  mine  hua  long  been  abandoned. 

The  Gates  Cottage  is  about  2  M.  E.  of  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge,  on  the  N. 

side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Baldcap.    It  is  on  high  ground, 

and  a  rich  *  view  is  enjoyed  either  from  the  house  or  from  the  arbor  on  an 

adjacent  knoll. 

**  How  gprand  and  complete  is  the  landscape  that  stretches  befbre  us  as  we  look  np 
fhe  river  7-8  M.  to  the  base  of  Madison  and  to  the  bulk  <tf  Washington,  whose 
majestic  dome  rises  over  two  curving  walls  of  rock,  that  are  set  beneath  it  like 
wings!  Seen  in  the  afternoon. light,  we  Androscoggin  and  its  meadows  lock,  more 
lovely  tiian  on  any  portion  of  the  road  between  BetlMl  and  Oorham,  and  more  fiu- 
cinating  than  any  piece  of  river-scenery  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  look  upon 
in  the  mountain-region The  Shelbume  view  is  superior  in  simplicity,  large- 
ness of  feature,  and  bold  picturesqueneea.  In  graceful  pietoresquaness  it  most 
yield  to  Conway,  but  the  mountain-forms  in  Madison  and  the  crest  of  Jtfierson  an 
more  spirited  and  decisive."    (Staae  Koia.)  ^ 
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33.   Mount  Baldeap. 

Mt  Baldoap  is  N.  of  the  ceofcral  part  of  fflielbanM,  sod  is  2^  ft  above  the  raa. 
n  it  ft  TMt  pile  of  ledges,  heaped  abore  each  other  Hoe  over  line,  and  abounds  with 
blueberries  in  their  season.  The  top  is  wooded,  bat  a  fine  view  is  cmnmanded  fh>m 
adjacent  ledges,  marked  bj  piles  of  stones.  The  best  route  of  attack  is  from  the 
Feabodj  fkrm,  about  1  M.  E.  of  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge,  whence  the  ascent  may  be 
made  in  1^-2  hm.  A  plain  path  leads  in  from  the  house  to  a  secluded  pasture-lot, 
and  runs  out  again  towards  the  mountain  from  its  r.  upper  comer.  When  it  reaches 
theereat  of  the  first  ridge,  the  path  should  be  left,  and  the  visitor  ascends  to  the  1. 
obltqoe,  following  up  the  spur  through  a  pleasant  second-growth  forest,  and  then 
over  fhr-Tiewing  ledges.  There  is  another  good  and  &r-viewing  path  from  Gates 
Cottage. 

♦  Tht  View  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  from  Mt.  Hayes.  Mt. 
Ingalls  is  a  little  N.  of  £.,  and  is  flanlsed  by  the  more  distant  hills  of  Gilead 
and  Bethel,  prominent  among  which  is  Tumble  Down  Dick.  The  beauti- 
ful Androscoggin  is  seen  in  this  direction  for  many  leagues,  winding  grace- 
fully through  the  rich  meadows  and  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  heights. 
To  the  S.  of  Bethel  is  Mt  Calabo,  a  long  ridge  with  a  little  peak  on  the 
N.;  snd  on  its  r.  is  Mt.  Royce,  round-topped  and  massive.  Over  the  bend 
of  the  river  below  Shelbume  is  the  N.  extension  of  Baldface,  about  which 
are  the  dark  highlands  of  the  Wild-River  Forest.  Mt.  Winthrop  is  the  low 
eminence  E.  of  S.  across  the  valley,  with  pastures  on  its  sides.  Near  its 
base  is  the  hamlet  of  Shelbume,  with  the  bare  ledge  of  Moses*  Rock  on 
the  r.,  over  which  and  on  the  r.  are  the  many  peaks  and  lofty  ridges  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  indented  by  the  ravines  of  Rattle  River  and  Pea  Brook,  and  bear- 
ing Mt  Surprise  on  its  r.  flank.  The  crest  of  Mt.  Carter  is  farther  to 
ther. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Washmgton,  on  whose  1.  is  Boott's  Spur, 
with  the  wall  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine  and  the  crags  of  the  Lion*s  Head. 
The  Half-Way  House  and  portions  of  the  carriage-road  are  seen,  leading 
up  to  the  white  hotel  on  the  last  summit.  The  next  view-line  is  up  the 
entire  length  of  the  Great  Gulf  to  Mt.  Clay,  whose  uneven  rolling  crests 
are  seen  at  its  head.  Somewhat  nearer,  and  to  the  r.,  are  the  long  stony 
ridges  of  Madison,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  peak,  behind  which  is  the 
higher  crest  of  Adams,  of  graceful  shape  and  imposing  height.  In  this 
direction,  but  nearer,  is  the  low  and  leonine  shape  of  Pine  Mt ;  and  the 
rich  intervales  of  the  Androscoggin  fill  the  foreground,  traversed  by  the 
bright  sinuous  band  of  the  river. 

Over  the  N.  flank  of  Madison  is  the  distant  blue  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt, 
on  whose  r.  and  nearer  are  the  Randolph  and  Crescent  Mts.,  the  Pliny 
Range,  and  the  Pilot  Mts.,  all  mingled  in  a  wide  wilderness  of  wavy  crests 
and  wooded  slopes.  A  picturesque  and  irregular  ridge  runs  W.  from 
Baldeap,  dotted  with  low  sharp  cliffs  and  bristling  knobs. 

I>remin  I«a1ce  is  nearly  N.  of  the  mountain,  and  is  seen  from  ledges  on  that  side, 
te  below  in  liM  forest 
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34.   Berlin  Falls. 

Hotel.  —  The  Mt-Foiiiit  House  (kept  bj  M.  G.  Forist)  is  a  nnall  coantry-lnn 
oreriooking  the  river.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  passes  the  Tillage.  Stages  run  N. 
to  Milan  daily. 

The  town  of  Berlin  has  722  inhabitants,  and  covers  81,000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  1,840  are  improved,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  moun- 
tains and  forests.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Upper  Ammonoosnc,  Dead,  and 
Androscoggin  Rivers;  and  contains  parts  of  the  Pilot,  Pliny,  and  Crescent 
Mts.  Berlin  Falls  is  the  name  of  the  only  village,  which  is  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dead  and  Androscoggin  Rivers,  and  has  a  railway  station  and 
a  small  church.  It  is  the  site  of  the  great  mills  of  the  Berlin  Lumber 
Company,  which  saw  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  every 
year,  valued  at  about  $850,000.  The  logs  are  rafted  down  the  Andros- 
coggin from  the  northern  forests  and  the  Umbagog  country. 

This  town  was  granted  in  1771  to  Sir  William  Mayne,  of  Barbadoes,  and  others  of 
his  ftmily,  and  Imre  the  name  of  Maynesborough  until  1829.  The  population  has 
more  than  trebled  within  20  years,  on  account  of  the  raj^d  derelopment  at  the  lum- 
ber business. 

The  *  Berlin  Falls  are  5-6  M.  from  Gorham,  and  are  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  Berlin-Falls  railway  station.  They  are  visited  by  a  path  -which 
turns  in  near  a  squalid  shanty  on  the  £.  of  the  road,  and  soon  reaches  a 
foot-bridge  over  the  gorge.  Just  before  descending  to  this  point,  the  path 
crosses  a  line  of  ledges  whence  is  gained  a  view  of  the  Presidential  Range 
in  the  S.  S.  E,  Stan'  King's  much-lauded  view  from  the  bridge  itself  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  growth  of  a  curtain  of  trees  on  the  adjacent  shore. 
The  vicinity  of  the  falls,  though  so  near  an  uncomely  village,  is  fortu- 
nately surrounded  by  trees,  and  remains  in  a  comparatively  primitive 
condition.  The  Androscoggin'  River  here  descends  nearly  200  ft.  in  1  M. 
of  its  course,  in  a  series  of  powerful  falls  and  rapids,  and  is  conflned  be- 
tween high  and  curving  walls  of  dark  schist.  The  main  fall  is  just  above 
the  bridge,  and  is  noticeable  for  massiveness  and  power  rather  than  for 
altitude.  From  this  point  the  stream  dashes  down  a  line  of  vexed  rapids 
until  it  comes  out  on  the  widenings  below.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  high 
wooded  island,  traversed  and  encircled  by  paths,  and  separated  from  the 
£.  banic  by  a  deep  gorge,  filled  with  fantastically  piled  boulders  and  watei^ 
worn  rocks.  The  river  formerly  poured  vast  bodies  of  water  through  this 
chasm  during  the  season  of  floods. 

"  We  do  not  think  that  in  New  England  there  is  any  passage  of  river  paaaion  Chat 

will  compare  with  the  Berlin  Falls Here  we  have  a  strong  river  that  shrinks  but 

very  little  in  long  droughts,  and  that  is  fed  by  the  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes,  pouring 
a  clean  and  powerful  tide  through  a  narrow  granite  pass,  and  descendUng  nearly  200 

ft.  in  the  course  of  a  mile How  madly  it  hurls  the  deep  transparent  amber 

down  the  pass  and  over  the  boulders,  —  flying  and  roaring  like  a  drove  of  young 
lions,  crowding  each  other  in  furious  rush  after  prey  in  sight !  On  the  bri<^,  we 
look  down  and  see  the  current  shooting  swifter  than  'the  arroinr  Rhone,'  and  over- 
lapped on  either  side  by  the  hissing  foam  thrown  back  by  each  of  the  rock  walls. 
Abore  the  bridge,  we  can  walk  on  the  ledge  of  the  right-hand  bank,  and  rit  down 
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where  'we  can  touch  the  water  and  see  the  most  powerfhl  plunge  of  all.  where  half 
the  riv^  leaps  in  a  smooth  cataract,  and,  around  a  lu^  rock  which,  though 
sonken,  seems  to  dlTide  the  motion  of  the  flood,  a  narrow  and  tremendous  current 
of  foam  shoots  into  the  pasd,  and  mingles  its  fury  at  once  with  the  hurden  of  the 
heavier  fiUL"    (Starr  Knio.) 

The  Alpine  Casoades  are  3^  M.  from  Gorham  and  1^  M.  from  Berlin 
Falls,  and  are  interesting  during  seasons  of  fall  water,  though  at  other 
times  they  are  rather  weak.  Carriages  are  left  near  the  road,  on  the  W. 
bank,  and  visitors  cross  the  Androscoggin  by  two  light  suspension-bridges, 
'  "suitable  only  for  pedestrians.  Just  above  the  main  bridge  is  a  cataract  in 
the  river,  which  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  cascades.  Oti  the  knoll  above 
the  bridge  is  a  small  house  where  refreshments  are  sold  and  where  a  toll 
of  25  c.  is  taken  from  each  visitor.  A  good  path  of  about  J  M.  long 
leads  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  Cascades,  whose  coarse  may  be 
followed  for  a  few  rods  by  means  of  stairways  and  ropes  on  the  ledges. 
The  precipitous  ledges  and  sharp  crags  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  afford 
every  facility  for  a  picturesque  fall,  when  enough  water  is  supplied  by 
heavy  rains. 

Xount  Foiist  is  over  the  village  of  Berlin  Falls,  and  may  be  ascended 
in  45  minutes  by  following  a  path  which  runs  from  the  houses  opposite 
the  railway  station  to  the  foot  of  the  ledges,  and  then  clambering  up  over 
the  rocks.  The  mountain  is  915  ft.  high  above  the  railway,  and  is  covered 
with  Ci^es  on  top,  the  sides  being  surrounded  with  high  bare  cliffs  of  im- 
posing dimensions.  According  to  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Forist  is  the  E.  end  of 
a  long  chain  which  includes  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Mts. 

35.  The  Milan  Eoad. 

The  roads  between  Berlin  Falls  and  Milan  Comer  afford  a  favorite  drive 
for  summer-visitors  in  this  section.  The  distance  between  the  two  villages 
is  about  8  M.,  and  the  roads  are  good,  following  the  course  of  the  An- 
droscoggin and  giving  panoramas  of  pleasant  valley-scenery  and  farming- 
lands.  Views  are  also  given  of  the  Percy  Peaks  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Stratford,  on  the  N.  W.,  and  of  Goose-Eye,  Chick  wolnepy,  and  the  border 
ridges  on  the  E.  The  road  W.  of  the  river  is  usually  taken  for  the  north- 
ward drive,  and  the  E.  road  for  the  return,  since  this  arrangement  enables 
one  to  see  the  Presidential  Range  at  its  best. 

BerUn  Heights  are  reached  by  a  road  which  diverges  from  the  W.  road 
near  an  old  school-house,  about  8  M.  from  Berlin  Falls.  The  ascent  by 
carriage  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  way; 
but  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasant  mountain-views  from  the  upper 
courses  of  the  hills.  The  road  is  about  1^  M.  long,  and  terminates  at  a 
fiurm-house. 

The  road  from  Milan  Comer  S.  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin 
cvoMes  Chandler's  Brook  about  2^  M.  below  the  village.    Soon  afterwards 
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%  point  it  reached  whence  one  of  the  best  riews  of  the  Presidential  Range 
may  be  gained,  and  thenceforward  until  Berlin  Falls  are  approached  the 
ooble  prospect  is  continued.  This  *  view  may  also  be  obtained  by  driv- 
ing 4  M.  from  Berlin  Falls  up  the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  returning 
slowly.  The  highest  peak  on  the  1.  is  Washington,  on  whose  r.  are  the 
eones  of  Madison  and  Adams,  with  the  notched  mound  of  Pine  Mt  in  the 
valley  below.  This  view  has  been  painted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  America,  and  is  now  in  England.  Starr  King  laments  that  so 
few  tourists  have  yet  taken  this  ride  and  enjoyed  its  superb  prospect 
The  excursion  may  easily  be  made  in  a  two-hours*  drive  from  Gorham  or 
a  shorter  route  from  Berlin  Falls.  The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  river  on  this 
reach  is  also  an  attractive  feature,  and  ^*  on  a  still  afternoon  it  sleeps  here 
as  though  it  had  not  been  troubled  above,  and  had  no  more  hard  fortune 
to  encounter  below.'* 

Of  the  main  view  from  the  E.  road,  Starr  King  sicys :  "  Mt.  Washington  has  lifted 
hiB  head  into  sight  beyond  Madison,  and  has  pushed  out  the  long  outline  of  the 
ridge  that  climbs  from  the  Pinkham  forest,  and  by  all  the  stairways  of  his  plateaus, 
to  his  cold  and  rugged  crown.  What  a  majestic  trio !  What  breadth  and  mass, 
and  yet  what  nervous  contours !  The  mountains  are  arranged  in  half-eirele,  so  that 
we  see  each  summit  perfectly  defined,  and  have  the  outline  of  each  on  its  character- 
istic side  lying  sharp  against  the  sky,  —  Adams  as  it  is  braced  from  the  N.,  Madison 
from  the  S.  £.,  Washington  from  the  8.  They  hide  the  other  summits  of  the  range 
entirely. 

"  The  Milan  view  is  superior  in  symmetry  to  Shelbume,  but  is  not  equal  to  Con- 
way in  variety  and  proportion.  The  arrangement  gives  three  distinct  distances 
almost  ungraduated.  First,  the  river  and  its  meadow  borders,  suddenly  cut  off  by 
the  dark  joining  of  the  long  &ittened  spur  of  the  Pilot  HilU,  and  the  abrupt  Mid 
higher  base  of  Mt.  Hayes ;  beyond  these  nothing  but  a  wide  space  of  gray  air ;  while 
fiB.r  away  in  this  ari^e  the  great  mountains,  grouped  in  a  triple-peaked^pyramid, 
admirable  in  proportions,  and  strangely  beaut&Tul  in  the  afternoon  light. "^ 

36.  Milan 

{pronounced  Mile-4m)  has  a  small  inn,  and  is  reached  by  daily  stages  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  trains  at  Berlin  Falls.  The  town  has  710  inhabitants, 
and  covers  81,154  acres,  of  which  5,512  acres  are  improved.  It  was 
granted  to  Sir  William  Mayne  in  1771,  and  retained  the  name  of  Paulaburg 
until  1824.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  farming,  though  there 
are  several  lumber  and  starch  mills.  Milan  Corner  is  a  small  hamlet  on 
high  ground  W.  of  the  Chickwolnepy  Mts.,  whence  a  road  runs  W.  N.  W. 
over  the  Milan  Hills  to  the  hamlet  of  W.  Milan,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Sail- 
way.  Grand  views  of  tlie  mountains  are  obtained  from  W.  Milan,  from 
the  road  £.  of  the  Androscoggin  S.  E.  of  Milan,  and  from  the  heights  N. 
of  Milan.  The  latter  view  shows  the  broad  and  peaceful  valley  of  the 
Androscoggin  in  the  foreground,  running  towards  the  White  Mts.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  is  Mt.  Adams,  with  the  immense  gorge  of  King*8 
Ravine  cut  into  its  side,  over  which  is  Mt.  Washington.  Jefferson  is  on 
the  r.,  and  Madison  rises  boldly  on  the  1. 
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Chreen's  liCdce  is  2^  M.  from  W.  Milan,  and  is  reached  by  following  the  road 
to  Hlggina'a  Mill,  1^  M.  from  the  Tillage,  whence  a  logging-road  ascends  almost  to 
the  summit.  It  is  nearly  2,000  ft  above  the  sea,  and  is  lined  on  the  S.  by  remark- 
able cU£b,at  whose  Ibot  are  piles  of  boulders,  one  of  whieh  is  70  ft.  long  and  60  ft. 
high.  The  view  includes  the  Presidential  Range,  which  is  nearly  S.,  to  the  r.  of 
whieh  are  the  Crescent  Mts.  and  Mt.  Forist.  S.  W.  and  W.  are  the  long  lines  of 
the  PQot  Range,  with  their  many  wooded  crests  ;  and  about  N.  W.  are  the  white 
domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks.  Mill  Mt. ,  near  Stark,  and  certain  of  the  Stratford  moun- 
tains are  next  seen  on  the  r.  The  digged  Mts.  in  Odell  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  beyond 
which  are  the  ranges  in  Millsfleld,  with  many  of  the  chief  peaks  of  Western  Maine, 
ioclading  Ooose-Eye. 

Farther  around  toward  the  White-Mt.  range  are  the  wooded  lines  of  Mt.  Hayes, 
near  Qorham,  boyond  which  are  the  broken  ridges  of  Mt.  Moriah  and  the  Carter 
Range.  

Success  is  the  pathetic  name  of  the  township  E.  of  Milan,  which,  tiiongh 
granted  in  1773.  had  but  6  inhabitants  hi  1870.  It  covers  80,000  acres,  and  is  trav- 
efsed  by  the  Chickwolnepy  Mts. 

Cambrldsc  is  another  wilderness-town,  on  the  N.  E.,  covering  23,100  acres, 

rinted  in  1798,  and  containing  but  28  iohabitants  in  1870.  The  people  live  near  the 
end  of  Lake  Umbagog,  beyond  the  Hampshire  Hills,  Mid  formerly  had  a  forest- 
trail  to  MiUn. 

nnmmer  adjoins  Milan  on  the  N.,  in  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  and  corers 
38,041  acres.  It  has  317  inhabitants,  engaged  in  fiurming ;  and  much  of  its  area  is 
oovered  with  cold  highlands. 

37.  TTpper  Bartlett. 

Hotels.  — The  Bartlett  Honse  (by  Frank  George)  is  a  large  eonntry-inn  near 
the  station.  The  Carrigain-Hotel  Company  was  chartered  by  the  State  recently, 
designing  to  expend  975,000  in  the  erection  of  a  hotel  at  this  point.  Guides.  — 
Capt.  Rideout  and  John  0.  Cobb  are  the  best  here. 

IMstances  (on  the  highway ).— Upper  Bartlett  to  Lower  Bartlett,  7i  M. ;  N. 
Conway,  12i ;  B<aais  Station,  b\  ;  Willey  House,  11 ;  Crawford  House,  13).  These 
distances  were  obtained  by  odometer  surveys. 

Upper  Bartlett  is  a  station  on  the  P.  &  0.  Bailroad,  near  which  a  small 
hamlet  has  arisen.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  picturesque  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  having  Can*igain,  the  Nancy  Range,  Tremont,  and  Haystack 
on  the  W.  ;  Hart's  and  Willonghby  Ledges,  Mts.  Parker,  Crawford,  Reso- 
lution, Langdon,  and  Pickering  on  the  N. ;  Kiarsarge  and  Moat  on  the 
£. ;  and  Table  and  Bear  Mts.  on  the  S.  Namerous  excursions  may  be 
made  from  this  point  over  the  adjacent  peaks;  and  there  is  rich  trouting 
in  Albany  Brook  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Saco.  If  the  Carrigain  Ho- 
tel is  built',  and  the  railroad  does  not  locate  too  many  laborers  here,  Upper 
Bartlett  may  become  one  of  the  best  centres  of  forest-^ours  in  the  mountain- 
district.  Mt.  Carrigain  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  hence,  and  Champ- 
ney  made  his  celebrated  painting  of  it  from  near  the  old  mill.  The 
formidable  and  fW>wning  peaks  which  surround  the  hamlet  are  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  rich  and  narrow  intervales  of  the  Saco.  A  bridge  here 
crosses  the  river  to  a  group  of  farms  on  the  N.,  and  through  the  low  pass 
<m  the  S.  a  road  is  projected  to  Albany  and  the  Swift-River  Intervale. 

The  Bartlett  Land  and  Lumber  Company  own  40,000  acres  of  wood- 
lands, and  haif<B  a  lai^  steam-mill  at  Upper  Bartlett.    Daring  the  wintac 
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of  187i-  6  tfaej  hauled  oat  7,000,000  ft.  of  lumber.  Near  the  hamlet  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Hills,  a  little  church  which  was  opened  in  1854. 

The  WiUoughby  Ledge  is  about  a  half-hour's  walk  from  Upper  Bartlett, 
across  the  Saco,  and  beyond  a  succession  of  sheep-pastures.  In  some 
places  its  dark  cliffs  overhang  so  as  to  form  ample  shelters,  where  the 
aheep  take  refuge  during  stormy  weather.  From  the  summit  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Saco  Valley  is  afforded,  with  the  dark  mountains  on  the  S. 

Satoyer's  Rock  is  a  dark  ledge  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  about  2  M.  W.  of 
Upper  Bartlett,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  old  hunter  who  helped 
the  discoverer  of  the  Notch  to  get  the  first  horse  through.  During  the 
laborious  transit  the  refreshing  bottle  was  often  called  into  requisition,  so 
that  when  he  reached  this  point  it  was  quite  empty,  and  was  dashed 
against  the  ledge. 

Bear  Mountain  is  an  immense  line  of  ridges,  extending  through  con- 
siderable portions  of  Bartlett  and  Albany,  between  the  Saco  and  Swift 
Bivers.  Its  crests  are  wooded,  and  dense  forests  cover  all  its  long  flanks, 
which  are  cut  into  by  deep  ravines.  The  height  is  estimated  at  8,000  ft. 
But  few  persons  have  visited  these  tangled  wilds,  and  their  topography 
is  yet  unsettled.  Good  woodsmen  may  reach  the  summit  most  easily  by 
going  S.  from  Upper  Bartlett  along  a  logging-road,  1^  M.  long,  which  will 
carry  them  within  1^  M.  of  the  crest.  From  this  point  the  ascent  is  steep, 
through  dense  forests  and  tangled  thickets.  Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the 
upper  part  of  this  mountain  affords  **a  most  perfect  view  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  the  whole  range.** 

Table  Monntain  is  S.  £.  of  Bear  Mt,  and  is  a  flat-topped  and  forest- 
covered  ridge,  deriving  its  name  naturally  from  its  level  upper  plateau. 
It  is  separated  from  Moat  Mt.  by  the  approaching  ravines  of  two  broolcs. 
It  is  nearer  the  Swift-River  road  than  the  Saco,  and  may  be  visited  more 
easily  on  that  side. 

38.    Honnt  Langdon 

is  nearly  N.  of  Upper  Bartlett,  and  2  M.  distant,  the  ascent  requiring 
about  2  hrs.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  rocky  summits  N.  of  the 
Saco,  and  has  ledgy  sides,  draped  with  woods  and  abounding  in  berries. 
The  sununit  is  of  a  sandy  character,  and  is  2,460  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
ascent  is  easy,  though  without  a  path,  and  is  entered  by  crossing  the 
Saco  bridge  and  traversing  the  pastures  beyond,  then  striking  through 
the  woods  toward  the  straight  flanking  ridge.  A  bridle-road  is  promised 
for  the  year  1876,  and  there  is  talk  of  building  a  hotel  on  the  Ammit. 
If  the  small  thickets  near  the  top  could  be  cleared  away,  the  view  would 
be  greatly  improved.  This  peak  was  at  one. time  ascended  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stone  Blackwell,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  her  husband;  but  the  Appa- 
Jmchian  Mountain  Club  has  given  it  the  better  name  of  MU  Lom^idot^  in 
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hoDor  of  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  D.,  an  early  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  joint-anthor  of  the  first  map  of  New  Hampshire  (published  in 
1761).  The  Langdons  were  one  of  the  ancient  patrician  families  of  this 
State. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bipley  says :  "Itia  one  of  the  most  perfect  ge^is  in  White-Mt.  views, 
and  its  easv  ascent  will  invite  many  who  love  to  look  upon  so  charming  a  landscape 
as  is  seen  from  its  smnmit." 

*  Tlie  View,  —  Nearly  due  W.  is  the  lofty  and  imposing  Mt.  Carrigain, 
with  Vose*s  Spur  and  the  long  ridges  running  to  the  S.,  and  the  sharp 
points  of  Mts.  Lowell  and  Anderson  on  the  r.,  nearly  eclipsed  by  the 
nearer  Mt.  Nancy.  Over  and  to  the  r.  of  this  range  are  Mts.  Bond  and 
Gnyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  forming  a  long  and  massive  line  of  heights  in 
the  distance.  Toward  the  N.  W.,  within  2  M.,  is  the  well-marked  peak 
of  Mt.  Parker,  beyond  which  Crawford  is  seen  on  the  1.  and  Resolution 
on  the  r.  From  the  N.  of  Resolution  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  runs 
off  toward  Mt.  Washington,  and  over  it  is  seen  the  round  swell  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  with  Franklin  and  Monroe  above  on  the  r.  Almost  due  N.  is 
the  wUd  valley  of  the  Rocky  Branch,  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests, 
and  beyond  its  solitary  leagues  rises  the  noble  cone  of  Mt.  Washington, 
with  the  alpine  hamlet  on  it«  summit  and  the  lofty  terrace  of  Boott's  Spur 
on  the  r.  Farther  away  through  the  Pinkham  Notch  is  Pine  Mt.,  near 
Gorham ;  and  on  the  r.  is  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  overtopped  by  the  higher  peak 
of  the  Carter  Dome,  with  a  portion  of  the  Moriah  Range  beyond. 

Iron  Mt.  lifts  its  white  and  ledgy  sides  across  the  glen  of  the  Rocky 
Branch,  8  -  4  M.  away,  beyond  which  is  the  dark  Mt.  Sable,  standing 
nearly  in  front  of  the  high  crest  of  Baldface.  The  singular  peaks  of 
Double-Head  are  about  W.  N.  W.,  in  front  of  which  are  the  densely 
wooded  crests  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  nearer, 
is  Thorn  Mt.,  back  of  which  are  the  resembling  spires  of  Mt.  Gemini. 
Down  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  and  almost  over  Lower  Bartlett,  is  the 
hotel-capped  summit  of  Kiarsarge,  fianked  on  the  r.  by  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway.  The  elongated  sierra  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  is  next  seen, 
over  the  Green  Hills,  and  marked  by  a  hotel  on  its  central  height. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Attitash  and  the  ponderous  braces  and  foot- 
hills of  Moat  Mt.,  whose  white  and  beautiful  N.  peak  is  about  S.  £.  To. 
the  r.  of  the  chaotic  ridges  of  Moat  is  the  fiat-topped  Table  Mt.,  over 
which  is  the  gable^like  sharp  peak  of  Chocorua,  fianked  by  thin  white 
ridges.  On  the  r.  of  Table  is  Bear  Mt.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  forming 
a  heavy  roanded  mass,  which  is  covered  with  dark  forests  and  fianked 
by  a  desolate  defile.  Passaconaway  and  Whiteface  are  far  away  over 
this  mountain,  and  on  their  r.  is  the  three-pointed  mass  of  Tripyramid. 
To  the  r.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  Haystack,  showing  a  sharp  dark 
peak,  with  the  tawny  crest  of  Tremont  beyond.  The  bold  cliffs  of  Hart^s 
Ledge  are  still  nearer,  at  the  great  angle  of  the  Saco  River;  and  owe  tbeiSk. 
6*  \ 
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ftppev  the  distant  but  statdj  crests  of  Tecumseh  ud  Osceola,  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  higher  and  nearer.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  nameless 
moontaios  of  the  inner  Pemiii^wasset  Forest;  and  Mt.  Hancock  is  Yisible 
np  the  Talley  of  Sawyer's  Biver,  closing  the  circoit  and  falling  behind 
the  noble  Carrigain. 

39.  Konnt  Tremont 

Is  not  for  firom  Upper  Bartlett,  the  jonmey  to  the  top  requiring  bnt  about 
8  hrs.  John  O.  Cobb  is  competent  as  a  guide  on  this  mountain.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  among  which  are  a  few  windfalls; 
but  parts  of  the  upper  ridge  have  been  burnt  over,  giving  opportunity  for 
a  broad  view.  There  is  no  path,  and  visitors  usi^Uly  strike  in  from  the 
road  beyond  Sawyer's  Rock. 

Tremont  is  8,893  It.  high,  and  its  upper  peaks  are  of  a  Ui^t-eolored  stone,  preeent- 
'  faig  the  appearance  of  colossal  white  knobs  when  seen  from  a  distance.  In  many 
respects  the  view  is  one  of  ,a  high  degree  of  grandeur,  and  especially  is  tiiis-tme  in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  pre^entlal  peaks  and  towards  Carrigafai.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  good  path  may  be  cleared  up  to  this  peak  by  the  pe(q>Ie  of  Upper 
Bartlett,  in  order  that  this  view  may  be  more  generally  eigoyed.  It  forms  the  sub* 
ject  of  one  of  the  finest  of  Morse's  panoramas,  printed  by  the  N.  H.  Geological 
Sartey.    (See  also  Appataehia,  vol.  i.,  page  124.) 

*  The  View, — Nearly  N.  W.,  and  about  6  M.  distant.  Is  the  immense 
mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  with  tiie  long  S.  ridge  sweeping  up  fh>m  Sawyer's 
River  to  its  rounded  peak,  below  which,  on  the  r.,  is  the  dome-like  Vose's 
Spur,  enclosing  the  great  ravine  of  the  W.  Fork.  On  the  r.  is  the  profound 
gorge  of  the  Carrigain  Notch,  through  which  are  seen  portions  of  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot,  with  the  S.  Twin  to  the  N.  Over  the  ledgy  sides  of  the 
adjacent  Camel's  Hump  is  the  symmetrical^  cone  of  Mt.  Lowell,  with 
Anderson  over  it,  on  the  r.,  and  the  N.  Twin  Mt.  far  beyond.  Mt.  Nancy 
is  next  seen,  close  at  hand,  continuing  the  Lowell-Anderson  range  to  the 
N.  K.,  and  running  off  in  long  terraces  to  the  Saco  Valley.  Over  its  r. 
shoulder  is  the  sharp  peak  of  WiUey,  with  Mt.  Field  behind  it  on  the  1. ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  round  disk  of  Willard  appears  over  a  lower  terrace, 
with  the  Deception  range  beyond.  Then  comes  the  steep  side  of  Webster, 
striped  with  brilliant  hues,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  Frankenstein  Cliff 
below  its  r.  flank,  girded  by  the  P.  &  0.  Raihx>ad.  The  view  now  runs 
up  the  narrow  and  winding  Saco  Valley,  whence  the  great  gorge  of  the 
Mt.-Wa8hington  River  is  seen  diverging  to  the  r.,  near  the  Frankenstein 

Cliff. 

On  the  r.  of  Webster,  and  apparently  at  the  head  of  the  Saco  Valley,  is 
Mt  Jackson,  showing  a  low  point  against  the  sky;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  higher  and  flatter  top  of  Clinton.  The  prominent  rounded  crest  of 
Pleasant  is  next  seen,  followed  by  the  level  plateau  of  Franklin  and  the 
high  crags  of  Monroe,  over  which  peers  the  summit  of  Jefibrson.  Then 
Mt»  Washington  comes  into  view,  pre-eminent  above  all  the  others,  bearing 
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bouses  on  its  summit,  and  overlooking  the  deep  chasm  of  Oakes's  Gulf. 
On  the  r.  Boott's  Spur  projects  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  whence  the  shaggy  Mont- 
alban  Ridge  descends  directly  towards  Tremont,  well  foreshortened,  to  the 
nearer  Crawford  group,  whose  highly  colored  ledges  are  plainly  visible. 
Mt  Crawford  is  on  the  1. ;  over  it  are  the  two  upper  rock-faced  terraces  of 
the  Giant^s  Stairs;  and  to  the  r.  is  the  high  and  unmarked  swell  of  Mt. 
Besolution.  Mt.  Hope  is  nearer,  rising  over  Hart's  Ledge  towards  Mt. 
Crawford;  and  Mt.  Parker  is  on  the  r.,  just  S.  of  Resolution.  On  the  r. 
of  and  far  beyond  Resolution,  the  sky-line  sinks  down  into  the  Pinkham 
Kotch,  on  whose  r.  are  the  remote  blue  ridges  of  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter 
Dome,  with  a  small  upper  section  of  Moriah.  Portions  of  the  Eagle  and 
Black  Mts.  of  Jackson  are  seen,  about  N.  E.,  nearly  over  Mt.  Langdon; 
and  then  the  ledgy  flanks  of  Iron  Mt.  appear,  7  M.  distant,  over  which  rise 
the  distant  white  peaks  of  Baldface,  cutting  the  horizon.  Farther  away 
b  a  part  of  Speckled  Mt. 

The  next  conspicuous  points  are  the  similar  peaks  of  Double-Head, 
finely  relieved  against  the  sky,  with  Sable  behind  them  on  the  1.,  and  Slope 
on  the  r.  The  view  then  passes  over  the  low  ledges  of  Mts.  Pickering  and 
Stanton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky  Branch,  to  the  long- 
flanked  crest  of  Thorn  Mt.,  the  second  connected  swell  on  the  1.  of  which 
is  Tin  Mt.  A  line  of  remote  blue  mountains  in  Maine  meets  the  horizon 
above  Thorn.  The  Saco  Valley  now  opens  to  the  E.,  and  is  visible  for  8- 
10  M.,  with  the  winding  river  on  the  1.  and  the  straight  band  of  the  railroad 
on  the  r.  At  the  end  of  this  beautiful  vista  is  the  tall  and  graceful  pyra^ 
mid  of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  sister  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini  on  the  L,  and  Hum- 
phrey's Ledge  below.  On  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of 
Conway,  much  lower,  and  laid  in  wavy  lines  against  the  blue  back- 
ground of  the  Waterford  mountains  and  the  highlands  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  over  the  high  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt, 
are  the  white  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.,  over  whose  1.  flank  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  near 
Sebago  Lake.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  but  3  M.  distant,  is  the  flat  top  of 
Table  Mt.  The  Freedom  hills  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  are  seen 
beyond  and  very  distant  Nearly  S.  S.  W.  is  the  stately  white  crest  of 
Choeoma,  supported  by  lofty  piles  of  rocky  ledges,  and  flanked  on  the  r. 
by  the  lowly  curved  top  of  Paugtts,  over  which  a  part  of  the  Ossipee 
Range  is  seen.  Nearly  S.  is  the  white  mound  of  the  Potash,  beyond 
which  looms  the  black  dome  of  Passaconaway,  with  the  peaks  of  White- 
face  still  farther  away.  The  sierra  of  Tripyramid  is  nearer  and  more  to 
the  r.,  and  a  portion  of  the  Mad-River  country  opens  beyond,  with  the 
high  peaks  of  Tecnmseh  and  Osceola  on  the  r.  The  abrupt  heights  of 
Green's  Cliff  are  about  8  M.  distant,  on  the  S.  W. ;  and  farther  to  the  r.,  a 
little  S.  of  W.,  is  the  high  bine  ridge  of  Moosilanke.  The  view  now  passes 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  rests  on  the  confused 
ridgee  and  tall  peaks  of  Mt  Hancock,  back  of  Oarrlfg&iti.   ^«sICcat  vws^ 
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between  Hancock  and  Carrigain,  is  a  portion  of  the  tiiin  serrated  crest- 
line  of  Lafayette. 

40.  The  Bartlett  Haystack 

in  the  fine  conical  peak  S.  W.  of  Upper  Bartlett,  near  Mt.  Tremont.  The  summit  is 
2^  M.  trouk  Upper  Bartlett,  and  is  reached  with  Tery  fittle  Iktigae  by  a  march 
through  the  woods.    There  is  no  path,  at  present. 

The  View. — To  the  N.  of  Haystack  is  the  Saco  Valley,  bending  around 
Hart*8  Ledge  in  its  great  curve  from  W.  to  N.,  and  visible  in  either  direc- 
tion for  several  miles.  (>n  its  1.  side,  above  Hart^s  Ledge,  is  the  Franken- 
stein Cliff,  pushing  out  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arethnsa  Falls  and  ap- 
proaching the  sinuous  river.  The  long  defile  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch 
extends  far  up  to  the  N.,  and  near  its  farther  end  are  Mts.  Willey  and 
Webster,  respectively  on  the  1.  and  r.  sides.  Nearly  N.  of  Haystack 
across  the  valley  are  the  high  and  ledge-crowned  Mts.  Crawford  and 
Kesolution,  the  sharp  peak  of  the  former  contrasting  with  the  even  plateau 
of  the  latter.  Below  Crawford  is  Mt.  Hope  and  below  Besolution  is  Mt. 
Parker,  with  Giants  Stairs  rising  behind  and  above.  Over  the  flanks  of 
Crawford  are  Mts.  Jackson,  Clinton,  and  Pleasant,  with  the  rugged  crown 
of  Monroe  on  the  r.;  and  the  cone  of  Washington  is  over  Resolution. 
Portions  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  are  seen  on  either  side  of  Washing- 
ton, nearly  eclipsed  by  the  central  peak ;  and  the  upper  heights  of  Mt. 
Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome  are  to  the  r.  Across  the  valley  and 
rising  from  the  narrow  intervales  of  Upper  Bartlett  are  Hart's  Ledge 
(on  the  1.),  Willoughby  Ledge,  Mt.  Langdon,  Mt.  Pickering,  and  Mt. 
Stanton.  The  yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  are  about  N.  E.,  beyond  which 
are  Black  Mt.  in  Jackson,  and  Baldface,  with  its  white  crest.  More 
to  the  r.  and  nearly  as  far  are  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  and 
the  wooded  swell  of  Thorn  Mt.  Below  the  similar  cones  of  Mt  Gemini  is 
the  sharp  and  symmetrical  crest  of  Kiarsai^,  buttressed  by  Mt.  Bartlett 
on  the  W. 

Nearly  E.  is  the  great  Bear  Mt.,  exhibiting  several  heads  and  over- 
looked by  the  brightly  colored  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  Cbocoma  shows 
its  white  spire,  a  little  E.  of  S.,  and  a  part  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  is 
seen  far  beyond.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  dark  dome  of  Passaconaway, 
nearly  concealing  the  high  slopes  of  Whiteface.  Still  to  the  r.  is  the  thin 
sierra  of  Tripyramid,  with  Sandwich  Dome  in  the  background;  and  either 
Osceola  or  Tecumseh  appears  to  the  W.  Nearly  W.  is  the  stra'ght-sided 
plateau  of  Green's  Cliff,  and  close  at  hand  in  the  N.  W.  is  Tremont,  whose 
bare  white  ridge  shuts  out  the  view  in  that  direction  over  a  considerable 
arc  of  the  circle  of  vision. 
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4L   Honnt  Lowell  and  the  ITancy  Bange. 

Mount  Lowell  was  formerly  knovm  as  Brickhouse  Mt,j  and  received  its 
present  name  in  1868,  in  honor  of  a  Portland  gentleman  who  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  mountain-explorer.  It  is  3,850  ft.  high,  and  falls  into  the 
Carrigain  Notch  with  remarkable  cliffs,  apparently  in  a  half-mined  condi- 
tion, and  showing  ledges  of  bright  colors.  "  The  slopes  of  these  two 
mountains  in  Carrigain  Notch  are  more  imposing,  both  on  account  of  their 
exceeding  steepness  and  of  their  great  height,  than  any  others  yet  de- 
scribed in  the  White  Mts."  Lowell  is  the  farthest  W.  of  the  four  peaks 
of  the  Nancy  Range. 

Mt  Lowell  is  ascended  from  the  Carrigain  Notch  by  following  up  its  S.  spur,  the 
Toate  beindf  steep  and  badly  obstructed.  The  summit  is  exceedingly  sharp,  and  is 
only  reached  after  a  breathless  and  exhaustive  scramble.  This  is  the  point  that 
looks  so  much  like  a  black  spire  when  viewed  from  the  distant  mountains. 

MX,  Hanoy  is  3,800  ft.  high.  It  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  range,  over  the 
Saco  Valley,  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  views  from  the  N. 
and  £.  On  its  inner  slopes  the  forests  are  large  and  easily  passable.  This 
peak  received  the  name  of  Mt.  Amorisgeluy  some  20  years  since,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  maiden  whp  died  at  its  foot 
(see  page  138).  The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Latin  words,  meaning 
'*  The  Frost  of  Love,'*  and  is  accented  on  its  third  syllable,  in  order  to 
resemble  an  Indian  name. 

MX,  Anderson  is  between  Mts.  Nancy  and  Lowell,  attaining  a  height  of 
nearly  4,000  ft.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad. 

An  Appalachian  (Mt.  Webster  Wells)  thus  descrihes  a  reconnolssance 
hitherwanl:  "  There  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  logging-roads  extending  in 
all  directions  from  the  Livermore  Mills,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
reach  any  desired  point  without  a  guide.  However,  I  started  out,  and 
by  great  g;ood  luck  struck  the  proper  road  to  Carrigain  Notch.  1^  hrs. 
after  leaving  the  camp,  we  stood  on  the  divide,  having  grand  views 
alon^  the  march  of  the  magnificent  opposing  cliffs  of  Lowell  and 
Camgain.  A  few  minutes'  walk  around  the  N.  slope  of  Lowell,  on  a 
level  with  the  divide,  brought  us  to  a  brook,  crossing  which  we  stood 
on  the  side  of  Mt.  Anderson ;  and  an  easy  climb  of  |  hr.  placed  us  upon 
its  summit.  It  is  wooded  nearly  over  the  summit,  but  a  projecting  ledge 
on  the  S.  W.  affords  a  grand  view,  comprising  the  peaks  from  Kiarsarge 
around  to  Hale.  The  view  of  Carrigain  is  very  fine,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  from  Lowell.  The  liiast-Branch  Valley  is,  however,  shown 
far  more  satisfactorily  than  from  the  latter  peak,  and  forms  the  most 

charming  element  in  the  prospect After  an  hour's  stay,  we  struck 

through  the  woods  to  Ht.  Lowell,  which  peak  we  gained  in  ^  hr.  from 
Anderson,  the  wallung  being  wonderfully  good.  Lowell  is  also  wooded 
on  the  highest  point ;  but  a  horseshoe-shaped  clearing  extends  around  the 
N.  side  of  the  peak,  by  moving  around  woich  the  view  commands  nearly 
the  whole  horizon,  tne  only  peaks  invisible  being  those  between  Chocorua 
and  Passaconaway.  From  the  projecting  ledge  on  the  N.  W.  aldft^  \.V3a 
view  of  Carrigain,  coming  over  the  profound  dapV^icia  ol  >i)icL«  CasTUjgisssL 
Notch,  is  one  of  the  gnnaest  sights  in  tiie  mountaioa.   *IVi<&  ^*^^  \si>^Dcak 
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respect  somewhat  resembles  that  from  Mt.  Willard^  but  is  far  more  im- 
posing. The  view  of  other  mountains  from  Lowell  is  quite  satisfactory, 
all  the  principal  peaks  of  the  White-Mt.  district  being  visible.  We  spent 
1|  hi-s.  on  the  summit,  and  then  descended  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain 
into  the  Notch,  —  a  trip  which,  considering  its  dangerous  nature,  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  undertake." 

42.  Konnt  Caxrigain 

is  in  the  Pemfgewasset  Forest,  between  Sawyer^s  Biver  and  the  East 
Branch,  the  loftiest  in  a  long  range  of  summits,  and  overlooking  many 
leagues  of  unbroken  wilderness  and  stately  mountains.  It  is  4,678  ft. 
high,  and  its  £.  spur  is  4,419  ft.  high.  The  bold  and  remarkable  architec- 
ture of  this  peak  makes  it  an  object  of  great  interest,  but  its  remoteness 
from  the  roads  has  rendered  it  nearly  inaccessible  to  ordinary  tourists. 

Prof.  Yoge  says  :  "  Mt.  Carrigain  •stands  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  vast 
group  of  the  White  and  Francouia  Mts.,  and.  risiag  as  it  does  to  a  height  of  nearly 
OfOOO  ft.,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  Con- 
versely, the  view  from  Carrigain  must  embrace  the  whole  mountain  mass,  and  must 

sweep  aroand  over  all  the  principal  summits Ranges  and  notches^  hu^ 

mountains  and  broad  valleys,  never  seen  from  the  points  commonly  visited  in  this 
region,  are  spread  all  around.  From  its  central  position  a  better  idea  (^  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  White  and  Francouia  Mts.  is  had  than  from  any  other  point,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  group." 

It  is  about  8  M.  in  a  straight  Une  firom  Upper  Bartlett  to  the  summit  of  Carrigain, 
but  so  many  and  formidable  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  that  it  should  be  made 
a  two-days'  trip,  the  camp  being  well  up  in  the  rayine  of  the  W.  Fork  of  the  Carri- 
gain Brook.  A  third  day  would  give  time  to  enter  and  explore  the  noble  Carrigain 
Notch. 

The  summit  of  Carrigain  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  several  rods  long, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  low  spruce-trees,  which  spoil  the  view  except 
for  such  as  are  willing  to  climb  among  the  branches.  To  the  £.,  800  ft. 
lower,  is  a  knob-like  peak  whose  summit  is  more  clear,  and  affords  a 
broad  view.  More  to  the  S.,  and  running  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
ridge,  is  a  long  stony  spur  240  ft.  below  the  peak,  bending  to  the  W.  of  the 
great  ravine,  and  marked  by  a  signal-pole  set  in  a  pile  of  stones.  The 
vicinity  of  this  beacon  is  the  best  point  for  obtaining  a  general  view  to  the 
K.,  E.,  and  S.,  the  W.  being  covered  by  the  main  ridge.  The  depressions 
between  the  forest-covered  peak  and  tlie  knob  to  the  E.  and  the  Signal 
Ridge  on  the  S.  are  inconsiderable,  and  may  be  easily  traversed.  Sur- 
veyor Crawford  intends  to  have  the  summit-ridge  cleared,  and  that  would 
open  one  of  the  noblest  view-points  in  the  mountains.  Vose*s  Spur  makes 
out  to  the  E.,  partially  enclosing  a  singular  trilateral  ravine,  which  is  con- 
spicuously seen  from  Mt.  Washington.  On  the  W.  is  a  long  ridge,  run- 
ning towards  Mt.  Hancock,  with  lofty  cliffs  on  its  sides,  k)oking  down  into 
the  deep  gorge  on  the  S.  W. 

The  favorite  route  of  ascent,  until  the  R.  R.  and  roads  were  built,  was  up 
Sawyer*8  River,  leaving  the  Saco  road  at  Lawrence's  farm,  and  going  np 
8awyer*8  for  about  2  M.  to  Duck-Pond  Stream,  tha  first  brook  coming  in 
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on  the  r.    Ascending  the  latter  for  about  1}  M.,  the  course  is  next  laid  due 

W.  for  f  M.,  by  a  line  of  blazed  trees,  to  the  Carrigain  Brook,  whose  bed  is 

followed  upward  for  about  2  hrs.    An  old  camp  is  here  reached,  where  the 

heavier  baggage  may  be  left.   It  is  about  two  hours'  march  from  this  point 

to  the  summit,  and  the  route  is  exceedingly  steep,  rising  over  B,600  ft.  The 

early  parties  ascended  the  W.  fork  of  the  Carrigain  Brook,  over  successive 

steps  of  granite,  where  every  muscle  was  called  into  play;  but  now  a  less 

dangerous  route  is  followed,  through  the  woods.    The  ascent  is  long  and 

arduous,  on  whichever  side  it  may  be  attempted.    A  railroad  has  been 

built  2  -  3  M.  up  the  valley  of  Sawyer's  River,  to  bring  out  lumber  from 

the  forest;  and  much  of  the  labor  of  the  approach  may  be  obviated  by 

walking  up  the  track  to  the  Carrigain  Brook.  John  O.  Cobb  has  been  a 

competent  guide  for  previous  parties.    He  lives  in  Upper  Bartlett,  not  far 

finom  Sawyer's  Rock. 

The  Editor  has  made  the  ascent  by  another  route,  which,  however,  cannot  be  rec- 
ommended. Leaving  his  camp,  in  the  ravine  of  the  brook  which  flows  between 
Carrigain  and  Hancock,  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  former  peak,  the  stream  was  followed 
until  the  main  ridge  was  encountered,  and  its  W.  slope  was  ascended  to  the  summit. 
The  journey  occupied  about  4  hours,  and  2  hours  were  taken  for  the  descent  from 
the  Signal  Ridge.  The  ascent  is  for  the  most  part  through  a  forest  of  tall  spruce 
and  fir  trees,  affording  good  walking-ground  and  plenty  of  water  well  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  long  ridge  which  runs  S.  from  the.  main  peak  to  Sawyer's  River  would 
afford  an  easier  mode  of  access  but  for  the  lack  of  water  along  the  route. 
Bfr.  Warren  Upham  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  ascent  from  the  Praiige- 
U6et  Forest:  *' Leave  Cedar  Brook  at  its  fork  1  M.  from  the  East  Bran( ' 


;  Branch,  and 

steer  straight  for  the  summit  The  ascent  by  this  way  is  an  almost  straight,  regular 
slope ;  no  undergrowth  exists  for  any  part  of  the  way  ;  and  under  foot  for  most  of 
the  distance  is  the  abundant  mountain-moss  and  wood-sorrel.  This  is  the  easiest 
ascent,  for  the  height  reached,  that  we  found  in  all  our  mountain-climbing." 

The  mountain  was  named  in  honor  of  Philip  Carrigain,  who  was  bom  at  Concord 
In  1772  and  died  there  in  1842.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a 
lawyer ;  and  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1806  to  1810.  His  most  notable  work  was 
the  map  of  New  Hampshire,  which  he  published  in  1816.  The  White-Mt.  Club,  of 
Portland,  has  made  this  peak  one  of  its  chief  objects  of  attack. 

*  The  Hew^.  —  The  valley  of  the  Saco  is  a  little  S.  of  E.  from  Mt.  Carri- 
gain, and  the  yellow  sands  of  the  river-bed  form  a  wide  band  through  the 
green  plains.  The  clearings  of  Upper  Bartlett  open  down  the  valley,  and 
Hart's  Ledge  crops  up  on  the  1.  Well  down  the  opening  is  the  high  gable 
of  Kiarsarge,  and  the  saddle-like  summit  of  Tremont  is  nearer  at  hand. 
Over  it  is  the  ragged  sky-line  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  Mt.  Table  and  Bear 
Mt.  to  the  r.  over  Haystack,  and  the  Green  Hills  over  the  N.  slope.  The 
high,  long  crest  of  Chocorua  looms  up  on  the  S.  E.  over  the  farms  in 
the  Albany  Intervale.  S.  S.  E.  about  6  M.  is  the  plateau  of  Green's  Cliff, 
over  which  is  Mt.  Paugus.  To  the  r.  of  Paugus  successively  follow  Pas-  • 
saconaway  (with  the  Ossipee  Range  beyond),  Whiteface,  and  the  saw- 
edged  Tripyramid,  next  to  which  is  the  tall  blue  ridge  of  Sandwich  Dome. 
To  the  r.  of  the  deep  Mad-River  Notch,  in  which  the  Greeley  Ponds  are 
hidden,  aie  the  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh,  running  out  to  the  S.  W. 
into  Green  Mt.  and  Fisher's  Mt.  Close  at  hand  in  the  W.  are  the  heavy 
and  chanctarlets  moands  of  Hancock,  near  which  iix  t3cA  ^<E^<i  ^t  ^^skVisc^ 
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but  really  far  beyond,  is  Moosilauke.  Then  come  the  Coolidge  and  Potash 
Mts.,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  the  £.  Branch,  with 
the  formidable  line  of  peaks  called  Mts.  Flume,  Liberty,  and  Lincoln. 
Between  Flume  and  Lincoln  is  tlie  more  distant  crest  of  Mt.  Kinsman; 
and  the  serrated  crags  of  Lafayette  are  seen  over  Owl's  Head,  which  is 
between  the  Franconia  and  Lincoln  Branches.  In  the  foreground,  and  ex- 
tending for  many  leagues  in  every  direction,  is  the  broad  wilderness  of  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest,  including  the  valleys  of  the  E.  Branch  and  its  trib- 
utaries. This  trackless  and  virgin  forest  is  the  cradle  of  the  Merrimac 
Kiver,  and  contains  neither  road  nor  house  nor  clearing. 

Beyond,  and  to  the  r.  of  Lafayette,  is  the  well-proportioned  Haystack, 
and  then  come  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  and  the  Twin-Mt.  group,  with  _ 
Mt.  Hale  on  their  r.  down  the  New-Zealand  Notch.  Farther  down  the 
Notch  is  the  blue  swell  of  Cherry  Mt.,  and  then  come  Mts.  Tom,  Field, 
and  Willey,  the  latter  bearing  steep  ledges  on  its  S.  slope.  A  section  of 
the  striped  flank  of  Mt.  Webster  is  seen  W.  of  Willey,  over  which  is  Mt. 
Jefferson,  with  Pleasant  at  the  1.  slope.  W.  of  Jeflerson,  up  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch  and  Ammonoosuc  Valley  are  Mts.  Mitten  and  Dartmouth, 
lowly  in  comparison.  Mt.  Washington  looms  up  pre-eminently  in  the  N  £ , 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  blue  crown  of  Carter.  Farther  S.  and  nearer  are 
the  reddish-yellow  ledges  on  Mt.  Resolution  and  Giant's  Stairs,  over  which 
are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Baldface.  Below  is  the  slide-scarred  slope  of  Mt. 
Lowell,  walling  on  the  E.  the  profound  chasm  of  the  Carrigain  Notch.  A 
little  N.  of  E.,  above  the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  white  ledges  on  Iron  Mt., 
with  the  sister-knobs  of  Double-Head  beyond.  Still  nearer  is  Mt.  Lang- 
don,  over  Upper  Bartlett,  with  white  ledges  near  the  top,  and  then  the 
eye  follows  again  down  the  shaggy  valley  of  Sawyer's  Biver  to  the  fairer 
plains  of  the  Saco. 

The  Carrigain  Notch  is  a  deep  pass  between  Mts.  Carrigain  and  Low- 
ell, 2,465  fl.  above  the  sea,  offering  the  best  route  for  a  road  from  the  Saco 
Valley  to  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  In  some  respects  this  is  the  finest 
pass  in  the  White  Mts.,  the  peaks  on  either  side  being  lofty  and  well 
marked,  while  the  falling  lines  of  Carrigain  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Prof.  Vose  says:  **  The  slopes  of  these  two  mountains  in  Carrigain  Notch 
are  more  imposing,  both  on  account  of  their  exceeding  steepness  and  of 
their  great  height,  than  any  others  yet  described  in  the  White  Mts.'*  Un- 
fortunately, the  gorge  is  filled  with  tall  and  sturdy  trees,  which  obscure 
the  view  of  the  adjacent  ranges ;  so  that  it  is  better  comprehended  from 
the  bare  ledges  above.  A  fine  distant  view  is  enjoyed  from  Mt.  Chocorua; 
and  Mt.  Tremont  also  commands  a  good  prospect  into  this  wild  pass. 

The  Carrigain  Notch  is  visited  by  following  up  the  main  stream  of  the 

Carrigain  Brook,  which  rises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  hollow  and 

iBows  S.  E.  into  Savyefs  Biver.    It  is  not  more  than  8  M.  ih>m  the  rail- 
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road  up  Sawyer's  Biver  to  the  centre  of  the  Notch,  but  the  route  is  diffi- 
cult to  traverse. 

43.  The  Crawford  Glen. 

Bemis  Station, 

This  rich  centre  of  mountain  scenery  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hard 
Locatkm,  a  political  division  which  includes  the  Saco  Valley  from  Saw- 
yer's Rock  to  the  Crawford  House,  a  distance  of  12^  M.,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  1  M.  (population,  26).  The  glen  is  between  the  mountains 
.  of  the  Crawford  group  on  the  E.,  and  the  Nancy  Range  on  the  W.,  and 
was  formerly  occupied  by  valuable  intervales  which  have  been  nearly 
ruined  by  slides  and  avalanches  from  Mt.  Crawford.  Nancy's  Brook  here 
enters  the  Saco  from  the  W.,  and  Sleeper  Brook  from  the  N.  E.  The 
railroad  crosses  the  highway  on  grade,  at  Bemis  Station,  just  S.  of  which 
is  the  gabled  cottage  of  Dr.  Bemis,  the  patriarch  of  the  mountains,  who 
left  Boston  many  years  ago  and  settled  in  this  remote  glen,  around  which 
he  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  woodlands. 

Near  the  station  is  the  old  Mt.-Crawford  House,  formerly  one  of  the 
chief  hotels  in  this  region,  but  long  since  closed  to  the  public.  While  N. 
T.  P.  Davis  kept  this  house,  he  opened  the  long  path  to  Mt.  Washington 
over  the  Montalban  Ridge  (see  Route  89). 

The  rite  of  the  Mt-Crawford  House  was  occupied  before  the  year  1800  hj  Abel 
Crawford,  who  had  married  Capt.  Rosebrook'8  daughter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85. 
**  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  greet  travellers  in  the  summer,  that  he  longed 
to  have  his  life  spar^  till  the  visitors  made  their  appearance  in  Bartlett,  on  their 
way  to  the  Notch.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  warm  spring  days,  supported  by  his  daugh- 
ter, his  snow-white  hair  &lling  to  his  shoulders,  waiting  for  the  first  ripple  of  that 
large  tide  which  he  had  seen  increasing  in  volume  for  20  years.  Not  long  after  the 
•tagei  began  to  cany  their  summer  freight  by  his  door,  he  passed  away." 

*'  Here  the  mountains  assumed  the  form  of  an  immense  amphitheatre ;  elliptical 
in  its  figure ;  from  12  to  15  M.  in  length ;  fi*om  2  to  4  in  breadth ;  and  crowned  with 
summits  of  vast  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Compared  witb  this  scene,  all  human 
wortcs  of  this  nature,  that  of  Titus  particularly,  so  splendidly  described  by  Qibbon, 
are  diminished  into  toys  and  gewgaws.  Here  more  millions  could  sit  than  hundreds 
there ;  every  one  of  whom  might  look  down  with  a  fhll  view  of  the  valley  beneath." 
(DwifiHT's  lyavels  in  New  England.) 

There  are  picturesque  bits  of  water-scenery  (difficult  of  access)  on  the 
Davis  Brook,  1  M.  N.  of  Bemis  Station ;  and  1  M*  farther  N.  is  the  Bemis 
Brook,  on  which  are  the  superb  Arethusa  Falls  (see  Route  49). 

Bemii  Pond  is  6-  8  M.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  station,  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
Mt.  Tremont.  It  was  formerly  frequented  by  trout-fishers,  who  found 
good  apart  there.    A  spotted  linn  leads  in  to  the  pond  from  the  Saco  road. 

Nanaft  Bridge  is  on  the  highway  J  M.  S.  of  Bemis  Station,  and  crosses 
Nancy's  Brook,  which  here  traverses  a  rocky  canon,  200  ft.  long,  16  -  20 
ft.  wide,  and  25  >  85  ft.  deep.  This  fine  gorge  was  formed  by  the  decom- 
potition  of  a  trap-dike  and  the  subsequent  disinteg^niiUiaii  ^  ^<^  «iyc^sA\&% 
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gnmite  walls  by  water  freezing  in  its  seams.    Nancy^s  Brook  comes  from 

a  small  pool  2-8  M.  distant  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Nancy,  and  forms  several 

pretty  cascades  on  the  way. 

The  bridge,  brook,  and  mountain  derive  their  names  from  a  sad  incident  in  the 
earlj  history  of  the  country.  Tn  the  autumn  of  1788,  a  young  woman  by  the  name 
of  Nancy  was  employed  in  Col.  Whipple's  fiunily  at  Jefferson,  and  became  engaged 
to  one  of  the  men  on  the  &rm.  She  gave  him  her  two-years'  wages  when  they  were 
about  to  depart  for  Portsmouth  to  be  married,  but  he  started  away  during  her  ab- 
sence, leaving  no  explanation.  On  her  return  at  night  she  set  out  after  him, hoping 
to  catch  the  recreant  lover  in  camp  at  the  Notch,  before  the  dawn.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  route  fi>r  30  M.  lay  through  the  forest,  marked  only 
by  a  line  of  spotted  trees.  She  reached  the  camp,  but  it  was  abandoned,  and  after 
vainly  striving  to  rekindle  the  smouldering  fire,  she  pressed  on  down  the  Notch, 
fording  the  icy  Saco  in  several  places,  and  at  last  sank  down  in  utter  exhaustion  on 
the  S.  bank  of  Nancy's  Brook,  where  she  was  speedily  chilled  to  death.  The  bitter 
northwest  wind  had  driven  blinding  masses  of  snow  upon  her ;  her  clothing  had 
become  saturated  in  fording  the  streams j  and  she  was  found  stiff  and  cold,  with  her 
head  resting  on  her  staff.  The  men  at  Col.  Whipple's  had  doubted  that  she  would 
face  the  storm,  but,  becoming  alarmed  at  her  long  absence,  they  followed  the  trail 
and  found  her,  not  long  after  her  death.  On  learning  of  her  dauntless  foith  and 
terrible  &te,  her  lover  became  insane,  and  died,  a  few  years  later;  in  fearftil  par^ 
oxysms ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  long  afterwards  these  valleys  resounded 
on  still  nights  with  the  weird  and  agonising  shrieks  of  his  restless  ghost. 

44.   Mount  Crawford 

is  3,134  ft.  high,  and  is  the  lowest  but  most  alpine  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Crawford  group.  It  rises  boldly  from  the  Saco  Valley,  near  the  inflowing 
of  the  Mt.>Washington  River  and  Sleeper  Brook,  and  exhibits  a  broad  gulf 
on  the  side  towards  Bemis  Station.  A  ridge  runs  S.  from  Crawford  along 
the  £.  side  of  the  Saco  Valley  to  Hart^s  Ledge,  around  which  the  river 
bends  to  the  £.  The  peak  of  Mt.  Hope  is  on  this  line,  and  is  over  2,000 
ft.  high.  The  upper  parts  of  Crawford  are  covered  with  broad  red  ledges, 
which  render  it  easily  recognizable  from  afar.  The  rock  is  rapidly  disin- 
tegrating and  forming  beds  of  gravel.  The  peak  is  high  and  steep,  espe- 
cially on  the  £.,  where  it  is  nearly  precipitous,  though  by  no  means  so 
phenomenally  beetling  as  the  picture  in  The  White  Hills  (page  16)  would 
indicate. 

The  peaks  of  the  Crawford  group  are  reached  by  means  of  the  wreck 
of  the  old  Davis  bridle-path.  This  route  has  been  so  long  abandoned  that 
Nature  has  reclaimed  considerable  portions  of  it,  and  the  visitor  will 
sometimes  be  perplexed  by  patches  of  jungle  and  rank  bushes.  It  is, 
however,  more  difficult  to  follow  the  path  on  its  higher  grades,  because 
there  it  ran  over  a  long  series  of  ledges,  leaving  but  slight  traces,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  have  since  become  disintegrated.  The  outlet  of  the 
trail  on  the  Saco  meadows  is  very  obscure,  and  can  only  be  found  by  local 
assistance  or  by  a  keen-eyed  forester.  It  is  reached  by  fording  the  river 
on  the  stones,  the  Saco  being  here  wide  and  shallow,  but  after  heavy  rains 
it  is  impassable  for  the  pedestrian.  If  the  path  can  be  found  and  retained 
through  the  woods  it  will  be  of  great  assistance,  not  only  as  showing  the 
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most  direct  way,  but  also  as  affording  a  clear  track  through  the  thickets, 
and  an  even  grade  over  the  ledges.  At  some,  points  it  was  constructed  at 
considerable  expense,  being  terraced  out  along  the  sides  of  steep  banks. 
The  path  passes  to  the  r.  of  and  abont  J  M.  from  the  peak  of  Crawford; 
traverses  the  depression  towards  Resolution ;  winds  around  the  W.  and  N. 
W.  flanks  of  the  latter;  passes  through  the  ravine  to  the  Giant's  Stairs; 
and  ascends  their  terraces  on  the  S.  W.  side. 

In  ordinary  weather  this  is  a  dry  mountain,  having  no  water  on  its  upper  slopes, 
and  visitors  will  therefore  need  to  carry  potables  with  them.  Just  after  rains, 
enough  water  may  be  found  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  near  the  summit.  Tlw 
mountidn  was  burnt  over  about  the  year  1815,  and  even  the  soil  was  destroyed. 

Mts.  Crawford,  Resolution,  and  Giant's  Stairs  received  their  names  from  Dr.  S.  A. 
Bemis,  who  has  named  more  of  the  mountains  than  has  any  other  man. 

*  The  View,  —  Nearly  N.  W.,  and  about  6  M.  distant,  is  the  high  and 
alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Willey,  fronted  with  crags,  and  falling  steeply  to  the  S. 
A  small  portion  of  Wiliard  is  seen  to  the  r.,  and  then  the  eye  crosses  the 
broad  ravine  of  the  Mt.- Washington  River  to  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  of  which  Webster  is  on  the  1.,  and  the  low  crests  of  Jackson 
and  Clinton  follow.  The  bulging  dome  of  Pleasant  is  due  N.,  and  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  r.  by  Franklin  and  Monroe,  beyond  which  the  range  cul- 
minates in  the  lofty  crest  of  Washington,  with  the  flat  Boott's  Spur  on 
the  r.  Under  the  r.  flank  of  Washington,  and  about  Ij  M.  from  Crawford, 
are  the  poorly  outlined  terraces  of  the  Giant's  Stairs,  on  whose  r.,  and 
a<iyoining  Crawford  on  the  N.  £.,  is  the  higher  and  flattened  top  of  Reso- 
lution, which  shuts  out  the  view  in  that  du*ection.  On  its  S.  is  the  dark 
Mt  Parker. 

Mt  Kiarsarge  is  flnely  seen  on  the  E.  S.  £.,  below  the  highlands  of 
Jackson,  and  down  the  Rocky-Branch  glen.  On  its  r.  are  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway,  over  which,  far  away,  is  Mt  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  with  its 
summit-hotel.  The  view  next  includes  Mts.  Langdon  and  Pickering, 
beyond^hich,  on  the  r.,  is  the  high  red  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  S.  S.  E.,  over 
the  plateau  of  Table  Mt,  is  the  stately  white  spire  of  Chocoma,  reaching 
the  sky-line.  Nearly  S.,  and  close  at  hand,  is  the  low  cone  of  Mt.  Hope, 
and  the  glens  of  Upper  Bartlett  are  seen  to  the  1.,  with  the  little  hamlet 
near  their  centre.  Farther  away  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt, 
far  beyond  which,  due  S.,  is  a  part  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range.  Pas- 
saconaway  is  a  high  black  hemisphere,  about  S.  S.  W.;  and  over  the 
near  white  knobs  of  Tremont  is  the  distant  Whiteface,  nearly  obscured 
by  Passaconaway.  To  the  r.  is  the  serrated  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  uplift- 
ing three  well-marked  peaks,  on  whose  r.,  far  distant,  are  the  crests  of 
Tecamseh  and  Osceola. 

In  the  foreground  is  the  pleasant  Crawford  glen,  with  the  buildings 
about  Bemis  Station,  and  the  winding  river  still  nearer.  The  dark-green 
Mt  Nancy  rises  just  across  the  glen,  and  behind  it  are  Anderson  and 
Lowellf  with  the  triple  head  of  the  loffcy  Carrigain  still  more  to  thA 
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W.  S.  W.    To  the  W.  is  the  high  plateau  which  borders  the  Pemigewasset 

Forest  on  the  R.,  over  which  looms  the  distant  sierra  of  Lafayette,  beyond 

the  monotonoas  Twin  Range.    Across  the  Saco  Valley  is  the  abrapt  front 

of  the  Frankenstein  Cliff,  beyond  which  rises  Mt.  Willey.  * 

*'  On  the  top  of  Mt.  Gnwford  the  spectator,  without  moving  from  his  station, 
eommands  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horixon,an(]  a  series  of  Tiews  the  most 
▼aried  and  interesting-  On  the  E.,  a  little  S  ,  is  the  conical  summit  of  Kiarsarge, 
in  the  S.  the  rough  Chocorua,  with  its  remarkable  four-toothed  summit,  the  peak  to 
the  r.  sharply  pyramidal,  and  much  higher  than  the  others.  To  the  W.,  the  great 
ranges  of  the  unbroken  wilderness.  To  the  N.  W.,  the  fine  view  of  the  Willey  Mt. 
and  the  Notch.  To  the  N. ,  the  whole  S.  W.  range  of  the  White  Mts.,  their  summits, 
ridges,  and  sides  clear  and  distinct,  Mt.  Washington  being  about  10  M.  distant.  To 
the  N.E.,  at  a  short  distance,  the  curious  and  most  striking  Stair  Mt.,  with  its  two 
immense  and  regular  steps.  At  the  E.,  clo^e  at  hand,  are  the  bare  and  most  deso- 
late sides  of  Mt.  Resolution,  the  brown  crumbling  granite  wearing  away  so  fast  that 
no  vegetation  can  obtain  a  hold  upon  its  surface,  which  is  strewn  here  and  there 
with  a  dreary  chaos  of  fallen  timber,  the  effect  of  the  fires  which  have  laid  bare  the 
mountain.  On  the  W.,  beneath  your  feet,  in  the  valley  below,  is  the  Mt.-Crawford 
House,  and  the  clearing,  with  it«  orchards  and  meadows,  with  the  line  of  the  road, 
and  the  shining  river."    (Oakics's  White-Mt.  Scenery.) 

45.    Mount  Eesolution 

is  8,400  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  a  lofty  plateau,  flanked  by  decomposing 
red  ledges,  and  separated  from  Crawford  and  the  Giant's  Stairs  by  narrow 
and  shallow  ravines.  The  summit  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  dwarf 
trees,  through  which  are  occasional  lane-like  openings,  not  broad  enough, 
however,  to  give  connected  views.  In  some  places  are  beds  of  red  gravel, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  rapid  disinfegration  of  the  ledges.  Among 
the  thickets  many  bear-signs  are  seen,  and  water  is  found  on  the  N.  slope. 
The  mountain  was  named  by  Dr.  Bemis,  because  when  Davis  had  com- 
pleted his  path  to  this  point  he  became  discouraged,  but  afterwards  as- 
cended hither  and  made  a  resolution  to  carry  it  through  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  march  from  Crawford  to  Resolution  takes  about  1^  hrs.,  and  may  be  entered 
upon  by  descending  the  precipitous  side  of  Crawford  to  the  E.,  striking  the  old 
bridle-path,  if  possible,  in  the  deep  hollow  beyond,  toward  the  slope  of  Resolution. 
The  easiest  way  to  get  to  the  top  is  to  keep  along  the  path  to  a  point  where  a  long 
red  slide  comes  down  on  the  r.,  and  then  ascend  the  line  of  rocks  and  gravel. 
The  walking  is  not  so  good  aB  on  the  wooded  slopes,  but  there  are  no  annoying 
bushes. 

The  only  satisfactory  view-point  on  Resolution  is  the  rocky  ridge  to  the 
N.  N.  E.,  over  the  Rocky  Branch,  and  fronting  towards  the  Giant's  Stairs. 
A  pole  has  been  erected  here,  on  a  pile  of  stones.  This  point  may  be 
reached  by  keeping  around  on  the  half-obliterated  path  beyond  the  trav- 
ersing slide,  to  the  ridge  where  it  descends  towards  the  Ginnt's  Stairs. 

The  View.  —  Across  the  ravine  to  the  N.  are  the  fine  terraces  of  the 
Giant's  Stairs,  all  of  which  are  seen,  with  high  precipices  fronting  them, 
over  which  the  pre-eminent  cone  of  Washington  appears.  To  the  r. 
is  the  depression  of  the  Pinkham  Notch,  W.  of  which  are  the  blae 
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highlands  of  Mts.  Wild-Cat,  Carter,  Carter  Dome,  and  the  distant  Moriah. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  crest  of  Royce,  before  which  are  the  white  crags 
of  Baldface.  In  this  direction  are  the  wooded  heights  of  Mts.  Sable  and 
Eastman ;  and  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  are  about  £.,  to  the 
r.  of  which  is  Thorn  Mt.  The  view  now  passes  down  the  Rocky-Branch 
glen  to  Iron  Mt.,  whose  light-hued  ledges  are  under  the  double  pyramids 
of  Mt.  Gemini,  on  whose  r.  is  the  house  on  queenly  Kiarsarge.  Still  more 
remote  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  with  a  hotel  on  its  ridge;  and  the  Moat 
range  is  next  seen. 

The  view  to  the  S.  is  closed  by  the  woods  on  the  main  ridge  of  Resolu- 
tion, which  rise  up  close  at  hand.  Beyond  this  intrusive  curtain,  portions 
of  Carrigain  and  the  Nancy  Range  are  seen  in  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  farther 
to  the  r.,  over  the  edge  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  are  the  long  and  mas- 
sive Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  with  Lafayette  beyond. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  sharp  point  of  Willey,  beyond  which  the  S.  W. 
presidential  peaks  are  seen,  Webster  on  the  1.,  then  the  low  point  of  Jack- 
son, Clinton's  level  top,  Pleasant's  gray  hemisphere,  the  narrow  terrace  of 
Franklin,  and  the  double  crest  of  Monroe,  resting  against  Washington. 

46.  Mt.  Giant's  Stairs 

is  8,600  ft.  high,  and  derives  its  name  from  two  remarkable  step-like  ter- 
races near  its  summit,  which  present  the  semblance  of  colofltjal  stairs  when 
seen  from  distant  points.  They  appear  to  be  cut  with  great  regularity 
and  sharpness  of  outline,  the  uppermost  being  130  ft.  high,  and  the  second 
200  ft.    They  fall  off  on  the  S.  E.  to  the  Rocky-Branch  glen. 

Giant^s  Stairs  may  be  reached  from  Bemis  Station  by  the  old  Davis 
path  (if  it  can  be  found  and  followed),  which  ascends  to  the  summit  from 
the  S.  W.,  and  is  thence  prolonged  over  the  Montalban  Ridge  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington (see  Route  89). 

The  mountalD  has  been  visited  fh>in  Jackson  by  way  of  Littlefield^s,  4-5  M.  dis- 
tant, over  Tron  Mt.  The  ascent  of  the  lower  stair  is  along  a  steep  gully,  over 
loose  and  fHable  rock ;  and  the  clamber  up  the  top  stair  is  at  an  angle  of  60^,  requiring 
one  to  pull  himself  up  by  the  shrubs.  The  following  are  the  times  made  on  this 
route  by  a  recent  party :  leave  Littleficld's  at  9  a.  m.  ;  at  confluence  of  Roeky 
Branch  and  Stair-Mt.  Brook,  9  50 ;  at  foot  of  stairs,  12.30 ;  on  summit,  1.20  \  left 
summit,  2.15 ;  reach  Littlefield's,  5.45.    Paul  Hayes  was  the  guide. 

The  View  to  the  N.  is  shut  out  by  dense  spruce  woods,  and  on  the  S.  is 
the  high  swell  of  Mt.  Resolution,  hiding  most  of  the  Bartlett  glen.  But 
fine  prospects  open  out  on  the  £.  and  W.,  extending  from  Mt.  Pleasant, 
near  Sebago  Lake,  to  Moosilauke,  near  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
Guide-Book  party  were  within  1  M.  of  the  summit  of  the  Stairs,  when 
it  was  forced  to  retreat,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  its  commissariat. 
So  that  the  view  cannot  be  described  here,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that 
the  Giant's  Stairs  are  visible  from  Mts.  Wild-Cat,  Carter  Dome,  Moriah^ 
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Baldfiu^  Double-Head,  Thorn,  Eianarge,  Iron,  Pleasant  (Maine),  Moat, 
Chocorua,  Tremont,  Passaconaway,  Whiteface,  Tripyramid,  Osceola, 
Moosilauke,  Carrigain,  the  Twins,  Lafayette,  Willey,  and  the  S.  W.  peaks 
of  the  Presidential  Bange. 

47.  The  Willey  House 

is  aboat  8  M.  from  the  Crawford  House,  through  the  Notch,  and  is  much 
▼fsited  on  account  of  the  tragedy  of  1826.  The  house  inhabited  by  the 
Willeys  is  the  low  building  attached  to  the  N.  end  of  the  main  white 
house,  which  is  kept  as  a  cheap  tavern.  Visitors  are  escorted  through  the 
old  house,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  but  they  will  see  nothing  of  inter- 
est. In  the  rear  is  the  remnant  of  the  great  rock  which  sheltered  the 
house  by  splitting  the  avalanche  in  its  course  toward  it;  and  the  track  of 
the  slide  may  easily  be  ascended  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond, 
through  a  scattered  forest  of  birch-trees.  Below  the  house  is  a  pile  of 
stones  which  shows  where  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  Willeys  were  found. 
There  is  now  but  little  danger  of  slides  from  Mt.  Willey,  since  its  side  is 
stripped  nearly  to  the  bed-rock;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is 
Mt.  Webster,  whence  immense  rocks  dash  downward  during  storms,  with  a 
terrific  roaring  and  crashing.  True  lovers  of  nature  will  find  more  of  in- 
terest in  the  majestic  mountains  which  environ  this  glen  than  in  the  sen- 
sational element  attaching  to  the  house.  The  view  of  the  splendid  cliff 
on  the  sides  of  Mt.  Willard  (to  the  N.)  is  of  extreme  beauty,  the  Notch 
being  apparently  blockaded  by  its  heavy  mass. 

The  view  from  near  the  Willey  House  is  thus  described  in  Oakes's  White-Mt. 
Scenery :  "  The  Willey  Mt.  is  the  highest,  but  its  summit  is  not  seen  from  be- 
low ;  and  although  gloomy  and  grand,  with  its  high  ledges  and  deep  slides,  it  is  lestf 
striking  than  Mt.  Webster,  which  is  among  the  most  unique  and  magnificent  objects 
of  the  White  Mts.  This  vast  and  regular  mass  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  below, 
to  the  height  of  about  2,000  ft. ;  its  shape  Is  that  of  a  high  fort  with  ^teep  scarped 
sides,  its  immense  front  apparently  wholly  inaccessible.  Its  top,  nearly  horizontal, 
and  rough  with  precipitous  crags,  juts  over  with  heavy  and  frowning  brows.  So, 
mighty  a  mountain  wall,  so  high,  so  wide,  so  vast,  and  so  near  the  spectator  that  all' 
its  gigantic  proportions  are  seen  with  the  utmost  distinctness ;  it  fills  at  once  the 
eye  and  the  mind  with  awe,  admiration,  and  delight.  In  a  bright  day ,  when  its  out- 
line at  top  is  seen  sharp  and  distinct  against  the  blue  sky,  its  gray  granite  clifiis  and 
ledges  colored  with  iron  brown,  or  stained  with  darker  shades,  its  sides  seamed  with 
long  gullied  slides  of  brown  grayel,  its  wide  beds  of  great  loose  rocks,  black  with 
lichens,  contrasted  with  the  summer,  green  or  Taried  autumnal  colors  of  the  trees, 
make  it  as  beautiful  and  interesting  in  its  various  hues  and  parts,  as  it  is  great  and 
sublime  in  its  l^otal  impression." 

The  Willey  House  was  built  in  1793  (some  say  in  1820),  as  a  public  house  on  the 
Cods  road  T  and  in  1R25  it  was  occupied  by  Samuel  Willey,  Jr., and  his  family.  In 
June,  1826,  two  slides  fell  off  the  flank  of  Mt.  Willey,  near  the  house,  premonitory 
of  the  coming  disaster.  A  long  drought  ensued  through  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  followed  by  a  S.  wind  which  heaped  immense  masses  of  clouds  upon  the 
mountains.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August  a  deluge  of  rain  fell,  washing  out 
the  sides  of  the  ridges,  flooding  the  valleys,  and  inflicting  great  damage  in  all  the 
adjacent  towns.  Bartfett,  Conway,  and  Oilead  alike  suflfered ;  all  the  Saco  bridges 
ime  swept  away ;  and  the  Ammonoosuo  was  swoltoi  to  ten  times  Its  usual  width. 
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Tbe  first  trareller  who  afterwards  forced  his  way  thnragh  the  chaotic  min  in  the 
Notch  found  the  Willey  House  deserted,  with  the  doors  unclosed  and  the  Bible  lying 
open  on  the  table.  He  gave  the  alarm  in  Conway^  and  the  people  who  came  up  found 
the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willey,  two  of  their  children,  and  two  hired  men,  buried 
in  the  slide  and  sadly  mutilated.  The  bodies  of  the  other  three  children  were  never 
reeorered.  It  is  supposed  that  the  family  left  the  house  in  apprehension  of  the  ris- 
ing fioods  of  the  Saco,  and  retreated  to  a  point  farther  up  on  the  mountain,  where 
they  were  orertaken  by  the  avalanche  and  swept  away  to  a  fearful  and  united  death. 
Had  they  remidned  in  the  house,  they  would  have  been  safe,  for  it  was  not  moved  by 
the  water,  and  the  slide  parted  at  a  great  rock  behind  it  and  reunited  below,  leaving 
the  house  intact.  A  theory  has  been  advanced  to  the  effect  that  the  &tal  slide  was 
caused,  not  by  a  heavy  rain-storm,  but  by  the  breaking  of  massive  clouds  on  the 
ridges  of  Mt.  Willey.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  this  catastrophe  in  Rev.  B.  O. 
Willey's  History  of  the  White  Mts. ;  and  T.  W.  Parsons  has  commemorated  it  in  a 
haUad  of  40  stanzas.    See  also  N.  H.  Hist.  Colls.,  Vol.  HI. 

48.    The  White-Mountain  Notch 

is  a  deep  pass  through  the  mountains,  dividing  the  great  New-Hampshire 
group  near  its  centre.  The  Notch  proper  is  somewhat  less  than  3  M.  long, 
extending  from  the  Gate  to  a  little  below  the  Willey  House;  and  lies  be- 
tween Mts.  Willard  and  Willey  on  the  W.  and  Mts.  Webster  and  Jaclcson 
on  the  E.  The  valley  from  Lower  Bartlett  to  the  Willey  House  is  narrow, 
and  mountain-ranges  rise  boldly  on  either  side,  thus  forming  an  appropri- 
ate approach  to  the  narrower  gorge  beyond.  The  highest  point  in  the 
Notch  is  1,914  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  massive  walls  are  visible  for  2,000 
ft  above,  the  peaks  being  still  higher,  but  generally  out  of  sight.  The  Willey 
House  being  1,823  ft.  high,  the  road  rises  nearly  600  ft.  in  about  2  M.  The 
bottom  of  the  defile  is  occupied  by  the  impetuous  Saco  River,  which  main- 
tains a  long  and  steady  descent,  through  and  about  masses  of  boulders 
and  the  rent  rocks  of  old  avalanches.  The  turnpike  is  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river  for  1^  M.,  where  it  crosses  the  Black-Gamp  Bridge.  The  railroad 
crosses  the  turnpike  at  grade  near  Bemis  Station,  and  then  commences  the 
ascent,  being  elevated  on  artificial  terraces  along  the  W.  walls.  At  the 
Willey  House  it  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  turnpike.  The  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  Notch  can  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage  from  the 
railroad  than  from  the  old  highway,  which  is  generally  overhung  with  trees 
and  masked  in  thick  woods. 

One  of  the  finest  view-points  in  the  Notch  is  a  little  over  1  M.  from  the 
Crawford  House,  where  the  bases  of  Mts.  Willard,  Webster,  and  Willey 
approach  each  other.  The  descent  through  the  Notch  is  said  to  give  a 
more  marked  impression  of  its  grandeur  than  the  ascent.  Dwight  says : 
**  The  first  J  M.  is  a  mere  chasm  between  ruptured  cliffs.  The  remainder 
is  a  vast  ravine."    The  course  of  the  road  is  nearly  E.  of  S. 

'*  When  we  entered  the  Notch  we  were  struck  with  the  wild  and  solemn  appearance 
of  every^ing  before  ns.  The  scale,  on  which  all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed, 
was  the  scale  of  grandeur  only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ra^ed  in  a  manner  rarely 
paralleled,  were  &shioned  and  piled  on  each  other  by  a  hand  operating  only  in  the 
iMoldest  and  most  irregular  manner.  As  we  advanced,  these  appearances  increased 
apUUj.    Htice  masses  of  granite,  of  eveiy  abrupt  Ibrm,  an4  unx3  ^^dti  ^  x&sMk 
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whleh  seemed  the  product  of  ages,  recalling  to  the  mind  the  Saxttm  vetustum  of 
Tfrgil,  speedily  roee  to  a  mountaiDOUs  height  Before  us,  the  view  widened  fast  to 
the  S  E.  Behind  us.  it  closed  ahnodt  instantaneously  ;  and  presented  nothing  to 
the  eye  hat  an  impossihle  barrier  of  mountains."    (Dwight's  TVavels  in  N.  Eng.) 

'*  Descending  the  rirer,  the  mountains  in  some  places  seem  to  close  before  you, 
and  meet  together.  In  other  places  their  bare  sides,  scarred  with  avalanches,  rise 
perpendicularly  at  first,  then,  receding,  swell  into  rugged  pinnacles,  with  prcgecting 
crags  on  either  side,  which  nod  over  the  bleak  ridges  underneath,  threatening  to 
hurst  from  the  gigantic  mounds  and  crush  the  lower  walls  that  surround  them.  The 
Saco  has  now  swelled  to  a  maddening  torrent,  and  thunders  down  the  chasm  with  a 

fierce  roar  and  a  wild  echo After  struggling  through  the  mountains,  the 

river  issues,  with  a  calm  flow,  upon  the  plain  below ;  and  scarcely  can  the  country 
fhmish  a  more  pleasant  vale  than  that  which  borders  the  slow-winding  current 
of  the  Saco  in  the  towns  of  Conway  and  Fryeburg."    (Barstow's  Hist,  of  JV.  H.) 

"  The  craggy  sides  of  these  giant-hills  are  seamed  and  furrowed  by  innumerable 
avalanches,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  hurled  headlong  down  their 
destructive  masses  of  earth,  stones,  rocks,  and  trees,  info  the  terrific-looking  glen 
below.  With  these  the  river  was  literally  choked  up,  exhibiting  altogether  such  a 
picture  of  universal  devastation  as  1  never  beheld  even  among  the  very  wildest 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  Had  I  wished  to  behold  the  most  striking  emblem  of  the 
general  deluge  that  once  swept  over  the  earth,  I  could  not  have  witnessed  anywhere 
such  fearful  traces  of  ravage  and  appalling  chaos  as  the  scene  displayed."    (TuDOB.) 

Autumn  in  the  Notch.— The  splendor  of  the  autumnal  scene  portrayed  here  by 
President  Dwight  in  1797  is  still  annually  presented  to  touristo  through  this  pass.' 

*•  The  darkness  of  the  evergreens  was  finely  illumined  by  the  brilliant  yellow  of 
the  birch,  the  beech,  and  the  cherry,  and  the  more  brilliant  orange  and  crimson  of 
the  maple.  The  efifect  of  this  universal  diffusion  of  gay  and  splendid  light  was  to 
render  the  preponderating  deep-green  more  solemn.  The  niind  encircled  by  this 
scenery  irresistibly  remembered  that  the  light  w^s  the  light  of  decay,  autumnal  and 
melancholy.  The  dark  was  the  bloom  of  evening,  approximating  to  night.  Over 
the  whole,  the  azure  of  the  sky  cast  a  deep,  misty  blue;  blending,  toward  the 
summits,  every  other  hue ;  and  predominating  over  all.  As  the  eye  ascended  these 
steeps,  the  light  decayed,  and  gradually  ceased.  On  the  inferior  summits  rose  crowns 
of  conical  firs,  and  spruces.  On  the  superior  eminences,  the  trees,  growing  less  and 
less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  atmosphere,  and  marked  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation. 
Above,  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs,  terminating,  at  a  still  higher 
elevation,  in  a  shroud  of  dark-colored  moss." 

Hear  also  Starr  King :  **  The  only  way  to  appreciate  the  magnificence  of  the  au- 
tumnal forest  scenery  in  New  England  is  to  observe  it  on  the  hills.  I  never  before 
had  a  conception  of  its  gorgeousness.  The  appearance  of  the  mountain-sides  as  we 
wound  between  them  and  swept  by,  was  as  if  some  omnipotent  magic  had  been  busy 
with  the  landscape.  It  was  hard  to  assure  one's  self  that  the  cars  had  not  been 
switched  off  into  fairy-land,  or  that  our  eyes  had  not  been  dyed  with  the  hues  of  the 
xainbow.  No  dream  could  have  had  more  brilliant  or  fantastic  drapery.  Now  we 
would  see  acres  of  the  most  gaudy  yellow  heaped  upon  a  hillside ;  soon  a  robe  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  would  grace  the  proportions  of  a  stalwart  sentinel  of  the  valleys : 
here  and  there  a  rocky  and  naked  giant  had  thrown  a  brilliant  scarf  of  safliron  and 
gold  about  his  loins  and  across  his  shoulders ;  and  frequently  a  more  sober  moun- 
tain, with  aristocratic  and  unimpeachable  taste,  would  stand  out,  arrayed  ftom 
chin  to  feet  in  the  richest  garb  of  brown,  purple,  vermilion,  and  straw-color,  tem- 
pered by  large  spots  of  heavy  and  dark  evergreen.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  all 
these  square  miles  of  gorgeous  carpeting  and  brilliant  upholstery  had  been  the  work 
of  one  week,  and  had  all  been  evoked,  by  the  wand  of  fh>st,  out  of  the  monotonous 
green  which  June  had  flung  over  nature." 

Geology  of  the  Notch.  — The  Notch  ''has  been  excavated  almost  entirely 
out  of  granite.  It  lies  near  the  E.  border  of  the  vast  sheet  of  Labrador 
granites  heretofore  described,  perhaps  on  the  line  of  eruption.  This  deep 
valley  exists  for  the  reason  that  the  denuding  agents  have  excavated  it 
out  of  the  softest  materials  occurring  in  this  vicinity.  The  summits  of 
Mts.  Webster  and  WiUey  consist  of  flinty  slates,  which  resist  deoomposi- 
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tion  much  more  steadfastly  than  the  intervening  granite.  A  climb  np 
both  these  mountains  shows  that  the  granite  extends  nearly  to  their  sum- 
mits. In  descending,  one  finds  an  abundance  of  loose,  friable  rocks,  in- 
clined at  the  greatest  angle  possible  for  such  materials.  These  fragments 
accumulate  gradually  through  the  action  of  frost,  and,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  when  rendered  pasty  by  abundant  rains,  make  a  kind  of 
plastic  material,  which  slides  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the  river 
disintegrates  it  still  further,  and  carries  it  towards  Conway.  The  plains 
below  Bartlett  are  largely  composed  of  the  fragments  brought  down  frwn 
this  narrow  valley.  The  Saco  Valley  below  Mt.  Webster  is  lower,  because 
the  walls  are  composed  entirely  of  this  softer  rock,  and  have  yielded  read- 
ily to  the  forces  of  disintegration."    (Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock.) 

Historif  of  the  Notch.  —  The  White-Mt.  Notch  -wtm  known  to  the  Indians  of  the 
adjacent  valleys,  but  was  probably  rarely  used  by  them  on  account  of  their  supers 
stitioud  dread  of  the  mountains.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  6ert«[n  war-parties 
of  Canadian  Indians,  returning  from  successful  forays  on  the  New-England  coast, 
carried  their  captives  and  plunder  through  this  pass.  In  the  spring  of  1746  an 
Indian  war-party  fell  upon  Gorham,  Me.,  and  took  several  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
described  their  march  to  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Saco  River  and  through  the 
White-Mt.  Notch  {Hist,  of  Gorham ^  p.  61).  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1771,  by  Timothy  Nash,  a  border  hunter,  who,  being  in  pursuit  of  a  moose 
which  eluded  him,  climbed  a  tree  on  Cherry  Mt.,  in  hopes  to  see  his  game,  and 
was  surprised  to  discover  a  deep  pass  cloven  through  the  mountains.  He  speed- 
ily reconnoitred  the  Notch,  and  passed  down  the  Saco  River  through  the  gorge, 
going  on  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  informed  Gov.  Wentworth  of  his  happy  discov- 
ery. Wishing  to  tent  the  value  of  the  pass  as  a  route  of  commerce,  Wentworth  re- 
quested him  to  bring  a  horse  through  it  from  Lancaster,  offering  as  a  reward  in  cajse 
of  success  the  tract  now  called  Nash  and  Sawyer-s  Location,  extending  from  the 
Gate  of  the  Notch  to  a  point  beyond  the  Fabyan  House,  and  including  2,184  acres. 
Nash  associated  with  himself  a  fellow-pioneer  by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  by  whose 
aid  he  lowered  the  unfortunate  horse  over  the  cliffs  and-  drove  him  through  the 
rocky  river  until  they  emerged  at  Conway.  A  road  was  soon  built  here  "  with  the 
neat  proceeds  of  a  confiscated  estate,"  and  a  direct  route  was  formed  between  the 
coast  and  the  upper  Coiis  country,  which  had  previously  been  accessible  only  by  a 
long  detour  around  the  S.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  first  article  of  merchandise 
carried  through  fh>m  Lancaster  was  a  barrel  of  tobacco ;  and  the  first  fteight  up 
from  the  coast  was  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  most  of  which  was  consumed  on  the  way, 
"  through  the  politeness  of  tho.se  who  helped  to  manage  the  afiair."  In  1808  the 
Tenth  N.  H.  Turnpike  was  built  through  the  Notch,  at  an  expense  (for  20  M.)  of 
S 40,000.  Nash  and  Sawyer,  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  hunters,  speedily 
squandered  the  proceeds  of  their  grant,  and  were  forced  to  seek  the  forest  again. 

The  ancient  county-road  crossed  the  Saco  32  times  during  the  ascent  of  the  val- 
ley, and  was  a  singular  specimen  of  highway  engineering.  The  Tenth  Turnpike 
was  the  avenue  of  an  immense  amount  of  travel,  until  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
roads into  the  mountain-region,  and  received  profitable  tolls.  It  is  possible  that 
portions  of  it  will  now  be  discontinued,  since  the  adjacent  railroad  serves  all  pur- 
poses of  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  rattling  six-horse  stages,  with  their  loads 
of  merry  tourists,  have  vanished  from  the  Notch  road.  The  Tenth  Turnpike  was 
more  skilfully  constructed  than  its  predecessor,  having  but  four  bridges  between  the 
Crawford  House  and  Conway. —  the  Black-Camp  Bridge,  1^  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford 
House;  the  Deep-Hole  and  Pleasant-River  Bridges,  2-3  M.  S.  E.  of  the  Willey 
House ;  and  the  bridge  near  the  inflowing  of  the  Rocky  Branch. 
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49.  The  Cascades  in  the  Notch. 

The  Flume  Cascade  is  about  |  M.  from  the  Crawford  House,  where  a 
small  brook  descends  from  the  mountain  on  the  E.  and  passes  downward  to 
the  Saco.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  singular  trench  through  which  the 
stream  flows  near  the  bridge,  where  it  is  deeply  sunken  in  the  channelled 
ledges.  The  main  ca^ade  is  on  the  1.  side,  descending  the  road,  and  is 
about  260  ft.  high.  This  point,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Cascade,  should  be 
visited  just  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  enlarged  mountain-torrent  leaps 
over  the  cliffs  in  vast  white  sheets  of  foam. 

See  the  quaint  and  minute  description  of  the  Plume  Cascade,  given  by  President 
Dwight  in  1797 :  "  At  the  distance  of  \  M.  from  the  entrance,  we  passed  a  brook, 
known  in  this  r^ion  by  the  name  of  the  Flume ;  from  the  strong  resemblance  to 
that  object,  exhibited  by  the  channel,  which  it  has  worn  for  a  considerable  length 
in  a  hedi  of  rocks:  the  sides  l)eing>  perpendicular  to  the  bottom.  This  elegant 
piece  of  water  we  determined  to  examine  farther ;  and,  alighting  from  our  horses, 
walked  up  the  acclivity,  perhaps  a  ftirlong.  The  stream  fell  from  a  height  of  240  - 
260  ft.  over  three  precipices ;  the  second  receding  a  small  distance  from  the  front  of 
the  first,  and  the  third  from  that  of  the  second.  Down  the  first  and  second,  it  fell 
in  a  single  current ;  and  down  the  third  in  three,  which  united  their  streams  at 
the  bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  the  rocks,  immediately 
beneath  us.  It  is  impossible  for  a  brook  of  this  size  to  be  modelled  into  more  di« 
versified  or  more  delightful  forms ;  or  for  a  cascade  to  descend  over  precipices,  more 
happily  fitted  to  furnish  its  beauty.  The  cliffii,  together  with  a  level  at  their  foot, 
fbmished  a  considerable  opening,  surrounded  by  the  forest.  The  sunbeams,  pene-. 
trating  through  the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of  fine  images  of  light,  and 
edged  an  equally  numerous  and  diversified  collection  of  shadows ;  both  dancing  on 
the  waters,  and  alternately  silvering  and  obscuring  their  course.  Purer  water  was 
never  seen.  Exclusively  of  its  murmurs,  the  world  around  us  was  solemn  and  si- 
lent. Everything  assumed  the  character  of  enchantment ;  and  had  I  been  educated 
in  the  Grecian  mythology,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  assem- 
blage of  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Oreads,  sporting  on  the  little  plain  below  our  feet.  The 
purity  of  this  water  was  discernible,  not  only  by  its  limpid  appearance,  and  its 
taste,  but  from  several  other  circumstances.  Its  course  is  wholly  over  hard  granite : 
and  the  rocks  and  the  stones  in  its  bed,  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  adventitious  substances,  were  washed  perfectly  clean ;  and  by  their  neat  ap- 
pearance added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.'' 

The  *  Silver  Cascade  is  about  1  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford  House,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  falls  in  the  mountains.  It  is  the  brightest  jewel  on 
the  route  of  the  railroad,  and  is  seen  with  fine  effect  from  the  cars.  The 
descent  of  the  brook  within  1  M.  of  advance  is  over  1,000  ft;.,  the  most 
remarkable  falls  occurring  towards  the  road.  Much  of  its  downward 
course  is  in  long  slides  over  the  smooth  surfaces  of  highly  inclined  ledges, 
and  these  reaches  are  succeeded  by  short  and  nearly  perpendicular  leaps 
over  steeper  rocks.  The  course  of  the  stream  may  be  ascended  as  far  as 
the  visitor*s  time  and  strength  allow,  but  the  route  is  arduous,  and  in 
some  places  perilous.  Mt.  Webster  has  been  ascended  along  this  stream; 
and  from  the  midway  cliffs  good  views  are  given  of  Mt.  Willard  and  the 
Hitchcock  Flume.  The  portion  seen  from  the  road  is  about  800  ft.  high. 
Close  at  hand  it  falls  20  ft.  sharply,  and  then  rushes  through  a  deep  flume 
under  the  bridge.    It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  moonlight  hoar,  when 
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the  significance  of  its  name  is  more  manifest.  The  brook  dwindles  to 
puny  proportions  in  dry  weather,  and  dribbles  over  the  rocks  in  weak 
threads  of  water.  The  ponderous  massiveness  of  the  mountains  on  either 
side  helps  to  increase  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  scene,  when  the  stream  is 
thundering  down  whitely,  with  full  banks. 

The  *  Sipley  Falls.  —  The  stream  which  crosses  the  road  about  IJ  M. 
below  the  WiUey  House  is  Cow  Brook,  which  has  retained  its  homely  name, 
though  Starr  King  and  Mr.  Ripley  attempted  to  christen  it  Awdancke 
JSrook,  A  cart-road  turns  in  to  the  r.  near  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
highway,  leading  to  a  platform  on  the  railroad,  across  which  and  a  little 
way  to  the  r.  is  the  beginning  of  the  path  to  the  Ripley  Falls.  The  path  is 
well  made  and  is  practicable  for  ladies.  It  winds  around  the  upper  side 
of  a  densely  wooded  ravine,  in  which  frequent  glimpses  of  the  brook  are 
gained.  In  less  than  1  M.  the  falls  are  reached,  and  several  good  view- 
points may  be  chosen  in  their  vicinity,  according  to  the  time  and  wood- 
craft of  the  visitor.  The  cliffs  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  are  of  imposing 
height  and  grand  proportions.  Before  taking  the  final  leap  the  brook  falls 
over  several  rocky  steps,  and  then  passes  down  the  cliff  at  a  high  angle,  its 
breadth  varying  widely  according  to  the  rains  which  have  fallen  or  been 
withheld.  Starr  King  estimated  its  height  at  150  ft.,  but  a  careful  meas- 
urement with  an  aneroid  barometer  makes  it  108  ft.  It  is  not  so  high  nor 
so  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  Arethusa  Falls,  but  has  about  the  same 
quantity  of  water. 

**  Mr.  Champney ,  who  visited  these  &lls  about  a  fortnight  after  their  discovery,  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  tliem  a  nobler  beauty  than  any  others  thus  far  known  among 
the  mountains.  He  describes  the  picturesque  rock-forms  as  wonderful,  and  thdr 
richness  in  color  and  marking,  in  mosses  and  lichens,  as  more  admirable  than  any 
others  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  studying  in  the  mountain  region." 

These  fklls  were  discovered  by  a  fisherman,  and  were  visited,  in  1858,  by  two  gen- 
tlemen named  Ripley  and  Porter,  who  named  the  main  jbll  the  Sylvan-  Glade  Ckit" 
arattf  and  the  smaller  one  above,  the  Sparklins  Cascade.  With  questionable  taste, 
Starr  King  had  the  former  name  changed  to  Ripley''s  Falls. 

The  stream  may  be  ascended  for  more  than  1  M.  beyond  the  Ripley 
falls,  through  primitive  woodlands,  and  by  several  pretty  cascades.  Far 
up  its  course,  near  the  inflowing  of  a  tributary  brook,  is  another  beauti- 
ful fall,  which  has  been  named  the  Sparkling  Cascade.  From  this  point 
woodsmen  can  follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.,  behind  the  Frankenstein  Cliff, 
and  strike  the  Bemis  Brook,  near  the  Arethusa  Falls. 

The  *  Arethusa  Falls  are  on  Bemis  Brook,  which  rises  N.  of  Mt.  Nancy 
and  passes  under  the  roads  about  2  M.  N.  of  Bemis  Station,  or  6^  M.  S.  of 
tiie  Crawford  House.  They  are  only  1  M.  from  the  railroad,  though  the 
visitor  will  think  that  the  distance  is  nearer  6  M.,  so  rugged  and  arduous 
is  the  route.  The  only  way  of  approach  is  by  following  the  stream  up- 
ward, sometunes  among  the  dense  thickets  on  the  banks,  and  sometimes 
over  the  rocks  near  the  water.  Several  pretty  cascades  are  passed,  and 
fbe  forest  scenery  is  beautifU.    For  long  distanc^ft  V!bL<^  \yra^  \^\^^  ^^^ 
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neaily  level  sheets  of  granite,  where  the  visitor  can  walk  as  if  on  a  pave* 
roent,  and  then  he  is  forced  to  cross  a  chaotic  mass  of  rocks,  flanked  by 
bristling  thickets.  When  within  about  ^  M.  of  the  end,  there  is  a  charm- 
ing fall  of  about  40  ft.,  over  wide  granite  ledges. 

The  Arethusa  Falls  "were  discorered  by  Prof.  Tuckerman,  many  years  ago,  but 
have  not  been  Tisited  by  a  dozen  people  since,  and  are  ^ellnigh  forgotten.  Thev 
mre  visited  and  measured  by  the  Editor  and  Prof.  Huntington,  in  September,  187o, 
and  then  (being  nameless)  receired  the  provisional  name  of  the  Arethusa  Falls,  in 
allusion  to  Shelley's  lines  :  — 

**  Arethnia  arose  **  ITer  steps  paved  with  green 

From  her  couch  of  snows  The  downward  ravine 

In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,—  Which  slopes  to  the  westward  gleams ; 
From  cloud  and  from  crag,  Ana  gliding  and  springing, 

With  many  a  jog,  She  went,  ever  singing. 

Shepherding  her  bngnt  fountains.  In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep. 

She  leapt  down  the  roclu,  The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

"With  her  rainbow  loclcs  And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 

Streaming  among  the  streams :  And  she  lingered  towards  the  deep.'* 

The  falls  are  176  ft.  high,  and  are  among  the  finest  in  the  mountains. 
They  are  surrounded  by  rich  and  luxuriant  forest-scenery,  among  large 
old  trees  and  rugged  groups  of  water-worn  boulders.  The  best  point  of  view 
is  about  100  fl.  below  the  falls,  where  their  long  white  line  is  seen  through 
the  foliage.  A  nearer  approach  brings  the  visitor  too  much  under  the 
cliff  to  realize  its  height.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  brook  leaps  almost  per- 
pendicularly over  a  lofty  precipice,  and  plunges  heavily  into  a  deep  pool 
below.  An  impressive  view  down  the  ravine  and  over  the  dizzy  brink 
may  be  obtained  by  bearing  to  the  1.  through  the  forest  and  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  falls. 

Remembering  how  the  power  and  sensational  effect  of  the  mountain  > 

cascades  are  enhanced  by  a  large  volume  of  water,  tourists  will  do  well 

to  visit  the  Arethusa  Falls  soon  after  heavy  rains,  — although  the  labor  of 

reaching  them  then  is  greater,  because  the  line  of  the  stream  is  not  then 

available  as  a  route. 

The  Guide-Book. party  passed  from  the  Arethusa  Falls  to  the  lUpley  Falls  by  tak- 
ing a  northerly  course  through  the  forest,  leaving  the  Frankenstein  Cliff  about  |  M . 
to  the  r.  The  march  occupied  about  2  hrs.  and  crossed  several  low  ric^ges,  through 
open  and  easily  travelled  woods.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  deflect  too  fiir  to  the  r. 
and  strike  Cow  Brook  beUno  the  fklls.  It  is  better  to  strike  it  above  and  descend  its 
madcap  downward  course. 

50.  The  Crawford  Honse 

accommodates  900-400  guests,  charging  $4  50  a  day,  with  considerable  reductions 
for  regular  boarders,  especially  in  June  and  September.  It  is  manaiged  by  Blr.  0. 
H.  Merrill,  A.  T.  &  0.  F.  Barron  being  the  proprietors.  The  post-office  is  in  the 
large  central  hall,  which  serves  as  a  rendezvous  and  exchange  for  tourists.  The 
hotel  has  a  barber-shop,  bowling-alley,  telegraph-office, and  a  large  livery-stable: 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Railroad  and  stage  connections  are  made  between  this  and 
all  tha. other  mountain-hotels,  so  that  transient  visits  may  be  planned  from  this  as  a 
centre.    The  house  opens  about  June  1st. 

Distances  (from  the  hotel-list).  —  Crawford  House  to  Oibbs's  Falls,  1  M. ; 
Elephant's  Head,  i  ;  Beecher's  Cascades,  ^ ;  Gate  of  the  Notch,  i  :  Piofllet.  I : 
J'lXpit  Mock, i;  home  Cascade, |; -SUvar  Cascade,  1 ;  D«vU*8  Den,  2;  Mt.  WO- 
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burd,  2 ;  Hitchcock  Flume,  2 ;  Willey  House,  8 ;  Ripley  Falls,  6 ;  Ammonoosuc 
Falls,  5^;  Mt  Washington,  by  bridle-path,  8^:  Mt.  Washington,  by  railroad,  13. 
Mountain-wagons  are  frequently  despatched  from  the  hotel  to  Mt.  Willatd,  the  Wil- 
ley House,  and  other  points  of  interest,  and  passengers  are  taken  for  a  small  sum 
each. 

Route's.  —  From  Boston  by  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  learing  at  morning,  and  arriving 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Or  by  the  Eastern  R.  R.  to  Portland,  and  thence  by  the 
Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  By  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R.  from 
Boston  to  the  Fabyan  House,  and  thence  by  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R.,  the  same  afternoon. 
From  New  York  in  about  24  hours,  by  various  combinations  with  ttie  Sound 
Bteamers  and  the  Connecticut- Valley  lines. 

The  Crawford  House  is  on  a  little  plateau  1,900  ft.  above  the  sea,  occu- 
pying a  tract  which  the  geologists  maintain  was  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
lake.  On  the  W.  are  Mts.  Field  and  Tom.  Mt.  Clinton  is  on  the  £.,  and 
in  front  are  Mts.  Webster  and  Willard,  with  the  majestic  portals  of  the 
Notch.  A  few  rods  in  front  of  the  house  is  the  pretty  little  building  of 
the  railroad  station.  There  are  more  interesting  short  excursions  in  this 
vicinity  than  near  any  other  of  the  mountain-hotels,  except  the  Profile 
House.  The  environs  of  the  house  are  neatly  kept,  and  embellished  with 
fountains  and  costly  lawns.  Two  springs  which  rise  near  by  seek  differ- 
ent courses,  one  flowing  into  the  Ammonoosuc,  the  other  into  the  Saco.  A  . 
short  distance  from  the  house,  on  the  1.  front,  is  Saco  Lake,  from  wliich 
the  young  Saco  River  flows,  entering  its  impetuous  course  through  the 
Notch.  This  sheet  of  water  has  been  enlarged  and  deepened  by  artificial 
means,  and  is  provided  with  boats  and  little  piers.  On  its  £.  shore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  approached  by  a  short  path,  is  the  pleasant 
bit  of  disciplined  forest  called  Idlewild,  which  overlooks  the  lake  and 
glen,  and  is  provided  with  many  rustic  seats.  Pretty  views  are  enjoyed 
from  the  high  bluff  in  Idlewild,  where  seats  and  tables  are  placed. 

The  Elephant's  Head  is  about  \  M.  from  the  hotel,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  Its  shape,  as  seen  from  the  piazzas.  It  is  a 
rocky  bluff  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Notch,  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  defile  and  of  the  Crawford-House  plateau.  The  path 
diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  road  below  the  lake,  and  winds  around  through 
the  forest  to  the  top  of  the  rock. 

The  double  *  Gate  of  the  Notch  is  about  80  rods  in  front  of  the  hotels, 
from  which  it  is  well  seen,  and  consists  of  the  narrow  pass  (26  ft.  wide) 
through  which  the  road  leads  and  the  Saco  flows,  between  two  huge  piles 
<^  rock.  The  Gate  has  not  been  enlarged  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
railroad,  since  a  new  passage  has  been  made  for  the  track  between  the  W. 
portal  and  the  rocky  side  of  Mt.  WiUard.  It  has  been  proposed  to  span 
these  two  gates  by  a  double  triumphal  arch,  to  commemorate  the  ancient 
victory  of  nature,  aided  by  water,  and  the  recent  victory  of  man,  aided 
by  fire,  over  the  flinty  barriers  in  their  way. 

A  short  distance  below  the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  and  about  \  m.  from  the 
hotel,  guide-boards  are  raised  by  the  roadside,  telling  where  to  look.  Qtk. 
thft  adjacent  clifis  to  see  the  profiles  of  the  Old  MaiOi  ot  \k<^  ^Q\]>Xi\»Sa^  \>&.^ 
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Infant,  the  Young  Man,  the  Sentinel,  the  African  Face,  and  the  Grand- 
mother. The  labor  of  hunting  out  these  profiles,  whether  successful  or 
otherwise,  is  doubtless  a  prolonged  and  valuable  discipline  of  the  im- 
agination. The  Old  Maid  and  the  Infant  are  seen  from  nearly  the  same 
point,  the  former  being  on  a  spur  of  Mt.  Webster,  and  the  latter  on  the 
side  of  Pulpit  Bockw 

*  Beeoher's  CaMades  are  about  \  m.  from  the  hotel,  and  are  reached 
by  a  good  path  turning  to  t^e  r.  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  crossing 
the  railroad-cut  on  a  foot-bridge.  It  soon  enters  the  forest  and  crosses  and 
ascends  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  brook,  being  provided  with  stairways  and 
rustic  seats.  There  are  several  beautiful  falls  on  the  brook,  amid  pictu- 
resque rock-scenery,  and  surrounded  by  a  primitive  forest.  Passing  all 
these  cascades  the  path  crosses  the  brook  at  the  head  of  the  uppermost, 
ascends  a  shelving  ledge,  and  terminates  at  a  rustic  seat  above,  from 
which  the  visitor  gains  a  fine  view  of  the  peaks  toward  Mt.  Washington, 
down  a  long  vista  of  foliage.  The  pools  and  falls  along  this  glen  have 
been  pleasantly  described  by  Henrj'  Ward  Beecher,  in  honor  of  whom  they 
were  named. 

abbs' 8  FaJls  are  about  J  M.  from  the  hotel,  by  a  path  entering  the 
woods  on  the  1.  They  were  named  in  honor  of  a  former  landlord  of  the 
Crawford  House.  The  brook  falls  30-40  ft.,  around  a  projecting  central 
ledge.  This  path  is  the  same  as  the  old  bridle-path  to  Mt.  Washington  for 
a  part  of  its  course.  There  are  pleasant  bits  of  water-scenery  all  along 
the  course  of  the  brook. 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  hardy  old  Scotchman  who  founded  the 
Crawford  family  of  New  Hampshire  erected  a  rude  log-house  near  the  Notch,  and 
began  to  attack  the  forest.  The  royal  Governor  Wentworth  occasionally  took  solitary 
incognito  journeys  through  the  Province,  and  on  one  of  these  jaunts  he  found 
Crawford's  hut,  and  began  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Crawford.  But  she 
Btoutly  rebuffed  him,  and  complained  to  her  husband  bn  his  return,  all  vainly,  how- 
ever, for  the  jovial  old  Scot  saw  in  Wentworth  a  kindred  soul,  and  bade  him  stay  all 
night.  The  evening  was  passed  in  drinking  and  merry-making,  until  Crawford  pro- 
tested that  his  guest  was  "  the  best  fellow  he  had  met  wi'  sin  the  day  o'  the  baillie 
o'  Glasgow,  who  was  aye  fou^  six  days  out  o'  the  seven,  and  ended  his  lift  at  last  ae 
drifty  night  amang  the  snaw."  Before  leaving,  in  the  morning,  the  Governor  got 
the  frontiersman  to  promise  to  visit  him  at  Wolfeborough,  where  he  was  well  known 
as  "  Old  Wentworth.^'  Here  he  was  royally  received,  and  the  dismayed  old  woods- 
man, repentant  for  his  wassail  with  the  king's  representative,  was  finally  dismissed 
with  a  deed  of  1,000  acres  of  land  about  his  £ftrm. 

The  Crawfords  opened  a  hotel  called  the  Notch  House^  close  to  the  Gate  of  the 
Notch,  many  years  ago.  It  was  in  its  glory  in  1840,  when  Thomas  J.  Crawford  waa 
the  proprietor. 

5L   HountWillard 

stands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Notch,  between  Mts.  Field  and  Jackson,  its  £. 
base  forming  one  side  of  the  Gate  of  the  Notch.  It  is  about  2,670  ft.  Iibove 
the  sea,  or  670  ft.  above  the  Crawford  House.  The  N.  side  is  covered  with 
woods,  but  on  the  S.  is  a  vast  precipice  of  brilliantly  colored  rocks,  falling 
oBf  Bbarply  to  the  Saco  glen  below.    Mts.  Field  and  Willey  tower  over 
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Waiard,  on  the  W.,  1,600-1,900  ft.  higher;  and  Mts.  Jackson  and  Web- 
ster, on  the  E.,  are  1,600  - 1,700  ft.  higher.  The  summit  is  reached  from 
the  hotel  by  a  good  carriage-road,  2  M.  long,  which  crosses  the  track  below 
the  station.  Mountain-wagons  are  often  sent  up  from  the  Crawford  House ; 
and  the  journey  on  foot  is  easy  and  pleasant,  leading  through  picturesque 
woods.  The  roaH  leads  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  noble 
view  is  gained.  It  is  not  a  mountain  panorama,  such  as  may  be  enjoyed 
from  Mt.  Willey  or  Mt.  Clinton,  and  its  horizon  is  narrowed  by  the  ad- 
jacent ranges;  but  it  has  a  singular  beauty  and  quaint  individuality  which 
no  other  view  possesses.  It  is  preferred  by  many  frequenters  of  the  hill- 
country  to  any  other  prospect  in  this  region.  According  to  some  accounts 
this  mountain  was  named  for  Prof.  Sidney  Willard,  of  Harvard  University; 
but  others  say  from  Joseph  Willard,  of  Boston,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  view,  in  the  days  of  the  Crawfords.  In  1844  Prof.  Tuckerman  as- 
cended it  and  named  it  Mt.  Tom  (after  Tom  Crawford). 

**  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  high  peak  of  Mt.  Jeffei*8on,  rising 
rapidly  to  the  r.  from  the  insignificant  and  chaotic  hills  of  the  Mitten  and 
Dartmouth  ranges.  On  its  r.  are  the  uneven  humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  from 
which  the  rugged  slope  of  Mt.  Washington  ascends  to  the,  hamlet  on  the 
summit.  Mt.  Clinton's  shaggy  sides  fill  up  much  of  the  horizon  in  this 
direction,  but  are  overlooked,  on  the  1.,  by  the  curviug  crest  of  Pleasant* 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  formidable  masses  of  Mts.  Jackson  and  Webster, 
just  across  the  Notch,  cut  into  by  ravines  and  jewelled  with  cascades,  — 
the  brilliant  stripes  on  Webster's  W.  front  showing  but  in  part  Beyond 
the  r.  flank  of  the  latter  are  the  wooded  ridges  below  the  Saco,  Table 
Mt.,  and  the  W.  spurs  of  Moat  Mt. ;  and  about  S.  S.  W.  the  weird  white 
crown  of  Chocorua  peers  over  the  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.  More  to  the 
r.  is  the  long  and  gracefully  outlined  Mt.  Nancy,  rising  from  the  Notch 
to  a  narrow  plateau  (over  which  Mt  Tremont  is  seen),  and  thence  to  a 
rounded  crest.  The  mighty  sweep  of  Mt.  Willey  then  cuts  off  the  view, 
rising  to  a  great  height,  and  trending  to  the  r.  in  the  line  which  includes 
also  Mt  Field  (nearly  W.)  and  Mt  Tom  (N.  N.  W.).  The  great  gorge  in 
which  the  Saco  flows  is,  however,  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  filled,  as 
it  is,  with  dense  woods,  and  traversed  by  the  narrow  and  often-obscured 
bands  of  the  turnpike  and  railroad.  The  white  walls  of  the  Willey  House 
are  for  below,  a  mere  dot  on  the  ruin^wept  lowlands. 

"  Much  of  this  scenery,  I  say,  is  superior  to  the  teaned  and  classic  lands  of  Earope. 
I  know  nothing,  for  instance,  on  the  Rhine  equal  to  the  yiew  from  Mt.  Willard,  down 
the  mountain  pass  called  the  Notch."    (Anthont  Tbollope's  North  America.) 

"  Under  oar  feet  yawned  the  tremendous  gulf  of  the  Notch,  roofed  with  belts  of 
ekmd,  which  floated  across  from  summit  to  summit  nearly  at  our  level ;  so  that  w« 
stood,  as  In  the  organ-loft  of  some  grand  cathedral,  looking  down  into  its  dim  nave. 
At  the  flwther  end,  over  the  Aiding  Unes  of  some  nameless  mountains,  stood  Choco- 
rua. purple  with  distance,  terminating  the  nugestic  vista.  It  was  a  pictaro  wMch 
the  eye  could  ta^e  in  at  one  glance ;  no  landscape  conid  be  dmpler  or  more  sublime. 
Th«  Dolae  of  a  cataract  on  our  r.,  high  up  on  Mt.  Willey,  filled  the  air  with  a  fex^ 
•vwt,  floetoatiiig  murmur,  but  aU  around  us  the  woods  ^«i«  Btiii^^  ^Saft  \MwiwK^ 
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bloomed,  and  the  ranshine  lay  wann  on  the  granite.  I  had  nerer  heard  this  view 
particuUurly  celebrated,  and  was  therefore  the  more  ira pressed  by  its  wonderful  b^utv. 
As  a  simple  picture  of  a  mountain  pass,  seen  from  above,  it  cannot  be  surpassed  in 

Switzerland A  portion  of  the  effect,  of  course,  depends  on  the  illumination, 

but  no  trareller  who  sees  it  on  a  day  of  mingled  cloud  and  sunshine  will  be  disap- 
pointed."   (Batard  Taylor.) 

"  But  to  know  the  Notch  truly,  one  must  take  the  drive  firom  the  Crawford  House 
to  the  top  of  Mt  Willard,  and  look  down  into  it.  A  man  stands  there  as  an  ant 
might  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  tureen The  road  below  is  a  mere  bird- 
track.  The  long  battlements  that,  f^om  the  fi-ont  of  the  Willey  House,  tower  on 
each  side  so  savagely,  firom  this  point  seem  to  flow  down  in  charming  curves  to  meet 

at  the  stream The  view  of  the  summits  of  the  Mt.  Washin^n  Range,  too, 

....  is  a  reward  for  the  short  excursion ,  almost  as  valuable  as  the  view  of  the 
Gulf  of  the  Notch.  And  let  us  again  advise  visitors  to  ascend  Mt.  Willard,  if  pos- 
sible, late  in  the  afternoon.  They  will  then  see  one  long  wall  of  the  Notch  in 
shadow,  and  can  watch  it  move  slowly  up  the  curves  of  the  opposite  side,  displacing 
the  yellow  splendor,  while  the  dim  green  dome  of  Washington  is  ^ded  by  the  sink- 
ing sun  '  with  heavenly  alchemy.'  "    (Starr  King.) 

The  Hitohoock  Flume  is  on  the  E.  flank  of  Mt.  Willard,  and  was  dis- 

-  covered  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  1875.    It  is  reached  by  a  good  path 

which  diverges  to  the  1.  (in  ascending)  from  the  carriage-road,  aboat  ^  M. 

below  the  summit.    The  flume  consists  of  a  narrow  canon  between  high 

perpendicular  and  parallel  walls  of  rock,  its  bed  having  a  rapid  slope,  and 

being  so  damp  as  to  be  unsafe  to  venture  through.    This  singular  gorge  is 

850  ft.  long,  and  its  walls  are  30-60  ft.  high,  approaching  in  some  places 

to  within  6  -  8  ft.  of  each  other.    In  the  lower  portion  it  bends  to  the  r. 

around  a  tall  crag;  far  below  which  is  the  railroad,  with  many  a  cliff 

between.    The  Buttertoort  Flume  is  another  interesting  locality  on  the 

mountain. 

The  Devil's  Den  is  a  black-mouthed  cavern  on  the  S.  side  of  the  elift  of  Mt 
Willard,  and  is  plainly  seen  from  the  road.  It  is  reported  that  Crawford  visited  it, 
many  years  ago,  and  found  the  bottom  strewn  with  bones  and  other  ghastly  relics ; 
and  marvellous  stories  of  the  supernatural  were  afterwards  told  about  it.  In  1856, 
however,  the  Den  was  explored  by  Dr.  Ball,  who  was  lowered  down  the  cliff  by  ropes. 
He  found  it  to  be  20  ft.  wide  and  deep,  and  15  ft.  high,  very  cold  and  damp,  but  con- 
taining nothing  remarkable  or  interesting  During  the  State  Survey  of  1870,  explor- 
ers were  lowered  to  the  Den  by  a  rope  125  ft.  long,  but  their  discoveries  did  not 
repay  the  peril  of  the  descent. 

52.    The  Mount -Willey  Range. 

This  conspicuous  and  interesting  ridge  commences  near  the  White- 
Mountain  House  in  Carroll,  and  runs  nearly  S.  for  8  M.,  to  the  ravine  S. 
of  Mt.  Willey.  It  shows  a  steady  rise  from  the  low  granitic  peaks  on  the 
N.  to  the  bold  crest  of  Willey;  and  in  its  southerly  section  it  forms  the 
W.  wall  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  It  is  covered  with  unbroken  forests, 
which,  however,  afford  no  worse  obstacle  than  light  underbrush,  easily 
parted  or  trodden  down,  save  about  the  thicket-fnnged  ledges  and  on  the 
densely  wooded  crests.  Strong  clothing  should  be  worn  during  the  explo- 
ration of  this  range,  since  any  other  would  soon  be  riddled  by  the  spruce 
boughs.  No  water  is  found  between  the  base  of  Mt  Field  and  the  farther 
gJope  ofMt,  Willey,  and  the  visitor  would  do  well  to  cany  a  bottle  of  eold 
tea  or  acme  other  refreshing  beveragd. 
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Kt  Tom  is  just  to  the  westward  of  the  Crawford  House,  and  is  about 
8,200  ft.  high.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  the 
founder  of  the  Crawford  House.  There  is  but  little  to  interest  tourists  on 
this  summit,  as  it  is  covered  with  trees  which  prevent  a  view  from  being 
obtained.  The  ascent  is  made  by  following  the  stream  on  which  Beecher's 
Cascades  are  situated,  up  to  its  source,  and  then  gaining  the  ridge  to  the 
W.,  which  is  followed  to  ther.  to  the  jungle  on  the  crest. 

Mt.  Avalon  is  the  name  given  by  the  Editor  to  the  peak  above  Beecher's  Cas- 
oadefi,  because  it  had  no  name  of  its  own  and  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  certain 
bold  hills  in  Avalon,  the  great  S.  £.  peninsula  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  ascended 
\>j  striking  off  into  the  forest  in  a  left  oblique  direction  from  the  head  of  Beecher's 
Clascadss,  and  the  upward  journey  may  be  achieved  in  1^  hrs.  The  first  peak  is  low 
and  wooded, and  is  separated  by  a  shallow  trough,  abounding  in  thickets,  from  the 
main  peak,  which  consists  of  a  high  pile  of  rugged  rocks. 

Iliis  is  a  fine  watch-tower  from  which  to  reconnoitre  the  main  Mt-Willey  Range, 
whereof  Mt.  Tom  stands  on  the  r.,  Mt.  Field  in  Aront,  and  Mt.  Willey  on  the  1.  On 
the  other  side,  and  far  below,  is  the  round  and  wooded  summit  of  Mt.  Willard,  with 
the  Crawford-House  clearing  on  the  N.  and  the  long  gorge  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch 
to  the  S.  To  the  S.  E.  is  the  striped  front  of  Mt.  Webster,  beyond  which  the  peak 
of  Mt.  Crawford  cuts  the  sky  ;  and  nt  the  foot  of  the  Notch  are  the  Swifb-River  peaks, 
terminated  by  the  white  gable  of  Chocorua.  To  the  N.  E.  are  the  colossal  stairs 
leading  to  Mt.  Washington,  — woody  Clinton,  rounded  Pleasant,  and  spire-like  Mon- 
roe ;  and  beyond  the  great  peak  is  the  massive  bulwark  of  Jefferson.  The  northern 
View  includes  a  section  of  the  Aramonoosuc  Valley,  the  Mt.  Deception,  Cherry-Mt.,  - 
and  Starr-King  ranges,  and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  IsraePs  River.  Farther  to  the 
N.  W.  are  the  Essex-County  hills  and  the  cloven  mountains  at  Willoughby  Lake. 

Kt.  Field  was  formerly  called  ML  Lincoln^  in  honor  of  the  martyr 
President,  but  the  Mt,  Lincoln  in  Franconia  claimed  priority  of  nomencla- 
ture, so  the  State  Geologist,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  localities,  named 
this  peak  in  honor  of  Darby  Field,  who  first  ascended  Mt.  Washington  • 
(in  1642).  It  is  4,400  ft.  high,  but  possesses  no  interest  for  tourists,  the 
top  being  covered  with  dense  thickets  which  shut  out  the  view.  The 
ascent  Is  made  only  as  a  part  of  the  attack  on  Mt.  Willey,  and  is  usually 
conducted  by  way  of  Beecher's  Cascades  and  Mt.  Avalon.  It  takes  a 
little  longer  time  to  visit  Avalon,  but  the  detour  is  advisable  as  affording 
opportunity  to  plan  the  route  of  ascent.  The  best  line  is  found  by  striking 
directly  up  the  N.  flank  of  Mt.  Field  to  the  dark-green  foliage,  which  indi- 
cates heavy  timber  and  less  undergrowth. 

Kt.  Willey  attains  a  height  of  4,330  ft.,  and  is  the  chief  peak  and  S. 
end  of  the  Mt.-Willey  Range,  which  forms  the  W.  wall  of  the  White-Mt. 
Notch.  It  was 'first  ascended  in  1845,  by  Prof.  Tuckerman.  The  views 
from  its  summit  are  broad  and  beautiful,  and  include  one  of  the  best  gen- 
eral prospects  over  the  Pemigewasset  Forest. 

The  ascent  is  made  by  an  Appalachian  path  which  leaves  the  P.  &  0.  B.  R. 
about  i  M.  S.  of  Moore's  Brook  station,  and  ascends  steeply  for  neaily 
I  M.  through  the  woods,  after  which  a  more  level  stretch  of  300  ft.  leads 
to  the  Brook  Kedron.    The  latter  is  followed  for  a  little  over  ^  M.  to  its 
source,  whence  a  forest  path  leads  to  the  crest  in  less  than  4  M.«   '^ca 
-  entire  route  rises  2,700  ft.  in  a  distanoe  oi  \\^  ^k.y  ot  i^^'oX.  "V  ^*  'wjl'^. 
Several  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  Yiave  maAft  ^^<&  %ac«DNi)  ^«\^  ^^ 
fyingnsalta;  and  the  path  is  kept  in  good  Te^^aic  uid  ^\e^s:^l  T&as>K^^^ 
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The  Mcond  route  is  entered  by  way  of  Beecher's  Gaset^es, 
Mt.  Avaloii,  and  OTer  Mt.  Field  (see  page  163),  whence  the  ridge  is  followed  to  the  S. 
fbr  about  two  hours.  There  are  two  slight  eminences  on  this  line  of  heights,  and  the 
woods  are  comparatively  open,  being  free  from  fitllen  timber  and  encumbered  only 
with  light  underbrush.  The  time  necessary  for  climbing  from  the  Crawford  House 
to  the  summit  of  Mt  Willey  is  about  five  hours.  The  crest  is  covered  with  a  dense 
thicket  of  low  trees,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  open  rocky  land,  whence  the 
outlook  is  gained. 

*The  VietD.  —  m.  Webster  is  nearly  E.,  across  the  White-Mt.  Notch, 
scarred  by  numerous  long  slides  and  made  brilliant  by  contrasting  bands 
of  red,  yellow,  and  green.  Its  long  thin  crest  droops  toward  the  S.,  and  is 
faced  by  bright-red  rocks.  From  this  point  the  Presidential  Range  trends 
to  the  N.  £.,  including  Jackson*s  gray  summit,  the  meadow-like  cap  of 
Clinton,  the  symmetrical  dome  of  Pleasant,  the  slide^triped  slopes  of 
Franklin,  and  the  craggy  top  of  Monroe.  Over  all  is  the  alpine  hamlet 
on  Washington,  with  the  level  lines  of  Bigelow's  Lawn  and  Boott*s  Spur 
running  off  to  the  r.  On  the  1.  is  the  railway-station,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ammonoosuc;  and  portions  of  the  track  are  also  visible.  On  the  1.  of 
Washington  are  the  zigzag  crest-lines  of  Clay,  the  rocky  pyramid  of  Ad- 
ams, and  the  high  peak  of  Jefferson,  farthest  to  the  1. 

Nearly  N.  E.,  over  the  range  beyond  the  Notch,  is  the  Carter  Dome, 
with  a  portion  of  the  Moriah  Range ;  on  whose  r.  are  the  sky-meeting  peaks 
of  Baldface,  capped  with  white  ledges  and  flanked  by  a  section  of  Royce. 
Eastman  and  Sable  are  seen  next  on  the  r.,  and  then  come  the  distant 
crests  of  Double-Head  and  Mt.  Gemini,  over  the  Montalban  Ridge  and 
below  the  horizon.  Thorn  Mt.  also  rises  beyond  this  ridge,  and  far  beyond 
are  the  highlands  of  Waterford  and  Sweden,  scarcely  rippling  the  level 
sky-line.  Over  the  r.  of  Thorn  is  the  lofty  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  indicated 
by  a  house  on  the  summit,  with  the  upper  cliff  of  Giant*s  Stairs  below, 
and  Resolution  close  alongside  the  latter.  On  the  S.  of  Kiarsarge,  the 
Green  Hills  of  Conway  are  seen,  over  which  rises'  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Se- 
bago  Lake,  with  a  hotel  near  the  middle  of  its  long  rolling  ridge.  Nearly 
S.  £.,  below  the  Green  Hills,  and  across  the  Notch,  within  a  few  miles, 
are  the  massive  ridges  of  Mts.  Crawford,  Resolution,  and  Giant's  Stairs, 
whose  upper  portions  are  flecked  with  brilliantly  colored  ledges'  of  light- 
red  rock.  Crawford  is  distinguishable  by  its  sharply  cut  peak;  Resolu- 
tion is  crowned  by  a  broad  plateau,  266  it.  higher;  and  the  upper  terraces 
of  the  Giant's  Stairs  close  the  group  on  the  N.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Notch,  traversed  by  the  white  band  of  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad; 
and  N.  Conway  is  seen  on  the  widening  plain  beyond,  with  the  bold  peaks 
of  Moat  Mt.  on  the  r.  Over  the  section  between  Kiarsarge  and  Moat  ex- 
tends a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  diversified  by  low  mountains,  high- 
land lakes,  and  white  villages.  Between  Pleasant  and  .Moat,  about  S.  £., 
the  city  of  Portland  and  the  ocean  beyond  can  be  seen  with  a  good  glass. 
To  the  r,  of  Moat,  and  in  the  same  range,  S.  of  the  Saco,  are  the  flat  tops 
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of  Table  Mt,  the  undulating  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  the  dark  cone  of  the  Hay- 
stack, and  the  whitish  knobs  of  Treraont.  Beyond  these,  to  the  S.,  is 
the  white  and  storm-beaten  ridge  of  Chocorua,  with  a  singularly  regular 
pyramid  as  its  crowning  point;  over  which,  on  the  r.,  and  far  to  the  S., 
is  a  portion  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range,  with  Copple  Crown  and  Moose 
Mt,  below  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  long  plateau  on  the  S.  to  Mt.  Nancy, 
whence  a  continuous  range  runs  to  the  S.  W.,  including  a  nameless  sec- 
ond peak  and  then  -the  dark  and  pointed  tops  of  Mts.  Anderson  and  Lowell.- 
Beyond  these  are  the  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  Passaconaway  being 
due  S.  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Anderson,  with  the  white  mound  of  Potash  at 
its  base.  The  double-crested  Whiteface  is  just  to  the  r.,  over  the  peak  of 
Lowell ;  and  Tripyramid  is  a  triple-headed  blue  ridge  still  farther  to  the  r. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  vast  and  imposing  form  of  Mt.  Carrigain, 
about  8  M.  distant,  W.  of  S.,  rising  directly  from  the  wilderness,  with 
step-like  spurs  on  the  N.  and  a  sharp  descent  on  the  S.  In  front  of  the 
great  ravine  in  its  N.  E.  side  is  Vose*s  Spur,  below  which  is  the  pro- 
found Carrigain  Notch ;  and  the  Lowell- Anderson-Nancy  Range  extends 
thence  to  the  1.  to  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  A  portion  of  Sandwich  Dome  " 
is  visible  through  the  Carrigain  Notch;  and  Osceola  is  farther  to  the 
r.,  through  the  gap  between  Carrigain  and  the  wooded  mass  of  Hancock. 
On  the  S.  W.  is  the  quiet  and  secluded  sheet  of  Ethan's  Pond,  beyond 
which  the  valley  of  the  true  Merrimac  (East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset) 
extends  for  many  leagues,  covered  with  unbroken  forests  and  without 
signs  of  habitation  or  civilization.  This  desolate  region  is  diversified  by 
low  ridges  and  is  bounded  irregularly  by  bold  mountains.  8-10  M.  dis- 
tant across  this  wilderness  is  the  Twin  Range,  whereof  the  S.  Twin  is  due 
W.  of  Mt.  Willey,  with  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.  and  the  high  and  massive 
ridges  of  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  on  the  1. 

The  stately  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke  appears  over  the  1.  flank  of  Mt 
Bond,  and  on  its  r.,  over  the  Twins,  are  the  sharp  crests  of  Mts.  Flume, 
Liberty,  and  Lincoln,  teiminating  with  the  thin  and  lofty  serrated  ridge 
of  Lafayette.  The  N.  Twin  is  marked  by  a  long  white  slide,  and  slopes 
down  toward  the  New-Zealand  Notch,  through  which  a  vista  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc  Valley  is  gained,  with  Mt.  Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves  closing 
in  on  the  W.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  sharply  notched  mountains  at  Wil- 
loughby  Lake,  beyond  the  Victory  Hills,  in  Vermont;  while  more  to  the 
r.,  and  much  nearer,  is  Cherry  Mt ,  with  the  OwPs-Head  peak  on  its  N. 
end.  Between  Cherry  and  Jefferson  are  the  low  and  monotonous  ranges 
of  Mt.  Deception,  with  long  dark  slopes;  Mt.  Dartmouth,  with  three  well- 
marked  peaks;  and  Mt.  Mitten,  showing  a  knob-like  summit.  Above 
these  are  the  Starr-King  and  Pilot  Ranges,  with  the  village  of  Jefferson 
Hill;  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Connecticut  opens  above  Lancaster,  in 
which  Cape  Horn  stands  oat  conspicuoiisly.    la  Uja  tqoiqNa  ^>sX»sl«a^ 
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E.  of  N.,  nro  tho  Dixville  and  Magallowaj  Mts. ;  and  beyond  all  (over 
Mt.  Mitten)  is  the  blue  crest  of  Mt,  Carmel,  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Parmachene  Lakes,  and  within  7  M.  of  the  Canadian  frontier. 

53.    Ea4item  Pemigewa4i8et. 

The  term  Pemigewasset  has  been  applied  to  the  great  wilderness  which 
surrounds  the  East  Branch  and  its  tributaries,  Including  (according  to 
Prof.  Hitchcock)  the  Mt.-Willey  and  Nancy  Ranges,  Mts.  Carrigain,  Han- 
cock, Tripyramid,  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  Welch,  Black,  Loon-Pond,  the 
Twins,  the  Franconia  Range,  the  Haystack,  Mt.  Hale,  and  many  nameless 
peaks.  The  boundaries  therefore  seem  to  be  the  Saco  River  on  the  E., 
the  Ammonoosuc  and  Gale  Rivers  on  the  N.,  the  Pemigewasset  on  the 
W.,  and  (partly)  the  Mad  and  Sawyer's  Rivers  on  the  S.  This  broad 
region  is  still  in  a  condition  of  primeval  wiidness,  and  has  not  been  in- 
vaded by  clearings,  roads,  or  trails.  '*  Clear  to  the  Franconia  Notch 
extends  this  untracked  and  unvisited  realm  of  Nature,  who  yet  holds  one 
fastness  in  the  heart  of  busy  New  England,  with  its  glorious  falls  not  yet 
harnessed  as  *  water-powers,'  and  its  stately  trees  yet  undeveloped  into 
sashes  and  blinds." 

This  forest  may  be  entered  to  better  advantage  on  the  W.  side,  from  the 
town  of  Lincoln,  but  certain  localities  toward  the  E.  are  reached  more 
easily  from  the  Saco  Valley.  The  inner  solitudes  should  be  entered  only 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  foresters ;  and  travelling  will  be  found 
very  slow  and  arduous.  The  scenery  is  simply  that  of  a  vast  primeval 
forest,  most  of  the  environing  mountains  being  hidden  by  the  foliage  or 
by  intervening  ridges.  Trout  increase  and  multiply  almost  undisturbed 
in  the  brooks  and  ponds ;  and  during  the  winter  many  deer  are  shot  here. 

Ethan's  Fond  is  S.  W.  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt.  Willey,  which  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  its  shores.  It  covers  a  small  area,  and  is 
surrounded  by  dense  foreste  on  all  sides.  The  pond  is  probably  over 
2,600  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  is  visited  only  by  occasional  parties  of  trout- 
fishers,  who  camp  on  the  shores.  The  route  is  through  the  Willey  Notch, 
whose  summit  is  2,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  about  1,500  ft.  above  the 
Willey  House.  The  Saco  Valley  is  left?  near  the  Willey  House,  and  the 
great  slide  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Willey  is  ascended  to  the  plateau  S.  of 
the  mountain,  whence  a  line  of  spotted  trees  leads  in  to  the  pond,  3  M. 
from  the  Saco  turnpike.  This  secluded  mountain-tarn  is  probably  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Merrimac  River,  whereof  Whittier  and  Thoreau 
write;  — 

♦•  Go,  child  of  that  white-crested  monntidn  whose  apringa 
Gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff-eaffle  s  wings, 
Down  whose  slopes  to  the  lowlands  thy  wild  waters  shine. 
Leaping  gray  walls  of  rock,  flashing  through  the  dwarf  pine. 

**  From  that  cloud-curtained  cradle  so  cold  and  so  lone. 
From  the  arms  of  that  wintry-locked  mother  of  stone, 
Bv  hills  hung  with  forepts,  tnroturh  vales  wild  and  fre«. 
Thy  mountain-bom  brightness  glanced  down  to  the  ma." 
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"  At  first  it  comes  on  murmaring  to  itself  by  the  base  of  stately  and  retired 
mountains,  through  moist  primitlTe  woods  whose  juices  it  receives,  where* the  bear 
still  drinks  it,  and  the  cabins  of  settlers  are  for  between,  and  there  are  few  to  cross 
its  stream ;  enjoying  in  solitude  its  cascades  still  unknown  to  fome ;  by  long  ranges 
of  mountains  of  Sandwich  and  of  Squam,  slumbering  like  tumuli  of  Titans,  with 
the  peaks  of  Moosilauke,  the  Haystack,  and  Kearsarge  reflected  in  its  waters; 
where  the  maple  and  the  raspberry,  those  lovers  of  the  hills,  flourish  amid  tern- 
perate  dews ;  flowing  long  and  full  of  meaning,  but  untranslatable  as  its  name, 
Pemigewasset,  by  many  a  pastured  Pelion  and  Ossa,  where  unnamed  muses  haunt, 
tended  by  Oreades,  Dryads,  and  Nereids,  and  receiving  the  tribute  of  many  an  mi' 
tasted  Hippocrene. 

'*  Such  water  do  the  gods  distil. 
And  pour  down  every  hill 

For  their  New  England  men. 
A  drauffht  of  this  wild  nectar  bring 
And  I  U  not  taste  the  spring 
Of  Helicon  again." 


Where  it  meets  the  sea  is  "  Plum  Island,  its  sand  ridges  scalloping  along  tihs 
horison  like  the  sea-serpent,  and  the  distant  outline  broken  by  many  a  tall  ship, 

leaning,  5/t7/,  against  the  sky Standing  at  its  mouth,  looking  Up  its  sparklinc 

stream  to  its  source,  —  a  silver  cascade  which  falls  all  the  way  from  the  White  Mts. 
to  the  lea,  — and  behold  a  city  on  each  successive  plateau,  a  busy  colony  of  human 
beavers  around  every  fall.  Not  to  mention  Newbury  port  and  Haverhill,  see  Law- 
rence, and  Lowell,  and  Nashua,  and  Manchester,  and  Concord,  gleaming  one  above 
the  other.'' 

Many  years  ago,  when  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  was  ranging  the  woods,  he  encamped 
on  these  shores  for  a  night  While  catching  trout  for  supper,  he  saw  two  larg» 
brown  moose  among  the  lily-pads,  and  by  quick  action  he  succeeded  in  killing  them 
both.  After  a  glorious  feast  of  trout  and  moose-meat,  he  retired  to  sleep  between 
the  skins  of  the  fallen  animals,  regardless  of  the  wolves  that  were  howling^  on  every 
side.    Since  that  night  the  pond  has  been  known  as  Ethan's  Pond, 

The  Thoreau  Falls  may  be  reached  by  descending  the  Merrimac  from 
Ethan*8  Pond  for  about  four  hours'  march  (4-5  M.).  At  this  point  the 
river  has  as  much  water  as  the  Saco  shows  at  Bemis  Station,  and  descends 
over  200  ft.  in  ^  M.,  the  latter  part  of  which  contains  several  nearly  verti- 
cal leaps.  These  falls  were  named  by  the  Editor  in  memory  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  the  poet-naturalist,  who  has  so  often  written  lovingly  of  the 
Merrimac  River  and  its  fountains  in  the  wilderness;  and  also  in  allaslon  to 
the  polyglot  meaning  of  his  name,  **  Thunder- Water.'* 

The  march  from  the  Notch  to  the  Thoreau  Falls  will  take  6-7  hrs.,  and 
by  encamping  at  their  foot  the  visitors  can  descend  to  the  Pemigewasset 
Valley  the  next  day.  Another,  but  more  difficult  route  of  exit  is  by  ^ 
crossing  the  forest  to  the  N.  W.  to  the  outlet  of  the  New-Zealand  Pond, 
ascending  to  and  beyond  the  pond,  and  up  the  stream  which  enters  it  from 
the  N.  A  short  journey  from  the  head  of  this  brook  leads  through  the 
New-Zealand  Notch,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  New-Zealand  River, 
which  may  be  followed  down  to  the  Ammonoosuc,  between  the  White-Mt. 
and  Twin-Mt.  Houses.  Prof  Huntington  estimates  the  distance  from  the 
Thoreau  Falls  to  the  Ammonoosuc  highway  at  5-6  M., — a  good  day's 
joumey- 

Westem  Pemigewasset,  see  Route  111. 

XU  Haaeook  is  close  to  Mt  Garrigatn,  on  tiie  W.^  «ii<i  qksttvc^  «.  ^B^nii^ 
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«raa  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  Its  extent  and  shape  are  vaguely  rep- 
resented on  the  maps  because  much  of  the  adjacent  country  is  still  unex- 
plored. It  is  the  Pemigewatset  Peak  of  Prof.  Guyot's  map,  according  to 
irhich  it  reaches  a  height  of  4,420  ft. 

64.    The  Fabyan  House 

accominodates  orer  600  gaests,  charging  8  4.50  a  day,  and  9  21  -  25  a  wwk.  Its  ex* 
temal  architecture  is  unattractive,  but  the  halls  and  rooms  are  high-studded  and 
airj.  Within  the  house  are  telegraph  and  post  offices,  billiard  and  bowling  rooms, 
.a  news-stand,  and  other  conTeniences.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas.  There  is  a 
large  liTery-stable  ;  and  a  Una  is  connected  with  the  hotel.  During  the  season  an 
orchestra  is  kept  here  to  play  on  the  piaoas  and  in  the  halls.  Visitors  experience 
Immunity  from  the  attacks  of  rose-cold,  or  hay-fever.  The  house  is  kept  open  from 
June  20th  to  Oct  1st.  It  is  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  junction  of  the  Portland 
&  Ogdensburg  ^Iroad  with  the  Mt.- Washington  Branch  of  the  Boston,  Concord  & 
Montreal  Railroad.  The  nuiin  front  of  the  hotel  is  820  ft.  long ;  the  parlor  is  100 
X  86  ft.  in  area ;  and  the  dining-hall  is  130  X  46  ft.  The  great  central  hall  is  60  ft 
■quare,  and  contains  the  offices.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  guests  at  all  times. 
.  The  Mt  'Pleasant  House  is  a  new  and  well-located  hotel,  between  the  railroads, 
and  about  }  M.  from  the  Fabyan  House.  It  accommodates  160  guests,  at  about 
•2  a  day. 

The  white- Mountain  Houfe  is  about  1  M.  W.  of  the  Fabyan  Ilouse,  and  is  an  an- 
cient inn  whose  rates  are  #2.50  a  day  (#7-15  a  week).  It  is  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Bethlehem  and  Cherry-Mt.  roads,  and  is  a  station  on  the  railroad.  The  building 
-WHS  constructed  about  the  year  1845,  by  one  of  the  Rosebrooks. 

Distances.  —  (The  excursions  from  the  Fabyan  House  are  made  on  the  rail- 
roads, or  on  the  highways  parallel  thereto.  The  following  distances  are  from  the 
measarenients  of  J.  F.  Anderson,  Kngiueer  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad.) 
The  Fabyan  Ilouse  t«  the  White-Mountiiin  House,  1  M. ;  Lower  Ammonoosuc  Falls, 
IJ  M.J  Twin-Mountain  House.  5  ;  Cmwford  House,  4  ;  Upper  Bartlett,  ISJ :  N.  Con- 
way, 29.  (From  the  B  ,  C.  «fc  M.  R  R.  Survey.)  To  the  ba^  of  Mt.  Washington,  6 ; 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  d.  (From  Walling's  odometer  survey.)  To  Jeffer- 
son lUU,  18  ;  Bethlehem,  13;  the  Profile  House,  all  rail.  19^. 

Routes.  —  Through  trains  (with  parlor-cars)  leave  Boston  at  8  a.  M.,  and  run 
over  the  Lowell  road  and  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.,  reaching  the  Fabyan  at  4  p.  M. 
(see  Routes  2  and  3).  Passengers  on  the  afternoon  trains  from  Boston  pass  the 
night  at  Plymouth,  and  reach  the  Fabyan  the  next  forenoon.  Tourists  can  also  go 
through  in  one  day  from  Boston  by  the  Eastern  and  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
roads.  From  New  York  by  the  evening  boats  on  the  Sound,  reaching  the  Fabyan 
at  4  p.  x.  the  next  day  ;  or  by  the  10  a.  m.  train  via  Springfield,  through  in  12  hrs. 
without  change.  From  Saratoga  and  the  Lake-Champlain  region  by  the  Montpelier 
&  Wells-River  Railroad  or  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  From  Montreal 
in  the  morning  by  the  Southeastern  Railway,  dining  at  Lake  Memphremagog,  and 
taking  supper  at  the  Fabyan  ;  or  by  Central  Vt.  R.  R.,  through  Burlington. 

The  air-line  distance  from  the  Fabyan  House  to' the  summit  of  Mt 
Washington  is  about  7^  M.,  and  the  Summit  House  is  4,722  ft.  higher 
than  the  Fabyan,  —  the  latter  being  1,671  ft.  above  the  sea.  Most  of 
.the  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  visible  from  this  point,  rising 
over  the  wide  forests  which  shade  the  upper  streams  of  the  Ammonoosuc, 
and  exposed  nearly  to  their  bases,  scarred  with  slides  and  gullied  by  deep 
ravines.  The  view  is  greater  in  extent  than  that  from  the  Glen  House, 
but  far  less  majestic,  though  Mt.  Washington  shows  more  nobly.  The 
Fabyan  cupola  is  lifted  above  the  dull  foreground  and  commands  an  un- 
obstructed view.  On  the  N.  is  a  low  and  wooded  spur  of  Mt  Deception, 
on  whose  r.  are  the  flanks  of  Mt  Jefferson,  with  Clay  extending  toward 
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Washington.  Barren  gray  rocks  cover  the  latter  nearly  half-way  down, 
over  which,  on  the  1.  ridge,  is  the  railroad-track,  and  on  the  summit  is  the 
white  hotel.  A  bold  spur  descends  to  the  r.  to  the  craggy  line  of  Monroe, 
below  which  is  a  long  and  slide-scarred  ravine.  Next  to  the  S.  is  the  flat 
crest  of  Franklin,  and  then,  over  the  iron  bridge,  is  the  white  dome  of 
Pleasant,  in  whose  ravine  the  yellow  stripes  are  thought  to  resemble  in 
outline  an  Indian  warrior.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the  long  green  crest  of  Clin- 
ton, whose  triple  head  is  over  Crawford's  monument.  Then  comes  the 
little  peak  of  Jackson,  and  at  the  end  is  Mt.  Webster,  which  falls  ofif  into 
the  White-Mt.  Notch.    Mt.  Rosebrook  is  nearer,  on  the  S. 

The  small  spur  of  Mt.  Deception  which  lies  opposite  the  hotel  is  some- 
times ascended  for  the  sake  of  its  view  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch  and  Mt. 
Washington.  There  is  no  good  path.  It  is  called  Mt.  Protped  or  Mt. 
Peabody.  The  Giant's  Grave  was  a  mound  of  river-gravel,  or  a  sand- 
bar formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  ocean-waves  against  the  adjacent  hills. 
It  was  300  it.  long,  75  ft.  wide,  and  60  it.  high.  At  one  time  a  cannon  was 
kept  upon  its  summit,  with  which  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  were  often 
aroused.  The  grave  and  monument  of  Ethan  A.  Crawford  are  seen  fron^ 
the  hotel,  near  the  road  to  Mt.  Washington. 

N.  P.  Rogers  spoke  thus  of  the  view  from  near  the  White-Mountain  House,  in 
1841 :  '*  We  descried  through  the  thick  atmosphere  a  gloomy  range  of  mountain,  — 
its  summit,  or  summits,  hid  in  thick  clouds,  and  its  awful  breast  gashed  and  lacer^ 
ated  with  the  mighty  slides.  We  at  once  recognized  it  as  the  high  object  of  our 
journey.  Nothing  could  exceed  its  awful  majesty  and  vastness.  Everything 
around  us  had  for  some  time  betokened  that  we  were  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of 
the  capitals  of  nature.  The  majestic  woods,  the  tremendous  elevations  of  the  moun- 
tain-ranges, and  the  vastness  of  the  forest,  —  the  stillness  in  the  air,  and  its  altered 
temperature ;  and  the  majestic  roar  of  the  Ammonoosuc  along  its  bed  of  precipices, 
spoke  of  its  mountain  descent,  and  that  its  fountains  could  not  be  jbr  dutant.  It 
was  a  glorious  hour." 

The  Lower  Ammonooauc  Falls  are  alongside  of  the  road,  a  little  way  be- 
low the  White-Mountain  House.  So  far  as  the  falls  are  concerned,  they 
are  not  worth  visiting,  because  their  beauty  and  power  have  all  been  taken 
away  by  the  'erection  of  a  saw-mill  above.  The  ledges  and  rock-walls  on 
the  sides  are  curious,  and  are  of  considerable  interest  to  geologists.  In 
their  regularity  they  resemble  fine  masonry,  and  show  the  results  of  the 
long  polishing  of  the  water. 

The  Upper  Ammonoomc  FaJh  are  3J  M.  from  the  Fabyan  House,  on  the 
road  to  Mt.  Washington.  They  are  worthy  of  a  long  visit.  The  stream 
descends  over  rapids  for  some  distance  above,  and  then  makes  a  fall  of 
nearly  50  ft.,  through  a  narrow  gorge  whose  walls  are  polished  ledges  of 
granite.  Below  the  plunge  it  whirls  in  white  and  billowy  masses  through 
a  sinuons  chasm  between  massive  cliffs.  This  portion  of  the  stream  may 
be  visited  by  a  circuit  through  the  forest,  and  reveals  a  fine  view  of  the 
falls  above.  The  ledges  near  the  stream,  even  at  points  high  above  its 
level,  are  indented  by  large  potholes,  6  -  8  ft.  in  diameter,  through.  «oaw^ 
of  which  the  transparent  water  still  whirls. 
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The  Twin-River  Farm  is  80  called  because  a  tributary  stream  here  flows 
parallel  with  the  Ammonoosuc.  It  is  nearly  500  ft.  above  the  Fabyan 
House.  Farther  on,  and  close  to  Mt  Washington,  is  the  station  of  Marsk- 
JUld,  the  headquarters  of  lumbermen  during  the  winter  and  spring.  There 
is  a  small  hotel  at  this  point,  where  visitors  to  the  mountain  often  so* 
joum.  Fine  near  views  of  Mt  Washington  are  obtained  from  various 
points  along  the  line  of  this  highway,  as  Starr  King  says:  **  A  very  noble 
view  of  Mt.  Washington  itself  is  gained  by  approadhing  near  its  base,  on 
this  area,  and  seeing  it  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ridge.'*  Good  trout- 
fishing  has  been  found  on  Jefferson  Brook  and  other  adjacent  streams. 

Mt.  Deception  is  N.  W.  of  the  Fabyan  House,  which  is  overlooked  by 
one  of  its  low  spurs,  cut  off  from  the  main  peak  by  a  deep  ravine.  It  is 
2,449  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  with  dense  woods.  Harriet  Martineau  says 
that  the  name  was  derived  **from  its  real  being  so  much  greater  than  its 
apparent  height."  An  old  legend  claims  that  it  was  named  by  some 
people  who  ascended  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  Mt.  Washington.  A 
line  of  rugged  ridges  extends  E.  from  this  point  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Jeffer- 
son, through  an  unbroken  and  unvisited  wilderness,  the  summits  being 
wooded  and  uninteresting.  The  first  range  E.  of  Deception  is  Mt.  Dart- 
mottthj  named  probably  from  the  town  adjacent,  which  formerly  bore  that 
title.  The  range  between  Dartmouth  and  Jefierson  is  Mt.  Mitten  (called 
Mitten  Hill  on  the  map  of  1791),  so  named  because  one  of  its  early  visitors 
lost  a  mitten  there.  So  puerile  is  the  origin  of  many  of  our  mountain 
names ! 

Eleazar  Rosebrook  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers,  haTing  removed  in 
1772  from  Graft^on,  Mass.,  to  Lancaster.  N  H.,  and  thence  to  Colebrook.  In  1792 
he  settled  on  Nash  <&  Sawyer's  Location,  and  built  an  extensive  pile  of  mills, 
stables,  etc.,  at  the  base  of  the  Giant's  Grave.  Here  he  died,  25  years  later, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  £.  A.  Crawford.  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  **  the 
White-Mountain  Giant,"  is  almost  the  only  resident  of  the  hill-country  in  whom 
any  interest  centres.  He  was  bom  at  Guildhall,  Vermont,  in  1792,  and  was  carried 
fo  the  mountains  when  a  child,  afterwards  inheriting  and  occupying  the  house  at 
the  Giant's  Grave.  He  was  of  large  stature  and  powerful  iW^e,  and  became 
fidnous  for  skill  in  hunting  and  woodcraft.  His  singular  adventures  with  bears, 
deier,  and  wild-cats  are  even  now  remembered  and  chronicled  He  was  (me  of  the 
first  and  best  of  the  mountain-guides,  and  made  the  Crawford-House  bridle-path 
and  the  first  summit-house. 

In  1803  the  first  public-house  was  erected  here,  and  it  was  burnt  in  1819,  when 
occupied  by  Ethan  Allen  Crawford.  Two  other  hotels  on  this  site  have  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  helping  to  confirm  (or  perhaps  giving  rise  to)  the  old  tradition 
that  an  Indian  once  stood  on  the  mound  at  night,  waving  a  torch  and  crying, 
*'  No  pale-&ce  shall  take  deep  root  here ;  this  the  Great  Spirit  whispered  in  my  ear." 
Some  time  afterward  a  new  hotel  containing  100  rooms  was  erected  on  this  site, 
and  was  kept  by  Mr.  Fabyan,  until  its  destruction  by  fire,  abont  20  years  since. 
The  present  Fabyan  House  was  erected  in  1872-3,  and  its  constructors  committed  a 
needless  act  of  vandalism  in  levelling  the  mound  of  the  Giant's  Grave. 

**  We  have  heard  the  chants  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  breath  of  the  mighty 
organ  towering  up  fh>m  its  chancel  like  a  little  church,  as  it  reverberated  away 
among  the  arches,  and  along  its  interminable  aisles.  But  we  never  heard  mortal 
sounds  to  be  named  with  the  echoes  of  Fabyan^s  tin  horn ! ''  This  fiuuous  horn  was 
6  ft.  long,  and  was  often  sounded  from  the  Giant's  Grave.- 
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55.    The  Twin-Moantain  House 

is  on  a  little  terrace  N.  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Rirer,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  group  of 
8aw-mill8.  The  house  accommodates  800  guests,  chai^ng  $  450  a  day.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  post  and  telegraph  offices,  billiard  and  bowling  rooms,  and  croquet- 
grounds  ;  and  keeps  a  band  during  the  summer.  It  is  equal  to  the  Glen  Uou^e 
or  Bethlehem  as  a  refuse  for  people  affected  by  hay-fever,  though  it  is  much  lower 
than  either  of  those  points.  The  house  was  built  in  1869  -  70.  The  routes  are  the 
same  as  to  the  Fabyan  Uouse,  so  that  passengers  can  leave  Springfield,  Montreal,  or 
Burlington  in  the  morning,  and  reAch  this  house  at  afternoon 

I>l8taiice8  (from  the  hotel-list).  —  From  the  Twin-Mountain  House  to  the 
Fabyan  House,  6  M. ;  the  Profile  House,  17  ;  the  Crawford  House.  9 ;  Mt  Willard, 
11 :  Olen  House,  80 ;  Wliitefield,  8 ;  Lancaster,  16 :  Jefferson  Hill,  13 ;  Gorham,28 : 
Willey  House,  li 

The  view  from  the  Twin-Mountain  House  includes  on  the  1.  the  sym- 
metrical knolls  known  as  the  Sugar  Loaves  (and  sometimes  locally  called 
the  Baby  Twins),  on  whose  r.  is  the  massive  Mt.  Hale.  Farther  to  the  r., 
and  more  distant,  is  the  North  Twin  Mountain,  the  South  Twin  being  in- 
visible. Then  come  the  sharp  cone  of  Haystack  and  the  serrated  ridge 
of  Lafayette,  towards  the  S.  W. ;  and  mor^  to  the  W.  are  the  low  but  con- 
spicuous hills  at  Bethlehem,  —  Mt.  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill.  The  view 
to  the  E.,  N.,  and  W.  is  completely  obstructed  by  low  wooded  spurs  of 
Cherry  Mountain  and  Beech  Hill.  From  the  flag-staff  mound  in  front  of 
the  house  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  upper  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
Range  may  be  gained,  and  a  better  one  is  found  on  the  pasture-hill  above 
the  railway  station.  The  only  really  striking  panorama  of  mountains  to 
be  found  in  this  vicinity  is  seen  by  ascending  2-3  M.  on  the  Jefferson 
road,  whence  the  Franconia  Range  appears  in  stately  proportions. 

The  situation  of  the  Twin-Mountain  House  was  not  well  chosen,  with 
reference  to  mountain-views,  but  its  cuisine  is  justly  celebrated;  and  to 
the  usual  amusements  of  a  summer-hotel  it  adds  the  pastime  of  boating, 
on  an  adjacent  mill-pond  of  considerable  length. 

The  people  about  the  house  stoutly  maintain  that  the  two  mountains  nearly  op- 
posi^e  are  the  Twin  Mountains,  but  they  are  not,  since  the  Twins  lie  in  a  line  nearly 
N.  and  S.,  and  the  N.  Twin  only  is  visible,  Mt.  Hale  being  the  other  "  Twin  "  (as 
regarded  by  the  hotel-people).  The  Twin  Mountains  are  seen  fh)m  Mts.  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  and  other  points  E.  or  W.  of  their  line,  but  not  from  the  Twin- 
Moantain  House.    (See  Geology  of  New  Hampshire^  Vol.  L  p.  197.) 

56.   The  Twin  Moontaliis. 

This  ponderous  and  extensive  range  lies  between  the  Ammonoosnc  and 
the  true  Merrimac  (East  Branch),  running  at  r.  angles  to  both  streams, 
and  drained  by  Little  River  on  the  N.  £.  and  the  Franconia  Branch  on  the 
W.  It  is  also  between  the  Field-Willey  and  Franconia  Ranges,  being  4-5 
M.  from  the  latter,  and  6  -  7  M.  from  the  former.  The  range  is  8  -  10  M. 
long,  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  Prof.  Hitchcock  says  that  ''scarcely  any 
moantains  are  mora  difficult  to  reach  than  these,  o^in^  \o  \2tt<^  «X\)cdXa^ 

"8. 
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growth  near  their  tops."  The  group  consists  of  the  N.  Twin,  S.  Twin, 
Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and  the  adjacent  ridges  and  foot-hills.  The  geol- 
ogists maintain  that  the  Twins  were  once  continuous  with  the  Field- 
Willey  Range,  and  that  the  present  valleys  of  Little  and  New-Zealand 
Rivers  were  excavated  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

The  topography  of  this  range  is  not  nnderstood  nor  described.  The  only  map 
which  ventures  to  be  definite  is  Prof.  Guyot^s  Karte  der  Weissen  Berge^  vhkh  places 
six  peaks  on  the  Tvio  ridge,  of  which  the  second  from  the  N.  is  given  a  height  of 
4,700  ft. ;  the  third,  4,900;  the  fifth,  4,900 ;  and  the  sixth,  4,800. 

The  Editor  lias  not  yiflited  the  Twin  Mountains.  Some  of  the  following  items  were 
lUmished  him  by  Prof  Huntington,  who  has  ascended  them.  Parties  who  intend 
to  visit  either  of  the  Twins  should  advance  to  the  head  of  Little  River,  and  encamp, 
a  short  but  wearisome  day's  journey.  The  next  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  ascent 
and  the  return  to  camp  ;  and  the  hotel  would  be  reached  on  the  third  day.  Axes 
will  be  fbund  of  material  service,  and  the  clothing  should  be  of  the  most  sturdy 
character. 

The  N.  Twin  Mountain  is  5,000  ft.  high,  and  is  the  one  which  is  visible 
from  the  Twin-Mountain  House.  On  its  N.  £.  side  is  a  spire  of  coarse 
granite  which  rises  about  150  ft.  from  the  slope,  and  is  called  Tlie  Nubble^ 
being  conspicuous  from  several  points  in  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  The 
mountain-top  is  nearly  covered  with  woods,  and  is  therefore  of  but  little 
interest  to  tourists.  If  the  proprietors  of  the  Twin-Mountain  House  would 
have  a  path  cleared  to  this  summit  and  an  observatory  of  logs  made  upon 
it,  they  would  confer  a  favor  on  their  guests  and  on  all  lovers  of  alpine 
adventure.  The  mountain  is  recognizable  from  the  peaks  to  the  E.  by  a 
great  white  slide  on  its  W.  flank. 

The  S.  Twin  Mountain  is  of  about  the  same  height  as  its  brother-peak, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  about  1 M.  and  a  depression  of  200  fl.,  a 
like  slight  descent  intervening  between  it  and  Mt  Guyot.  On  tlie  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  is  an  uplifted  ledge,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained  on 
all  sides.  This  peak  is  reached  from  the  Twin -Mountain  House  by  ascend- 
ing Little  River  and  the  branch  which  comes  in  from  the  W.  near  its  head. 
The  journey  from  the  hotel  to  the  foot  of  the  monntain  is  6  M.,  and  it  is 
about  2  M.  thence  to  the  summit.  On  the  ascent  and  along  the  ridge  are 
wide  areas  of  dwarf  spruces,  4-6  ft.  high,  through  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  force  a  passage,  the  most  energetic  progress  being  but  slow 
and  painful.  Frequently  the  most  rapid  mode  of  advance  is  found  by  . 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  and  crawling  under  the  bristling  boughs.  But 
few  persons  have  6ver  attempted  the  attack  on  the  Twins,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  repulsed  by  these  unbankable  bayonet-lines  of  shrub- 
bery. 

The  view  firom  the  Twins  cannot  be  given,  bat  we  submit  a  list  of  peaks  from 
which  they  are  visible,  as  a  basis  on  which  visitors  can  work  on  backward  lines  of 
view.  Mt.  Willey  is  aoout  £.,  across  the  wide  New-Zealand  valley,  and  the  minor 
peaks  of  Field  and  Tom  extend  thence  to  the  N.  Over  this  ridge  is  the  Presidential 
Range,  high  and  round-topped  Pleasant,  flattened  Clinton,  ru^ed  Monroe,  and 
-  mpreme  Washington;  with  Clay,  Jeffisrson,  and  Madisim  on  the  M. ;  then  DouUe- 
HMd.$ppeara,  more  distant  ]  and  8.  of  WiUey  is  tha  zwl-crested  gxonp  of  Ciawfoid, 
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Resolution,  and  Oiant's  Stain.  To  the  r.  of  Cnwford  is  tfaie  honse^rowned  Kiar- 
sarge,  with  Langdon  nearer  and  Moat  on  the  r.  Far  out  in  this  direction  is  Mt. 
Pleasant,  near  Sebago  Lake.  The  Nancy  Range  is  to  the  r  ,  and  nearer ;  and  Cho- 
corua  is  visible  from  N.  Twin,  through  the  Carrigain  Notch.  Mt.  Carrigain  lifts  its 
immense  bulk  nearly  S.  E.,  with  Uancock  adjoining  it  on  the  W.  These  two  must 
shut  out  most  of  the  Sandwich  and  Waterville  peaks  from  the  view ;  but  Osceola 
and  Tecumseh  appear  on  the  r.  About  S.  W.  is  Mt.  Flume,  beyond  which  is  the 
high  plateau 'of  Moosilauke ;  and  the  Franconia  Range  extends  thence  to  the  N. 

There  is  a  profile  in  the  Geology  of  New  Hampshire  which  shows  a  fine  view 
ftom  N.  Twin  toward  the  W.  Beginning  on  the  S.  with  the  flank  of  3  Twin,  the 
peak  of  Osceola  is  seen  far  away  beyond ;  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  r.,  over 
the  valley  of  the  Franconia  ]^ranch,  is  the  Big  Coolidge  Mt  In  the  centre  of  that 
ralley  is  the  wilderness-ridge  called  Owl's  Head,  over  which  are  the  sharp  peaks  of 
Mts.  Flume  and  Liberty,  with  Lincoln's  pyramid  on  the  r.  Then  the  high,  tliin, 
and  serrated  ridge  of  La&yette  is  seen,  about  W  S.  W.,  on  whose  r.,  and  much  lower, 
is  the  bold  conical  crest  of  the  Haystack. 

On  the  N.  the  N.  Twin  is  visible  firom  Mts.  Agassis,  Starr  King,  the  Pilot  Range, 
the  Percy  Peaks,  and  Dalton  Mt. 

The  most  southerly  peak  of  the  range  has  recently  been  named 
Kt.  Bond,  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  G.  P.  Bond,  of  Harvard  University, 
who  made  the  best  and  most  accurate  map  of  the  White  Mts.  The  first 
peak  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Bond  has  been  named  Mt.  Onyot,  in  honor  of  Prof.  A. 
Guyot,  of  Princeton,  the  eminent  geographer,  author  of  another  map  of  the 
White  Mts.  Mr.  Warren  Upham  has  visited  these  remote  peaks,  and  has 
ilirnished  the  Editor  with  the  following  clear  description:  "I  visited  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot  in  1871,  for  geological  exploration.  The  easiest  access  to 
them  is  from  Mr.  Pollard's,  in  Lincoln ;  and  the  journey  is  enough  for  a  day. 
Follow  the  East  Branch  to  Franconia  Branch,  then  up  the  latter  (on  which 
there  are  interesting  falls)  to  Red-Rock  Brook  (so  named  by  Prof  Hitch- 
cock because  of  abundant  pebbles  and  boulders  of  red  compact  feldspar) ; 
follow  up  the  Red-Rock  Brook  a  mile  or  so,  and  you  come  to  a  little  open- 
ing of  swampy  land  without  trees.  From  this  point  we  made  our  ascent, 
going  up  the  western  spur.  The  ascent  near  the  top  we  found  quite  difficult, 
because  of  the  thick  growth  of  black  spruce ;  on  the  S.  side  this  would  be 
in  part  avoided. 

"  The  name  Mt.  Bond  I  understand  to  be  given  to  the  southern  peak  of 
the  whole  range.  This  is  probably  800  - 400  fl.  (appearing  less,  rather  than 
more)  lower  than  the  highest  of  the  Twin  Mts.  At  |  M.  N.  from  Mt. 
Bond  is  a  depression  of  75-100  ft.;  and  at  §-|  M.  N.  (somewhat  E.  of  N.) 
from  Mt  Bond  is  the  summit  which  Prof.  Hitchcock  understands  to  be 
Mt.  Guyot.  This  point  is  perhaps  70-80  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Bond. 
Northward  from  this  summit  (Guyot)  there  is  only  a  slight  depression  (not 
50  ft.  probably),  and  the  ridge  continues  all  the  way  to  N.  Twin  of  very 
nearly  uniform  height.  This  feature  of  the  Twin  Range  (a  long,  compara- 
tively level-topped,  high  ridge)  is  well  seen  from  Lafayette.  The  summits 
of  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  destitute  of  forest,  and  have  the  characteristio 
ftlpine  vegetation  of  our  highest  mountains.  The  dwarf  spruce  in  the 
hollow  between  these  summits  rise?  only  2-8  ft.  (sometimes  4-5  ft.),  and 
tiie  roate  across  may  be  selected  so  as  to  avoid  thift*    Oa^^.^  •  ^^^^ 
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the  granite  of  which  Mt.  Bond  is  composed  presents  a  very  noticeable 
precipice,  ahnost  vertical  for  100  ft.  or  more.  (Tliis  caused  the  name 
Craggy  Mt,  to  be  employed  by  us  to  distinguish  this  in  our  explorations.) 
**  The  view  is  wholly  of  forest-covered  mountains  on  every  side,  and  I 
think  no  evidence  is  seen  of  the  works  of  men,  except  the  small  settlement 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  From  Mt.  Bond  especially  the  view  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  East  Branch  is  fine,  bordered  by  irregular  moun- 
tain ridges,  sloping  in  varying  curves  to  the  stream.  From  this  point  we 
get  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  the  range  S.  of  the  East  Branch, 
and  between  this  and  the  Hancock  Branch ;  Mts.'  Carrigain  and  Hancock, 
the  most  conspicuous  peaks,  appearing  as  massive  rounded  summits, 
similar  in  form  and  height." 

Mt.  Hale  is  a  fine  wooded  peak  E.  of  Little  River  and  S.  of  the  Ammonoosuc. 
It  is  plainly  seen  from  the  hotel,  and  is  usually  called  there  **one  of  the  Twins." 
The  present  name  was  given  it  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  explorers  among  these  mountains.  N.  of  Mt. 
Hale  axe  three  bold  granite  hills  called  the  Sugar  Loaves.  This  group  and  the  con- 
nected nameless  peaks  as  far  as  the  New-Zealand  River  are  coniddered  as  a  part  of 
the  Twin  Range,  separated  from  the  main  summits  by  the  erosive  action  of  Little 
River. 

57.  Bethlehem. 

Hotels  and  BoardlnK-Housea.— The  *  Sinclair  House  (Dorgin  &  Fox)  is 
at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  to  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.,  and  is^t  large  and 
finely  appointed  hotel,  accommodating  350  guests,  with  telegraph-office,  news-stand, 
billiard-room,  livery-stable,  barber-shop,  and  other  conveniences.  Its  rates  are  $  3 
a  day,  and  9 15  - 17  a  week. 

The  BeUevue  (60  guests)  is  a  new  and  high-studded  house  on  the  plateau  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  village,  with  a  broad  view  towards  Littleton  and  Lancaster  and 
the  White-Mountain  range. 

The  Mount-Asassiz  Home  (Horatio  Nye ;  65  guests)  is  on  the  Franconia  road, 
near  the  Sinclair,  and  epjoys  fine  distant  views. 

The  Strawberry- Hill  House  (J.  K.  Barrett;  75  guests)  is  eligibly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Strawberry  HilL 

The  Avenue  House  (F.  L.  Kelly ;  60  guests)  is  in  the  village,  with  a  good  and 
healthy  location. 

The  Hillside  Home  (Elisha  Swett;  40  guests);  the  Bethlehem  House  (Wm.  G. 
Bunker;  35  guests);  the  Centennial  (H.  \V.  Wilder;  60  guests);  Turner's  (50 
guests);  the  Mt.- Washington  House  (C.  L.  Bartlett;  40  guests);  the  Sunset  Cot- 
tage (J.  H.  Clark;  40  guests);  the  Howard  House  (0.  E.  Bunker;  40  guests);  the 
Alpine  (C.  H.  Clark;  35  guests);  Ranlett's  (60  guests);  Blanden's  (25  guests); 
Simpson's  (35  guests);  Russell's  (25  guests) ;  and  Gilmore's  Mountain- View  House 
(80  guests),  are  also  in  or  near  the  village.  Their  rates  are  S  7  - 10  a  week,  or  9  2  a 
day  for  transient  visitors.  The  Prospect  House  (O.  W.  Phillips ;  $  7  - 1()  a  week) 
is  on  the  lowlands,  ^  M.  N.  of  the  street,  and  looks  out  on  the  White  Mts.  There 
are  also  several  smaller  boarding-houses,  where  frtun  8  to  20  guests  may  be  accom- 
modated, at  varying  rates,  depending  mainly  on  the  locatioa  of  rooms  and  the 
number  of  occupants. 

*Tlie  M  aple-vrood  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  hoteLl^  M.  from  the  railroad 
station,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Strawberry  HilL  It  is  a  hands(»ne 
building,  architecturally,  and  ar«ommodates  500  guests ;  with  the  Maplewood  Cot- 
tage adjacent  accommodating  100  more.  Perfect  dndnage,  gas  lighting,  oral  an- 
nunciators, copious  water-supply  firom  hill-springs,  private  cottages  for  mmilies.  a 
hurge  dalry&rm,  a  covered  promenade  on  the  roof,  a  dancing  and  theatre  hall,  tele- 
gm^  MDd  poet-oOceB,  news-stand,  barlmHdiop,  bilUards  and  bowling,  and  a  laigt 
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liTery-Btable  are  among  the  luxuries  of  this  house,  which  is  the  latest  built  of  all  the 
great  moun tain  hoteK  The  view,  from  this  locality  is  unsurpassed  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  includes  the  Presidential  Range  and  a  yast  area  on  the  N. 
and  >V.  The  rates  are  $  4  a  day,  $  17.50  and  upward  a  week,  in  the  hotel ;  and 
99a  week  and  upward  at  the  Maplewood  Cottage.  The  Cottage  opens  June  1 ;  the 
Hotel  opens  July  1. 

Distances. ->  Bethlehem  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  22  M. ;  Crawford 
House,  17 ;  N.  Conway, 42 ;  Bethlehem  station, 3 ;  Littleton.  5 ;  Whitefield,  8 ;  Lan- 
caster, 16  :  Jefferson  Hill,  15  ;  Gorham,  32 :  Profile  House,  10 ;  Plymouth  (by  stage), 
89 ;  Crufts'  Ledge,  2 ;  Wallace  HiU,  3^ ;  Kunball  Hill,  5 :  Sugar  Hill,  7^. 

Routes.  —  The  usual  way  for  passengers  from  the  S.  is  by  the  Boston,  Concord 
&  Montreal  R.  R.  and  its  Mt  -Washington  Branch,  to  Bethlehem  station,  where 
stages  from  the  hotels  are  in  waiting.  The  morning  trains  from  Boston,  Springfield, 
etc.,  reach  this  point  after  mid-afternoon.  Passengers  from  N.  Conway  to  Bethle- 
hem station  go  through  on  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  by  the  Notch  and  the 
Crawford  and  Fabyan  House.  Daily  stages  run  between  Bethlehem  and  Littletim ; 
and  to  and  from  the  Profile  House. 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  contains  998  inhabitants,  who  are  settled  in 
three  neighborhoods,  the  Street  (or  Heights),  the  Bridge,  and  the  Hollow. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Ammonoosuc  there  are  large  lumber-mills,  and 
the  farms  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  hay.  But  the  chief 
business  is  the  care  of  summer-boarders,  from  whom  there  is  an  annual 
receipt  of  $  160,000.  The  number  of  these  who  remained  here  for  periods 
longer  than  a  week  was  over  4,000,  in  the  year  1872,  and  this  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  village  of  Bethlehem  Street  is  on  a  high  plateau, 
1,450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  263  ft.  above  the  adjacent  Ammonoosuc  Val- 
ley. It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  village  £.  of  the  Rocky  Mts. ;  it  is  prob- 
ably the  highest  in  New  England.  The  Street  is  composed  of  a  church, 
several  shops,  and  a  large  cluster  of  boarding-houses  and  hotels,  built  on 
the  N.  side  of  an  elevated  ridge  which  rises  higher  on  the  S.  and  hides  the 
Franconia  Mts.  It  looks  out  to  the  N.  and  W.  for  many  leagues,  viewing 
the  mountains  of  Lancaster,  the  Percy  Peaks,  the  Pilot  Mts.j  and  the 
great  Presidential  Range,  whose  majestic  summits  are  finely  seen.  The 
view  of  the  White  Mts.  is  broader  and  in  some  respects  more  imposing 
than  that  from  N.  Conway;  though  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  latter 
village  give  it  an  overbalancing  advantage,  the  surroundings  of  Bethlehem 
being  comparatively  uninteresting.  The  superior  altitude  of  this  ridge 
and  its  exposure  to  the  N.  renders  it  a  very  cool  place  during  tlie  summer, 
even  when  the  other  mountain-resorts  are  visited  by  intense  heats.  For 
the  same  reason  people  who  are  afflicted  with  hay-fever  or  rose-cold  find 
immunity  from  their  attacks  in  this  high  pure  air.  A  village-improvement 
association  is  now  at  work  to  provide  proper  drainage  and  lighting  for  the 
streets,  and  otherwise  to  better  the  appearance  of  the  village. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  has  carefully  measured  the  altitudes  of  various 
points  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains,  respecting  which  there  has  been 
much  contention  in  years  gone  by.  He  finds  that  the  Maplewood  Hotel  at 
Bethlehem  is  1,489  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  Sinclair  House  is  1,459 
ft.  The  Waumbek  House,  at  Jefferson  Hill,  is  1,445  ft. ;  and  the  Starr- 
King  House,  1,437  ft  The  Mt-Adams  House,  4  M..  ^\asX^S&  \,^^Vu 
above  the  sea. 
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The  chief  drawback  which  tourists  have  found  at  Bethlehem  has  been 
its  dusty  streets,  but  these  have  been  ameliorated  by  the  new  water- 
works, which  were  finished  in  1879.  The  water  of  several  living  springs 
is  conducted  to  a  reservoir  on  Sti-awberry  Hill,  containing  400,000  gallons, 
whence  it  passes  down  to  hydrants  placed  along  the  streets,  with  force 
enough  to  raise  a  stream  high  over  the  Sinclair  House.  The  dangerous 
chances  of  a  large  fire  are  also  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  late 
years  such  improvements  have  been  carried  forward  that  Bethlehem  is 
now  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  best-drained  and  best- 
watered  of  the  smaller  villages'  of  New  England.  The  sewage  is  carried 
out  through  Akron  drain-pipes,  and  emptied  far  below  in  the  Anunonoo- 
suc  Valley.  There  are  three  miles  of  plank  sidewalks  in  the  village ;  and 
600  trees  have  been  set  opt.  The  new  building  near  the  Sinclair  House 
contains  the  post-office,  two  stores,  the  office  and  free  news-room  of  the 
**  White- Mountain  EchOf'  and  a  hall  which  seats  600  people.  At  no  dis- 
tant day  a  mammoth  hotel  will  probably  be  built  on  the  crest  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  whence  the  most  superb  views  are  eiyoyed.  The  Kenney 
liibrary,  in  the  Methodist  church  building,  is  a  public  circulating  library 
of  over  1,000  volumes,  including  much  light  literature. 

About  the  year  1820  the  Bethlehemites  ceased  to  hold  religious  services 
in  barns,  and  built  a  neat  Union  church,  and  a  few  years  later  a  Metho- 
dist church  was  erected.  In  1876  a  new  Congregational  church  was  built, 
on  land  given  by  Mr.  Isaac  T.  Cruft,  and  in  1877  the  Episcopalians 
erected  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  a  plain  little  Gothic  building.  Ser- 
vices are  held  during  the  season  at  each  of  these  churches ;  but  the  Nativity 
closes  in  the  autumn,  there  being  no  communicants  among  the  villagers. 

Allen  Thompson,  the  veteran  guide,  says  :  "  30  years  ago  deer  used  to 
be  as  plentiful  in  Bethlehem  as  sheep.  I  have  often  seen  the  deer  feeding 
in  the  midst  of  the  cattle  when  the  latter  have  had  salt  fed  to  them.  I 
used  to  kill  forty  deer  a  year  then,  which  average  I  kept  up  for  15  years 
or  more.  Of  bears  I  used  to  kill  one  or  two  every  year ;  while  as  for  red 
foxes,  there  was  hardly  a  year  I  shot  less  than  70  or  80,  and  I  remember 
that  in  one  year  I  shot  114.  There  is  game  in  these  mountains  yet, 
though  of  course  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  years  gone  by." 

JSxtracts  from  a  paper  by  Dr,  TT.  H.  Gedding.%  in  the  **  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,"  1879. 

Bethlehem  corresponds  to  a  class  of  resorts  in  Southern  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Austrian  Alps,  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of  **Som- 
mer  Frischen  "  has  been  applied,  and  of  which  the  lovely  village  of 
Aussel,  in  Styria,  is  a  fitting  example.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, the  air  is  cold  and  refreshing,  and  not  infrequently  baths  and  mia- 
enU  springs  are  added  to  their  climatic  attractions. 
Situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,488  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  a  sort  of  table 
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land,  with  mountains  in  the  rear,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
-  Ainmonoosuc,  263  ft.  below,  the  village  of  Bethlehem  commands  one  of 
the  most  extended  >ftnd  varied  views  to  be  met  with  in  the  White-Moun- 
tain district.  To  the  north  may  be  seen  a  succession  of  hills,  with  the 
Stratford  Peaks  in  the  distance,  while  to  the  eastward  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  Mount  Washington  and  his  lofty  compeers,  and  far  away  to  the  west 
Mount  Mansfield  and  tlie  other  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  vil- 
lage consists  almost  exclusively  of  a  long-drawn-out,  smooth,  and  well- 
kept  street,  upon  which  are  located  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  which, 
with  a  few  stores,  constitute  the  town.  This  street  is  provided  with  a 
plank  walk  extending  from  the  Maplewood  Hotel  to  the  Alpine  House, 
affording  a  magnificent  promenade  at  least  two  miles  in  length.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  water  this  street,  thus  doing  away  with  the  dust 
which  was  formerly  so  great  an  annoyance.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood, 
.and,  being  designed  only  for  summer  use,  are  lightly  built.  The  chief 
buildings  are,  of  course,  the  hotels,  and  of  these  there  are  two,  the  Maple- 
wood  and  Sinclair  Houses,  capable  of  accommodating  between  them  some 
700  or  800  guests.  Both  of  these  hotels  provide  an  excellent  and  abun- 
dant table,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  one's  comfort  and  well- 
being,  when  the  appetite  is  rendered  all  but  ravenous  by  the  stimulating 
air  of  the  mountains.  The  system  of  drainage  is  most  excellent,  and  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  at  either  house 
since  its  opening  affords  ample  proof  of  its  efficacy.  The  pipes,  which 
are  all  properly  trapped,  empty  into  large  cement  mains,  by  means  of 
which  the  sewage  is  conveyed  down  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the  Anmio- 
Doosuc  River.  The  fall  of  over  200  ft.  is  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
thorough  drainage  ;  but  this  is  made  doubly  sure  by  flushing  the  main 
pipes  with  water  from  the  mountain  springs  and  streams  above  the  town. 
The  drinking  water,  which  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  so  cool  that  the  addition 
of  ice  is  quite  unnecessary,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  the  neighboring 
hills  by  means  of  a  system  of  pipes.  The  soil  is  rough  and  rocky,  and 
where  unimproved  is  covered  with  projecting  Iwulders.  It  is  remarkably 
dry,  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  the  hills  admitting  of  such 
rapid  drainage  that  mud  is  a  rare  sight. 

Temperature,  — The  air  of  Bethlehem  during  the  summer  season  is  cool 
and  refreshing.  In  the  absence  of  any  more  extended  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations,  I  can  only  give  the  results  of  a  single  season,  extending 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  8,  1878.  The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  70.39' 
F.,  that  of  August  67.51"*  F.,  and  for  the  whole  period  from  July  1  to 
September  8,  68. 78"*  F.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  agreeable 
summer  temperature  than  this,  or  one  better  suited  for  the  class  of  inva- 
lids which  should  be  sent  to  Bethlehem. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  imperfect  observations  I  hav«  \m«^ 
able  to  present,  it  will  be  found  that  the  summei  cS^ma^A  ol  ^&«»}Q^sSQ«tEL 
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is  cool,  and  consequently  tonic  in  its  character,  liable,  like  all  mountain' 
dtmates,  to  sudden  changes ;  but  that  for  all  this  the  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature is  remarkably  small,  that  it  is  moderately  dry,  and  that  the 
pfevailing  winds  are  of  a  pleasant  character.  People  are  usually  sent 
into  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  and  in  selecting  a  health  resort  for  invalids  the 
preference  will  naturally  be  given,  other  advantages  being  equal,  to  the 
place  in  which  the  climate  permits  them  to  remain  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  out-of-doors.  With  a  view  to  affording  information  on  this 
point  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  proportion  of 
the  day  that  the  invalid  was  able  to  be  in  the  open  air  during  July  and 
August,  1878:  — 

Whole       Three-quar-       Half       Qaarter       No  part  of 
Days.  terDays.         Days.        Pays.  Da^. 

July  22  5  1  0  3 

August  25  2  4  0  0 

In  other  words,  out  of  sixty-two  days  an  invalid  could  with  safety  have 
remained  out  throughout  the  whole  of  forty-seven,  and  a  portion  of 
twelve ;  while  out  of  the  whole  number  of  days  there  were  only  ^hree  on 
which  the  weather  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  his  confinement 
within  doors  during  the  whole  day.  In  preparing  this  table,  in  addition 
to  rain,  very  cool  and  windy  weather  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
effects  of  the  climate  upon  invalids  appeared,  as  far  as  my  limited  ex- 
perience permitted  me  to  judge,  most  excellent,  but  as  no  journal  was 
kept  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  number  benefited. 
Among  seventy  cases  that  came  under  my  observation  not  one  died  at 
Bethlehem,  and  in  only  two  instances,  one  a  lady  with  colliquative 
diarrhoea^  and  the  other  a  case  of  hepatic  abscess  emptying  into  a  bronchus, 
was  it  necessary  to  send  the  patient  home  as  hopeless,  or  as  unfitted  for 
the  climate.  Four  cases,  two  of  consumption,  and  one  each  of  asthma 
and  rheumatism,  neither  gained  nor  lost.  Two  cases  of  consumption 
improved  rapidly;  one  patient  gained  ten  pounds;  and  in  case  of  the 
other,  in  whom  the  disease  was  in  its  incipient  stage,  the  physical  signs 
detected  by  his  physician  had  all  but  disappeared  when  I  last  examined 
him.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  many  of  the  above  seventy- 
five  cases  were  not  of  a  serious  character.  The  exemption  from  hay  fever 
enjoyed  by  Bethlehem  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  notice  of  it  in  this 
papei  superfluous.  It  was  only  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  that  I 
heard  of  an  attack  of  this  affection  occurring  in  the  village,  and  in  every 
case  into  which  I  inquired  the  patient  had  brought  it  on  by  visiting  some 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  I  also  heard  that  cases  had  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  village  itself,  but  every  one  of  them  could  be  traced  to  care- 
lessness in  allowing  the  Awhrosia  artemisicB/olia,  to  which  the  hay  fever 

i*  by  many  attributed,  to  grow  on  the  premises,  and  promptly  ceased 

wftA  the  remoYtd  of  the  weed. 
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"  Bethlehem  is  about  as  ftr  firom  Mt.  Washington  as  N.  Conway  is,  and  lies  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  drives  in  the  ndghborfaoodf  commanding  as  they  do,  witUn 
short  distances,  both  the  Franconia  and  White-Mt.  Notches,  and  the  meadows  of  the 
Cohnecticut,  are  very  varied  and  delightfiil.  The  town  lies,  also,  at  the  fiiTorabla 
landscape-distance  fh>m  the  hills No  Tillage  commands  so  grand  a  pano- 
ramic view.    The  whole  horizon  is  fretted  with  mountains.-'    (Starr  J^o.) 

Around  the  Heater  is  a  favorite  drive  from  which  a  succession  of  fine 
views  is  obtained.  It  passes  out  by  Mt.  Agassiz  and  around  the  adjacent 
heights  to  the  Littleton  road,  on  which  the  return  is  made.  Wallace  HiU 
is  about  half-way  to  Littleton,  and  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  views 
therefrom.  The  Montgomery  Pond  is  5-6  M.  N.  of  the  village.  The 
Cherry-Valley  Drive  is  4-5  M.  long,  leading  N.  by  the  Prospect  House, 
then  around  by  the  roads  to  the  1.,  and  returning  by  the  Littleton  road. 
CntJU^  Ledge  is  2  M.  from  the  village,  and  is  reached  by  a  path  which 
enters  the  fields  near  the  great  bam  beyond  the  Maplewood  House.  It 
commands  a  noble  view  of  the  White,  Twin,  and  Franconia  Mts.,  the 
latter  being  seen  across  the  primitive  forests  in  the  valley  of  Gale  River. 
An  impressive  view  of  the  Franconia  Range  may  also  be  obtained  by  as- 
cending the  Franconia  road  for  about  1  M.,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
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Bethlehem  wu  formerly  known  as  Lord's  HiU^  and  was  settled  in  1790.  A  mde 
trail  was  cut  to  it  from  the  Giant^s  Orare.  and  a  log-bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
Ammonoosuc,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  timber-bridge.  Famine  frowned  on 
the  settlement  frequently,  and  in  17U9  the  people  were  obliged  to  make  a  load  of 
potash  and  send  it  to  Concord,  Mass.  (17U  M  ),  for  sale,  living  on  roots  and  plants 
until  their  envoy  returned  with  provisions,  four  weeks  later. 

Daring  his  passage  through  Bethlehem,  in  1803,  President  Dwight  found  only  log- 
Ktats,  "  recent,  few,  poor,  and  planted  on  a  soil  singularly  rough  and  rocky.  There 
Is  nothing  in  Bethlehem  which  merits  notice,  except  the  patience,  enterprise,  and 
hardihood  of  the  settlers,  which  have  induced  them  to  venture  and  stay  upon  so 
Ibrbidding  a  spot ;  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  White  Mts. ;  and  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  other  mountains  in  their  neighborhood,  particularly  on  the  S.  W A 

nobler  group  cannot  be  ixpagined  than  that,  which  is  seen  from  Bethlehem 

Their  form,  their  extent,  their  height,  their  position,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  appearance,  are  so  varied  through  the  several  gradations  of  beauty,  boldness, 
and  splendor;  and  so  happily  related  to  each  other;  that  the  mind  Qnds,  here, 
everything,  which  can  gratify  its  wishes  in  rude,  wild,  and  magnificent  scenery." 

58.    Mount  Agassiz. 

Mt  Agassiz  (formerly  known  as  Peaked  Bill)  is  near  and  S.  E.  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  affords  a  very  favorable  point  of  view  over  the  White,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Green  Mts.  The  visitor  ascends  the  long  hill  on  the  Franconia 
road  (running  S.  from  Bethlehem),  and  on  the  crest  of  the  slope,  about  1 
M.  from  the  village,  enters  a  path  which  crosses  the  field  to  the  1.  This 
route  leads  through  low  second-growth  thickets  and  over  white  ledges  to 
the  summit,  which  is  marked  bj'  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The 
path  is  about  |  M.  long,  and  is  well  cleared  and  of  easy  grade.  The 
peak  is  2,042  ft.  high ;  and  a  carriage-road  is  now  being  built  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  present  name  of  the  mountain  was  given  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  whose  researches  on  the  glacial  remains  in  this  vicinity, 
were  of  great  value.  A  carriage-road  has  lately  been  built  to  the  new 
observatory  on  the  summit. , 


Prof.  Agassiz  was  much  interested  in  the  glacial  remains  about  Bethlehem,  to 
which  he  devoted  careful  study.  ^*  The  Littleton  road  from  Bethlehem,  and  the 
roads  to  Franconia  Notch  from  both  these  towns,  frequently  intersect  terminal  mo> 
laines.  Those  fkmiliar  with  the  topography  of  the  Franconia  Range,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Picket  Hill  [now  Mt  Agassiz]  and  the  slope  of  Bethlehem,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  glaciers  which  deposited  the  front  moraine  to  the  N.  of  Bethlrbem 
Village  must  have  filled  the  Valley  of  Franconkt  to  and  above  the  lev^  of  the  saddle 
of  Picket  Hill,  making  it  1,500  ft.  thick,  if  not  more,—  thicker,  in  short,  than  any 
of  the  present  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  as  soon  as  the 
K.  portion  of  that  glacier  had  retreated  to  the  wall  which  encircles  the  Franconia 
Valley  on  the  N.,  the  glacier,  occupying  henceforth  a  more  protected  valley  within 
the  range,  must  have  made  a  halt,  and  accumulated  at  this  point,  that  is,  S.  and 
W.  of  the  saddle  of  Picket  Hill,  a  very  large  terminal  moraine.  The  finest  lateral 
moraines  in  these  regions  may  be  seen  along  the  hillsides  flanking  the  bed  of  the  S. 
Branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  N.  of  the  village  of  Franconia.  The  best  median  mo- 
raines are  to  the  £.  of  Picket  Hill  and  Round  Hill.  The  latter  moraines  were  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  glacier  which  occupied  the  depression  between  the  Hay- 
stack and  Mt.  Lafayette,  and  that  which  descended  Ihnn  the  N.  &ce  of  La&yette 
itself.  .  .  .  The  lane  starting  fh>m  Bethlehem  Street,  following  the  cemetery  for  a 
abort  distance,  and  hence  trending  N.,  cuts  sixteen  terminal  moraines  in  a  tract  of 
about  2  M.  Some  of  these  moraines  are  as  distinct  M  any  I  know  in  Switserland." 
C^iMntr.  Assoc  Jdvan.  SeL,  Proc.  XII.) 
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The  View.  —  About  7  M.  distant,  across  the  densely  wooded  valley  of 
Gale  River,  a  little  E.  of  S.,  is  the  thin  and  craggy  crest  of  Mt.  Lafayette, 
whose  immense  spurs  and  foot-hills  run  far  out  over  the  wilderness.  On 
its  r.  flank  is  the  rugged  mass  of  Eagle  Cliff,  with  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Franconia  Notch  adjoining,  and  appai^ently  blocked  up  by  the  low  Bald 
Mt.  Next  comes  the  massive  and  round-topped  ridge  of  Mt.  Gannon, 
flanked  by  the  sharp  and  rolling  summit  of  Kinsman.  Nearly  S.  S.  W.  up  . 
the  long  Landaff  valley  is  the  high  top  of  Moosilauke ;  and  on  the  r.,  much 
nearer,  are  Ore  Hill  and  Sugar  Hill.  More  to  the  W.  is  the  long  and  mo- 
notonous range  of  Mt.  Gardner,  which  occupies  parts  of  four  townships. 
Far  beyond,  along  the  horizon,  is  a  line  of  blue  peaks  in  Vermont,  ex- 
tending for  scores  of  leagues  down  the  Green-Mt.  range.  Among  these 
Camel's  Hump  is  seen,  nearly  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  high  plateau  of  Mt. 
.  Mansfield  is  more  to  the  r.,  with  Mt.  Elmore  apparently  adjoining  it.  In 
this  direction,  but  close  at  hand  below,  are  the  hotels  of  Bethlehem,  beyond 
and  above  which  is  the  larger  village  of  Littleton,  with  the  high  school 
and  the  Oak-Hill  House  on  the  heights.  The  Scythe-Factory  Village  runs 
to  the  E.  from  Littleton  along  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  Mann's  Hills  are 
seen  beyond,  to  the  r.,  over  which  is  a  distant  mountain  which  may  be 
Jay  Peak.  About  due  N.,  across  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  is  Dalton  Mt., 
at  whose  foot  is  a  bright  lake  shining  among  the  forests.  Portions  of  the 
great  ranges  towards  Willoughby  Lake  are  seen  far  beyond,  with  the 
mountains  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  plains  of  Whitefield,  bordered  on  the  N.. 
by  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  and  the  round  summits  of  Mts.  Pleasant  and 
Prospect.  Over  the  saddle  between  the  latter  two  runs  the  Lancaster 
highway;  and  Cape  Horn  is  seen  beyond.  Nearer  at  hand  is  Kimball 
Hill,  in  Whitefield ;  and  over  the  r.  flank  of  Prospect  are  the  two  white 
domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  backed  by  the  long  Stratford  and  Bowback 
Mts.  The  blue  lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  extend  to  the  r. ;  and  towards  the 
N.  E.  is  the  while  village  of  Jefierson  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Starr  King. 
The  black  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.  is  more  to  the  r.  and  much  nearer,  and  fills 
a  long  section  of  the  horizon.  Then,  nearly  E.  N.  E.,  the  view  rests  on  the 
sharp  and  lofty  pjTamids  of  Mts.  Jefferson  and  Adams,  flanked  by  the 
rough  ridge  of  Clay;  and  then  the  imposing  crest  of  Washington  appears, 
with  portions  of  the  railroad,  the  white  station-buildings,  and  the  Summit 
House.  To  the  E.,  down  the  long  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  is  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  while  beyond  rise  the  peaks  which  run  from  Mt.  Wash- 
ington to  the  Notch,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton.  Then 
come  the  huge  and  far-extending  Twin  Mts.,  6-8  M.  distant,  and  not  far 
from  S.  E.  Close  to  Agassiz  is  the  wooded  top  of  Round  Hill,  over  which 
appears  the  boldly  cut  peak  of  the  Haystack,  resting  to  the  r.  on  La- 
fayette. 
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69.  Whitefield. 

Hotels.  —  The  Carleton  Hoom  (for  60  guests).  The  Mossy-Brook  House  (Tra 
M.  Aldricb)  is  a  large  summer  boarding-house  pleasantly  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Tillage,  accommodating  85  guests,  and  charging  $7  - 10  a  week. 

Dlstancea  (from  Walling^s  odometer-surveys).  —  Whitefield  to  Dalton,6^  M. ; 
Jeflerson  Hill,  11 ;  Lancaster,  8 ;  Northumberland,  14  ;  Gorham,  26.  Ditstances  by 
vaiboad,  — to  Lancaster,  10  M. :  Groreton,  20;  Littleton,  12;  Fabyan  House,  19; 
Crawford  House,  28 ;  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  28.  Distances  by  roads,  —  to 
Bethlehem,  8 ;  the  Profile  House,  18 ;  the  Twin-Mountain  House,  8. 

The  town  of  Wliitefield  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  White  Mts.,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  John^s  River.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  land  is  valuable  for 
fanning  purposes.  The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  rapid,  since  in  1810 
it  had  but  61  inhabitants,  while  in  1870  there  were  1,196,  and  the  number 
is  now  much  greater.  The  village  of  Whitefield  is  near  the  railroad  station, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  section  about  the  lumber-mills  and  the  houses 
of  the  workmen  being  close  to  the  station  and  river,  while  the  village 
proper  is  on  the  plateau  beyond  and  is  not  seen  from  the  railroad.  In  the 
centre  is  a  public  square,  from  which  diverge  the  highways.  The  street 
leading  to  the  S.  E.  has  several  large  villas  upon  it,  among  which  is  the 
Mossy-Brook  House;  and  pleasant  mountain-views  are  enjoyed  from  other 
points  on  the  plateau.  The  village  has  about  700  inhabitants,  three 
churches,  and  a  large  graded  school.  Of  the  various  manufactures  car- 
ried on  at  this  point,  the  lumber-business  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
Brown  Brothers  have  the  chief  mills. 

The  immense  lumber-mills  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  &  W.  G.  Brown  are  located  at  this 
point,  and  have  a  railroad  12-15  M  long  running  through  their  forests,  up  the 
John^s  River  and  towards  Cherry  Pond.  This  firm  owns  80,000  acres  of  spruce  and 
pine  woodland,  most  of  which  is  in  Carroll,  Jefferson, and  Lowe  &  Burbank^s  Grant, 
and  employ  nearly  800  men,  many  of  whom  are  French  Canadians.  12,000,000  rt. 
of  logs  have  been  cut  and  rent  out  ftom  their  camps  in  a  single  year,  being  drawn 
on  long  cars  and  unloaded  into  the  pond  above  the  mills.  The  mills  are  on  the 
John's  River,  at  the  Whitefield  station,  and  are  of  great  extent.  They  are  run  by 
steam,  and  lit  by  gas,  and  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  long  and  costly  aqueduct. 
The  danger  of  fire  is  averted  by  stand-pipes  and  by  a  large  steam  fire-engine,  with  a 
disciplined  fire-department.  The  railroad  has  two  locomotives,  ancf  in  some  places 
rises  215  ft  to  the  mile.  It  has  been  prolonged  nearly  to  Jefierxon  Hill.  Estimates 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it  will  take  40  years  to  clear  the  timber  firom  the  com- 
pany's lands,  by  which  time  the  tracts  which  are  now  being  stripped  will  have  been 
covered  with  new  forests. 

The  Mountmn-View  House  (kept  by  Wm.  F.  Dodge)  and  the  Cherry- 
Mountain  House  (J.  S.  Fiske)  are  3i  -  4  M.  from  the  Whitefield  station, 
6  M.  from  Lancaster,  4"  M.  from  Mt.  Prospect,  10  M.  fViom  Jefferson  Hill, 
10  M.  from  Bethlehem,  2i  M.  from  Bray  Hill,  and  12  M.  from  the  base  of 
Cherry  Mt.  They  accommodate  respectively  60  and  40  guests,  and  charge 
$  7  - 10  a  week.  These  houses  occupy  positions  on  a  plateau  which  slopes 
downward  towards  the  mountains,  and  command  grand  views.  They  are 
far  isolated  from  other  houses,  nnd  are  consequently  very  quiet  and  retired. 
At  Dodge's  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Gannett  spent  the  last  summer  of  his 
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saintly  life.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  owns  an  estate  near  this 
house,  which  he  has  highly  improved  by  skilful  landscape-gardening. 

The  Howland  Observatory  is  situated  on  Kimball  Hill,  which  is  distant 
from  Lancaster,  10  M. ;  from  Bethlehem,  6  M. ;  from  Littleton,  7  M. ;  from 
the  Twin-Mountain  House,  10  M. ;  and  from  the  Sumner  House,  8  M.  It 
is  70  ft.  high,  and  the  upper  platfomi  rises  above  the  tops  of  the  tall  birch- 
trees  which  surround  it.  The  basement  has  a  refreshment-stand,  and  the 
top  is  provided  with  a  telescope.  The  entrance-fee  is  25c.  The  observa- 
tory is  about  2  M.  S.  of  Whitefield,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  the 
road  which  curves  around  it  and  ascends  on  the  S.,  or  by  the  nearer  road 
out  from  the  village.  In  either  case  the  visitor  can  drive  over  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  near  the  tower. 

*  The  View,  —  The  ponderous  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.  is  comparatively  near 
the  observer,  and  extends  over  most  of  the  horizon  between  E.  and  S.  E. 
On  its  1.  is  the  peak  of  OwPs  Head,  and  over  the  long  r.  flank  is  the  bare 
crest  of  Jefferson.  The  S.  ridge  of  Cherry  is  prolonged  for  miles,  and  over 
it  are  seen  the  clear  peak  of  Washington,  the  broken  outlines  of  Monroe,  the 
unrecognizable  flat  of  Franklin,  and  the  hemisphere  of  Pleasant,  forming 
a  continuous  ridge.  Beyond  the  end  of  the  ridge  of  Cherry,  on  the  r.,  a 
vista  opens  up  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  over  the  plains  of  CarroU,  and 
terminated  by  the  low  sharp  peak  of  Jackson,  and  the  flattened  top  of 
Webster,  which  falte.ofr  sharply  to  the  r.  into  the  White-Mt.  Notch. 
About  S.  S.  E.,  and  a  few  miles  distant,  is  the  wooded  mass  of  Beech  Hill, 
over  which  appears  Mt.  Hale,  beyond  the  broad  clearings  near  at  hand. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  Beech  is  the  well-marked  peak  of  the  N.  Twin  Mt, 
rising  high  over  the  horizon,  with  a  part  of  the  S.  Twin  beyond,  over  the 
farms  and  fields  in  the  foreground.  The  bold  mass  of  Haystack  next  ap- 
pears, and  extends  on  the  r.  to  the  high  sharp  peak  of  Lafayette,  whose 
minor  N.  crags  appear  in  front.  The  mountain  sweeps  away  to  the  r.  in 
graceful  falling  lines,  broken  by  Eagle  Cliff*,  on  whose  r.  is  the  cleft  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  with  Mt.  Cannon  on  the  r.  over  the  clearings  towards  the 
S.  Still  more  to  the  W.  the  sharp  crest  of  Kinsman  is  seen,  dropping  away 
into  the  glens  of  Landaff*.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  hills  of  Bethlehem 
and  Landaff,  with  Mt.  Agassiz  conspicuously  shown,  and  the  Benton  Notch 
far  beyond. 

About  £.  is  the  clear  sheet  of  Bums  Lake  (Long  Pond),  over  which  are 
the  high  hills  of  Littleton,  with  portions  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont 
beyond;  and  then  Dalton  Mt.  rises  on  the  N.  W.,  across  the  narrow  valley, 
with  its  long  wooded  flanks,  beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  are  Mts.  Tug,  Cow, 
and  Bumside,  in  Lunenburg  and  Guildhall.  Over  the  ac|jacent  road  are 
the  rounded  and  connected  hills  of  Mts.  Ome,  Pleasant,  and  Prospect, 
near  Lancaster.  A  road  runs  toward  Prospect,  on  whose  r.  are  seen  the 
crest  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Long 
Mt^  in  OdelL  The  great  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  then  oofccAi^  Voau^ 
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Tiew,  extending  along  the  horizon  for  miles,  with  a  massive  line  of  dark 
peaks.  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill,  over  which  rises  Mt. 
Starr  King.  The  space  between  this  point  and  Cherry  Mt.  is  filled  with 
'  the  dark  ridges  of  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Ranges,  forming  a 
great  undulating  forest  amid  which  rise  dull  heights  and  characterless 
crests  innumerable. 

60.    Dalton. 

Hotel.  —  The  Sumner  House  (75  guests)  is  a  summer-resort  near  the 
hamlet,  standing  on  a  bluff  by  the  river,  and  provided  with  extensive 
grounds,  boats,  billiards,  bowling,  croquet,  and  a  livery-stable.  The 
rooms  are  remarkably  high  and  airy,  and  a  pleasant  view  is  enjoyed  to 
the  N.  E.,  including  the  Pilot  Mts.  and  the  Percy  Peaks.  The  hotel  opens 
on  June  20th,  and  its  rates  are  $  12  - 18  a  week.  Mr.  Prime  speaks  of 
this  house  as  *'  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut.  It 
looked  like  a  pleasant  and  quiet  place  to  do  summer  loitering.**  The 
favorite  drives  are  over  the  river  to  the  Lunenburg  Heights  (see  Route  62), 
to  Whitefield  and  Lancaster,  to  Mt.  Prospect,  and  to  Dalton  Mt.  The 
Fifteen-Mile  Falls  flow  along  most  of  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  the  town, 
and  are  a  chain  of  wild  rapids  in  a  narrow  valley  which  has  been  ex- 
cavated through  the  Mt.  Gardner  Range.  Between  Dalton  and  the 
foot  of  Mclndoes  Falls  the  distance  is  24  M.,  and  the  river  falls  nearly 
400  ft. 

The  hamlet  of  Dalton  consists  of  but  a  few  houses,  and  is  situated  on 

the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteen -Mile  Falls,  8  M.  from 

Lancaster  and  6  M.  from  Whitefield.    It  is  IJ  M.  from  Dalton  station,  on 

the  B  ,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  (by  a  pleasant  forest-road),  and  less  than  h  M.  from 

the  station  of  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R.,  where  that  line  crosses  the  Connecticut 

River. 

Dalton  is  a  hilly  to^ns,  with  fertile  uplands  and  a  long  front  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  It  has  778  inhabitants,  and  produces  annually  8,600,000  ft.  of  lumber,  1^ 
tons  of  starch,  9  tons  of  maple  sugar,  2,292  tons  of  hay,  12  tons  of  butter,  50,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  6,500  bushels  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  It  contains  16,455 
acres,  of  which  6,913  are  cultivated.  The  town  was  settled  during  the  Revolutionary 
era,  and  was  incorporated  In  1784  and  named  after  Hon.  Tristnun  Dallon,  one  of  the 
grantees,  the  earlier  name  havkig  been  Aplhorp. 

6L  Dalton  Mountain. 

Dalton  Mt.  is  a  long  and  lofty  wooded  ridge,  running  across  the  town  of 
Dalton  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  Its  main  peak  has  been  cleared  of  trees,  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  commands  a  broad  view.  It  is  8}  M.  from 
Dalton  village,  and  is  reached  by  the  Round-Pond  road,  passing  the 
Buggies  farm.  Where  this  road  reaches  the  crest  of  the  high  pass,  a  dis- 
used'road  is  seen  diverging  to  the  1.  through  the  woods.  The  ascent  along 
ibis  road  and  the  connecting  path  is  about  f  M.  long,  and  must  be  made 
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on  foot,  the  cleared  peak  being  generally  visible  in  advance.  The  upper 
slopes  are  seamed  by  deep  sheep-paths,  bat  the  road  is  anmistakable,  and 
soon  leads  to  the  bare  and  rocky  summit.  The  road  from  the  Sumner 
House  to  the  peak  is  an  almost  continuous  ascent,  but  the  excursion  up 
and  back  may  easily  be  made  in  half  a  day.  It  is  4  M.  from  the  peak  to 
Whitefield  village,  and  the  road  affords  a  series  of  fine  views  after  the 
forest  has  been  passed. 

The  View,  —  A  high  wooded  spur  of  Dalton  Mt.  shuts  out  the  view  to 
the  N.  E.  On  its  r.  is  seen  the  great  group  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  with  their 
clustering  blue  peaks  and  desolate  ravines,  terminating,  on  the  r.,  at  Mt. 
Starr  King,  at  whose  base  is  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill,  nearly  over  Bray 
Hill,  and  beyond  the  valley  of  Israel's  River.  The  Pliny  and  Randolph 
Ranges  are  next  seen,  over  Cherry  Pond ;  and  the  Randolph  Notch  is 
nearly  due  E.  The  long  dark  line  of  Cherry  Mt.  rises  beyond  the 
-wooded  plains  of  Whitefield,  with  the  Owl's- Head  peak  nearly  over  the 
village;  and  beyond,  with  their  lower  slopes  concealed  by  Cherry,  are 
the  stately  White  Mts.,  with  the  rounded  top  of  Madison  on  the  N., 
fiatiked  by  the  immense  pyramids  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  the  stately 
cone  of  Washington,  distinguished  both  by  its  altitude  and  the  white  house 
upon  the  crest.  To  the  r.  are  the  craggy  peaks  of  Monroe,  the  level  top  of 
Franklin,  the  high  curves  of  Pleasant,  and  the  rounding  swell  of  <31inton. 
Beyond  the  succeeding  summits  the  range  drops  off  into  the  White-Mt. 
Notch,  which  is  nearly  S.  E  ,  across  the  valley  of  Carroll.  On  the  r.  is  a 
portion  of  the  Field-Willey  Range,  with  Mt.  Hale  on  the  r.;  and  then  the 
massive  Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  are  seen,  beyond  Beech 
Hill,  filling  a  great  area  with  their  dark  and  monotonous  crests.  Next 
comes  the  sharp  peak  of  the  Haystack,  which  is  flanked  on  the  W.  by  the 
lofty  sierra  of  Lafayette,  gray  and  rugged  in  the  distance.  The  village  of 
Bethlehem  is  nearly  S.,  with  Mt.Aga8siz  just  over  it,  far  back  of  which  is 
the  Franconia  Notch.  The  lower  plains  and  forests  of  Whitefield  are  in 
the  foreground,  lighted  by  the  bright  waters  of  Bums  Lake  and  Round 
Pond.  On  the  r.  of  the  Franconia  Notch  is  Mt.  Cannon,  flanked  by  the 
long  ridge  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  which  drops  away  into  the  glens  of  Landaff. 
Far  down  in  this  direction,  about  S.  S.  W.,  is  the  high  crest  of  Moosilauke, 
with  the  Benton  Black  Mt.  on  the  r.  The  highlands  of  Littleton  and  Lis- 
bon are  nearer  at  hand,  in  the  S.  W.;  and  the  long  Mt.-Gardner  range 
hides  the  Connecticut  River,  Bald  Ledge  being  about  W.  S.  W.  The  view 
between  S.  w)  and  N.  includes  a  vast  area  of  Eastern  Vermont,  with  bold 
lines  of  mountains  rising  all  along  the  horizon,  marked  by  stately  blue 
peaks.  The  highlands  just  across  the  river,  to  the  W.,  are  in  Concord  and 
Waterford;  and  it  is  claimed  that  Jay  Peak  and  OwPs  Head  are  visible  in 
the  N.  W.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  interesting  to  leave  these  long  ranks  of 
the  Green  Mts.  undesignated  in  this  catalogue,  allowing  a  wide  field  for 
.  isutginative  work.    The  Editor  ascended  Daltoil  Mt.  ou  «k  Viojl^  ^^^^NiS& 
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an  ignorant  guidOi  nnd  was  at  that  time  comparatively  unfamiliar  with  the 
Vermmit  moantains.  He  was  unable  to  reach  this  point  again,  and  now 
prefers  silence  to  doubtfal  hypotheses  about  the  view. 

62.  Lancaster. 

Tf otelfu  —  The  destmction  of  the  lAncaster  Hoose  is  still  hunented  by  all 
visitora  to  this  point.  Fair  accommodations  may  now  be  obtained  at  Elm  Cottafre, 
near  the  railroad  station.  The  Williams  Mansion,  low  down  in  the  Tillage,  and  the 
nilMde  Cottai^,  on  the  slopes  beyond,  are  summer  boarding-houses,  accommodating 
about  40  guests  each,  at  S^T  - 10  a  week.  The  American  House  is  not  recommended. 
Small  boarding-houses  are  kept  by  several  of  the  villagers. 

Rallr«'ada.  —  Lancaster  is  on  the Bot^ton,  Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R.  (Route  2), 
and  may  be  reached  from  Boston  in  8^  hrs.  ride.  It  is  but  10  M.  from  Groveton 
Junction,  where  connection  is  made  with  trains  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
(Route  7)  for  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Gorham  and  Portland.  About  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  S.  is  the  junction  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensbuig  R.  R-,  whereon  the 
tourist  can  pass  W.  to  Lake  Champlain,  or  E.  to  the  Notch  and  N.  Conway. 

Ulfltsnces  by  road  (ftmn  WalUng^s  odcmwter  snrrsys). — Lancaster  to  Dalton, 
81  M. :  Whitefield,  8 ;  Jefierson  MUls,  8S  ;  JefliBrsoo  HUl,  6|i  Gorham,  24;  Grove- 
toB ,  1() ;  Lost  Nation,  6i  i  Northmnberlaod,  6 ;  N.  Strmtford.  w.  Distance  to  Lunen- 
bttxg&[eights,8M.;  to Biaj  Hill, 8 M. ;  tothetopofMfe  Pxoqwot,2M. 

Lancaster  is  the  laigest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
villages  near  the  White  Mts.  The  town  contains  2,248  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  in  the  village,  although  the  rural  roads  which  interlace  the 
plain  in  every  direction  are  lined  with  farms.  It  is  the  best  town  in  Coos 
County,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  State,  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; and  the  intervales  at  this  point  are  the  moat  extensive  on  the  Con- 
necticut River.  They  extend  back  for  nearly  1  M.,  and  on  their  rich 
alluvial  soil  grow  large  crops  of  com,  oats,  and  hay.  The  uplands  are 
prolific  in  wheat.  The  climate  is  mild  and  delightful,  the  E.  winds  being 
turned  by  the  mountain-wall  on  the  £.  Lancaster  is  one  of  the  shire- 
towns  of  Coos  County. 

The  village  is  on  Israel's  River,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Connecticut,  and  occupies  a  level  plain  bordered  by  low  hills.  It  contains 
six  churches  (Cong.,  Meth.,  Bapt.,  Epis.,  Unit.,  Cath.),  20-80  stores,  an 
academy,  a  public  library,  a  savings-bank,  and  graded  schools;  and  has 
two  weekly  papers  (Republican  and  Democratic).  The  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows  have  large  societies  here.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  are 
various  kinds  of  lumber,  paper,  potato  starch,  carriages,  sashes  and  blinds, 
harnesses,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $  403,000  annually.  Main  Street  is  the  chief 
thoroughfare,  on  which  are  the  shops  and  several  lawyers*  offices.  At  the 
N.  end  of  the  village  is  the  ecclesiastical  quarter,  where  five  churches  are 
clustered  together,  near  the  county-buildings.  The  Episcopal  church  is 
opposite  the  Lancaster  House,  and  was  built  in  1876.    The  population  of 
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the  village  is  about  1,500.    The  inflax  of  the  farmers  from  the  adjacent 

rural  districts  imparts  an  air  of  bustle  and  activity  to  the  village,  which 

supplies  an  extensive  district  of  Northern  New  Hampshire.    The  chief 

streets  are  lined  with  fine  old  trees,  which  give  an  embowered  appearance 

to  the  houses.    The  neatness  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the  village  also 

render  it  pleasant  as  a  summer-home.    It  is  870  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  850 

ft.  higher  than  N.  Conway. 

IsraePfl  River  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  in  the  village,  and  affords  a  good  water- 
power.  This  stream  rises  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  flows  N.  W.  for  16  M. 
Israel  and  John  Glines  were  two  noted  bearer-trappers  of  the  last  century,  and 
Israel's  and  John-s  Rivers  were  named  in  their  honor ;  though  Gapt.  Powers,  the 
first  explorer  of  this  region  (in  1754),  named  the  first  Powers^s  River  and  the  second 
Stark^s  River ^  —  after  Ensign  Stark,  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians  hard  by.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  retained  the  old  and  melodious  Indian  name  of  Is- 
rael's River,  Sins;rawcu:k,  meaning  "  the  Foaming  Stream  of  the  White  Rock."  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  says  that  "  the  world  can  show  few  scenes  more  winning  than  IsTaeVs- 
River  valley,  in  the  White  Mts.  of  N.  H.,  or  N.  Conway,  in  the  S.  slopes  of  the  same 
cl^ain." 

The  Connecticut  River  runs  for  10  M.  along  the  W.  and  N.  W.  borders 
of  Lancaster,  with  a  width  of  20-30  rods.  6  -  8  M.  distant,  over  pleasant 
meadow-roads,  is  the  commencement  of  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls. 

That  Lancaster  has  not  become  more  famous  as  a  summer-resort  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  citizens  have  not  prepared  sufficient  boarding-house  ac- 
commodations for  tourists.  Several  new  houses  should  be  opened  (not  in 
the  village  but)  on  the  line  of  heights  to  the  S.  E.,  whence  the  mountains 
are  visible.  The  rich  and  fruitful  meadows,  the  bright  rivers,  the  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  village,  and  the  distant  environing  mountains  form  ele- 
ments whose  ever-varying  combinations  produce  the  most  beautiful  scenic 
effects.  The  good  roads  which  run  out  on  every  side  give  a  succession  of 
pleasant  drives;  and  the  railroad  connections  favor  longer  excursions. 
The  society  of  the  village  is  cultured  and  refined,  being  largely  formed  by 
the  members  of  the  three  learned  professions.  There  are  five  private  libra- 
ries of  over  1,000  volumes  each,  and  one  of  4,000  volumes. 

The  view  from  near  the  old  site  of  the  Lancaster  House  is  one  of  the 
best  to  be  gained  from  the  village.  It  includes  the  imposing  forms  of  the 
White  Mts.  on  the  S.  £.,  16  -  20  M.  distant,  yet  plainly  seen  up  the  deep 
valley  of  L^rael's  River.  A  few  mileS  to  the  S.  are  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  with  their  graceful  round  tops, 
and  then  the  view  passes  to  the  r.  over  the  Lunenburg  Heiglits  and  beyond 
the  broad  green  meadows.  All  along  the  W.  are  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont; and  to  the  N.  are  Cape  Horn,  the  weird  white  Percy  Peaks,  and 
Stratford  Mt.  Toward  the  E.  is  the  long  wall  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  rising  from 
the  Lancaster  valley  for  leagues,  and  famous  for  its  exquisite  dolphin-like 
changing  tints  at  sunset  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  a  sojourn  at  Lan- 
caster is  the  superb  effect  of  the  evening  light  on  these  mountains. 

Broad  views  are  afforded  from  Bunker  IliU  and  others  of  the  low  emi- 
nences which  surround  Lancaster.    A  much-admired  prospect  i&  qV^^assm^. 
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near  the  bridge  orer  the  Connecticut,  where  a  rich  expanse  of  meadows 
extends  toward  the  N.,  terminated  by  Cape  Horn  and  the  Percy  Peaks 
and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Pilot  Mrs.  This  is  a  pleasant  objective  point 
for  a  short  evening  stroll.  A  favorite  drive  is  along  the  high  ridge  of 
6uhbina  HiU^  on  the  flank  of  Mt.  Pleattant,  whence  a  succession  of  broad 
riews  is  obtained  to  the  X.  and  E.  The  drive  around  Mt.  Prospect  is  also 
much  admired.  It  leads  S.  through  the  pass  between  Pleasant  and  Pros- 
pect, and  then  passes  around  the  latter  to  the  E.  and  N.,  opening  wide 
and  noble  vistas  towards  the  Presidential  Range,  and  finally  coming  out 
on  the  Jefferson  road,  whence  the  route  is  to  the  N.  W.  into  Lancaster. 

Lunenburg  Heights  are  beyond  the  Connecticut  River,  in  one  of  the 
picturesque  hill-towns  of  Vermont  They  are  easily  reached  by  the  road 
which  runs  out  to  the  S.  W.  from  Lancaster  and  crosses  the  river  on  a 
covered  bridge.  Pleasant  views  are  given  of  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
stream,  whose  annual  inundations  enrich  the  broad  and  fruitful  intervales 
on  either  side.  The  road  ascends  the  heights  by  easy  stages,  traversing 
a  broad  belt  of  forest,  until  it  reaches  a  road  which  runs  along  the  upland, 
650  ft.  above  the  river.  Beautiful  prospects  of  the  mountains  are  now 
obtained,  the  best  of  which  is  from  the  Smith  farm,  8  M.  from  Lancaster. 
To  the  N.  E.  are  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  towering  over  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  beyond  which  are  the  blue  ranges  of  the  upper  townships.  Some- 
what nearer,  and  in  the  same  direction,  is  Cape  Horn,  near  Groveton,  from 
which  the  imposing  and  unbroken  line  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  sweeps  around  to 
the  E.,  overlapping  the  Starr-King  group.  In  the  S.  E.  are  the  bold  blue 
masses  of  the  Presidential  Range,  strongly  defined  and  lifted  well  N.  of 
the  long,  dark  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.  Over  the  S.  slope  of  the  latter  is  the 
low  crest  of  Mt.  Willard,  at  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  to  the  r.  of  which  are 
Mt.  Hale  and  the  Twin-Mt.  group.  Beyond  the  massive  cone  of  Haystack, 
and  nearly  due  S.,  is  the  pyramid  of  Mt.  Lafayette.  W.  of  S.  are  several 
very  distant  peaks,  the  chief  of  which  is  said  to  be  Moosilauke,  beyond 
Mt.  Agassiz,  in  Bethlehem.  In  the  foreground  of  this  vast  semicircle  of 
mountains  are  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Ammonoosuc,  Israel's 
and  John's  Rivers,  with  the  villages  of  Lancaster  and  Whitefield.  The 
rich  intervales  present  a  pleasing  view,  extending  for  leagues  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.,  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  graceful  trees. 

The  return  drive  to  Lancaster  is  oflen  made  by  way  of  the  quiet  little 

hamlet  of  Lunenburg  {Chandler  Housed  high  above  the  valley.    This 

place  is  about  2  M.  from  the  S. -Lancaster  station,  and  has  several  houses 

in  which  summer-boarders  are  taken  (Levi  Barnard,  S.  T.  Hale,  0.  D. 

MouUon).    See  page  174  b, 

**  Grand  combinationB,  too,  of  the  river  and  its  meadows  with  the  Franconia  range 
and  the  vast  Wbite-Mt.  wall,  are  to  bo  had  in  short  drives  beyond  the  river,  upon 
the  Lunenburg  Hills  ....  where  the  bright  blue  of  the  river  and  the  embowered 
homes  of  the  village  are  set  in  the  relief  and  under  the  protection  of  the  long  Wliite- 
Mt  wan,  tinged  with  the  vk>let  of  dcparUng  day.''    (STABa  Kure.) 
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Honnt  Prospect  is  a  round-topped  summit  about  2  M.  S.  of  Lancaster 
and  the  easternmost  of  a  line  of  similar  eminences  which  runs  W.  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  It  is  separated  from  Mt.  Pleasant  by  the  high  pass 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Whitefield  road.  There  is  a  comfortable  path 
leading  up  the  mountain  from  the  old  Legro  farm,  which  is  reached  by 
the  road  diverging  to  the  1.  from  the  Whitefield  road,  nearly  2  M.  S.  of 
Lancaster.  The  summit  of  Prospect  is  partly  cleared,  and  commands  a 
broad  and  noble  mountain  panorama. 

*  The  Vkto.  —  Lancaster  is  plainly  seen,  on  the  N.,  on  whose  1.  and  be- 
,yond  extends  the  broad  Connecticut  Valley,  with  the  winding  river,  the 
fair  intervales,  and  hundreds  of  farms.  The  massive  bluff  of  Cape  Horn 
appears,  farther  to  the  N.,  with  the  dark  ridges  of  Bowback  Mt.  over  it. 
The  white  crests  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  about  N.  N.  £.,  on  whose  1.  and 
r.  are  the  distant  peaks  of  the  upper  townships.  Across  the  valley  of  Is- 
raers  River,  from  N.  E.  to  E.,  extends  the  long  line  of  the  Pilot  Mts., 
within  a  few  miles  and  nobly  conspicuous.  Mt.  Starr  King  closes  their 
ranks  on  the  r.  (E.),  and  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill  is  seen  at  its  foot, 
with  the  Pliny  and  Randolph  Mts.  beyond.  About  S.  E.,  up  the  IsraePs 
River  valley,  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt.  Washington,  with  its  hotel  and  rail- 
road. On  its  1.  are  Mts.  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison ;  and  on 
the  r.  are  Mts.  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  panoramas  of  the  Presidential  Range,  because  the  view- 
line  from  Mt  Prospect  meets  its  line  near  the  centre,  at  right  angles.  The 
great  ravines  which  deeply  indent  the  chief  peaks  on  the  W.  are  plainly 
seen,  with  the  formidable  cliffs  at  their  heads.  King's  Ravine  is  deeply- 
sunken  into  the  side  of  Mt.  Adams,  whose  three  peaks  rise  airily  over  its 
shadowy  recesses.  On  its  I.  is  the  Madison  Ravine,  and  the  Ravine  of  the 
Castles  is  on  the  r.  The  massive  ruins  of  the  Castellated  Ridge  run  out 
from  the  flank  of  Jefferson,  hiding  the  deep  gorges  beyond.  Mt.  Prospect 
is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  points  from  which  to  reconnoitre  the 
Presidential  Range,  notwithstanding  its  distance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  long-promised  carriage-road  to  its  summit  may  soon  be  built.  The 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  enjoy  this  superb  view. 
Between  Prospect  and  the  Presidential  Range  are  the  low  wooded  peaks 
of  Mitten,  Dartmouth,  and  Deception.  The  bold  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.  is 
S.  S.  E.,  hiding  the  Notch,  and  overlooking  the  plains  of  Whitefield ;  and 
the  Twin  Mts.  are  nearly  S.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  stately  peaks  of 
Haystack,  Lafayette,  Cannon,  and  others  of  the  Franconia  Mts.;  with 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  Bethlehem  village  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.  Still  more 
distant,  nearly  over  Bethlehem,  are  the  blue  heights  of  Moosilauke,  loom- 
ing up  over  the  glens  of  Benton.  The  narrow  basin  of  the  Ammonoosuo 
Valley  opens  away  to  the  S.  W.,  with  the  hills  of  Littleton  and  Mt.  Gard- 
ner enclosing  its  lower  section,  and  the  Vermont  highlands  beyond.  Nearly 
S.  £.,  across  the  wooded  valley  of  John's  River,  is  the  long  rld^  o^  \^^!)ij(SQL 
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Ht,  darkened  by  great  forests.  On  the  r.  of  this  range  is  a  section  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  with  the  heights  of  Concord  and  Waterford  on  its 
farther  side.  Several  of  the  high  crests  of  the  Green  Mts.  are  seen  be- 
yond. 

To  the  W.  is  the  wooded  crest  of  Mt  Pleasant,  which  is  close  to  Pros- 
pect, and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  high  pass,  throagfa  which  the  White- 
field  road  is  carried.  Beyond  and  adjoining  Pleasant  are  the  dull  slopes 
of  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  falling  off  on  the  W.  to  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley. Across  this  broad  depression  are  the  farm-strewn  terraces  of  the 
Lunenburg  Heights,  with  the  Victory  Hills  looking  over  them,  and  parts 
of  still  more  distant  peaks.  The  Westmore  Haystack  and  several  moun- 
tains toward  Willoughby  Lake  are  farther  away,  m  the  N.  W.,  towards 
the  dark  and  picturesque  Lowell  Mts.  More  to  the  r.,  and  comparatively 
near,  is  the  idyllic  village  of  Lancaster,  resting  on  the  borders  of  rich 
and  fruitful  meadows.  The  highlands  of  Guildhall  are  over  and  beyond 
Lancaster. 

At  Lunenbnig  ia  the  home  of  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Catting,  the  State  Geolo- 
gist of  Vermont,  with  his  library  of  10,000  volumes  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  Scientific  gentlemen  will  be  interested  to  visit  this  hospita- 
ble house,  and  study  the  many  rare  and  curious  objects  in  the  finely 
arranged  geological,  ornithological,  and  archaeological  cabinets,  wherein 
many  thousands  of  specimens  are  carefully  preserved.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the  golden  eagle,  the  Arctic  gray  owl,  the 
snowy  owl,  and  many  other  New-England  birds,  with  a  choice  array  of 
their  nests.  The  antiquities  represent  India,  l^ypt,  the  works  of  the 
Ohio  mound-builders,  the  Vermont  Indians,  and  the  colonial  rangers. 
Among  the  minerals  are  specimens  of  Vermont  liiarbles,  Mexican  and 
Iowa  meteoric  stones,  amethysts,  beryl,  Amazon  crystals,  gold  and  silver 
ores,  and  a  variety  of  fossils.  The  drives  and  rambles  about  Lunenburg 
are  full  of  beauty  and  interest,  with  magnificent  panoramic  views  of  the 
mountain-ranges  across  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  altitude  of  Lunen- 
burg Heights  18  much  greater  than  that  of  Bethlehem,  being  about  1,639 
ft.  There  are  several  well-stocked  trout-brooks  and  pickerel-ponds  in  the 
vicinity. 
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Lost  Nation  is  a  prosperous  farming  neighborhood,  5$  M.  N.  E.  of  Lan- 
caster, at  the  base  of  the  Pilot  Range.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Northumber- 
land, but  so  far  remote  from  the  chief  village  thereof  that  but  little  account 
was  made  of  it,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  go  around  through  Lancas- 
ter when  they  wished  to  visit  the  riverward  parts  of  their  town.  The 
name  of  Lost  Nation  was  attached  to  the  neighborhood  at  an  early  date. 
A  short  distance  beyond  is  New  France^  a  farming  district  inhabited  by 
French  Canadians,  surrounding  the  estate  of  Father  Isidore  Noiseaux, 
the  priest  of  Lancaster. 

**  The  drives  about  Lancaster  for  interest  and  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed 

There  is  no  single  meadow  view  in  Lancaster  equal  to  the  intervale  of  N.  Conway. 
But  Uie  river  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  Saco ;  and  in  the  combined  charm,  for 
walks  or  rides,  of  meadow  and  river,  —  the  charm  not  of  wildness,  such  as  the  diurker 
and  more  rapid  Androscoggin  gives,  but  a  cheerful  brightness  and  beneficence  -~ 
Lancaster  is  unrivalled/ '    (Starr  King.  ) 

The  Lancaster  meadows  were  the  camp-ground  of  Capt.  Powers's  rangers,  who 
advanced  hitherward  in  1754,  searching  for  hostile  Indians,  whom  having  found, 
they  speedily  retreated  to  the  Merrimac  Valley.  This  region  was  known  as  the 
Upper  Ck)ds,  Haverhill  and  Newbury  being  the  Lower  Cod8,  and  Colebrook  '*  the  Cods 
above  the  Upper X)o(is."  The  period  between  its  first  exploration  and  the  settlement 
was  short,  since  it  was  granted  in  1763  and  in  1704  it  was  occupied  by  a  group  of 
Cimilies  from  Petersham,  Mass.  In  1775  most  of  the  people  abandoned  the  town, 
in  fear  of  Indian  incursions,  but  the  Stockwells  fortified  aud  stood  their  ground.  la 
1790  there  were  but  161  inhabitants  here.  The  town  was  named  after  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  whence  several  of  its  early  settlers  came. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  Lancaster  found  its  principal  maricet  at  Portland, 
where  the  produce  was  carried  in  wi^on-trains,  the  rates  of  freight  being  $1  00  a 
hundred-weight  in  winter,  and  $  2.00  in  summer.  At  this  time  large  amounts  of 
wUskey  were  here  distilled  from  grain  and  potatoes,  and  sent  to  Portland. 

63.    The  Pilot  Mountains. 

The  Pilot  Range  is  about  16  M.  long  and  13  M.  wide,  occupying  por- 
tions of  the  townships  of  Stark,  Kilkenny,  Jefferson,  and  Berlin.  It  con- 
sists of  a  great  congregation  of  low  mountains,  covered,  for  the  most 
part,  with  forests,  and  diversified  by  several  high,  bold  peaks.  The  range 
presents  an  especially  interesting  appearance  from  the  Connecticut  Valley 
on  account  of  the  abruptness  with  which  it  rises  from  the  lowlands,  and 
also  by  reason  of  its  massive  and  wall-like  aspect.  The  prevailing  stone 
is  porphyrite,  of  a  dark  brown  or  green  hue  when  freshly  fractured  and 
weathering  to  a  whitish  color.  Although  occupying  such  a  commanding 
position  with  reference  to  the  populous  towns  of  the  upper  Connecticut 
Valley,  the  Pilot  Range  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  parts  of 
it  have  never  been  visited.  The  forests  are  dense  and  continuous,  but  the 
practised  woodsman  can  gain  much  assistance  from  the  rude  logging^roads 
which  follow  the  ravines.  The  upper  sections  of  the  brooks  in  this  region 
contain  many  small  trout,  but  can  only  be  effectually  fished  by  partvoi^  n3&. 
camp. 

In  euUer  tImeB  the  Pilot  Hnis  were  also  called  liltU  MoowKmoflc,  ^^^.^^^w. 
lot»tee  a,  range  to  aaoMd  ua  Just  S.  of  the  Upper  AxumonocxraA  \  «Dd&aQ%«s^^^^  ^ ' 
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KorthomberlaDd ;  ImundiDg  the  plains  of  Tjancaster  and  Jeffercon  on  the  N. ;  2D 
M  long;  and  OTerlooking  the  town  of  Durand  (Randolph).  The  town  of  Kilkenny 
!■  eoTored  with  there  peako,  and  is  aImot>t  uninhabited.  A  half-century  ago  John 
Farmer  Mdd  of  the  people  of  Kilkenny :  '*  They  are  poor,  and  for  aught  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  must  always  remain  so,  as  they  may  be  dcenicd  actual  trespassers 
<m  that  part  of  creation,  destined  by  its  author  for  the  residence  of  bears,  wolves, 
moose,  and  other  auin;alB  of  the  forest." 

^'  A  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  N.  £.,  in  the  townships  of  Northumberland, 
Perry, and  Kilkenny,  are  distinctly  seen  fVom  this  place  (Lauciister),  and  form  the 
background  of  a  very  beautiful  picture.  They  fom.erlv  strvtd  to  guide  the  hunters 
to  Connecticut  River,  and  are  called  '  land  pilot  hills.' "  {Mass.  Hist  Colls.,  1815  ) 
The  popular  trMdition  avers  that  thet-e  mountains  were  anciently  the  resort  of  a 
hunter  and  trapper  named  Willard,  who  on  one  occasion  got  lost  among  their  defiles, 
and  wandered  vainly  for  days,  until  he  was  nearly  starved.  At  a  certain  time  every 
day  his  dog  left  him  and  remained  away  for  a  short  space ;  and  finally,  when  WillaM 
had  lost  all  hope,  he  concluded  to  expend  the  last  remnants  of  his  strength  in  fol- 
lowing the  dog.  The  intelligent  animal  soon  led  him  out  to  his  well-provisioned 
camp  beyond  the  hills.  Thenceforward  the  dog  was  called  Pilots  and  the  great  range 
of  hills  thus  came  to  be  named  in  his  honor. 

The  chief  summit  of  the  Pilot  Range  is  Mt.  Pilot,  which  reaches  the  height  of 
8,640  ft.  It  is  reached  from  Lancaster  by  driving  out  to  Lost  Nation  (see  page  175) 
and  turning  to  the  r  from  the  main  road  where  ic  makes  a  sharp  turn  n^r  the  dis- 
trict school-house,  to  the  old  IIu( chins  form,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Cummings. 
There  was  formerly  a  path  Arom  this  point  to  the  summit,  but  it  is  now  obliterated 
by  the  growth  of  shrubbery.  The  visitor  should  take  a  guide,  unless  he  is  an  experi- 
enced woodsman,  for  the  distance  is  about  4  BI.,  and  the  route  is  not  direct.  The 
remains  of  old  logging-roads  aid  one  in  reaching  a  point  for  up  on  the  u.ain  ridge. 
The  summit  is  nearly  bare,  and  commands  a  wide  extent  of  country  to  the  S. 

The  View,  —  About  S.  S.  E.  are  the  commanding  forms  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  Madison  on  the  L,  the  spire  of  Adams  in  the  centre,  and 
the  massive  bulwark  of  .Jeffer.Hon  on  the  r.,  over  whose  fiank  is  the  higher 
range  and  culminating  peak  of  Washington.  Farther  around  to  the  S.  W. 
are  portions  of  the  line  of  peaks  which  sweep  from  the  chief  summit 
toward  the  Crawford  House.  A  portion  of  the  Mt.  Willey  Range  is  also 
seen  down  the  Wbite-Mt.  Notch,  beyond  which  are  certain  of  the  remoter 
heights  S.  W.  of  Carrigain.  In  the  foreground,  E.  and  S.,  are  tlie  numer- 
ous wooded  hills  of  the  Pilot  Range  and  the  long  highland  forests  of  Ran- 
dolph, with  Mt.  Starr  King  culminating  on  the  S.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt. 
Hale,  beyond  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  with  the  shapeless  masses  of  the 
Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  on  the  W.,filUng  a  great  area  with 
their  ponderous  spurs.  Nearer,  in  the  foreground,  are  the  populous  plains 
of  Lancaster  and  Jefferson,  apparently  terminating  at  the  blue  wall  of 
Cherry  Mt.  The  valley  is  covered  with  fertile  farms  and  hamlets,  and  is 
gemmed  by  bright  lakelets.  About  S.  S.  W.  are  the  Franconia  Mts.,  with 
the  sharp  Haystack  peak  next  to  the  Twins,  and  then  the  boldly  defined 
end  high-placed  crags  of  Lafayette,  back  of  which  are  portions  of  the 
more  southerly  peaks.  To  the  r.  of  the  deep-cut  Franconia  Notch  is  the 
ungainly  form  of  Mt,  Cannon,  overtopped  by  Mt.  Kinsman,  beyond  which 
a  portion  of  Moosilauke  is  visible.  Farther  to  the  S.  W.  is  a  long  vista  of 
the  ruml  towns  of  the  Lower-Ammonoosuc  Valley;  and  the  beautiful 
village  of  Lancaster  is  nearly  S.W.  "Beyoivd  Lancaster,  on  the  S.,  are  the 
round-topped  hills  which  are  knowa  «&  l\\.,'^tQK^eftX,'^\.,'^\Kaa»s&,%sA 
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the  Martin- Meadow  Hills,  over  whose  r.  flank  is  the  dark  wooded  ridge  of 
Dalton  Mt.  The  hills  of  Littleton  and  Bethlehem  are  partially  revealed 
over  the  nearer  Lancaster  range. 

A  great  extent  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  seen  both  below  and  above 
Lancaster,  with  occasional  reaches  of  the  broad  blue  river,  strongly  re- 
lieved in  the  midst  of  the  level  and  verdant  meadows,  and  numerous  farms 
and  houses.  Beyond  the  valley  are  the  highlands  of  Vermont,  gradually 
rising  from  the  foot-hills  near  the  river  to  the  tall  crest  of  Mt.  Mansfield, 
many  leagues  distant.  Over  Lancaster,  on  the  r.,  are  the  far-viewing 
Lunenburg  Heights ;  and  Cow  Mt.  and  Mt.  Bumside,  in  Guildhall,  are 
licross  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  the  W.,  while  between  them  are  the 
Victory  Hills  and  Umpire  Mt.,  in  Burke.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  East- 
Haven  hills,  Haystack  Mt.  in  Westmore,  and  the  sharp-cut  peaks  about 
Willoughby  Lake.  To  the  r.  of  the  hills  of  Maidstone  and  Ferdinand  are 
the  cold  highlands  about  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick,  and  the  long  and 
monotonous  ridge  of  Bowback  Mt.,  in  Stratford.  Nearly  N.  are  the  noble 
yellow  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  with  the  shaggy  sides  of  Stratford  Mt. 
beyond,  passing  towards  the  Long  Mt.  of  Odell.  About  N.  E.,  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Mill-Brook  Valley,  is  Mill  Mt.,  near  the  village  of 
Stark,  beyond  which  are  the  hills  of  Dummer  and  Millsfield.  The  view  to 
the  E.  is  limited  by  the  nearer  summits  of  the  Pilot  Range,  and  gives  but 
Blight  glimpses  of  the  valleys  of  Milan  and  Berlin,  and  portions  of  the 
ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Gorham  and  Shelbume. 

64.  IfortliTunberland. 

This  town  contains  956  inhabitants,  and  has  6,556  acres  of  improved 
land.  It  is  bordered' on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc.  Its  extensive  intervales  are  proliflc  in  corn, 
and  the  uplands  are  used  for  pasturage.  During  the  spring  floods  the 
meadows  are  overflowed,  and  the  Connecticut  resembles  a  long  lake. 

Vorthumberland  village  (small  inn)  is  on  the  Connecticut  River,  6  M. 
from  Lancaster,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Vermont  hamlet 
of  GuildhaU  FcUls  (Essex  Summer  Boarding-house).  There  are  a  few 
small  mills  at  this  point;  and  at  Guildhall  Falls  are  the  public  buildings 
of  Essex  County,  while  W.  of  the  village  are  Mt  Bumside  and  Cow  Mt. 
Cape  Horn  (Mt.  Lyon)  and  Bellamy  Mt.  are  close  to  this  hamlet,  on  the 
E.  and  N.  E.  6-8  M.  N.  W.  is  Maidstone  Lake,  famous  for  its  lunge- 
fishing  and  highland  scenery. 

Oroveton  ( Melcker  House,  $  2  a  day)  is  on  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc, 
not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  (Connecticut,  between  Bellamy  and 
Morse  Mts.    It  is  the  chief  village  of  Nort.Vi\XTDi!b«t\^xv\^  «xA  ^cscXxccosi  ^ 
church,  A  graded  school,  and  several  storey  an^L  td\\\%.   \\.  ^ctVq«9»\\.%>M^- 
portaac9  &om  being  the  point  where  Uie  "fioftXiOti^  Coawc^  V.  UssotessS 
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Bailroad  intersects  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Prof.  Huntington  sa^rs: 
••  These  is  some  remarlcable  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Groveton.  Coming 
from  the  S.  towards  the  village,  the  Percy  Peaks  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  most  indifferent  obser\-er,  on  account  both  of  their  sjnnmetrical 
form  and  color The  village  itself  is  surrounded  by  mountains." 

Cape  Horn  is  about  8  M.  from  Groveton,  and  may  be  reached  by  taking 
the  Lancaster  road  for  2  M.  to  the  old  Richey  tavern,  and  ascending  ^  M. 
through  the  pasture  and  then  }  M.  through  the  woods.  From  the  summit 
the  ridge  extends  E.  of  S.  and  has  a  precipitous  face  to  the  N.  E.  for  }  M. 
The  rock  of  the  mountain  is  porphyritic.  There  are  thick  woods  along 
the  summit,  with  occasional  vistas  through  the  trees,  —  but  the  view  is 
limited  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Pilot  Range.  On  the  S.  is  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  with  Lancaster  in  the  middle  and  Moosi- 
lauke  appavently  at  the  S.  end.  On  the  W.  are  Mt.  Bumside  and  Cow  Mt., 
in  Vermont,  and  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick.  On  the  N.  and  N.  £. 
are  the  mountains  of  Stratford  and  the  Percy  Peaks. 

This  mountain  is  2,785  ft.  high,  or  1,834  ft.  above  Groveton.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Ccqte  Hom^  and  this  apparently  irrelevant  (but  quaint)  name  is 
the  one  which  is  always  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  new  name  of  Mt,  Lyon  was  given  recently,  in  honor  of  a  prominent 
railroad  official;  but  has  been  rejected  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club. 

In  1768  Rogcrs-8  Rangers  inarched  up  ttom  the  Merrimac  Valley,  and  built  a 
spacious  palisade-fort  in  Northumberland,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Ammonooouc  Rivers.  They  then  bad  a  great  feast,  and  named  the 
work  Fort  Wentworth.  The  Rangers  were  soon  ordered  to  Lake  George,  and  *^  left 
the  ungarriFoned  fort  to  slowly  rot  away  under  the  shadow  of  the  white  summits 
of  Percy  Peaks."  The  town  was  occupied  by  the  pioneer  settlers  in  1767 ;  and  in 
the  war  of  the  Iteyolution  it  was  defended  by  a  fort  N.  of  Cape  Horn  and  near  the 
xiTer. 

66.  The  Percy  Peaks. 

These  remarkable  domes  of  rock  are  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Stratford, 

near  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  Valley.    The  S.  peak  is  8,149  ft.  high,  and 

the  N.  peak  8,836,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  deep  and  tangled  ravine. 

They  are  visible  from  the  valley  as  far  S.  as  Dalton,  and  thenceforward 

are  Inndmafks  for  the  traveller  bound  N.    The  name  is  derived  from 

Ptercy,  the  ancient  title  of  the  town  of  Stark;  and  some  of  the  people  who . 

live  near  call  them  the  Stratford  Peaks.    A  recent  painting  gives  them 

the  pretty  name  of  the  Ttoin  Sisters,    The  peculiar  whitish  color  of  the 

peaks  and  their  curving  symmetry  cause  them  to  be  prominent  objects 

Jd  the  landscape,  even  when  seen  from  a  great  distance.    The  round  parts 

of  the  domes  are  of  light  granite,  partly  disintegrated,  and  sometimes  d*- 

geoerating  into  beds  of  new-made  gravel.   TYift  ^«iVa  -««»  \i\unied  over 

auuiyyean  ago,  and  sO  thorou^  wm  tiie  ewrtm^XVoTi  -wxwx^  Vl  >aa*^B% 
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that  even  the  soil  was  consumed.  Now,  every  rain  that  falls  sweeps  over 
the  broad  curves  of  rock  and  gravel,  keeping  them  clear  of  vegetation  and  ^ 
life.  In  ascending  the  slopes  long  low  cliffs,  too  steep  to  scale,  ore  suc- 
ceeded by  smooth  ledges  inclined  at  a  high  angle,  over  which  the  climber 
must  pass  on  hands  and  knees,  if  he  pass  at  all.  This  peculiar  character 
of  massive  and  clean  rocky  architecture  gives  a  great  charm  to  the  attack 
on  the  Percy  Peaks,  as  it  does  also  at  Welch  Mt.  and  ChocOrua^ 

The  Percy  Peaks  are  visited  from  Groveton,  and  Richey  is  the  ^ide. 
The  traveller  first  drives  out  about  4  M.  N.  E.  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
crossing  the  Ammonoosuc  8  M.  out,  and  then  Nash*s  Stream,  beyond 
which  a  side-road  is  taken  to  the  1.,  which  leads  ii^to  a  farm  at  the  foot. 
A  large  area  of  tangled  woods  lies  between  this  point  and  the  ledges, 
though  the  S.  peak  is  not  more  than  1  M.  distant.  Unless  one  has  a  skilful 
guide  he  should  take  a  careful  compass-line,  to  prevent  wandering  in  the 
forest.  There  is  a  path  from  the  farm-house  to  the  ledges,  which  saves 
the  visitvr  from  a  hard  battle  with  the  bushes,  provided  he  can  keep  the 
faint  trail  of  the  berry-pickers.  If  the  traveller  is  in  a  hurry  and  desires 
to  visit  the  higher  peak  only,  it  is  best  to  bend  around  the  £.  slope  of  the 
S.  peak,  about  half-way  up,  and  pass  into  the  saddle  between  the  two, 
whence  the  ascent  is  readily  made.  But  if  time  is  iiot  limited,  both  crests 
should  be  ascended,  since  from  the  lower  a  magnificent  view  of  the  K. 
peak  is  obtained,  worth  all  the  labor  of  the  climbing.  The  S.  peak  is 
ascended  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  slope  being  visible 
ahead,  frequently  impassably  «teep,  and  sometimes  requiring  the  greatest 
caution.  The  summit  is  perfectly  clear,  and  circumscribed  in  area,  but 
commanding  a  pleasant  series  of  views,  somewhat  similar,  of  course,  to 
those  from  the  N.  peak,  except  that  its  chief  element  is  the  impressive 
dome  of  that  crest,  belted  with  cliffs  and  gracefully  curved  lines. 

The  march  from  the  S.  peak  to  the  N.  peak  takes  more  than  an  hour, 
and  leads  down  through  a  sharply  cut  ravine,  wherein  bushes  abound. 
By  following  this  ravine  a  long  way  down  to  the  r.,  the  thirsty  voyager' 
can  find  water,  hidden  under  the  rocks.     The  march  up  the  N.  peak  is '' 
fatiguing  on  account  of  the  steepness  and  smoothness  of  the  ledges,  but 
it  has  elements  of  inspiration  in  the  rapidly  opening  view  and  the  swing- 
ing upward  curves  of  the  mighty  rock.    It  seems  as  if  one  were  climbing 
up  over  the  dome  of  the  United-States  Capitol.    Rarely  is  a  compara- 
tively low  mountain  found  where  there  are  so  few  bushes  and  jungles; 
where  the  way  is  so  clear,  free,  and  open ;  and  where  the  dashing  fervor  of 
invigorative  exercise  is  so  little  mingled  with  the  vexations  incident  to 
areas  of  fallen  timber  and  patches  of  dwarf  trees.    The  climber  had  better 
take  some  cooling  beverage  with  him,  for  sparing  use,  as  both  of  the  peaks 
are  dry  in  ordinary  weather,  and  the  descent  of  \3ftft  T%.N\Tkft  \»  >iafc  «^x>5\>%Sa 
long  and  arduous.    The  top  of  the  N.  peak  \a  t\^T\^  ^%X,  wiA  w^«w»  ^iowax 
MO  aen,  the  oat-^sroppiag  ledgei  having.beeiv  dftcoxii^%»^^»X»  ^E^-s^Sk^o^fta 
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Dwight  said  of  the  N.  Peak  (in  1803) :  **  The  second  is  the  most  exact  and  heanti- 
ftil  cone  which  I  ever  heheld.  It  is  not  improbable  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
haTe  been  derived  from  volcanic  explo8ion8,  which  have  long  pince  ceased.  This 
mountain  is  a  noble  otgect  to  the  eye,  and  is  seen  on  the  road  with  the  utmost 
advantage." 

The  View.  —  About  S.  E.,  beyond  Potter's  Pond  and  up  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Ammonooftuc,  are  the  low  but  abrupt  eminences  of  Devil's 
Slide  and  Mill  Mt.,  near  Stark  village.  Back  of  and  to  the  r.  of  these, 
and  Conspicuously  seen  from  the  Percies,  is  the  great  assembly  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  cuhninating  on  the  S.  in  Mt.  Pilot  and  Mt  Starr  King.  Still 
farther  away  and  nearly  S.  is  the  majestic  Presidential  Range,  —  Wash- 
ington in  the  centre,  with  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison  on  the  1., 
and  parts  of  the  lower  ranges  on  the  r.  Mt.  Deception  is  seen  on  the  r. 
of  Pleasant,  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Starr  King  is  Cherry  Mt  Far  beyond 
these  are  the  dim  blue  crests  of  the  Twin  Mts.,  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and 
other  remote  and  unvisited  heights  of  the  Pemigewasset  region.  To  the  r. 
of  Cherry  Mt.,  and  much  farther  away,  is  the  Haystack  Mt.  of  Ffanconia, 
with  the  noble  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette  just  to  the  r.  The  Franconia 
Notch  is  seen  to  the  W.,  cutting  down  deeply  between  Lafayette  and  Mt. 
Gannon,  with  the  low  knoll  of  Bald  Mt.  at  its  entrance.  Somewhat  nearer 
is  the  white  summer-village  of  Bethlehem  Street,  with  Mt.  Agassiz  rising 
close  behind  it.  Still  farther  S.  are  the  massive  heights  of  Mt.  Kinsman. 
A  few  miles  distant,  dpwn  the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  is  the 
beautiful  village  of  Lancaster,  on  fertile  plains  which  extend  far  down  the 
riirer  and  along  the  Vermont  shores.  Below  Lancaster  are  Mts.  Prospect 
and  Pleasant  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  rising  boldly  from  the  mead- 
ows to  symmetrical  rounded  summits.  The  fortress-like  eminence  of  Cape 
Horn  towers  over  the  Northumberland  meadows,  5  -  6  M.  from  Percy,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Groveton  lies  still  nearer,  in  the  S.  W.  Farther  down  the 
valley  are  Dalton  Mt.,  Sugar  Hill,  and  the  high  ridges  of  Landaff;  wliile 
the  Mt.-Gardner  Range  is  at  a  long  distance,  nearly  over  Groveton.  Just  . 
to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Kinsman  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Bellamy  and  Cape  Horn  is 
the  blue  crest  of  Mbosilauke,  low  down  on  the  horizon.  About  S.  W., 
and  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  are  the  Lunenburg 
Heights  (opposite  Lancaster),  and  Niles,  Bumside,  and  Cow  Mts.  Far- 
ther to  the  r.  are  the  Victory  Hills,  N.  W.  of  which  are  the  bold  moun- 
tains of  Burke.  The  hill-ranges  of  Ferdinand  and  BrunsMnck  are  more 
to  the  r.,  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  seen,  to 
the  W.  Toward  the  N.  W.  is  the  Bowback  Mt.  of  Stratford,  with  Sugar 
Loaf  toward  the  E.  end;  and  several  fine  ridges  are  seen  in  the  N.  and 
N.  E.,  including  the  chief  mountains  in  Odell  and  Millsfleld.  The  narrow 
valley  of  Nash's  Stream  is  cloven  through  this  rugged  and  desolate  region, 
ranning  down  for  leagues  from  the  remote  Trio  Ponds  in  Odell.  The 
character  of  the  view  in  this  direction  \?^  VvX^an^VfVccftv^il^the  mountain- 

^reats  being  as  yet  unbroken  by  U\\edc\eMVtti;i«w»A»,wv^\iaN«*.>:\!e^ 

of  civUiz&tion  ia  visible. 
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To  the  E.  is  the  near  ridge  of  Long  Mt.  in  Odell,  which  shuts  out  much 
of  the  view  in  that  direction.  Farther  to  the  S.  and  along  the  horizon  are 
the  mountains  about  the  Grafton  Notch.  Farther  out  and  more  to  the  r., 
beyond  the  plains  of  Milan,  is  the  sharp  spire  of  Goose-Eye,  across  the 
Maine  border.  Toward  the  S.  E.  are  portions  of  the  pleasant  Androscog- 
gin Valley,  on  the  N.  edge  of  which  are  Mts.  Hayes,  Baldcap,  and  Ingalls, 
in  Gorham  and  Shelburne.  The  high  crests  of  Moriah  are  more  to  the  S., 
below  the  Androscoggin,  and  apparently  resting  to  the  r.  on  Mt.  Madison. 


Sugrar  liOaf  is  a  tall  and  picturesque  detached  mountain  in  the  E  part  of  the 
town  of  Stratford.  It  is  not  ascended  by  tourists  as  yet,  and  perhaps  the  excursion 
might  not  be  found  profitable.  The  road  which  runs  from  Stratford  6-7  M.  N.  E. 
up  the  course  of  Bog  Brook  leads  to  the  Hall  farm,  whence  it  is  a  journey  of  about 
2  hrs.  through  the  woods  to  the  top.  The  summit  is  composed  of  a  great  sheet 
of  granite,  170  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  with  nearly  precipitous  sides.  Through  the 
thin  trees  which  fringe  the  edge  pleasant  prospects  may  be  obtained  down  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  of  the  Percy  Peaks  and  the  Pilot  Range. 


66.  Jefferson  HilL 

Hotels.  —  The  Wanmbek  House  and  the  adjacent  cottage  accommodate  oyer  160 
guests,  at  $  3  a  day,  and  $  10-17.50  a  week.  It  is  open  firom  June  15  to  Oct.  16. 
The  house  is  on  the  flank  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  and  commands  a  superb  view.  It  has 
a  croquet-ground,  reading-room,  telegraph-office,  and  livery-stable.  The  Plaisted 
House  is  below  the  Waumbek,  and  is  more  modern  in  its  appointments.  It  accom- 
modates 100  guests,  charging  $  3  a  day,  or  9 10- 18  a  week.  It  is  surrounded  with 
piazzas,  whence  broad  views  are  gained.  The  Jefiferson-Hill  House  and  the  Starr- 
King  House  are  close  to  the  Plainted,  and  accommodate  60-70  guests  each,  at8 9- 
15  a  week.  The  Sunnyside  House  cares  for  about  25  guests ;  Mrs.  Bowles's  Maple 
House,  opposite  the  Plaisted,  has  18 ;  Levi  Stalbird^s  Pleasant-Valley  House  has 
about  18  ;  and  there  are  other  smaller  houses.  On  the  road  to  Ihe  E.,  fronting  the 
noblest  mountain  scenery,  are  the  following  houses:  W.  H.  Crawford-s,  2M.  out. 
20  guests ;  J.  M.  Pottle's  Highland  House,  3  M.  out,  30  guests ;  E  A.  Crawford's,  4 
M.  out,  30  guests ;  and  Crawshaw's  Mt.-Adams  House,  5  M.  out,  75  guests 

Routes.— Passengers  for  Je£ferson  Hill  change  cars  at  Whitefield,  and  rtda 
thence  on  the  John's-River  Railroad,  which  was  originally  built  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber,  and  has  been  prolonged  to  within  2^  M.  of  the  Hill,  in  order  to 
accommodate  summer  travel.  The  line  runs  for  10  M  through  a  thinly  popultited 
and  rather  dreary  region,  until  it  approaches  the  Jefferson  meadows ;  and  coaches 
from  the  chief  hotels  are  in  waiting  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of  trains. 

Distances*  —  (The  figures  in  heavy  type  are  from  Prof.  Walling's  odometer  sur- 
veys, and  are  reliable.  They  are  in  miles  and  tenths,  on  the  nearest  highways.  The 
other  figures  are  from  the  hotel-lists.  The  appended  sums  are  from  the  carriage- 
tariff  of  the  Plaisted  Hou^,  showing  the  expense  of  the  rides,  on  the  basis  of  a  sin- 
gle person  with  a  buggy.)  Jefferson  Hill  to  Bray  Uill  Ji  M.,  $  1.50 ;  to  Stag  Hollow, 
6  M.,  $1.50;  to  Blair's  MiU  and  the  Valley  Roar),  S  M,  3  2.25;  the  Gore  Road,  8 
M.,  $2.25  ;  Jefferson  Mills,  3  M,  $  1.50  i  Lnnrafit^r,  fit  3J  ,  $250 ;  Whitefield,  10.8 
M.,  $  3 :  Dalton,  14.5  M. ;  Lunenburg  Ut^i^htst,  1^  >f  $5  50  ;  Fabyan  House,  Vit 
M., 1 4.50;  Crawford  House,  16  M.,  $5^  VViUcy  lloiin^,  19  M.,  $5.50;  summit  of 
Mt  Washington,  by  railroad  from  the  Ffibv&ii  Ur:<UJ^,  21  M. ;  summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, by  carriage,  via  the  Glen  House,  27^  M,  $3i  Cberr?-\]t,  path,  6  M. ;  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  11  M.,$4.50;  Bethlehi^m,  18  M.,  '^^  \  t>roni&  House,  28  M.,  $  7; 
Mt.-Adams  House,  5  M.,  $150;  Gorham,  IT  M-,  S?  \,^V,  W^feVowoa^ ''^ft-Si^A 
fierUu  Falls,  23  M.,  $6.50:  Glen  Houm,  19  M.,  ^  U,  v^sbsbs^  ^VULV.^XKEt^^&^m^,*^ 
M./  turound  Mt.  Piwpect,  16M.J  North-Road  dAw,%^. 
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Jefferson  Hill  is  a  hamlet  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  summer 
tKMurding-houses,  and  is  situated  on  a  high  spur  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  over 
the  valley  of  Israel's  River.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  over  1,430  ft ,  but 
so  precise  measurements  have  been  made.  The  Jefiersonians  claim  that 
their  village  is  considerably  higher  than  Bethlehem  (which  is  visible  from 
Jefferson  Hill).  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  question  settled  by^ 
careful  levelling,  for  the  Bethlehemites  are  equally  convmced  of  the  supe- 
rior altitude  of  their  village.  Sufferers  from  hay-fever  and  catarrhal  com- 
plaints receive  relief  here.  The  village  churches  are  of  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  persuasions.  The  absence  of  trees  gives  a  bare  appearance  to 
the  street,  but  there  are  fine  forests  back  of  the  Waumbek  House;  and  in 
the  remoter  mountain-brooks  many  trout  are  found.  The  roads  to  the 
Twin-Mountain  and  Fabyan  Houses  pass  down  from  the  flank  of  Mt. 
Starr  King,  and  out  over  the  Jefferson  Meadows,  which  are  not  far  below 
the  village.  A  peaceful  and  pastoral  scene  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  stroll  m 
this  direction,  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  road  to  Lancaster,  somewhat 
longer  and  harder  than  the  usual  route,  which  passes  up  over  the  W. 
spurs  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  leaving  Jefferson  Mills  far  to  the  1.,  and  coming 
in  on  the  Lost-Nation  road.  This  route  is  called  the  North  Road^  and  is 
superior  in  scenery  to  the  stage-road,  since  it  crosses  higher  ridges.  The 
Qore  Road  leaves  the  North  Road  2^  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  running  to 
the  N.  into  the  region  of  Lancaster  Gore,  and  then  bending  to  the  W.  and 
r^oiuing  the  North  Road,  2  M.  from  Lancaster.  This  route  is  hill}',  but 
reveals  much  romantic  scenery  in  the  retired  glens.  A  shorter  drive  is 
out  to  Jefferson  Mills,  and  then  across  to  and  back  on  the  North  Road. 

•7%e  Vieiofrom  Jefferson  Hill.  — On  the  r.  of  the  Randolph  Notch  begins 
the  long  slope  of  Mt.  Madison,  succeeded  by  the  higher  peak  of  Mt.  Adams, 
with  King's  Ravine  opening  in  its  1.  side.  Mt.  Jefferson  comes  next,  with 
a  noble  elevation,  and  a  deep  ravine  indenting  its  flank;  and  then  the 
stately  peak  of  Washington  is  seen,  with  its  hotel  and  railroad.  Under 
its  r.  slope  is  the  wilderness-peak  of  Mt.  Mitten,  and  to  the  r.  is  the  double- 
cragged  crest  of  Monroe.  Mt.  Dartmouth  is  in  the  same  range  with  Mitten, 
and  reaches  the  sky,  hiding  Franklin ;  but  the  curving  swell  of  Pleasant 
comes  out  on  its  r.  Next  to  Dartmouth  rises  the  long  and  wooded  ridge 
of  Deception,  reaching  the  horizon,  and  flanked  by  the  Field-Willey  Range, 
which  is  nearly  S.  Then  comes  the  great  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.,  near  at 
hand  and  covering  several  miles,  the  peak  of  Owl's  Head  being  N.  of  the 

-  highest  point.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  Cherry  appear  tliree  sharp  peaks, 
Haystack,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  with  a  long  apparent  plateau  to  the  r., 
flanked  by  the  low  crest  of  Kinsman.  The  curved  tops  of  Round  Hill 
and  Mt.  Agassiz  are  seen,  back  of  Bethlehem,  beyond  which  the  view 

passes  over  the  Whitefleld  and  Littleton  hills  to  the  highlands  of  Vermont. 

VmltoD  Mt,  Is  the  Jong  wooded  ridge  about  VI.  %.  VT.,  ou  whose  r.  and  far 
beyond  are  the  moootaias  of  Essex  and  Ce^edoTAa  Co\iTiV\%»,\xi'^«rtaat&^ 
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sweeping  arontid  by  Mt.  Tug  and  Niles  Mt.  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant, 
below  Lancaster,  are  about  W.  N.  W.,  and  their  bases  are  girdled  with 
clearings.  The  view  is  now  cat  ofif  by  Mt  Starr  King,  on  whose  slope  the 
village  stands. 

"  Jefferson  Hill  may  'without  exaggeration  be  called  the  ultima  thute  of  grandeur 
in  an  artist's  pilgrimage  among  the  New-Hampsliire  mountains,  for  at  no  other 
point  can  he  see  the  White  Hills  themselves  in  such  array  and  force.  This  yiew  has 
other  qualities  to  justify  such  a  claim.  The  distance  is  happily  fitted,  not  only  to 
display  the  conflederated  strength  of  the  chain,  but  also  to  reveal  in  the  essential 
marks  of  form  and  texture  the  noblest  character  of  the  separate  mountains.  As  we 
have  said  also,  the  smaller  Franconia  group  rises  farther  away  in  front,  separated 
from  them  by  the  dark  bulk  of  Cherry  Mt.  in  mid-ground ;  and  on  the  r.  hand  the 
savanna  that  stretches  along  the  Connecticut  presents  a  landscape  contrast  of  a 
magnitude  and  distinctness  rarely  met  with. 

*^The  White-Mt.  range  is  so  much  grander  when  seen  from  Jefferson  than  firom 
any  other  point  where  the  whole  of  it  is  displayed,  and  yet  is  set  at  such  a  dis-    " 
tance  as  to  show  the  richest  hues  with  which,  as  one  feature  of  the  landscape,  it  can 
be  clothed,  that  we  must  award  to  this  village  the  supremacy  in  the  one  element  of 

mountain  majesty The  light  and  rich  purple-olive  at  Jefferson  Hill,  with 

the  greater  delicacy  and  variety  displayed  there,  adds  beauty  to  majesty 

Here  Lafayette,  with  other  Franconia  mountains,  comes  into  view.  From  no  point 
is  a  better  landscape-picture  of  him  to  be  gained  than  he  offers  here  with  that  long 
serrated  summit,  and  the  precipices  of  his  sides  reduced  to  dimples.  And  here,  too, 
the  color  of  the  Wliite  Hills  is  richest  in  the  late  afternoon  light."    (Stabr  Kino.) 

Bray  Hill  is  a  low  eminence,  covered  with  pastures,  abont  6  M.  S.  W. 
of  Jefferson  Hill,  on  the  road  to  Whitefield.  It  is  easily  ascended  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  valley  of  Israel's  River 
it  commands  one  of  the  noblest  possible  views  of  the  White  and  Franconia 
Mts.  Says  Starr  King:  **We  would  especially  speak  of  the  spectacle 
from  Bray  Hill,  on  the  edge  of  Whitefield,  around  which  Nature  spreads, 
abont  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  gorgeous  a  feast  of  color  on  the  meadows 
and  cultivated  uplands  that  lie  within  the  dark  circle  of  larger  monntain 
guards,  as  New  Hampshire  can  supply." 

Blair*8  Mills  are  in  Randolph,  7  M.  S.  E.  on  the  Grorham  road.  It  is  a 
favorite  drive  for  visitors  at  Jefferson,  on  account  of  its  magnificent  monn- 
tain-views.  The  return  is  usually  effected  by  turning  to  the  r.  into  the 
Valley  Boad,  which  follows  the  course  of  Israel's  River  down  to  the 
Jeffen.on  Meadows.  The  Cherry-Mt.  road  is  here  met,  and  is  followed  to 
the  N.  up  to  Jefferson  Hill.    This  circular  drive  is  18  M.  long. 

Stag  Hollow  is  8  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  on  the  Gorham  road,  where  the 
^Potato  Road  diverges  to  the  r.  and  enters  the  Valley  Road.    This  circuit 
is  about  9  M.  long,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  minor  excursions. 

Mount  Pliny  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  long  wooded  range  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  Jefferson.  The  name  was  used  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  1816,  and 
was  perhaps  given  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  1784.  It  was  formerly  famous  for 
the  number  of  moose  that  were  found  in  its  forests.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  range,  toward  the  N.  W.,  has  received  the  rAxvv^  <^^  MX.  %Vnirr 
King,  8-^  M.  back  among  these  daxVL  T\^\Ra»  vi  >i5cvfc  PwA  oj  %«S^>%> 
3,000  ft  abofve  the  sea,  firom  which  the  \3pv^t  KxMsxwi'J3«?»^SL<i^vs«^ 
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Cherry  Pond  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  about  2  M.  from  the 
Meadow,  and  is  on  the  John*s-Biver  Railroad,  by  which  great  quantities 
of  lumber  are  taken  out  from  the  surrounding  forests.  It  is  about  1  M. 
around,  and  from  its  lower  shores  the  adjacent  mountains  are  seen.  Dr. 
Belknap  (in  1784)  spoke  of  it  as  a  place  "where  y«  Moose  at  this  feafon 
go  to  bathe  to  get  clear  of  y  flies,  &  are  sometimes  shot  in  y  Water  *' 
-  The  town  of  JefiTerson  has  825  inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  of 
26,675  acres,  of  which  nearly  20,000  are  unimproved,  being  occupied  by 
rugged  mountains  and  primitive  forests.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  by  Israel's  River,  which  separates  the  Deception  and  Cherry  ranges 
from  the  Pliny  and  Starr-King  groups.  There  are  a  few  small  lumber  and 
starch  mills,  but  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  farming,  the  town 
producing  about  80,000  bushels  of  potatoes  yearly. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  name  of  Dartmouth  to  Col.  John  Goffe,  in  1765,  and 
was  settled  in  1772  by  Col.  Joseph  Whipple,  who  for  many  years  exercised  a  semi- 
feudal  and  patriarchal  sway  over  the  adjacent  country,  owning,  as  he  did,  avast  area 
of  the  northern  valleys.  He  visited  Portsmouth  once  a  year  and  brought  up  supplies 
for  his  tenantry,  carrying  down  the  surplus  products  of  the  valley.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  was  captured  here  by  a  war-party  from  Canada,  but  escaped 
while  they  were  plundering  the  place,  rallied  his  people,  and  drove  them  away.  The 
summer-village  of  Jefferson  Hill  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  creation  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King,  who  first  brought  its  magnificent  scenery  into  wide  and 
worthy  notice,  and  directed  the  march  of  tourists  in  that  direction. 


Among  the  defiles  to  the  S.  E.  at  the  head  of  IsraePs  River  tradition  locates  the 
destruction  of  a  detachment  of  Rogers^s  Rangers,  under  circumstances  weirdly  hor- 
rible. In  October,  1766,  Mcgor  Rc^rs  led  several  hundred  of  his  veteran  rangers 
from  New  England  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  an  arduous  secret  march,  and  made 
a  dashing  night-attack  on  the  I  ndian  village  of  St.  Francis.  The  savages  were  surprised 
while  engaged  in  a  martial  feast  in  honor  of  their  victorious  forays  on  New  England, 
and  the  village  was  plundered  and  destroyed  after  its  people  had  been  slain  or  scat- 
tered. The  church-plate,  candlesticks,  and  a  massive  silver  image  were  carried  away 
by  the  conquerors.  But  large  Indian  forces  rapidly  gathered  and  hung  on  the 
line  of  their  retreat  by  Lake  Memphremagog,  while  heavy  snows  impeded  the  march. 
The  rangers  soon  broke  up  into  small  parties,  each  of  which  made  its  independent  way 
southward.  Nine  of  them  attempted  to  carry  the  silver  image  through  the  Notch, 
but  were  led  astray  by  a  perfidious  Indian  guide,  who  piloted  them  up  Israers  River 
into  the  trackless  gorges  near  its  head,  and  then  eluded  the^i,  after  having  poisoned 
one  with  a  rattlesnake's  fang.  Bewildered  among  these  dark  ravines  they  sank,  one 
by  one,  under  terrible  deprivations,  and  but  one  reached  the  settlements,  bearing  a 
knapsack  partly  filled  with  human  flesh.  The  golden  candlesticks  of  the  church  of 
St  Francis  were  found  near  Lake  Memphremagog  in  1816,  but  the  most  earnest 
quest  has  not  availed  to  discover  the  silver  image. 

Numerous  legends  have  been  developed  on  this  romantic  background,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  hunter  and  .the  fikwn-skin  parchment,  the  skeleton  Indian  in 
the  speaking  storm,  the  magic  stone,  the  fortune-teller  and  the  midnight  quest,  and 
the  screeching  of  lost  spirits.    The  most  beautiflil  of  these  traditions  is  that  of  a 
lonely  hunter,  camping  at  night  fkr  up  towards  Mt.  Adams,  before  whose  astonished 
vision  the  mountain  mist  rolled  back  and  showed  "  a  gieat  stone  church,  and  witliin 
this  was  an  altar,  where  flrom  a  sparkling  censer  rose  a  curling  wreath  of  incense- 
smoke,  and  around  it  lights  dispersed  a  mellow  glow,  by  which  In  groups  before  the 
altar  appeared  a  tribe  of  savages  kneeling  in  profound  silence.      A  change  came  in 
the  wind ;  a  song  loud  and  long  rose  as  a  voice-offering  to  the  Great  Spirit;  then 
glittering  obuToh-4ipiTe,  oharch,  and  altar  vanished,  and  down  the  steep  rock  trailed 
a.  long  line  of  «trange-looki  ng  men,  in  M>\emu  sWfiYiQb.    Before  all,  as  borne  by  soma 
^ry sprite,  sported  a  glittering  imaf^e  of  eWvet,  w\AcYi  Vn  it^to  ^««^  %\v^^q^%  d»sv^ 
*<»  Aiiy  aiuLpe,  mad,  withfi»i*Ung  wtogp,d!ta»i?p«M««L\«i«»tftu\.TC(euu^ 
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67.  Mount  Starr  King. 

Mt.  Starr  King  is  properly  a  portion  of  the  Pilot  Range,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  southern  point,  being  partially  separated  from  its  brethren  by  a 
deep  ravine  on  the  N.,  and  connected  with  the  Pliny  Range.  The  flanks 
of  the  mountain  meet  the  plain  of  Israel's  River  at  the  village  of  Jefferson 
Hill,  whence  the  ascent  is  usually  undertaken.  The  mountain  is  composed 
of  feldspathic  rock,  resembling  the  material  of  the  other  Pilot  Mts. ;  and 
is  covered  with  woods  up  to  the  summit.  The  name  of  the  peak  was  be- 
^  stowed  in  1861,  in  hondr  of  the  author  of  The  White  Hilis^  who  extols  the 
scenery  of  tliis  vicinity  with  so  much  eloquence  and  feeling.  There  has 
been  a  good  path  from  Jefferson  Hill  to  the  summit,  and  it  was  recently 
cleared  and  put  in  very  good  order,  and  now  begins  in  the  yard  of 
the  Waumbek  House.  The  trail  cannot  be  lost,  being  well  trodden 
hy  hundreds  of  visitors  every  year ;  but  the  ascent  is  awkward,  at 
least  for  ladies,  and  is  not  comfortable  after  rains  have  wet  the  bushes. 
The  distance  from  the  Waumbek  House  to  the  summit  is  about  2^  M.  (by 
chain  measurement),  and  the  ascent  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  1^  ->  2 
lirs.  The  lower  section  of  the  path  is  not  made  as  plain  as  it  should  be, 
but  it  may  be  found  by  following  the  1.  bank  (r.  bank  in  ascending)  of  the 
brook  which  comes  out  near  (and  W.  of)  the  Waumbek  House.  Travers- 
ing a  grove  of  sugar-maples  and  then  an  open  pasture  (crossing  a  fence  to 
the  r.  oblique),  the  path  is  seen  entering  the  woods  near  the  gully  of  the 
brook.  After  fairly  getting  into  the  forest,  the  route  is  plain.  A  more 
direct,  but  less  agreeable  way,  is  to  follow  the  cow-path  which  turns  oflf 
opposite  the  Waumbek  Cottage  through  a  field,  a  maple-gi*ove,  and  a  pas- 
ture, to  the  point  where  the  brook  and  path  emerge  from  the  woods.  The 
summit  is  clear  and  is  covered  with  large  weathered  rocks,  on  one  of  which 
is  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  A  path  leads  down  from  this  point 
to  the  ridge  on  the  N.,  where,  at  a  few  rods  fit>m  the  summit,  is  a  rock- 
arched  spring  of  clear  cold  water.  The  best  time  for  visiting  the  moun- 
tain is  at  afternoon,  when  the  great  ravines  of  the  Presidential  Range  are 
filled  with  light.  The  height  of  the  beacon  above  the  sea  is  3,800  ft. ;  and 
above  Jefferson  Hill  it  is  about  2,400  ft. 

*  The  F»ew.  — On  the  E.  S.  E.,  beyond  the  higher  adjacent  Pilot  Mts., 
the  long  and  distant  ridges  of  Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter  are  seen  over  the 
Peabody  Glen.  Farther  S.  are  the  imposing  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  the  craggy  wall  of  Clay,  and  the  crest 
and  long  W.  flanks  of  Washington,  traversed  by  the  railway.  The  pro- 
found chasm  of  King's  Ravine  opens  in  the  1.  side  of  Adams,  with  its  en- 
walllng  cliffs  heading  up  near  the  fortress-like  ridge  towards  Madison. 
Between  Adams  and  Jeflerson  are  the  shadowy  de^t.Vv%  ^^  \^^  ^«:<vcv^  ^^ 
the  Cities,  in  which  Israel's  River  rises.  To  tVv^  x.  ol^^c^\\w^w\^ 
Monroe,  which  assumes  on  tmosnaUy  GOtAplcuo\kft  «^^5e»rKBs«i\  '^Twis^sa 
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is  scarcely  perceptible;  Pleasant  resembles  a  flattened  dome;  and  Jack- 
son lifts  a  low  but  marked  peak  against  the  sky-line.  The  ravines  in 
the  sides  of  this  range  are  well  defined  and  clearly  cut.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  tlie  low  and  monotonous  lines  of  Mts.  Mitten,  Dartmouth, 
and  Deception,  a  dark  and  wooded  ridge  which  runs  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Jefferson  nearly  to  Cherry  Mt.  Beyond,  and  over  the  middle  of  Mt. 
Deception,  is  ML  Willey,  with  Mts.  Field  and  Tom  in  a  continuous  line  on 
the  r. ;  and  a  group  of  lower  summits  runs  N.  W.  towards  the  White- 
Mountain  House.  Over  the  r.  of  Mt.  Deception  is  the  high  round  top  of 
Mt.  Carrigain,  just  to  the  r.  of  which  is  Mt.  Hancock.  The  New-Zealand 
Notch  is  over  the  middle  of  the  gap  between  Mts.  Deception  and  Cherry, 
and  through  it  is  seen  the  distant  cone  of  Osceola,  with  a  low  peak  on 
the  1.  In  the  foreground  is  the  vast  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.,  often  highly 
colored  by  the  evening  lights,  and  nowhere  reaching  the  sky-line.  Beyond 
Cherry  are  Mt  Hale,  W.  of  the  New-Zealand  Notch ;  the  formless  flanks 
of  the  North  Twin  Mt. ;  and  the  conspicuous  cone  of  Haystack. 

About  S.  W.  is  the  foreshortened  crest  of  Lafayette,  with  the  tent- 
shaped  peaks  of  Lincoln  and  Liberty  on  the  L  The  bold  -outlines  of  the 
Franconia  Notch  are  somewhat  diminished  by  the  intrusion  of  the  insig- 
nificant Bald  Mt.  W.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt  Cannon,  beyond  which  is  Mt 
Kinsman;  and  part  of  Moosilauke  is  seen  far  down  the  Landaff  Valley. 

The  pond-strewn  plains  of  Whitefield  are  towards  the  S.  W.,  above  which 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  Bound  Hill  (at  Bethlehem)  are  seen,  nearly  over  the 
forest-environed  Cherry  Pond.  More  to  the  W.  are  Dalton  Mt.  and  the  bold 
hills  S.  of  Lancaster,  — Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  and  the  Martin-Meadow 
Hills.  Lancaster  is  seen  on  its  verdant  meadows,  nearly  N.  W.;  and  a 
great  arc  of  the  western  landscape  is  occupied  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  beyond  which  rise  the  Green  Mts.,  in  number  sufficient  to 
defy  arrangement.  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield  are  seen,  far  away ;  and 
nearer,  below  and  beyond*Lancaster,  are  the  Lunenburg  Heights,  the  Vic- 
tory Hills,  and  the  well-defined  mountains  of  Burke,  N.  of  which  are  the 
peaks  towards  Willoughby  Lake.  Beyond  Lancaster,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  are  Cow  Mt.  and  Mt  Bumside,  in  Guildhall,  and 
farther  to  the  N.  is  Cape  Horn,  looming  up  boldly  from  the  Northumber- 
land plains. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  prospect  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  shaggy 

knolls  of  the  Pilot  Range,  though  several  interesting  vistas  may  be  gained 

between  them.    Nearly  due  N.  is  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pilot,  which  is  visited 

from  Lost  Nation,  beyond  which  are  the  light-hued  Percy  Peaks,  standing 

before  the  Stratford  mountains.    But  little  can  be  seen  of  the  plains  of 

Berlin  and  Milan,  though  portions  of  the  ranges  in  Shelbume-and  Gorham 

are  vlaibJe,  including  Baldcap  and  Mt.  Ingalls.    Several  conspicuous  peaks 

oui  the  horizon  beyond  the  Maine  border,  amon^  ^\vVs.V\  are  Speckled  Mt, 

PazzJe  Mt,  and  the  picturesque  cone  of  Gtoowft-E^^  V,^.  ot^.V 
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68.  Cherry  Mountain 

is  a  long  and  massive  ridge  which  runs  nearly  N.  for  several  miles  in  the 

town  of  Carroll.    Most  of  its  area  is  covered  with  dense  woods,  giving  it  a 

peculiar  dark  appearance  when  seen  from  distant  points.    The  ridge  was 

formerly  known  as  Pondickerry  ML     The  highest  part  is  3,670  ft.  above 

the  sea;  and  on  the  N.  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  sharp  peak  of  Owl*s  Head, 

which  is  conspicuous  in  the  view  from  the  E.  or  W. 

The  town  of  Carroll,  in  which  this  monntain  stands,  was  granted  in  1772,  under 
the  name  of  Breton  Woods  (probably  in  allusion  to  the  then  recent  conquest  of  the 
IVench  fortresses  on  Cape-Breton  Island).  It  now  has  378  inhabitants,  and  coyers  tax 
arelt  of  24,640  acres,  of  which  only  2,915  are  improyed.  There  is  no  yillage.  It  is 
entered  by  the  John's-River  R.  R.  on  the  N.  W.,  and  by  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  on 
the  S. ;  and  contains  the  Twin-Mountain  and  White-Mountain  Houses. 

Cherry  Mountain  is  usually  ascended  from  John  M.  King's  farm,  which 
is  6  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  10  M.  from  Whitefield,  8  M.  from  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  and  10  M.  from  the  Fabyan  House.  Mr.  King  has  made 
a  good  path  from  his  fields  to  the  summit,  and  keeps  it  well  cleared,  charg- 
ing each  person  who  uses  it  30  c.  The  distance  from  the  road  to  the  top 
of  the  Owl' 8- Head  peak  is  about  1^  M ,  and  the  ascent  may  be  made  in 
1-1^  hrs.  The  path  is  steep,  and  passes  directly  up  the  long  slope  and 
the  sharp  cone,  without  crossing  intermediate  levels.  Somewhat  more 
than  half-way  up  is  a  pleasant  resting-place,  where  a  vista  has  been  cut 
through  the  trees,  opening  out  on  the  plains  of  Whitefield  and  Jefferson. 
The  summit  is  covered  with  ledges,  among  which  are  low  thickets.  The 
OwPs-Head  peak  is  N.  of  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  and  is  the 
only  satisfactory  view-point.  A  path  1  M.  long  has  been  bushed  out  over 
the  S.  edge  of  Owl's  Head,  through  the  intervening  ravine,  and  up  on 
the  highest  peak  of  Cherry  Mountain ;  but  it  does  not  pay  to  follow  this 
route,  since  the  whole  ridge  is  thickly  wooded,  and  only  occasional  out- 
looks can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  springs'or  water-courses  on  the 
mountain.  Owl's  Head  is  1,800  ft.  above  the  King  farm,  and  over  8,000 
ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  View.  —  The  Presidential  Range  begins  a  little  S.  of  E.  with  the 
far-reaching  flanks  of  Madison,  to  which  succeeds  the  dark  spire  of 
Adams,  with  the  castellated  head  of  King's  Ravine  below.  Beyond  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  Adams  Ravine  is  Mt.  Jefferson,  then  the  low  walls 
of  Mt.  Clay,  and  then  Mt.  Washington,  with  the  railway  curving  up  its 
side.  The  range  continues  to  the  r.  with  the  ragged  crest  of  Monroe,  the 
level  plateau  of  Franklin,  the  bulging  hemisphere  of  Pleasant,  and  the 
long  apparent  ridge  in  which  are  blent  Clinton,  Jackson,  and  Webster, 
the  latter  falling  off  sharply  into  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  Between  Cherry 
Mt.  and  the  Presidential  Range  is  a  long,  low,  secondscr^  \\^"5gb^«5k\^^SvO^ 
Mt.  Mitten  is  under  Jefferson,  Mt.  DaTtnio\i\.Vv  V&  ^vTv^«t'^«i3cCvasg^x^^'w^^ 
the  bluest  part  <^  Mt  Deception  \»  to  \h<b  t,  ^i  ^V»s«ao^  \i.\sS^^x  ^''^ 
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pitch-off  of  Webster,  and  nearer,  is  the  low  ronnded  top  of  Mt.  Willard,  on 
whose  1.  is  the  Crawford-House  clearing,  with  the  Elephant's  Head  and 
the  Gate  of  the  Notch  beyond.  Far  down  the  Notch,  over  Willard,  is  the 
sharp  peak  of  Chocorua,  with  the  lower  and  nearer  summits  of  the  Bart- 
lett  Haystack  and  Tremont,  the  one  on  the  1.,  the  other  on  the  r. 

To  the  r.  of  Willard  is  Mt.  Willej%  cutting  the  sky-line  with  its  bold 
head,  on  whose  r.  is  Mt.  Field,  in  an  apparently  continuous  ridge,  with 
the  rocky  knoll  of  Avalon  near  its  flank.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  round 
top  of  Mt.  Tom.  The  long  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.,  which  has  occupied  the 
foreground,  now  heaves  up  towards  the  main  peak,  which  lies  nearly  due 
S.  and  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Twin  and  Franconia  Ranges.  Over  the 
woods  on  the  W.  flank  of  Cherry  Mt.  is  seen  the  village  of  Bethlehem, 
with  Mt.  Agassiz  in  the  rear.  Still  farther  S.  W.  are  Landaff  Hill  and 
Sugar  Hill,  in  Lisbon;  and  the  village  of  Littleton  appears  among  the 
surrounding  highlands,  with  Mt.  Gardner  far  beyond.  N.  of  W.  is  the 
great  forest  of  the  John's-River  region,  and  Whitefield  village  appears  in 
line  with  the  more  distant  Dalton  Mt.  To  the  1.  is  Kimball  Hill,  with  its 
observatory  rising  through  a  dense  grove,  above  wide  farm-lands.  Over 
the  clearing  at  the  foot  of  Owl's  Head,  and  many  miles  away,  are  the 
Lunenburg  Heights  and  Mt.  Niles,  beyond  which  are  the  Victory  Hills  of 
Vermont  and  the  Burke  mountains.  Among  the  extensive  forests  which 
run  N.  W.  from  Cherry  Mt.  Cherry  Pond  is  seen,  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond 
which  are  the  triple  hills  S.  of  Lancaster,  —  Mt.  Prospect,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  the  Martin-Meadow  ridge.  Still  farther  to  the  N.  W.  is  Cow  Mt., 
between  Pleasant  and  Prospect,  and  Mt.  Burnside  (in  Guildhall),  to  the 
r.  of  Mt.  Prospect.  Lancaster  is  nearly  hidden  by  an  elevation  on  the 
E.,  but  more  to  the  N.  are  Cape  Horn  and  the  Bowback  Mt  of  Stratford, 
with  the  ridges  about  Smuggler's  Notch  (in  Brunswick)  to  the  1.  Towards 
the  N.  is  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  Mt.  Pilot  being  marked 
by  a  white  ledge  on  its  side.  Across  the  valley  of  Israel's  River  is  the 
village  of  Jefferson  Hill,  back  of  which  rises  Mt.  Starr  King,  its  peak 
being  marked  by  a  beacon  (1.  of  two  small  slides).  From  N.  W.  to 
W.  N.  W.  are  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Ranges,  with  Goose-Eye 
over  the  latter.  The  Moose-River  Valley  runs  out  about  W.  N.  W.,  with 
Pine  Mt.  and  Mt.  Moriah  near  its  end;  and  down  the  continuous  opening 
of  the  Androscoggin  River  are  several  bold  peaks  of  Western  Maine. 

69.  The  Mt.-Adams  Honse 

is  on  the  Cherry-Mountain  Road,  near  Israel's  River,  in  the  S.  E.  comer 

of  Jefferson,  and  5  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill.    Its  railway-stations  are  Gor- 

Jiam  (12  M,)  or  Jefferson  Hill.  The  house  accommodates  about  60  guests, 

at  $7-10  a  week. 

■Boff  Afountain  i&  a  spur  of  the  RaQAoVpVv'R«a«6,'^.'^ ,  ol  \)GAVck\f^,«»^ 
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about  \  M.  distant,  to  whose  summit  an  easy  path  has  been  made.  It 
commands  an  admirable  *  view  of  the  valley  and  the  vast  mountain-wall 
beyond;  and  is  often  ascended  by  sojourners  in  this  vicinity.  The  Cold- 
Stream  FdUs  are  on  the  Cold  Brook,  and  are  frequently  visited  from  the 
hotel.  A  path  leads  down  to  Israel's  River,  ^  M.  from  the*  hotel.  The 
Crawford  House  and  Notch,  Gorham  and  Berlin  Falls,  and  the  Glen-Ellis 
Falls  are  within  a  half-day's  ride;  and  the  Glen  House  is  14  M.  distant. 
The  old  Lancaster  path  up  Mt.  Washington  is  hence  accessible;  and  the 
new  route  up  Mt.  Adams  commences  34  M.  distant.  Chas.  E.  Lowe  is  a 
first-class  guide  for  this  region. 

To  the  majority  of  travellers  the  greatest  interest  will  centre  on  the 
stately  peaks  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  that  culminate  within  4-5  M.  of 
the  house,  showing  their  long  firm  lines  and  ponderous  ridges  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  p3n*amidal  apex  of  Adams  cuts  sharply  into  the  air  over 
the  shadowy  recesses  of  profound  ravines,  and  forms  the  noblest  object 
in  the  landscape. 

"  Emerging  upon  the  road  at  Martin's,  where  now  atands  the  Mt-Adams  House, 
yon  see  the  whole  great  chain  of  the  chief  peaks,  their  forests  speckled  with  light, 
and  apparently  so  near  that  one  almost  feels  like  putting  his  hand  upon  their  flick- 
ering sides  across  the  densely  wooded  ravine  which  winds  up  and  up  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  gray  distance  of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Washington."    {Picturesque  America. ) 

Starr  King  thus  describes  the  view  from  this  place:  "  There  is  no  point  in  New 
Hampshire  where  its  monotony  is  so  poetic  and  sublime,  where  the  wilderness,  miles 
and  miles  in  extent,  unenlivened  by  a  clearing  or  the  smoke  of  a  cabin,  unravaged 
by  the  axe  and  unspotted  by  fire,  flows  off  in  such  noble  lines  and  folds  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  bleak  hills.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  are  nobler  on  this  side 
than  on  the  side  towards  the  old  Fabyan  place  near  the  Notch.  The  lai^st  mem- 
bers of  the  chain  are  the  most  prominent  here.  The  ridge  is  not  so  lank,  and  its 
braces  run  out  wich  more  vigor ;  the  ravines  are  more  powerfully  furrowed ;  and 
Mt.  Washington  is  for  better  related  to  the  cham." 


70.   The  Cherry-Mountain  Boad. 

Distances. — Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill,  8  M. ;  Fabyan  House  to  Jefferson 
HUl,  12 ;  Jefferson  Hill  to  the  Mt.-Adams  House,  5 ;  to  Wood's,  11 ;  to  Gorham,  17 ; 
to  the  Olen  House,  19.  In  reverse.  Olen  House  to  Wood's,  8 ;  to  the  Mt.-Adams 
House,  14;  to  Jefferson  Hill,  19 ;  to  Lancaster,  27 ;  to  the  Fabyan  House,  29. 

^  There  is  as  much  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  on  other  routes ;  but  for  grandeur,  and 
fbr  opportunities  of  studying  the  wildness  and  majesty  of  the  sovereign  range,  the 
Cherry-Mountain  road  is  without  a  rival  in  New  Hampshire."    (Starr  Kmo.) 

The  Cherry-Mountain  Road  skirts  the  N.  and  N.  W.  sides  of  the  main  range,  run- 
ning from  Jefferson  through  Randolph  and  Gorham  and  over  spurs  of  Cherry  Mt. 
to  the  Fabyan  House  and  the  Twin-Mountain  House.  The  road  Sb  easy  and  smooth, 
except  for  2-3  M.  of  the  passage  of  Cherry  Mt.  toward  the  Fabyan  House,  where  it 
is  steep  and  rugged.  Tourists  who  do  not  wish  to  travel  over  the  latter  route  can 
drive  from  Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill  over  an  admirable  road,  8  M.  long.  There  are 
no  public  conveyances  on  this  route,  but  carriages  and  mountain-wagons  can  be 
hired  at  the  Glen  House  or  Gorham,  Lancaster  or  the  Fabyan  House.  5-7  hours  is 
ample  time  for  the  journey,  in  either  direction.  By  passing  from  Lancaster  to 
Gorham  the  advantage  is  given  of  a  drive  of  12  M.  to  the  S.  W.^ln  vtlxvc^^JcAxsvc^xnsk- 
tains  are  steadily  approached,  until  they  gio^  from  t\i«  t^ovo^a  ^gc^i  ^^oediA  ^if»&\v  «^ 
Lancaster  to  the  mat  elevations  which  tower  clow  at  \i«,u^  QN«t  ^C(Vb  ^N.  -K.^aKs\% 
Hqum.    Tt0  bett  tssms,  however,  axe  to  ^  obtalineOL  aX.  \iA»  Qi\»a'>^\»A  \  ^s^.^^^^^^ 
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tiie  Jonmey  is  taken  in  this  direction,  from  E.  to  W.,  the  adysntage  is  gained  of  the 
drive  ftom  Jefferson  Hill  to  Cherry  Mt. ,  £Eu;ing  and  approaching  ue  main  range  for 
sereral  miles. 

Having  thus  stated  that  this  route  is  rich  in  scenery  and  interest,  in  whichever 
direction  it  is  travelled,  the  following  description  applies  to  it  as  seen  by  riding  from 
Lancaster  to  t^e  £.,  and  may  be  read  also  in  reverse  order  by  tourists  going  teom  £. 
to  W. 

The  Roads  over  Cherry  Mountain, 

The  Cherry-Mt  Road  from  the  Fabyan  House  leaves  the  Ammonoosac 
Valley  near  the  old  White-Mountain  House  and  ascends  the  banks  of  a  trib- 
utary  stream  into  the  high  pass  between  Cherry  Mt.  ( W.)  and  Mt.  Deception 
(E.).  The  upper  section  of  this  road  leads  through  thick  forests,  and  is 
usually  very  muddy  after  heavy  rains.  Beyond  the  crest  of  the  pass,  it 
descends  to  the  Israel's-River  Valley,  having  the  OwPs-Head  peak  of 
Cherry  Mt.  conspicuous  on  the  1.  The  tourist  then  keeps  straight  to  the 
N.  to  Jefferson  Hill,  avoiding  the  side-road  to  the  r.  which  passes  under 
the  minor  ranges  of  Deception  and  Dartmouth.  Israel's  River  is  crossed, 
and  then  for  5  M.  the  road  runs  over  the  Jefferson  Meadows,  in  plain 
view  of  the  main  range,  whose  great  peaks  loom  up  not  far  away,  on  the 
S.  E.,  with  Mt.  Washington  proudly  pre-eminent. 

The  route  from  the  Twin-Mountain  House  ascends  the  Alder-Brook 
glen,  between  Beech  Hill  and  Cherry  Mt.,  and  opens  a  noble  panorama  of 
the  Twin  and  Franconia  Ranges.  It  then  swings  around  the  long  W.  and 
K.  bases  of  Cherry  Mt.,  through  the  farming  neighborhoods  of  the  town  of 
Carroll,  with  pleasant  views  to  the  W.  and  N.  Passing  the  house  whence 
the  Cherry-Mt  path  diverges,  it  soon  descends  to  the  Fabyan-House  road, 
on  which  it  passes  N.  to  Jefferson  Hill,  over  the  meadows  of  Israel's 
Biver. 

ITie  Road  from  Lancaster. 

The  road  from  Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill '(7  M.)  is  a  pleasant  one,  af- 
fording a  succession  of  broad  and  attractive  views.  The  Pilot  Range  and 
Mt.  Starr  King  are  constantly  in  sight  on  the.  1.,  and  frequent  prospects 
are  afforded  of  the  Presidential  Range.  At  2^  M.  from  Lancaster  the  road 
crosses  a  bold  hill,  300  ft.  •above  the  village,  from  which  is  given  a  pano- 

^'  ramie  view  of  the  White,  Twin,  and  Franconia  Mts.,  and  several  minor 
ranges.  This  is  one  of  the  best  locations  for  a  hotel  in  all  the  mountain 
district,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  so  utilized.  Leaving  Mt.  Prospect  on  the 
r.,  the  road  descends  to  Israel's  River,  which  is  crossed  at  the  hamlet  of 
Jefferson  Mills.  The  direction  is  S.  E.,  and  Bray  Hill  is  seen  on  the  r. 
The  mountain-view  seems  almost  without  limit,  and  includes  portions  of 
three  counties,  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the  chief  peaks  of  the  White 
ff/JIs. 
The  road  from  Jefferson  Hill  to  l\ie"Mll.-Xtocft'a!awafe\Bi^ea  asucces- 

'^oa  of  rich  and  splendid  views,    ¥tgm  tiaft  wmmdTvX  a  X\v^  Nbo% V^  XioaX 
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forms  the  heigh t-oMand,  a  brilliant  westerly  view  is  gained. «  "  At  first 
sight  there  is  something  grander  than  the  range  before  us  in  the  long  lines 
crowned  with  forest  that  sweep  with  even  slope  towards  the  Connecticut. 
And  what  brfeadth  of  prospect  I  At  the  r.,  the  Cherry  Mt.  heaving  out  of 
a  vast  plain  attracts  us;  then  at  the  1.,  the  Pliny  ridge,  on  which,  far  up 
towards  the  summit,  the  wilderness  has  been  displaced  by  smiling  farms; 
the  cultivated  hills  of  Bethlehem  glow  like  huge  opals  on  the  S.  W.;  and 
more  northerly  than  these,  and  far  beyond  them,  summits  of  the  Vermont 
mountains  peer  dim  and  blue.  The  view  is  as  vast  as  from  many  a 
mountain-top." 

From  the  little  red  school-house  on  the  r.  of  the  road  George  L.  Brown 
painted  one  of  his  most  notable  pictures,  "  The  Crown  of  New  England/* 
now  in  Windsor  Castle. 

In  driving  to  the  E.  over  this  road  we  see  the  peaks  to  the  S.  W.  of  Mt. 
Washington,  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant,  peering  over  the  long  for- 
ests on  the  r.,  and  above  the  Deception  and  Dartmouth  ranges.  One  by 
one  they  are  eclipsed  by  nearer  mountains,  until  Washington  alone  ap- 
pears on  the  S.  Several  summer  boarding-houses  are  passed  on  this  line, 
and  at  length  the  ML- Adams  House  is  reached,  with  its  magnificent  views 
to  the  S.  E.    (See  page  188.) 

Beyond  the  Mt.-Adnms  House  the  road  crosses  the  water-shed  and  de- 
scends to  the  valley  of  Moose  River.  Noble  views  are  obtained  on  the  r., 
including  the  Castellated  Ridge  of  Mt.  Jefferaon,  **  whose  rocks  rising  over 
a  deep  ravine  seem  to  be  the  turrets  of  decaying  fortifications."  Then 
King*s  Ravine  opens-off  to  the  r.,  far  into  the  mass  of  Mt.  Adams,  high  up 
from  the  valley,  and  heading  into  lofty  precipices.  A  succession  of  im- 
pressive panoramas  is  now  witnessed,  as  the  route  passes  between  the  dark 
mountains  of  the  Randolph  Range,  on  the  I.,  and  the  far-reaching  spurs 
of  Adams.  The  town  of  Randolph  was  granted  to  some  London  people  in 
1772,  and  long  bore  the  name  of  Durand.  It  has  only  138  inhabitants,  on 
26,680  acres  of  land. 

As  the  valley  of  Moose  River  is  entered  the  massive  flanks  of  Mt.  Mad- 
ison appear  to  close  in  on  the  r.  and  the  low  Crescent  Mts.  lie  to  the  N. 
At  Wood's  tavern  the  Glen-House  road  diverges  to  the  S.  E.  between  Mt. 
Madison  and  Pine  Mt.  The  Gorham  road  now  leaves  the  river  and  passes 
over  Randolph  HiU^  whence  is  gained  a  rich  and  widely  celebrated  view. 
(See  page  114.)  5  M.  beyond  this  point,  after  a  long  descent,  the  visitor 
enters  the  brisk  village  of  Gorham.    (See  page  112.) 

Tb«  following  extiact  describes  a  portion  of  this  route  as  taken  in  a  reverse  dl- 
recUoo:   "Leaving  Gorham,  and  following  the  stage-road  to  the  W.,  you  soon 
emerge  on  a  hillside,  leaving  the  Androscoggin  Yalley  behind,  and  when  aboat  a 
mile  up  this  little  valley,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  gasing  up 
at  the  steep  side  of  Mt.  Bladison,  which  rises  in  a  clear  swee^  tcoia.\\»  \s»aRk^'<w«!^«^ 
by  the  rocky  Moose  River,  and  its  flanks  c\ot\ie^  "^ViXi  Xix^gb  list«i\r\x««A  N»  ^^»  ^J^ 
aod  roclcy  su/nmit.   Now  we  see  one  slope  of  t\«  moxjcoXaXw,  »xi^  \knw  *.\tf3{0oKt  n^^*?^ 
Awd  winds  aloiVftm  at  iMigth  the  trim  yesJ^^ot^t.  K!i3M»a^^«i:i>afcft\».^ssca.^ 
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MUImd,  pM|W  OT«r  ooe  of  the  immeiiM  shonlderB  of  AdamR,  and  soon  its  sides  rise 
into  Tiew.  lit.  Jefferson,  in  its  turn,  comes  into  siglit,  and  the  deep  gullies  in  its 
■ides  and  its  rocky  flanks  present  the  same  unbroken  and  satisfiictory  slopes  which 
had  made  Madison  at  first  seem  quite  the  ideal  mountain  of  one's  imagination. 
Vrom  the  moment  tlie  Journey  is  commenced  at  the  hill-top  in  Oorham,  it  is  inter- 
tating,  but,  to  be  fully  enjoyed,  it  should  be  taken  with  the  afternoon  light  purpling 
tiM  monntain-sides.  and  when  the  large,  picturesque  trees,  twisted  and  bent,  stand, 
like  sentinels,  profiled  against  the  broad,  soft  light  of  the  hills.  Driving  along,  one 
flank  alter  another  comes  into  Tiew,  shutting  off  the  previous  one,  filling  one  with 
ftn  ever-new  surprise  at  the  number  and  variety  of  these  mountains,  which  yet  are 
always  immense  in  their  sweep  and  grand  in  curve.  The  mountains  on  this  side  are 
much  more  abrupt  than  when  seen  on  their  W.  declivity,  and  the  rocky  strocture 
of  their  formation  is  more  conspicuous."    {Piettmsque  America.) 
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7L  The  Ancient  Paths. 

The  Jackson  people  nsed  to  ascend  Mt.  Washington  bj  climbing  over 
the  New-River  cliff,  near  the  road,  following  the  brook  into  the  hollow 
beyond,  and  ascending  a  slide  at  its  upper  comer,  coming  out  in  the  snb- 
alpine  region.  Prof.  Tuckerman  says  of  this  route:  **  My  own  impression 
of  it  was  that  it  was  shorter  and  easier  than  any  other  foot-path.**  Aboat 
the  year  1840  there  was  another  route,  consisting  of  a  foot-path  through 
the  woods  and  dwarf  shrubbery  from  the  Elkins  Farm,  8  M.  N.  of  New 
Kiver.    Both  these  routes  have  long  been  forgotten. 

In  1784  Cutler's  and  Belknap's  party  ascended  the  Shelbume  road,  embarrassed 
by  windfalls,  ftom  Adams  (now  Jackson)  to  the  heighU>Mand  in  the  Pinkham 
Notch.  Here  they  encamped,  near  a  bearer-dam,  with  the  peak  of  T&i.  Washington 
hidden  by  its  great  E.  spur.  They  ascended  to  the  first  summit  (out  of  the  ravine) 
in  8  hrs.  and  62  min.,  and  to  the  peak  in  1^  hr.  more.  Their  route  was  N.  W.,  with 
the  stream  then  named  Cutler's  River  on  their  1. :  and  Belknap's  map  (1791)  makes 
Cutler's  River  issue  from  the  present  Tuckerman 's  Ravine  According  to  Belknap, 
also  the  New  River  was  the  first  stream  to  the  S.  running  nearly  parallel  with  Cut- 
ler's River,  and  less  than  )  M.  distant.  Bigelow'g  account  (1816)  Is  to  the  sam« 
•fTect,  —  Cutler's  River  leading  directly  towards  the  principal  summit,  and  being 
met  4  M.  therefirom,— pausing  through  low  black  spruces,  then  into  a  phtoe  sur> 
rounded  with  vast  cliflls,  then  a  gentle  slope  of  ^  M.  and  a  laborious  scramble  of  I 
M.  up  the  rocks,  reaching  a  second  flowery  plain,  where  a  slight  declivity  descended 
on  the  1.  to  a  bnx>k. 

The  Editor  therefore  concluded  not  to  accept  the  recent  maps,  in  so  flir  as  th^ 
refaite  to  New  River  and  Cutler's  River.  He  was  confirmed  in  tnis  decision  by  a 
letter  Arom  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman  (Dec.  11, 1876),  in  which  the  case  is  stated 
clearly  as  follows :  *'  He  [Belknap]  says  that  the  fountain-head  of  the  Ellis  River  is 
io  near  that  of  the  Peabody  River  that  you  might  stand  In  one  and  touch  the  other. 
And  his  map  shows  this  as  he  understood  it.  The  head  of  the  Ellis  River  is  a  Uttle  , 
stream  coming  in  from  the  N.  from  a  point  where  the  Peabody  River  is  made  to 
head.  And  the  main  stream  from  Tuckerman's  Ravine  (which  1:4  the  *  New  River* 
of  Bond's  map,  and  regarded  the  head-water  of  the  Ellis  in  Scudder'si)  beyond  all 

question  is,  as  yon  say,  the  original  Cutler's  River About  |  M.  8.  of  the  stream 

called  Cutler's  River,  another  runs  down,  says  Belknap,  flrom  the  same  raountaia 
into  the  BlUs,  which  originated  in  the  great  flood  of  1776,  and  was  called  New  River 
And  where  this  stream  fklls  Into  the  Ellis  River,  he  fhrther  says,  are  noble  fUls  of 
100  ft.,  which,  again,  must  be  surely  the  Olen-EUis  Falls.  ....  New  River  was 
not  fu  S.  fh>m  the  stream  firom  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  we  may  be  sure,  igid  also  that 
the  way  by  it  led  up  Boott  's  Spur,  and  gave  a  gradual  way  of  ascent  to  M t.  Washing- 
ton. It  was  the  way  by  which  Cutler,  Boott,  Bigelow,  and  other  early  visitors 
ascended, — I  was  Informed  in  1840,— and  was  also  the  way  used  by  the  Jackson 

people The  ascent  of  Cutler's  River  to  Mt.  Washington  takes  one  through 

tike  whole  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  is  surpassed  by  no  walk  la  thA  mivQCBL^aSfiba  Vsk 
giaadenr  and  interest.'* 
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When  the  Editor  yisited  this  localitj,  he  was  informed  hy  reliahle  men  of  Jackson 
ttiat  the  rivulet  which  falls  over  the  lofty  cliff  1.  of  and  near  the  road,  N.  of  the 

Sith  to  the  Glen-Ellis  Fall,  was  the  remnant  of  the  old  New  River.  The  present 
ew  River  crosses  the  road  just  above,  and  was  reported  to  have  formed  this  bed 
during  the  cataclysm  of  1826.  If,  as  this  would  certainly  indicate,  the  New  River 
ran  in  the  course  which  lies  over  the  cliff,  before  1826,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
Belknap's  **  noble  falls  "  near  the  mouth  of  New  River.  Probably  Belknap  did  not 
aee  nor  hear  of  the  Glen- Ellis  Falls,  since  they  are  so  far  fW>m  the  road ;  but  the 
New-River  cascade  is  plainly  visible  firom  the  road,  even  now  in  its  diminished 
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This  wonderful  gorge  is  on  the  E.  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  N.  of  Boott's 
Spur,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  broad  vestibule  in  which  are 
the  cascades  and  Hermit  Lake,  and  the  inner  and  higher  chasm  of  tlie 
ravine  itself.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  scenery  of  this  character 
in  all  New  England,  for  though  it  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  long  as  King's 
Bavine,  it  surpasses  it  in  the  steepness  and  sweep  of  its  cliffs,  and  in  its 
close  relation  to  the  supreme  summit.  It  is,  moreover,  much  easier  to 
traverse,  being  free  from  dangerous  crevasses,  and  requiring  only  a  pow- 
erful exertion  of  the  thews  and  sinews.  Ladies  have  frequently  traversed 
the  ravine,  and  encamped  in  its  depths.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents it  is  not  prudent  for  people  to  make  this  excursion  alone.  Tuck- 
erman*s  Bavine  is  plainly  seen  from  the  mountains  of  Jackson  and  Conway, 
and  is  distinguishable  even  from  Portland.  Its  S.  wall  is  very  conspicu- 
ous from  the  Glen  House,  as  well  as  the  crags  of  t&e  Lion't  Head^  which 
form  its  N.  portal  (see  page  109  a). 

This  ravine  was  probably  the  route  of  Gorges's  party,  In  1642.  It  was  traversed 
by  Capt.  Evans  in  1774;  and  ten  years  later  by  Dr.  Cutler's  party.  Its  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst  College,  an  eminent  bota- 
nist and  author  of  several  works  on  American  lichens,  who  has,  moreover,  been  for 
many  years  a  tireless  explorer  of  this  mountain  region.  When  Thoreau  was  bota- 
nizing here,  he  fell  and  sprained  bis  ankle,  but  when  rising  he  dircovered,  for  the  first 
time,  the  leaves  of  the  arnica  mollis.  lie  was  alone,  and  was  made  helpless  bj^^iis 
injui^,  so  that  he  might  have  died  here  but  that  some  one  chanced  into  the  ravine, 
and  was  attracted  by  bis  shouts.  In  1852  the  gorge  was  carefully  explored  by 
Messrs.  Beckett  and  Hall,  who  gave  their  present  names  to  the  Hermit  Lakes,  the 
Mountain  Colosseum,  and  the  Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams. 

The  cliffi  on  the  sides  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine  are  composed  of  andalusite  slates, 
dipping  at  a  moderate  angle  into  the  mountain  northwesterly.  The  genesis  of  the 
gorge  is  probably  referable  to  a  line  of  depression  left  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval 
of  the  great  ridges,  and  afterwards  deepened  and  widened  by  the  action  of  fh>st  and 
the  water.  Through  thousands  of  years  successive  surfaces  of  the  rocky  walls  have 
been  split  off  by  Troet,  and  afterwards  have  been  pulverized  and  washed  away  by  the 
streams,  finally  producing  the  present  stupendous  chasm. 

There  are  three  ways  of  visiting  the  ravine.  The  first  (and  probably  the 
best  for  gaining  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scenery)  is  to  go  in  from  the 
Jackson  road  to  the  Crystal  Cascade,  cross  the  stream  at  its  foot,  and 
ascend  on  the  S.  side.  The  estimated  distances  on  tliis  route  are  as  fol- 
Jowa:  from  the  road  to  the  Crystal  Cascade,  f  M.;  to  Hermit  Lake,  2} 

3f.  /  to  the  Snow  Arch,  8  M.;  to  t\ve  SximmvV.  House,  4^  M.  (4-6  hours). 

There  ia  a  rude  path  along  tluft  line,  bul  iX  \ft  lasuaXV^  ^>&is)i3\\.\i;^tav\  ^sA 
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keep  it.  The  (rleo-Honse  people  would  add  a  great  attraction  to  their 
yicinity  by  clearing  out  both  this  and  the  trail  from  the  mountain-road. 
Nearly  \  M.  above  the  Crystal  Cascade,  but  not  visible  from  the  path,  is  a 
pretty  columnar  fall,  which  has  cut  a  bowl  6  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  level 
floor  of  granite.  A  short  distance  below  is  a  beautiful  basin,  filled  with 
transparent  water.  20  rods  above  is  the  cascade  called  the  Birch  Pitch. 
Frequent  views  of  the  overhanging  heights  on  the  S.  are  gained  as  the 
visitor  passes  up  through  the  woods;  and  the  high  bluff  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Hermit  Lake  is  soon  reached.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for  camping,  be- 
cause of  the  magnificent  views  obtained  on  every  side,  although  on  account 
of  its  bleak  and  exposed  situation,  it  will  be  found  less  comfortable  than  a 
nest  in  the  adjacent  thickets.  The  lake  itself  is  a  small  black  tarn  among 
the  primitive  forests,  and  under  the  immense  cliffs  of  the  Lion*s-Head 
spur.  On  the  S.  are  seen  still  more  formidable  precipices,  and  the  tall 
environing  walls  of  the  ravine  are  in  front.  This  vicinity  is  prolific  in 
odofMta,  Not  far  beyond  this  point  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  take  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  in  order  to  avoid  the  thickets  on  either  side,  and  if  the  water 
is  low  he  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  advancing  over  the  rocks.  After  a 
hard  scramble  up  an  ascending  steep,  Tuckerman*s  Ravine  is  entered, 
and  its  innermost  part  is  seen  to  be  semicircular,  the  outer  cliffs  rising 
over  1,000  ft.  The  majestic  curve  rests  on  the  S.  against  projecting  crags 
of  Boott's  Spur,  and  on  the  N.  are  the  beetling  rocks  of  the  Lion*s-Head. 
From  this  point  up  to  the  Snow  Arch,  the  massive  walls  are  seen  on  either 
side,  towering  to  a  great  height 

The  fbllowing  items  may  be  of  interest :  The  Guide-Book  party  encamped  at  Her- 
mit Lake,  and  walked  thence  to  the  Snow  Arch  in  45  min.,  whence  it  took  li  hrs. 
to  reach  the  Summit  House.  The  following  altitudes  were  taken  with  an  aneroid 
barometer :  Hermit  Lake  to  the  Snow  Arch,  615  ft.  elevation ;  the  base  of  the  arch 
to  the  top  of  the  ravine-wall,  660  ft ;  the  edge  of  the  ravine  to  the  Summit  House, 
1,220  ft.  The  usual  time  for  walking  firom  the  Olen  to  the  Summit  House  by  tiiis 
route  is  4^- 6  hrs. 

The  Snow  Arch.  —  The  snow  remains  in  the  head  of  Tuckerman*8 
Ravine  until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  but  disappears  before  the 
autnnmal  storms  set  in.  At  the  time  of  the  Editor*s  last  visit  (August  20, 
1875),  the  length  of  the  bank  was  about  120  ft.,  and  the  arch  remained 
intact,  a  solid  mass  of  dripping  ice.  with  a  side  corridor  leading  to  the  r. 
During  the  subsequent  week  tourists  found  snow  here,  and  traversed  the 
arch.  But  in  ordinary  seasons  it  disappears  by  the  third  week  in  August. 
Throughout  the  winter  immense  masses  of  snow,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
depth,  are  accumulated  in  the  ravine,  from  the  heavy  mountain-storms,  and 
by  being  blown  down  from  the  adjacent  ridges.  The  lower  portion  of  this 
incipient  glacier  becomes  solidly  congealed  from  the  great  pressure  and 
partial  meltings  above,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  resist  the  summer  sua  vKqcl 
it  pours  into  the  gorge.  It  has  been  v\s\l^  Va  VvaX«t  Vj  xaKCL  ^\i  w«s«- 
ihoes,  and  tbe  most  brilliant  effects  have  tSd^ix  \>^ii  hqMvc^  ^  ^^^Ax^'^j'^^ 
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by  the  snn  shining  on  the  immense  stalactitic  icicles  which  hnng  from  the 

cliffs,  and  the  great  sheets  of  translucent  ice  over  the  Fall  of  a  Thousand 

.  Streams. 

The  tiny  rirulets  which  rise  on  Bigelow's  Lawn  and  trickle  over  the  cli£b  at  that 
Fall  form  one  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ellis  River,  and  their  coalescent  brook 
wears  an  archway  under  the  snow,  through  which  it  flows  down.  Julv  16, 1854, 
when  the  officers  of  the  new  carriage-road  dined  here,  the  arch  was  mewured,  and 
was  found  to  be  266  ft  long,  84  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high  (to  the  roof).  '*  The  roof  Is 
always  uneven,  the  irr^^liinties  resembling  the  conchoidal  fracture  of  cannel  ooal, 
flint,  and  other  minerals.'* 

7%e  Fail  of  a  Thousand  Streams  is  over  the  Snow  Arch,  and  in  ordinary 
weather  is  but  a  mere  dribble  of  weak  threads  of  water  over  the  face  of  a 
lofty  cliff.  The  route  of  ascent  from  the  arch  to  the  Summit  House 
is  on  the  r.  of  the  head  of  the  ravine,  no  other  way  being  practicable,  — 
and  thence  to  and  up  the  cone,  —  a  sharp  and  breathless  scramble  over  the 
rugged  rocks.  ^ 

The  old  bridle-path  which  was  cut  by  Mr.  Tliompson,  many  years  ago, 
was  re-opened  In  1879,  by  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Boston.  It  leaves  the  road 
up  Mt.  Washington,  about  2  M.  from  the  Glen  House,  and  runs  2^  M. 
through  the  woods,  entering  the  previous  route  near  Hermit  Lake. 

The  third  way  is  by  descending  from  the  Summit  House  to  the  Snow 
Arch,  and  returning  over  the  same  course.  This  is  the  favorite  route  with 
visitors  to  the  ravine,  and  is,  of  course,  much  easier  than  the  others, 
though  it  does  not  give  so  good  an  idea  of  the  locality.  Guides  may  some» 
times  be  found  at  the  Summit  House,  but  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  one 
will  so  mark  out  the  route  that  it  may  be  easily  followed  by  strangers. 
Some  prefer  the  descent  by  this  route  and  down  Cutler's  River  to  the  Crys- 
tal Cascade  and  the  road. 

"  The  rock-ribbed  organisation  of  the  hills  is  grandly  rerealed  by  it ;  while  the 
spirit  of  mountain  strength,  the  enormous  vitali^  that  Is  compressed  into  the  re- 
sisting power  of  a  great  ridge,  is  suggested  there  more  intensely ,  perhaps,  than  In  any 

other  mountain  line  or  feature  of  this  region The  stupendous  amphitheatre 

of  stone  would  of  itself  repay  and  overpay  the  labor  of  the  climb.  It  Is  fitly  called 
the  Mountain  Colosseum.  No  other  word  expresses  It,  and  that  comes  spontane- 
ously to  the  lips.    The  eye  needs  some  hours  of  gazing  and  ccnnparatlTe  meaKure- 

ment  to  fit  itself  for  an  appreciation  of  its  scale  and  sublimity It  seems  as 

though  Titanic  geometry  and  trowels  must  have  come  in  to  perfect  a  primitive  vol- 
canic sketch.  One  might  easily  &ncy  it  the  Stonehenge  of  a  Pre-adamite  race,  —  the 
unroofed  ruins  of  a  temple  reared  by  ancient  Anaks  long  before  the  birth  of  man, 
for  which  the  dome  of  Mt.  Washington  was  piled  up  as  the  western  tower.  There 
have  been  landslides  and  rock-avalanches  as  terrible  in  that  ravine  as  at  Dixiville 
Notch,  —  the  teeth  of  the  frosts  have  been  as  pitiless,  the  desolation  of  the  cliffs  is 
as  complete,  but  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  not  as  gloomy  as  at  Dixville, — Is  sublime 
rather  than  awftil  or  dispiriting.  ...  In  Tuckerman's  Ravine  there  Is  a  grand  bat- 
tle of  granite  against  storm  and  frost,  a  Roman  resistance,  as  thone^  it  could  hold 
out  <br  ages  yet  before  the  siege  of  winter,  and  all  the  batteries  of  the  air."  (Stabb 
Kino.)  

The  following  quaint  account  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  now  in  the  archives  of  the 
Mass.  Histoiical  8oeiety,^J>t.  Jeremy  Belknap's  2biir  to  th$  White  Mountains 
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*'  Having  rifen  many  very  steep  and  extreemly  difficult  precipices,  I  found  my 
breath  fail  &  the  Compr  having  been  obliged  to  make  many  pauies  on  my  ace*  and 

£  Pilot  supofiug  we  were  not  more  y»  K  way  to  y«  Plain  —  a  Confultation  was  held 
it  was  tho't  beft  y*  I  sh*  return  before  we  proceeded  further  ....  I  arrived  I 
fuppofe  abt  lo  h*  much  fatigued  —  took  some  refreflimt  &  went  to  sleep  "  .  .  .  . 
After  I  left  y^  y*  afcent  became  much  more  steep  &  difficult  y*  growth  shorter  and 
shorter  till  it  came  to  shrubs  then  short  bufhes  then  a  sort  of  grafe  called  Winter- 
erafs  mixed  w  mofe.  The  bufhes  are  either  fir  or  fpruce,  a  sort  of  red  berry  —  & 
blue  berries  grew  on  small  Vines.  TAe  Plain  is  composed  of  stones,  covered  w 
mofs,  mixed  w  this  winter  grafs — y^  mofs  of  a  light  grey  colour  (y»  below  \% green)  — 
&  so  spread  over  y«  stones  &  their  interftices  as  to  look  like  y«  furface  of  a  diy  Pas- 
ture  or  Common  —  (in  some  parts  y*  interftices  of  y«  Rocks  were  filled  w  mois — in 
others  open  &  dry)  —  in  some  openings  water  appeared.  The  area  of  this  plain  is 
an  irregular  figure  suppofed  near  a  mile  firom  y«  Edge  to  y*  bottom  of  y*  Pinnacle 
or  Sugar  loaf  [,  which]  is  a  pile  of  loose  dark  grey  rocks  suppofed  ab*  loo  feet  per- 
pendicular height  —  &  not  so  difficult  of  afcent  as  y*  precipice  below  y«  plain  w»»  in 
some  places  is  inaccefsible  efp7  on  y«  S.  £.  sides." 

73.   Huntington's  Bavine 

heads  in  near  the  S.  angle  of  the  mountain  carriage-road,  below  the  ythmile- 
stone,  and  runs  toward  the  S.,  where  it  meets  the  outer  section  of  Tuck- 
erman*s  Ravine.  It  was  inspected  in  1871  by  the  scientific  expedition 
then  wintering  on  the  mountains;  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  J.  H. 
Huntington,  one  of  the  members  of  that  arctic  conclave.  It  is  less  a  ravine 
than  a  gulf,  which  heads  into  the  great  N.  £.  spur  of  Mt.  Washington, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  finest  line  of  cli£fs  in  the  mountains,  surpass- 
ing, in  altitude,  the  rock-walls  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine.  These  immense 
precipices  are  so  steep  that  in  some  places  they  seem  to  overhang  the 
bottom  and  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  ascent.  The  best  point 
from  which  to  view  the  walls  of  this  chasm  is  its  upper  edge,  along  the 
Alpine  Garden,  or  by  diverging  to  the  1.  from  near  the  4th  mile-stone  on 
the  mountain-road.  It  is  nearly  impracticable  to  ascend  by  this  gorge  to 
the  summit  of  Mt  Washington,  the  distance  and  the  obstacles  are  so 
great;  but  Mr.  Raymond  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  forests,  and  as- 
cended the  cliffs  beyond,  under  circumstances  of  considerable  peril.  An- 
other party  of  visitors  has  ascended  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  by  following 
the  bed  of  the  brook  which  flows  out  of  the  ravine,  but  no  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  its  course  has  yet  been  made.  The  clifib  are  visible  from 
many  points  on  the  jS.  E.  and  S.,  and  even  fK)m  Portland,  whence  they 
present  an  impressive  appearance  in  the  spring-time,  the  snow  assuming 
the  semblance  of  a  vast  marble  cathedral,  whose  spire  extends  far  up  to- 
ward the  zenith. 

Baymond*!  Cataraot  is  about  \  M.  from  the  Glen-House  path  to  Tuck- 
erman*s  Ravine,  and  is  reached  by  turning  to  the  r.  along  the  third  brook 
(the  first  comes  from  the  £.  spur,  the  second  from  Huntington's  Ravine), 
and  ascending  through  a  line  of  windfiiUa.    It  \%  «^a)o  «X^^  \>&..  \ss^sv 
Hermltl^ake  U>  tbe  place  where  tho  path  «iiO\i\^\i«i Wu   TV^i  ^'^\as»RX>» 
BMmwi  bk  bmor  ofimeotiU  eaiiy  ei.p\ox«ns  «adi  ^<^  €Q»rcDSs^  O^^ 
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fleamtofls  granite  on  the  1.  is  called  Grinnell  Rock,  in  honor  of  the  naval 
officer  who  took  the  British  Arctic  ship  Rescue  back  to  England,  and  who, 
at  one  time,  ascended  the  side  of  this  rock.  The  cataract  is  caused  by 
the  fall  of  a  brook  which  rises  on  the  Alpine  Garden,  and  here  passes  over 
the  edge  of  the  spnr  in  a  long  white  line,  sliding  down  at  a  high  angle. 
Its  height  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  800  ft.  to  1,000  ft.  The 
white  and  steady  line  of  this  fall  is  visible  from  a  point  on  the  Jackson 
road,  from  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  and  from  various  peaks  in  Jackson.  This  local- 
ity has  long  been  known,  since  it  was  alluded  to  by  John  Farmer,  in  1823, 
as  **a  most  elegant  cascade,'*  falling  from  near  St.  Anthony' t  Nose. 

74.  The  Great  Gulf 

(called  also  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  is  the  profound  gorge  between  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  Mts.  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  in  which  rises  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Peabody  River.  Its  depth  is  about  2,000  ft.,  and  its  nar- 
rowest point  is  opposite  the  Ledge,  above  which  it  has  a  trough-shaped 
character,  and  rises  rapidly.  The  deep  and  narrow  lateral  ravines  on 
each  side  of  Mt.  Adams  open  into  the  Gulf,  and  are  traversed  by  small 
brooks. 

According  to  Prof.  Huntington,  the  Great  Gulf  is  the  most  monotonous 
and  uninteresting  place  about  the  mountains.  It  has  been  entered  several 
times  by  naturalists  and  trout-fishers,  but  no  one  has  yet  visited  it  to  study 
the  scenery.  Prof.  Tuckerman  and  Dr.  Robbins  have  encamped  in  its 
depths,  carrying  on  botanical  explorations;  and  "Josh  Billings**  passed 
many  hours  of  the  summer  of  1876  in  fishing  for  trout  in  its  lower  sections. 
The  forests  which  fill  the  bottom  are  bo  dense  as  to  prevent  the  adjacent 
peaks  from  being  seen ;  and  every  obstacle  known  among  the  White  Mts. 
is  met  with  here.  During  stormy  weather  vast  masses  of  mist  roll  into 
and  move  about  the  Gulf,  until  it  seems  like  an  immense  caldron.  The 
best  view-point  for  the  Gulf  is  the  gap  betweeu  Mts.  Washington  and 
Clay. 

The  solitary  and  secluded  pond  known  as  Spaulding*s  Lake  is  near  the 
head  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  is  partly  filled  by  the  slides  from  the  adjacent 
slopes.  It  was  first  visited  (in  1858)  by  J.  H.  Spaulding,  author  of  His- 
torical Relics  of  the  White  Mts.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clay  has  been  made 
from  this  point,  amid  many  perils  and  discouragements;  and  Mt  Madison 
has  been  climbed  from  the  lateral  ravine  on  the  r. 

Prof  Hitchcock  maintains  that  the  Great  Gulf  is  a  gorge  cut  out  of  an  ancient 

plateau,  which  extended  from  Boott'g  Spur  to  Mt.  MiuiiBon.    The  excaration  has 

been  formed  by  the  powerful  erosive  agency  of  water,  acting  through  a  vast  space  of 

time. 

"  It  bidances  on  the  N.  the  deeply  cut  Tuckerman's  Ravine  on  the  S.    Seen  from 

the  bottom  f  the  Jut  is  the  grander.    Ii0ok\tkf^  ^ci^Ti  tram  tVxe  top^  the  Gre^  Gulf  is 

tbe  more  terrible.    And  while  the  ftrst  Yias  onVs  «^«tv  inX^  \n  fim  Vu^  ^«»jtt)itf!Ri  ^ t\M 

iMt  Ui  oRMrned  I17  Mt.  Jdfexaon,  and  eoooMaDAa  %  vw4  iScs«  iiiM^  «&  KAaasA  vb^ 
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Hadiwm.  And  the  sAemoon  is  the  time  to  see  it, —when  the  sun  pours  a  sheet  of 
light  ....  up  the  whole  southerly  wall  of  chippy  rock,  tinged  with  pale-green 
lichens,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  lies  dark  under  the  grim  guard  of  the  tht«e  peaks 
that  bend  around  it  on  the  N.  E.,  and  have  lost  the  sun.  Those  that  have  not  seen 
this  view  of  the  Gulf  ....  are  unacquainted  ^ith  one  of  the  grandfiBt  spectaclea 
which  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  affords."    (Stabr  Kino.) 

75.  King's  Bavine. 

Mt.  Washington  may  be  ascended  in  one  long  day,  by  Eling^s  Barino 
and  over  the  northern  peaks,  under  efficient  guidance  (Lowe — see  p.  223 
—  is  the  best  guide).  Lowe  has  built  a  path,  diverging  from  the  Mt.^ 
Adams  path  1^  M.  from  the  road,  and  running  §  M.  through  heavy  timber, 
and  then  along  the  E.  side  of  the  ravine,  and  through  or  over  the  great 
area  of  boulders,  followed  by  |  M.  of  fir  and  birch,  to  the  great  wall  at 
the  head.  This  abrogates  much  of  the  following  account,  based  on  the 
march  of  the  Guide-Book  party  from  their  camp  on  Mt.  Adams  (7  hrs.). 
Starr  King*s  party,  the  first  to  traverse  this  gorge,  ascended  from  the  road 
to  the  Gate  in  9  hrs.  It  is  11  M.  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  by 
this  route. 

The  best  way  to  see  it  is  to  look  down  into  its  depths  from  the 
ridges  of  Mt.  Adams,  for  soon  after  the  visitor  reaches  the  bottom  he  is 
enveloped  in  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  woods.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Kavine  is  uninteresting,  being  a  long  narrow  valley,  tanked  by  heavily 
wooded  ridges,  between  which  flows  the  Cold  Brook.  A  rude  logging- 
road  follows  this  stream  for  about  1  M.,  entering  on  its  true  1.  bank. 
Beyond  the  end  of  this  trail  the  winding  stream  must  be  ascended,  now 
along  the  ridges  on  either  side,  and  again  on  its  rocky  floors,  alternating 
forest-clambering  with  rock-leaping.  After  winding  about  in  this  manner 
for  2  -3  M.,  the  stream  becomes  so  small  as  to  render  it  of  little  jservice,  and 
its  course  is  often  covered  with  stupendous  rocks.  Absolute  silence  rests 
in  all  the  vast  amphitheatre,  whence  even  the  winds  are  shut  out. 

'*  For  miles  the  floor  of  the  gorge  is  overlaid  with  immense  boulders,  often  two  or 
three  deep,  between  which  are  cavernous  holes  which  are  in  some  places  30  ft.  deep. 
A  slip  Arom  the  damp  moss  in  leaping  over  these  crevasses  would  land  the  unfortu- 
nate mountaineer  with  broken  bones  in  a  pitfall  from  which  egress  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  We  took  to  the  forest  on  the  side,  and  forced  our  way  for  miles 
through  tliickets  whose  bristling  boughs  were  almost  as  sharp  and  as  thickly  set  as 
the  bayonets  of  the  British  squares  at  Waterloo.  Low-lurking  stubs  tripped  the 
most  carefUl  feet ;  shaggy  and  stinging  branches  swept  our  &ces,  to  the  utter  con- 
fhsion  of  eyesight ;  we  were  lanced  by  dead  pines,  imiMiled  on  fallen  timber,  snared 
by  moose-bushes,  and  pummelled  by  rolling  rocks.  Wide  detours  around  piles  of 
ragged  rocks ;  cautious  fordings  of  deep-cut  torrents ;  breathless  clambers  over 
intrusiye  ridges ;  and  long  crackling  conflicts  with  obstinate  thickets  consumed  our 
time  and  strength,  and  gave  many  a  tear  to  garments  and  shoes  and  hands.^* 
When  this  chaos  of  boulders  is  reached,  the  party  must  take  to  the  forests  on  the 
rides,  for  it  would  require  a  brigade  of  engineers,  with  fiiscines  and  scaling-ladders, 
to  fight  their  way  over  the  rocks. 

The  Visiton  at  last  emerge  from  th«rYi\|ji«\>\BucX-^sc^^'Qs^^^3«^^«Bt^^»^ 
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the  yast  walk  towering  on  either  side.  The  best  points  for  observation  are 
gained  by  working  cautiously  out  into  the  middle  of  the  ravine,  and 
clambering  upon  a  high  pile  of  boulders.  In  front  are  the  immense  shelv- 
ing cliffs  at  the  head  of  the  chasm ;  on  the  r.  is  a  less  abrupt  but  loftier 
slope,  whose  green  walls  bristle  with  dwarf  firs  and  are  striped  with 
waterfalls.  On  the  1.  is  the  sharper  N.  wall,  which  runs  off  on  the  r.  to  a 
series  of  wonderful  spires  and  domes  of  rock.  All  around  are  thousands 
of  boulders,  tumbled  upon  each  other  in  utter  confusion,  and  forming  a  , 
picturesque  but  impassable  labyrinth.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  visitors 
should  work  in  close  to  the  1.  (N.  £. )  side,  and  clamber  up  over  the  crags, 
taking  care  lest  those  in  the  rear  receive  injury  from  stones  dislodged  and 
set  rolling  by  the  foremost  men.  On  the  r.  are  long  and  perfectly  smooth 
ledges,  with  an  area  of  acres,  tilted  at  a  high  angle;  and  on  the  I.  the  wall 
rises  hundreds  of  feet  sheer,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  rock-sculpture,  in 
fantastic  forms  of  towers,  spires,  and  domes.  These  marvellous  forma- 
tions, which  surround  the  crest-line  of  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  appear 
also  on  the  S.  side,  are  seen  to  best  advantage  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  ascent,  since  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  bottom  they  are 
scarcely  discernible  from  below. 

Let  na  now  borrow  the  vivid  word-painting  of  Mr.  King:  "  The  last  part  of  onr 
path  out  lay  up  the  eastern  wall,  just  where  it  joins  the  left-hand  clilb;  and  here 
"We  had  the  excitement  of  grand  rock-scenery  overhanging  and  threatening  us  as  we 
climbed ;  while  the  opposite  rampart,  covered  with  green,  and  channelled  by  streams 
into  very  graceful  lines,  responded  to  the  blasted  cliff  like  Gerizim  to  Ebal,  the  hill 
of  blessing  to  the  mount  of  cursing.  One  could  not  turn  the  eye  ftom  side  to  side, 
without  repeating  mentally  the  paf«sage,  *  strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary.' 
The  last  few  rods  of  the  passage  out  of  the  ravine  led  us  up  a  narrow  and  smooth 
gateway,  quite  steep,  and  carpeted  with  grass.  We  sat  some  time  in  it,  lookioK  at 
the  rocky  desolation  and  horror  just  about  us,  balanced  by  the  lovelv  lines  into 
which  the  verdure  of  the  western  ramparts  was  broken,  —  not  knowing  what  a 
splendid  view  was  in  reserve  for  us  when  we  ^ould  step  out  on  the  ridge.  The  huge 
cone  of  Mt.  Madison  rose  before  us,  steep,  symmetrical,  and  sharp,  with  more  com- 
manding beauty  of  form  than  any  other  summit  of  the  White  Hills  has  ever  shown 

to  my  eye The  cone  of  Madison,  seen  from  the  gateway  of  the  ravine,  is  not 

only  steep,  regular,  and  pointed,  but,  all  other  mountains  being  shut  out,  it  looks 

immensely  mauBsive And  its  color  was  even  more  fisiscinating  than  its  form. 

It  puzzled  us  to  understand  how  the  rounding  lines  of  the  summit,  as  seen  from  the 
road  to  Randolph,  could  have  been  conjured  into  the  lance-like  sharpness  here 
revealed  to  us." 

76.    The  Bavine  of  the  Mt-Washington  Biver. 

The  Mt-Washington  River  heads  in  Oakes's  Gulf  and  runs  S.  S.  W.  for 
7  M.  to  the  Saco  River,  which  it  enters  at  a  slight  angle,  and  after  a  longer 
course  than  the  stream  from  Saco  Lake,  —  wherefore  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  true  Saco.  Its  ancient  name  was  Dry  River,  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  dwindle  away  in  times  of  drought,  and  also  because  there  is  a 
brond  e^paDse  of  gravel  near  the  mouth  of  its  valley.  The  ravine  lies 
between  tbe  S,  W.  peaks  of  the  ^teRideTilVaX  13LMijg&,  wv  th^  W.,  and  the 
Montalban  Bidge  on  the  £. ;  and  numetoxxa  XantoxiXaiva^  isSlvxiXft  SJoaXiV)^ 
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daring  its  downward  coarse.  There  is  bnt  little  of  interest  in  this  long 
glen,  except  for  the  tront-fisher,  who  finds  rare  sport  here.  There  are  two 
small  cascades,  with  a  fine  intervening  basin,  well  up  the  river;  and  in 
the  higher  parts  geologists  find  ledges  of  ossipyte  rock.  The  scenery  is 
seldom  interesting,  because  the  bottom  and  sides  are  so  clothed  upon  with 
large  trees  as  to  hide  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  best  point  to  enter  is  about  8^  M.  above  Bemis  Station,  whence  the 
distance  is  about  12  M.  to  Bigelow's  Lawn.  There  is  no  fallen  timber,  but 
the  density  of  the  woods  and  the  rugged  rocks  near  the  brook  prove  suf- 
ficient obstacles.  The  journey  from  Bemis  Station  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington  by  this  ravine  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  day. 

Oakea'a  Oulf  is  the  profound  chasm  on  the  E.  of  Mt.  Monroe,  towards 
the  head  of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  and  S.  of  Bigelow's  Lawn.  It  is  visited 
by  descending  from  Monroe,  but  is  interesting  only  to  enthusiastic  natural- 
ists. It  is  supposed  that  at  least  one  of  the  missing  men  who  have  been 
lost  from  the  Crawford-House  Path  has  been  killed  by  falling  into  this 
gorge.  The  Gulf  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Oakes,  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  an  eminent  botanist  and  explorer  of  this  region,  and  author  of  an 
illustrated  folio  volume  on  White-Mountain  Scenery  (published  in  1848). 

On  a  branch  of  this  stream  which  comes  in  from  under  Mt.  Pleasant,  an  old 
hunter  claimed  to  have  found  two  immense  ledges  covered  with  diamonds,  whence 
the  sun  flashed  so  brilliantly  as  nearly  to  blind  him.  Specimens  which  he  carried 
oat  were  sold  at  a  good  price ;  and  several  parties  afterwards  made  diligent  but  an- 
availing  search  for  the  diamond  ledges.  Fine  quarts  crystals  have  been  found  along 
the  Mt.- Washington  River ;  and  some  of  its  tributaries  are  said  to  be  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron  that  fitih  cannot  live  in  them.  An  old  tradition  locates  in 
this  ravine  the  great  carbuncles  whose  marvellous  brilliancy  was  the  wonder  of 
early  explorers.  "  Hearing  that  a  glorious  carbuncle  had  been  found  under  a  large 
shelving  rock,  diflBeult  to  obtain,  placed  there  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  one  of 
their  number  that  an  evil  spirit  might  haunt  the  place,  we  went  up  Dry  Riyer,  witti 
guides,  and  had  with  us  a  good  man  to  lay  the  evil  spirit ;  but  returned  sorely 
bmised,  treasoreless,  and  not  even  saw  that  wonderful  sight." 


77.  The  Alpine  Oarden  and  the  Lion's  Head. 

The  Alpine  Grarden  is  the  nearly  level  terrace  on  the  £.  of  and  below 
the  peak  of  Mt.  Washington.  It  is  perhaps  U  M.  long  and  i  M.  wide, 
and  is  covered  with  rocks  and  patches  of  verdure,  among  which  are  the 
springs  which  flow  down  to  Raymond's  Cataract  A  long  half-day  may 
be  spent  here  with  profit;  or  the  pedestrian,  on  the  way  down  the  carriage- 
road  to  the  Glen  House,  may  make  a  detour  in  this  direction.  The  best 
point  to  approach  it  from  above  is  from  the  mountain-road  below  the 
Chandler  Ridge,  near  the  seventh  mile-stone,  whence  one  bears  to  the  S. 
around  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  along  the  high  plateau.  It  is  about  i  M. 
firom  the  road  to  the  edge  of  Huntington's  Ravine^  vfb,e.\i<c^  >&  «&<^x^«^  ^ 
view  of  the  9toj>eiidou8  diSk  whick  aunoMud  V)ku&  ^axV  ^x%^\^^^^ .  v^^*^ 

9* 
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.  The  Velioii  Crag  is  finely  seen  from  the  Alpine  Garden,  towermg 

sharply  over  the  N.  end  of  Huntington*  s  Ravine,  and  reaching  an  acute 

point.    It  is  easily  ascended  from  the  Garden,  or  from  the  sharp  bend  of  the 

mountain-road  near  the  6th  mile-stone;  and  consists  of  a  bold  peak  of 

rugged  rocks  reared  on  the  N.  E.  spur  of  the  mountain. 

The  View  from  the  Nelson  Crag  includes  a  vast  area  to  the  N.,  E.  andS.  To- 
ward the  S.  W.  are  parts  of  the  upper  cone  and  the  frowning  Chandler  Ridge, 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  clustered  humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  beyond  which  are  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  Carroll,  Jefferson,  and  Whitefield,  with  Cherry  Pond,  and  Mts.  Pros- 
pect and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster.  Then  comes  the  vast  peak  of  Jefferson,  loom- 
ing out  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  a  profound  ravine  and  the  long 
and  rugged  slope  of  Adams,  over  which  appear  Mt.  Starr  King,  the  blue  Pilot  Bange, 
and  the  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks.  Next  appears  the  noble  pyramid  of  Ad- 
ams, with  a  sloping  subordinate  spur  on  the  r.,  running  out  towards  the  formidable 
crest  of  Madison,  which  is  nearly  N.  Then  the  view  passes  up  the  Androscoggin 
Valley,  including  the  wliite  hamlet  of  Berlin  Falls,  with  the  low  Mt.  Forist  on  its  1., 
and  the  Berlin  Heights  beyond ;  the  Chickwolnepy  Range  being  on  the  r.  Over 
the  lower  r.  flank  of  Madison  is  the  dark  and  wooded  Pine  Mt.,  hiding  Gorham, 
with  the  rocky  sides  of  Mt.  Hayes  beyond,  on  the  r.  About  N.  £.,  down  the  Pea- 
body  Glen,  are  the  rich  meadows  and  farms  of  Shelbume,  on  the  Androscoggin, 
with  Mt.  Baldcap  beyond.  Still  farther  away  are  the  mountains  about  the  Grafton 
Notch  and  in  Newry,  with  the  sharp  blue  peaks  of  Goose-Eye  and  the  Sunday-River 
White  Cap.  Just  across  the  Peabody  Glen  is  the  immense  mass  of  Moriah,  with 
Mt.  Surprise  scarcely  discernible  on  its  1.  flank,  and  Imp  apparently  before  it  on  the 
r.  Then  come  the  slide-striped  peaks  of  Carter,  and  its  long  ridge,  over  which  are 
Mt.  Royce  and  Speckled  Mt.,  with  broad  areas  of  Western  Maine.    In  the  deep 

Seen  hollow  below  are  the  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House.  Then  the  entrance  of 
e  Carter  Notch  is  seen,  and  Mt.  Wild-Cat  comes  before  the  Carter  Dome,  which  is 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  two  white  peaks  of  Baldface,  with  Mts.  Sable,  Eastman,  and 
Slope  below.  Beyond  are  the  clearings  of  N.  Fi^eburg  and  Lovell,  with  the  long 
rampart  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  crowned  by  a  hotel  near  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
ponds.  Just  to  the  r. ,  and  about  S.  E.,  a  powerful  field-glass  shows  Portland  and 
the  sea,  over  the  nearer  waters  of  Sebago  Lake. 

Black  Mt.  is  next  seen,  about  8  M.  distant,  a  long,  low  ridge  diversified  with 
light-green  clearings,  over  which  are  seen  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini  and  the 
house-crowned  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  in  line 
with  and  below  Gemini.  Over  the  near  range  of  the  Eagle  Mts. ,  which  runs  S.  from 
Wildcat,  is  the  high  mound  of  Thorn  Mt .  backed  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway. 
The  view  now  runs  nearly  S.  S.  W.  down  the  garden-like  Saco  Valley,  including  N. 
Conway,  Conway,  and  the  bright  sheet  of  Walker's  Pond;  and  to  the  r.,  over 
Humphrey's  Ledge,  is  the  distant  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  The  S.  wall  of  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  is  now  seen  to  great  advantage,  showing  its  formidable  clifib  for  a  long 
distance.  Nearly  over  its  L  slope  are  the  yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  beyond  which 
rise  the  bold  white  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  Then  the  crests  of  Pickering  and  Langdon 
are  seen,  with  Table  and  B^  Mts.  beyond,  and  the  white  needle^of  Chocorua  still 
more  distant  between  them.  Paugus  is  on  the  r.  of  and  continuous  with  Chocorua ; 
and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  is  seen  flur  beyond. 

The  view  now  includes  the  rugged  plateau  of  Boott^s  Spur,  over  which  appear  the 
cloven  peaks  of  Whitefnce,  with  parts  of  Tripyramid  and  Sandwich  Dome.  Over 
the  gentle  slope  of  Bigelow's  Lawn,  and  nearer  the  cone  of  Washington,  is  the  peak 
of  Carrigain.  The  distant  views  from  the  Nelson  Crag  are,  however,  less  important 
than  the  display  of  the  grand  architecture  of  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  Boott's 
Spur,  and  the  near  peaks  to  the  N.  A  short  descent  to  the  S.  W.  (one  needs  to  be 
very  careftii),  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  amaxing  clifb  of  Huntington^s  Ravine. 

The  Alpine  Oarden  affords  a  comparatively  easy  walk  of  lJ-2  M. 

from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  over  a  rock-strewn 

Bedgy  plain.     Care  shonld  be  taken  to  keep  well  up  to  the  r.  in  order  to 

Bvoid  the  deep  hollow  which  falls  away  toYrMA%B».yTMm^*%  G«AiBLract    It 

^  perJlotta  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  \iie  aiwieat  ol  ^Da&\BQa.i^«*^'8k 
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cataract  mnst  be  seen  from  below  (see  page  197),  and  the  bottom  cannot 
be  reached  by  this  route,  on  account  of  high  and  continuous  cliffs.  There 
are  no  thickets  on  the  plain;  and  plenty  of  water  can  be  found.  The 
views  on  every  side  are  full  of  interest  and  wildness* 

At  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  at  the  point  between  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  and  Huntington's  Ravine,  is  a  fortress-like  pile  of  rocks, 
with  broad  outworks,  standing  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur.  This 
jutting  crag  has  long  been  known  as  the  Lion*8  Head  (though  its  earlier 
name  was  SL  Antkony^a  Nose),  from  the  resemblance  which  it  assumes 
when  viewed  from  the  Glen  House.  It  commands  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Tuckerman*s  Ravine  and  its  approaches,  with  the  vast  S.  wall  and  the 
rocky  mounds  on  Boott's  Spur.  It  also  looks  .upon  the  cone  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Summit  House,  the  Chandler  Ridge,  and  the  sharp  Nelson 
Crag.  The  great  N.  peaks  are  hidden  by  the  N.  £.  spur,  which  runs  out 
to  the  Crag. 

Tht  View.  —  Over  the  declining  ridge  to  the  N.  is  seen  a  section  of  the  Androscog>> 
sin  Yalley,  with  the  mountains  near  Oorham,  the  highlands  of  Shelbume  and 
Success,  and  the  woody  Baldcap.  Moriah  and  Imp  are  nearly  over  the  Olen,  on 
wboM  r.  are  the  high  and  slide-marked  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  filling  this 

Gtrt  of  the  horizon  with  their  huge  masses.  Only  about  8  M.  distant,  to  the  E.,  is 
t  Wild-Cat,  over  which  are  the  white  caps  of  Bald&ce.  Then  comes  Mt.  East- 
man, on  whose  r.,  and  far  beyond,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  cen- 
tral  hotel,  and  a  bit  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen  beyond  to  the  r.  (possibly  also  the  city 
of  Portland).  Nearer  are  the  twin  round  peaks  of  Double-Head,  under  the  twin 
sharp  pealu  of  Gemini,  and  orer  the  dark  and  light  green  plaid  of  Black  Mt.  Then 
comes  the  high  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-house,  flanked  by  the  Green 
Hills  of  Conway  ;  and  still  more  to  the  r.  is  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Saco,  with 
the  white  hamlets  of  Conway  and  the  distant  gleam  of  Walker's  Pond,  the  vista  be- 
ing closed  by  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  and  flanked  by  Moat  Mt.  The  view  then 
rests  on  the  S.  wall  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  explores  the  profound  depths  be- 
low, resting  on  the  daric  Hermit  Lakes. 

78.  Boott'sSpnr 

is  the  great  ridge  running  S.  £.  from  Mt.  Washington  between  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  and  Oakes's  Gulf,  and  is  nearly  8  M.  long.  It  is  about 
6,000  ft  high,  and  has  several  masses  of  rugged  rocks  drawn  across  its 
line.  The  nearly  level  expanse  between  the  base  of  the  cone  and  the 
crags  on  the  plateau  was  formerly  called  Carrigain's  Lawn,  and  is  now 
known  as  Bigelow's  Lawn  (in  honor  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  early  ex- 
plorer in  this  region).  It  consists  of  a  narrow  sedgy  plain,  rich  in  rare 
alpine  plants,  and  strewn  with  worn  rocks. 

The  excursion  out  on  Boott's  Spur  may  be  made  from  the  Summit 
House,  to  which  the  return  should  be  effected.  Strong  pedestrians  can  do 
it  as  a  digression  from  the  Crawford-House  path.  The  distance  from  the 
hotel  to  Bigelow's  Lawn  is  about  1  M.,  and  from  that  point  to  the  outer 
crags  It  is  over  1^  M.  The  Lawn  is  reached  b^y  d«i^^w^\Ti%  ^^  <5«^^  ^^^ 
line  about  h  M.  W.  of  the  route  to  TucVLermflutf  *  '^wivaa.  'W»».  «xRNsc^>sst^ 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  \)ft  •maA'ft  trofoi  ^^  «qsoxss&.^^  "^ 
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mountain,  and  \b  easy  of  accomplishment,  the  only  severe  climhing  being 
the  ascent  of  the  cone  of  Washington  on  the  return.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  choose  a  clear  day,  since  fogs  often  settle  down  on  the  Spur, 
which  would  be  likely  to  bewilder  and  imperil  the  visitor.  It  would  be 
advisable,  in  threatening  weather,  to  find  and  follow  the  old  Davis  Path 
(see  Route  89),  in  order  to  secure  a  line  of  retreat. 

Where  the  path  turns  suddenly  to  the  r.  the  visitor  should  leave  it  and 
advance  upon  the  crags  m  front,  the  second  line  of  rocks  which  crosses 
the  plain.  The  noble  view  described  below  is  enjoyed  from  the  central 
ledge  in  this  line.  Below  this  line  of  crags  the  Spur  drops  rapidly  away 
toward  the  Ellis  Glen,  and  a  broad  stony  terrace  is  seen  about  15  minutes* 
walk  from  the  crest.  From  the  edge  of  this  terrace  one  can  look  into  the 
ravines  on  the  £.  and  S.  £.  of  the  Spur.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  terrace  is  a 
lofty  crag,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  the  N.  end  of  the  rocks,  and 
commands  the  best  view  which  can  anywhere  be  obtained  of  the  cone  of 
Ht  Washington,  rising  In  impressive  majesty  over  the  darkness  of  Tuck- 
erman*8  Ravine.  Below  and  in  front  are  the  Hermit  Lakes,  the  N.  wall  of 
the  ravine,  the  outer  portions  and  entrance,  the  fortress-like  rocks  of  the 
Lion's  Head,  the  expanse  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  and  the  sharp>angled 
*  Kelson  Crag,  rising  over  the  stupendous  gray  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ra- 
vine. The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of  the  most  grand  and  awe-inspir- 
ing in  the  mountains.  The  rock  should  be  approached  with  caution,  as 
a  single  slip  would  precipitate  the  careless  visitor  upon  the  sharp  stones, 
a  thousand  feet  below. 

*  T%B  View. — The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  imposing  peak  of  Washington, 
which  looms  boldly  over  the  high  walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  The  N.  urall  of 
the  ravine  is  seen  for  a  long  distance,  foiling  precipitously  downward,  and  heading 
on  the  r.  at  the  rocky  promontory  of  the  Uon's  Head.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the 
lofty  gray  clifiEs  of  Huntington^s  Ravine,  running  up  to  the  Nelson  Crag.  To  the 
r.  a  broad  view  opens  down  the  Peabody  Glen,  including  the  white  Glen  Hou^e, 
Pine  Mt.,  and,  beyond  the  Androscoggin,  the  rugged  crests  of  Mt.  Hayes,  Baldcap, 
and  Ingalls,  with  the  sharp  peak  of  Goose-Eye  fiur  away.  Nearer,  and  along  the  S. 
wall  of  the  Peabody  Glen,  are  Mts.  Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter,  the  latter  showing  two 
fine  peaks,  that  to  the  8.  being  the  Carter  Dome.  Just  across  the  Pinkham  Notch 
to  the  £. ,  about  2  M.  distant,  is  Mt.  WUd-Cat.  Mt.  Royce  and  Speckled  Mt  are  over 
Carter ;  and  Eiostman  is  on  the  r-,  over  Wild-Cat,  with  Sable  next  in  line.  Then  the 
clearings  on  Black  Mt  are  seen,  under  the  similar  and  rounded  crests  of  Double- 
Head  and  the  twin  spires  of  Mt  Ganini.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  clearings  of 
Jackson,  are  the  mounds  of  Thorn  Mt.and  Thorn  Hill.  In  the  distance  is  Mt. 
Pleasant,  near  Sebago  Lake;  and  the  view  then  rests  on  the  high  pyramid  of 
Kiarsarge,  and  the  Green  Hills  beyond.  The  8aoo  Valley  then  opens  toward  the  8. 
in  a  long  and  beautiful  vista,  in  which  are  seen  the  white  village  of  N.  Conway,  the 
Ledges,  and  Walker's  Pond,  with  the  Green  Mt.  in  EfBngham  beyond.  Much 
nearer,  down  over  a  few  miles  of  wlldemess,  are  the  pastured  sides  of  Iron  Mt, 
over  which  are  the  two  peaks  of  Moat  Mt  On  the  r.  are  the  wooded  ridges  of  Table 
and  Bear  Mts. ,  beyond  which  rises  the  weird  white  peak  of  Chocorua.  Under  Bear 
Mt.  is  Mt.  Parker. 

>.    About  S.  S.  W.  are  the  red-ledged  summits  of  Resolution  (a  long  flat)  and  Craw- 

Ar±  over  the  former  of  which  is  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  with  Paugus  above  and  to 

tbe  Lf  to  the  r.  of  and  continuous  with  Chocorua.    In  the  same  distant  range  are 

3een  the  dark  dome  of  Passaconaway  and  ihe  douYA^  ct«at  tA  ymiatSbbia^y  ^wxth.  Tre- 

ntoat  nearer,  over  whose  long  flank  is  Gieen^s  C\\fi.    KV«w%  \Safe  ^Iw\x«t  N&  ^^  wet- 

*•***  iHg9  ci  TripjnmULf  with  a  pait  ot  aandtiVeb.  I>«n%  on-  x:t«  x.  Tn»  -«SK«->2a» 
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now  poMes  down  the  long  ralley  of  the  Mt.- Washington  Biyer  to  the  Nancy  Range, 
whose  peaks  are  overshadowed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  Carrigain  (S.  W.),  behind 
which  is  a  portion  of  Hancock.  Orer  the  upper  flank  of  Carrigain  the  peak  of 
Osceola  is  seen:  and  on  the  r.  extends  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Forest.  About  W.  S.  W.,  7-8  M.  distant,  is  the  sharp  peak  of  miley,  with  Mts. 
Field  and  Tom  on  its  r.  Over  Willey  are  the  Potash  and  Coolidge  Mts. ;  and 
over  Field  are  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot,  looming  out  of  the  central  wilderness. 
Nearer,  and  forming  the  W.  wall  of  the  Mt.-Washington-River  Valley,  are  Mts. 
Jackson,  Clinton,  and  Pleasant,  the  latter  lifting  its  hemispherical  top  witliin 
8  M.  Between  Jackson  and  Clinton,  &r  out  beyond  the  Mt.-Willey  Range,  are  the 
Twin  Mts.,  beyond  which,  on  the  horiaon,  are  the  sharp  and  well-marked  peaks  of 
the  Franconia  Range, — Mts.  Flume,  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafityette,  the  seriated 
summit  of  the  latter  being  just  to  the  1.  of  Pleasant.  The  Ammonooeuc  Valley  is 
partly  hidden  by  the  adjacent  crags  of  Monroe,  but  the  Sugar  Loaves  are  visible,  and 
to  the  r.  are  the  wooded  crests  of  Deception  and  Dartmouth. 

79.  Honnts  Jaokson  and  Websteit. 

These  forest-bound  peaks  are  but  rarely  visited,  being  difficult  of  ace^ts 
and  possessing  less  landscape  interest  than  their  brethren  to  the  N.  They 
form  the  lower  end  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and,  according  to  some,  of 
the  White  Mts. 

Monnt  Jaokson  is  4,100  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  singular  small 
peak,  covered  with  bushes,  which  is  visible  from  many  distant  points. 
The  greater  part  of  the  summit  is  masked  with  trees,  a  circuitastance  which 
renders  it  of  little  interest  to  the  lover  of  scenery.  The  longer  way  up  is 
the  easier,  consisting  of  the  ascent  of  Mt  Clinton  by  the  bridle-path  from 
the  Crawford  House,  and  then  traversing  the  low  ravine  S.  of  Clinton. 
The  distance  is  1  - 1 J  M.,  and  the  transit  is  very  laborious,  the  way  being 
frequently  obstructed  by  thickets  of  dwarf  spruce.  Mt.  Jackson  was 
named  by  Mr.  Oakes,  the  botanist,  who  sent  his  guide  to  its  summit  and 
had  a  bonfire  kindled  there  to  celebrate  the  christening. 

Mount  Webster  is  4,000  ft.  high,  and  is  the  point  where  the  White-Mt. 
Range  falls  off  sharply  into  the  Notch.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Notch  Mt,  The  summit  is  wooded,  and  so  possesses  but  little  interest  for 
scenery-seekers.  The  great  feature  of  this  mountain  is  its  W.  side,  where 
it  slopes  to  the  Saco  Valley  in  a  steep  wall,  free  from  foliage,  and  striped 
with  brilliant  colorings  by  the  slides  which  have  laid  bare  the  bed  rock. 
It  is  rarely  ascended,  the  best  route  being  up  the  course  of  the  Silver  Cas- 
cade and  its  first  tributary  on  the  r.,  which  should  be  followed  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  whence  a  fine  view  of  Mts.  Willey  and  Carrigain  is  obtained. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  descended  Webster  along  the  steep  track  of  one  of  the 
slides,  near  the  Willey  House.  Mt.  Webster  was  ascended  by  Prof.  Tuck- 
erman,  in  1844,  and  he  advanced  hence  along  the  entire  ridge,  botanizing. 

In  1876,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  ascended  the  steep  and  slippery  Silver- 
Cascade  Brook  nearly  to  the  summit.      "The  bed  is  quite  steep  and 
slippery,  and  in  some  places  rather  dangerous.    The  measured  inclination 
of  quite  a  long  slope  proved  to  be  40**,  and  al  ^^e^xVAXn  "^cfOiXi&K^^^^i^Nn^sc^ 
ownhsa^ag  lodges.    C^e  should  follow  the  x.  'bisai<i\i  oi  >i^i<^\R^OL>^^fCtos^ 
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leads  np  behind  the  N.  shoulder  of  Mt.  Webster,  and  ends  within  900  ft 
of  the  summit.  The  rest  of  the  way  is  easy,  through  evergreens,  with 
only  a  very  little  scrub  just  below  the  top.  We  reached  the  summit  at 
11.20  (3ik  hrs.)i  without  hurry,  and  with  two  stops  of  15  min.  each. 
The  distance  from  the  Willey  House  is  about  4^  M.  The  summit  is 
formed  by  a  long  irregular  ridge  descending  toward  the  S.  It  is  composed 
of  bare  rock,  which  contains  considerable  iron,  and  is  slowly  rusting  away. 
The  slope  on  the  side  of  the  Notch  is  remarkably  steep,  and  affords  a  fine 
opportunity  for  rolling  boulders.  We  stayed  on  the  summit  2  hrs.,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Mt.  Jackson.  The  walking  was  quite  easy  and  level, 
through  tall  evergreens,  neither  summit  being  visible  any  of  the  way. 
The  summit  of  Jackson  consists  of  a  little  cone  of  nearly  bare  rock,  about 
800  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly  80  ft.  in  height  Only  a  few 
low  bushes  and  some  scanty  grass  grow  upon  it,  and  it  has  altogether  a 
most  lonely  appearance.  We  stayed  on  the  top  35  min.  and  then  struck 
down  for  the  Crawford  Path,  which  we  followed  to  the  Crawford  House. 
The  whole  walk  might  readily  have  been  accomplished  in  8  hrs. 

Excei-pU  from  the  Ancient  Mt -Crawford  House  Register  {fr(rm  the 
**  White-Mountain  Echo*'),  Dr,  Eemis's  Description  of  the  Davis  Path 
in  1844.  —  **  I  rode  over  Davis*s  new  path  yesterday,  and  found  it  not 
only  safe,  but  also,  in  my  judgment,  much  easier  of  access  than  either  of 
the  other  roads.  The  soenery  cannot  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. The  views  are  so  numerous,  varying  so  infinitely,  and  are  so  rich 
and  beautiful,  that  an  attempt  to  describe  them  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Davis,  *  royne  host  *  of  the 
Mt  Crawford  House,  is  fast  bringing  his  herculean  undertaking  to  a  close, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  be  ready  to  conduct  visitors  '  o'er  this  new  field  in 
Alpine  beauty  dressed,'  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  to  which  he 
has  constructed  (and  nearly  finished)  a  good,  substantial,  safe,  and 
enduring  horse-road." 

In  1844  a  gentleman  wrote  thus :  ^  Started  from  this  place  at  7  a.m. 
for  Mt  Washington.  Arrived  at  the  Notch  House  at  8.  Stopped  there 
thinking  to  find  some  one  that  was  going  to  ascend  the  hills.  There  not 
being  any  one  present  who  was  going  up,  I  concluded  to  go  alone,  not- 
withstanding I  was  advised  by  some  not  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  I  had 
never  ascended  the  hills  before.  At  8.30 1  left  the  Notch  House  for  Mt. 
Washington,  with  no  other  company  but  my  horse,  which  was  a  stranger 
as  well  as  myself ;  found  a  very  good  road,  much  better  than  I  ever  had 
an  idea  could  be  made  in  such  a  place,  which  does  much  honor  to  the 
builders,  whose  courage  and  perseverance  are  not  inferior  even  to  Bos- 
tomans.  Arrived  at  Mt.  Washington  in  due  season  to  get  a  very  good 
view  before  the  fog  covered  the  top  o!  l\ife\vi\\,  "which  was  in  about  %  hr. 
mfter  I  arrived.  At  1  started  to  come  "baftV;  ^\iV\%  cotsvyq^  w«t  "WX.. 
;^«««nt  met  eerenl  gentlemen,  who  appeaI«(iVO»^^^tAKSi^,\i^^\«:^ 
•  Annian  being  for  several  houra." 
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Another  entry  reads  thus :  "  Mr.  John  Levit  assendid  monnt  Crawford 
and  lost  his  mule  on  the  way  doun  he  had  so  fine  a  prospect  that  the 
animil  was  tierd  of  wating  for  the  rider  and  left  the  mountain  with  the 
rappiditty  of  lightning  and  he  hatl  to  Come  doun  on  his  long  leges  that 
was  hard  for  him  indeed  poor  fellow  how  I  pittyed  him." 

A  Note  about  Crawford^  in  1844.  —  **  A  visit  to  these  sublime  and 
romantic  regions  would  be  incomplete  if  a  sojourn  at  this  house  of  the 
elder  Crawford  is  omitted.  He  is  emphatically  the  'Patriarch  of  tha 
Mountains/  and  a  walking  index  of  the  events  of  this  remote  and  unique 
part  of  our  country ;  a  finer  specimen  of  native  physical  and  mental  vigor 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Unsophisticated  good  sense,  wit,  drollery,  and 
good  nature  are  most  happily  blended  with  a  minute  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  enchanted  ground  for 
the  last  sixty  years." 


80.  Mount  Clinton. 

The  snmmit  of  Mt.  Clinton  is  4,820  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  2,400  ft.  above 
the  Crawford  House.  It  is  reached  from  the  Crawford  Path  (Route  88)  by 
turning  to  the  r.  above  the  Mt.-Clintoa  2;aidft4Kraat^^«.iA  «aR«^^vsv^^^st.  ^ 
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few  rods.  The  summit  Is  marked  by  a  rude  cairn,  and  a  considerable 
plateau  extends  on  either  side.  From  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  crest  is  ob- 
tained a  view  of  the  shallow  ravine  to  the  S.,  with  the  bristling  approaches 
to  Mt.  Jackson. 

*  The  View.  —  About  N.  N.  E.  is  the  fine  peak  of  Jefiferson,  rising  to  a 
ftharp  point,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  saw-edged  ridge  of  Clay,  which 
runs  into  Washington,  whose  Summit  House  is  plainly  seen.  The  L  flank 
of  Washington  falls  upon  the  graceful  round  dome  of  Pleasant;  and  its  r. 
flank  encounters  the  crags  of  Monroe,  below  which  is  the  flat-topped 
Franklin.  Oakes's  Gulf  is  on  the  r.,  and  its  sides  are  scarred  by  long 
slides.  The  wider  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington  Biver  approaches  from 
the  Gulf,  across  which  is  the  long  and  darkly  wooded  Montalban  Ridge. 
Over  this  the  first  peaks  to  the  1.  are  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome,  with 
the  twin  flat  crests  of  Double-Head  to  the  r.,  followed  by  the  noble  pyra- 
mid of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-house,  and  the  distant  Mt.  Pleasant, 
near  Sebago  Lake.  Mt  Clmton  is  seen  from  Portland  over  the  S.  shoulder 
of  Kiarsarge.  Close  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsai^  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Con- 
way, with  a  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  and  the  distant  ponds.  The  sharp 
peak  of  Moat  Mountain  is  next  seen,  on  whose  r.,  and  within  6  -6  M.,  S. 
S.  E.,  are  the  clustered  crests  of  the  Giant*s  Stairs,  the  flat-topped  Reso- 
lution, and  Mt  Crawford,  the  latter  having  a  remarkably  sharp  summit. 
On  the  r.  of  Resolution  is  Table  Mt.,  and  over  Crawford  is  the  heavy  ridge 
of  Bear  Mt,  with  the  splendid  white  spire  of  Chocorua  beyond.  Over 
the  r.  flank  of  Crawford  is  the  low  Mt  Hope,  with  the  Bartlett  Haystack 
over  it  and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  beyond.  On  tlie  r.  of  Chocorua  and 
the  Haystack  is  Paugus,  low  and  rocky,  below  which  is  Tremont.  Over 
the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  black  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway,  on  whose  r., 
and  equidistant,  is  the  cloven  crest  of  Whiteface,  with  the  ridge  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  Nancy  Range. 

In  this  direction,  about  S.  S.  W.,  and  within  IJ  M.,  is  the  dark  peak  of 
Jackson,  flanked  by  the  rounded  top  of  Webster.  Directly  over  the  for- 
mer, on  the  distant  horizon,  is  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  Sachem  Peak  on 
its  r.  slope;  and  the  majestic  crest  of  Carrigain  is  on  the  r.  of  this  line,  about 
10  M.  distant.  On  the  r.,  still  more  remote,  is  the  crest  of  Osceola,  with 
Tecumseh  breaking  ofi"  on  the  S.  Then  comes  the  massive  Hancock,  ris- 
ing over  the  wilds  of  Pemigewasset.  Nearly  S.  W.,  and  8-4  M.  distant,  is 
the  alpine  peak  of  Willey,  falling  off  sharply  on  the  S.,  with  the  rounded 
swells  of  Field  and  Tom  in  the  same  ridge,  toward  the  r.  Over  the  gap 
between  Willey  and  Field  are  the  distant  Franconian  peaks  of  Potash  and 
Big  Coolidge.  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  Field;  the  S.  Twin  is  over 
Tom ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  the  N.  Twin,  marked  by  a  long  slide,  and 
Nt  Hale  is  to  the  r.  and  below.  Still  farther  out,  over  the  ravine  between 
Field  and  Tonif  is  the  sharp  spire  of  Lmco\n\  and  Lafayette  lifts  its  high, 
eemted  ridge  over  the  S.  Twin.    To  \iift  t.  ot  vsiii  tsawVs  w«t  ^^^a^  «^ 
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Mt.  Agassiz  and  Bound  Hill,  back  of  Bethlehem,  beyond  which,  to  the  r., 
are  Mann*s  Hills  and  other  summits  in  Littleton,  with  the  Gardner  range 
far  beyond.  The  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  House  are  now  seen,  down 
the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  beyond  which  is  Beech  Hill,  with  the  long  dark 
line  of  Cherry  Mt.  nearly  N.  W.  Dalton  Mt.  is  farther  away,  on  the  1., 
over  the  plains  of  Whitefield.  Neai-er,  and  running  E.  to  Mt.  Jefferson, 
are  the  wooded  heights  of  Deception,  Dartmouth,  and  Mitten.  Nearly 
over  Dartmouth  is  Mt.  Starr  King,  marked  by  a  slide ;  and  farther  to  the 
r.  is  the  Pilot  Range,  filling  the  N.  with  its  blue  and  tumultuous  summits, 
among  which  the  South  Peak  stands  out  prominently. 

81.   HoTint  Pleasant 

U  4,764  ft.  high,  the  peak  rising  714  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  S.,  and  864 
feet  above  the  N.  gap.  As  seen  from  distant  points  it  always  presents  the 
form  of  a  symmetrical  dome,  of  a  darkish  hue,  and  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous peak  on  the  S.  W.  range.  The  summit  consists  of  a  slightly  curving 
plateau  of  about  six  acres*  area,  covered  with  tufts  of  short  grass,  amid 
which  are  found  rare  flowers.  It  slopes  but  slightly  from  the  centre,  and 
is  "smooth  enough  for  a  parade-ground.*'  Its  W.  flanks  are  scarred  by 
great  slides,  most  of  which  occurred  in  1826;  and  one  of  them  is  ^  M. 
wide  near  its  base.  At  the  centre  is  a  pile  of  stones,  whence  the  view  is 
best  enjoyed.  Near  the  N.  E.  base  of  the  cone  is  Bed  Pond^  a  dull  puddle 
of  bad  water,  whence  it  is  said  that  the  water  flows  both  to  the  Ammonoo- 
suc and  the  Saco,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains.  It  was  named  on  account  of 
the  red  moss  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  ways  to  Mt.  Pleasant  are  described  in  Route  88. 

*  The  View  from  Mt.  Pleasant  is  one  of  the  finest  along  the  range,  and 
should  be  studied  carefully  if  that  from  Mt.  Washington  has  been  or 
threatens  to  be  obscured  by  clouds.  Nearly  N.  N.  E.  is  the  massive  peak 
of  Jeflferson,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  humps  of  Clay.  On  the  long  slopes 
of  these  two  are  the  white  stripes  of  several  ancient  slides.  Then  the 
stately  cone  of  Washington  is  seen  with  grand  effect,  with  its  houses  on 
top,  and  the  high  trestles  along  the  railroad,* over  which,  at  trdin-time, 
the  puffing  locomotives  are  seen  toiling  upward.  Under  the  r.  flank  of 
Washington,  and  close  at  hand,  are  the  two  rugged  rock-piles  which  form 
the  peaks  of  Monroe,  towering  over  the  still  nearer  level  of  Franklin,  from 
whose  E.  side  long  slides  fall  away  into  Oakes*s  Gulf.  The  long  and  mas- 
sive plateau  of  Boott's  Spur,  wht(!h  runs  out  to  the  r.  fVom  Washington,  is 
higher  tiian  Pleasant,  and  hides  all  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E.  The  Mont- 
alban  Ridge  sweeps  thence  to  the  r.,  and  is  seen  across  the  valley  of  the 
Mt.-Washingtbo  River,  extending  well  to  the  S.,  covered  vrltVv  ^c^cA^  ^-i.- 
cept  at  one  burnt  place,  and  maintaining  nearVy  «kti  eo^^eX  \!ks\\^\»  *^^^ 
ISntnotBble  «lovBCkM»  jBeen  over  this  Tidge  ace  ^«xVa  Qt  ^Xv<^  ^^t^^  «sA 
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Black  Mts.,  in  Jackson,  over  which  appear  the  flat-topped  twin  crests  of 
Double-Head  and  the  pointed  peaks  of  Gemini.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  in  Maine,  is  seen  on  the  S.  E.,  crowned  by  a  white  hotel,  and  on 
its  r.  is  the  bright  gleam  of  Sebago  Lake.  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.  are  nearer 
at  hand,  to  the  r.  of  Double-Head;  and  beyond  is  the  graceful  pjTamid  of 
Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-house.  Over  its  1.  flank  the  city  of  Portlai^ 
can  be  seen  with  a  strong  field-glass,  and  the  ocean  beyond ;  and  below  it, 
on  the  r.,  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway.  A  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  is 
nearer  at  hand,  with  the  yellow  ledges  on  Iron  Mt.  still  nearer,  across  the 
Bocky-Branch  glen,  and  the  Cathedral  and  White-Horse  Ledges  to  the  r. 
The  rocky  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  are  next  seen,  over  the  nearer  ridges  of  Mts. 
Stanton  and  Pickering,  and  the  sandy  top  of  Mt.  Langdon. 

Within  a  few  miles,  across  the  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington  River,  is 
the  Crawford  group,  with  Giant^s  Stairs  and  the  flat  top  of  Resolution  in 
the  centre,  the  crest  of  Parker  on  the  r.,  and  the  sharp  red  peak  of  Craw- 
ford on  the  1.,  Hope  being  below  and  beyond.  Table  Mt.  is  over  and 
beyond  Parker.  Bear  Mt  is  over  the  r.  of  Resolution,  and  the  Bartlett 
Haystack  is  over  Crawford  and  Hope ;  while  Tremont  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mt.- Washington  glen,  over  a  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  and  a  section 
of  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad.  Still  farther  away  rises  the  Sandwich  Range, 
Chocorua  lifting  its  line  of  splendid  white  peaks  over  the  1.  of  Bear  Mt. ; 
Paugus  adjoining  it  on  the  W.,  over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Haystack,  with 
Belknap  far  beyond ;  and  the  round  dome  of  Passaconaway  is  over  the  r. 
of  Tremont.     Farther  out  in  this  direction  is  the  cloven  peak  of  White- 

'  face,  flanked  by  the  flne  sierra  of  Tripyramid,  far  beyond  which  is  Sand- 
wich Dome,  showing  a  rounded  top,  with  a  sharp  point  on  the  W^.  end 
(about  S.  S.  W.  from  Pleasant).  Under  these  and  much  nearer,  across 
the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  peaks  of  the  Nancy  Range. 

The  view-line  now  passes  over  the  bold  little  peak  of  Jackson,  within 
8-4  M.,  and  rests  on  the  vast  pile  of  Carrigain,  which  rises  by  successive 
terraces  from  the  S.  to  a  high  rounded  peak.  To  the  r.  and  more  distant 
are  the  crests  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh ;  and  Hancock  adjoins  Carrigain 
on  the  W.  On  the  r.  of  Jackson  is  Webster,  whose  r.  flank  runs  into  the 
brown  top  of  Clinton.  To  the  r.,  beyond  this  ridge,  is  the  Field-Willey 
Range,  Willey  showing  a  fair  peak,  falling  slowly  to  the  S. ;  Field  marked 
by  a  rounded  crest  on  the  r ,  with  Willard  below;  and  Tom  farther  to  the 
r.  Moosilauke  is  seen  far  away  toward  the  S.  W.  Over  the  1.  flank  of 
Field  are  the  distant  Franconian  peaks  of  Potash  and  Coolidge;  and  over 
its  r.  flank  is  the  high  crest  of  Mt  Bond.  Over  the  r.  of  Tom  is  the  S. 
Twin,  on  whose  r.,  and  continuous,  is  the  N.  Twin,  with  Hale  on  the  r. 
and  below.  The  remote  spire  of  Liberty  is  over  the  r.  of  Bond  and  Field; 
Lincoln  is  over  Tom;  and  the  noble  sierra  of  Lafayette  is  over  the  r. 

of  Tom  and  beyond  the  S.  Twin.     Abovft  \.\\^  rid^  which  runs  N. 
ihuQ  Field  are  the  Sugar  LoaveB,  neax  tioA  't-v'ML-l&oxxQXarm  ^ciiv)fiKk\  ^xA 
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Agassiz  is  beyond.  The  view  now  extends  down  the  Ammonoosuc  Val- 
ley, beyond  the  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  and  White-Mountain  Houses, 
to  the  iiills  and  houses  of  Littleton.  On  the  r.  of  the  valley  are  Beech 
Hill  and  Cherry  Mt.,  the  latter  being  marked  by  the  bold  peak  of  OwPs 
Head,  on  its  N.  end.  Dalton  Mt  is  beyond,  across  the  plains  of  White- 
aeld. 

About  N.  W.,  and  to  the  r.  of  the  near  and  forest-covered  crest  of  De- 
ception, are  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster;  and  Dartmouth  and 
Mitten  lift  their  woody  heights  on  the  r.  of  Deception  and  continuous  with 
it.  Jefiferson-Hill  village  is  over  the  gap  between  Deception  and  Dart- 
mouth, with  Mt.  Starr  King  to  the  r.  and  over  it,  followed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Pilot  Range,  Deer  Mt.,  and  Green's  Ledge. 

82.  HoTint  Franklin 

is  4,904  ft.  high,  or  604  ft,  above  the  gap  on  the  S.,  while  to  the  N.  there 
is  but  little  depression.  On  the  latter  account,  and  also  by  reason  of  its 
flat  and  unmarked  summit,  Franklin  has  but  little  individuality,  and  can 
hardly  be  recognized  from  distant  points,  appearing  as  a  spur  of  Monroe. 
It  is  connected  with  the  latter  mountain  by  a  long  and  narrow  ridge,  over 
which  the  bridle-path  passes.  The  level  summit  of  Franklin  is  traversed 
near  its  middle  by  the  winding  and  well-marked  path.    (See  Route 88.) 

*  The  View.  —  The  stately  peak  of  Jefferson  is  about  N.  N.  E.,  4  M.  dis- 
tant, and  is  tanked  by  the  lower  and  broken  ridge  of  Clay,  over  which 
towers  the  ponderous  mass  of  Washington.  Close  at  hand  are  the  two 
craggy  crests  of  Monroe;  and  the  high  plateau  of  Boott's  Spur  sweeps 
away  on  the  r.,  with  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  passing  from  it  to  the  S. 
Between  these  formidable  heights  and  Franklin  is  the  deep  and  wooded 
ravine  of  the  Alt.- Washington  River.  Over  the  downward  trend  of  the 
Montalban  Ridge  the  twin  crests  of  Double-Head  and  of  Gemini  are  visi- 
ble; and  Mt.  Pleasant  is  far  away  toward  Sebago  Lake,  over  which  Port- 
land may  be  seen.  Kiarsarge  lifts  its  fine  pyramid  S.  of  S.  E.,  nearly  over 
Thorn  Mt.,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with 
N.  Conway  at  their  base.  Lower  Bartlett  is  at  the  head  of  a  long  reach  of 
the  Saco  Valley,  in  which  the  clear  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond  is  seen,  with 
the  Ledges;  and  the  highlands  of  Eaton  and  Freedom  are  far  beyond.  The 
yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  next  appear,  much  nearer,  and  then  Moat  Mt. 
lifU  its  fine  rocky  peaks,  beyond  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  on  whose 
r.  stands  Mt  Langdon.  The  cone  of  Parker,  the  flat  top  of  Resolution,  the 
wooded  crest  of  Giant's  Stairs,  and  the  red  peak  of  Crawford  are  then 
seen,  nearly  S.  and  6-6  M.  distant,  forming  a  compact  group  towards  the 
end  of  the  Montalban  Ridge.  Over  these,  and  running  to  the  r.  Cc<nvcl 
Moat,  lire  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.,  the  \ongt\<\^«6  Ckl  ^^^x'^\..>SJaft>J»R>B^ 
cone  of  tb0  BarthU  Haystack,  and  the  cteata  ot  Ttocqs»qX.\  «iA  ^^e^vsi^^'*'*''*' 
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this  line  appear  the  high  white  peaks  of  Chocoma,  the  cnnring  ledges  of 
Paugus,  and  the  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway.  Portions  of  a  fourth 
line  appear  in  the  remoter  distance,  consisting  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range 
and  the  twin  Belknap  summits.  From  Passaconaway  to  the  r.  extend  the 
cloven  crest  of  Whiteface,  the  triple  heads  of  Tripyramid,  and  the  great 
swell  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  nearer  Nancy  Range,  across  the  Saco  Valley, 
beyond  which  loom  the  majestic  peaks  of  Carrigain  and  Hancock,  with 
Osceola  and  Tecumseh  between.  Hancock  rises  over  the  nearer  crests  of 
Jackson  and  Webster;  the  bold  mass  of  Willey  is  over  Clinton;  and  Moosi- 
lauke  is  far  away  in  the  S.  W.  Over  the  adjacent  dome  of  Pleasant  is 
the  rounded  top  of  Field,  with  the  Coolidge  and  Potash  Mts.  far  beyond. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  Pleasant  are  Mts.  Bond  and  truyot,  and  over  Tom  is 
the  S.  Twin,  adjoined  by  the  slide-striped  N.  Twin.  The  Franconian  peaks 
of  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette  appear  over  the  Twin  range.  Over 
the  r.  of  the  Field- Willey  chain  are  the  Sugar  Loaves  and  Mt.  Hale,  be- 
yond which  appear  Mt.  Agassiz  and  a  part  of  Bethlehem,  with  the  white 
Fabyan  House  in  the  foreground.  Beyond  Beech  Hill  Littleton's  high- 
lands are  visible;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Cherry  Mt.,  with  its  OwPs-Head 
peak.  Over  Deception,  Dartmouth,  and  Mitten,  in  the  foreground,  are  the 
more  distant  summits  of  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  with  the  rich  plain  and 
village  of  Lancaster.  Many  of  the  Vermont  hills  are  seen  in  this  direction* 
Farther  to  the  r.  one  sees  the  white  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill,  Mt.  Starr  King, 
and  the  blue  Pilot  Range,  terminating  on  the  E.  in  Deer  Mt.  and  Gre^i*8 
Ledge. 

83.  Mount  Monroe 

is  5,884  ft.  high,  or  284  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  N.,  and  480  ft.  above  Mt. 
Franklin.  The  main  peak  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  S.  is  a 
minor  crest,  5,204  ft.  high,  which  was  called  Little  Monroe  by  Prof.  Guyot. 
The  bridle-path  formerly  passed  between  these  two  peaks,  but  is  now  on 
the  E.  of  both  of  them  (see  Route  88).  On  account  of  its  sharp  and  mas- 
sive crags  Monroe  presents  a  fine  alpine  appearance  to  the  distant  ob- 
server,—  which  is,  however,  somewhat  lessened  by  its  vicinity  to  Mt, 
Washington,  whose  greater  altitude  dwarfs  it.  From  points  near  at  hand, 
where  the  latter  is  not  visible,  Monroe  has  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the 
noble  symmetry  of  its  craggy  walls  excites  the  most  lively  interest. 

A  little  way  N.  of  the  pool  on  its  £.  flank,  and  up  the  steep  slope  to  the 

W.,  is  seen  a  natural  portal  in  the  rampart-like  rocks  of  Monroe's  crest, 

12  ft.  wide  and  with  walls  12  - 15  ft.  high.    The  detour  from  the  path  to~ 

the  summit  and  back  need  not  take  more  than  }  hr.,  and  will  richly  repay 

the  tourist 

Neae  the  N,  B.  haae  of  Monroe  is  one  of  the  **  ^113  ^^Vsvra^^^  <A  ^«\&^Vk&ieia^ 
toJt^ghjjr  eeteemed  by  botanists,  and  abovuiaiinsVatuQ voU  ^i^ficikiti  ilVau^  VMMiu 
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On  the  stony  plateau  near  by  are  found  alpine  cinqnefoils,  and  other  unusual  plants. 
The  cloudberry,  the  mountain  rattlesnake-root,  and  the  alpine  bearberry  are  also 
seen  in  this  ylcinity ,  and  along  the  S.  W.  peaks  generally.  The  descent  into  Oakes's 
ChUfia  sometimes  made  from  this  mountain,  and  many  rare  plants  and  flowers  are 
found  therein. 

*  The  View.  —  The  peaks  of  Jefferson  and  Clay  are  seen  close  at  hand 
towards  the  N.,  very  much  foreshortened ;  and  then  the  visitor  gets  one  of 
the  best  near  views  of  Washington,  inclnding.  its  long  W.  flank,  with  the 
railroad-station  in  the  valley,  the  trestles  on  the  slopes,  and  some  of  the 
houses  above.  Jast  over  the  1.  flank  appears  a  part  of  Adams.  The  rocky 
ridge  of  Monroe  runs  ont  towards  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  and  the  wind- 
ing bridle-path  is  seen  ascending  the  high  cone  of  Washington.  Farther 
to  the  r.  the  great  craggy  plain  of  Boott's  Spur  runs  to  the  r.,  beyond  the 
dark  Oakes^s  Gulf,  which  lies  below,  within  pistol-shot.  The  twin  crests 
of  Doable-Head  are  toward  the  S.  E.,  over  the  descending  forests  of  the 
Montalban  Ridge,  with  Mt.  Pleasant  (in  Maine)  beyond;  while  far  away  in 
this  direction  is  Portland,  at  the  gates  of  the  sea.  The  sharp  point  of 
Kiarsarge  comes  next,  nearly  over  Thorn,  and  with  N.  Conway  on  the  r., 
below  the  Green  Hills,  then  Conway,  the  Ledges,  and  Walker's  Pond,  well 
down  the  fair  Saco  Valley.  Iron  Mt.  is  much  nearer  in  this  direction ; 
and  over  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  is  Moat  Mt.,  near  N.  Conway.  Then 
comes  the  Crawford  group,  near  at  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  Montalban 
Bidge,  with  the  sharp  slope  of  Giant's  Stairs  falling  towards  Resolution, 
Parker  being  on  the  1.  and  the  acute  peak  of  Crawford  on  the  r.  Beyond 
this  cluster  is  the  range  which  runs  W.  from  Moat,  —  the  plateau  of  Table 
Mt.,  the  broken  crest-line  of  Bear  Mt.,the  dark  peak  of  the  Bartlett  Hay- 
stack, the  burnt  ridge  of  Tremont,  and  the  square-sided  Green's  Cliff. 
Chocorua  is  over  the  gap  between  Table  and  Bear,  showing  stately  white 
peaks;  Paugus  lifts  its  slow  curve  over  the  Haystack;  black-domed  Pas- 
saconaway  is  over  Tremont;  Whiteface  is  on  the  r.  of  Passaconaway ;  and 
the  sierra  of  Tripyramid  is  at  the  apparent  end  of  the  Saco  Valley,  over 
Green's  Cliff.  The  blue  lines  of  the  Ossipee  Range  are  farither  away. 
The  Nancy  Range  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mt. -Washington -River  glen,  and  over 
it  is  Sandwich  Dome,  indenting  the  horizon  with  its  slow  curve,  and  bear- 
ing the  Sachem  Peak  on  its  r.  end.  Then  come  the  noble  peaks  of  Carri- 
gain  and  Hancock,  with  Osceola  and  Tecumseh  through  the  gap  between 
them.  Clinton  and  Jackson  lie  to  the  S.  W.,  in  the  Presidential  Range, 
with  the  sharp  head  of  Willey  nearly  over  them ;  and  to  the  r.  the  adjacent 
plateaa  of  Franklin  lies  toward  the  round  top  of  Pleasant,  over  which  is 
Field,  continuous  with  Willey  and  overlooked  by  Mts.  Bond  and  Guj'ot, 
whence  the  long  ridge  of  the  S.  and  N.  Twins  runs  to  the  r.  Nearly  over 
the  1.  of  Mt.  Bond  is  Moosilauke,  with  the  Coolidge,  Potash,  and  Flume 
Mts.  to  the  r. ;  and  farther  N.  are  Mts.  Liberty,  Llncoltv.^  «tv\\iaS."W3^NXfc> 
lifting  their  'sharp  and  distant  peaka  over  Ml.  Tom, — Vafeis^xXfeXi^v^'^^^'^'* 
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AnniioiioosTic  Valley,  in  which  are  seen  the  Fabjan  and  White-Mr nntain 
Hooseft,  the  knolls  called  the  Sngar  Loaves,  and  Mt.  Hale,  N.  of  the  Twins. 
Mt  Agassiz  and  part  of  Bethlehem  and  Littleton  villages  are  beyond;  and 
the  Dalton  Mt.  is  farther  away,  towards  the  long  line  of  the  Vermont 
mountains.  On  the  r.'are  the  dense  woods  of  Beech  Hill  and  Cherry  Mt., 
on  the  latter  of  which  a  dark  peak  rises  towards  the  N. ;  and  the  shaggy 
sides  of  Deception  are  nearer.  Farther  towards  the  N.  are  Mts.  Prospect 
and  Pleasant,  with  the  village  of  Lancaster;  and  then  come  the  white 
houses  of  Jefferson  Hill,  under  Mt.  Starr  King,  and  with  the  long  lines  of 
the  Pilot  Eange  on  the  r. 

The  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  are  two  tiny  tarns  in  the  depression  between 
Mts.  Washington  and  Monroe,  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Their  basins  were 
excavated  by  the  great  drift  current,  and  the  glacial  scratches  are  found  in 
their  vicinity  and  for  200  ft.  above.  The  Ammonoosuc  takes  its  rise  here, 
and  falls  over  2,000  ft.  in  the  first  3  M.  of  its  course.  The  larger  pond 
covers  about  |  of  an  acre,  and  is  of  an  oval  shape,  with  deep,  cold,  trans- 
parent, and  sweet  waters,  and  a  bottom  of  rock  and  gravel.  There  is  a 
small  spring  at  the  S.  E.  angle.  The  other  pond  is  smaller,  and  is  some- 
what boggy. 

The  Lakes  of  the  Clonds  were  obf>eryed  bj  Thomas  Gorges,  in  1642,  and  he 
thought  that  they  formed  the  sourre  of  the  Connecticut  River.  They  'were  visited 
bv  the  Lancaster  explorers  in  1820,  and  then  the  larger  received  the  name  of  ELue 
Pond.  When  the  Rev  S.  J.  May  made  the  ascent,  he  found  the  name  of  Washing" 
teiCs  Punch  Bowl  attached  to  this  lake.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  may  be  found 
the  willows  and  alpine  birch,  the  alpine  violet  and  .bistort  and  cranberry,  JAnnaa 
boreeUiSj  the  common  harebell,  and  numerous  other  species  of  plants. 

There  are  pretty  cascades  on  the  3'oung  Ammonoosuc  River,  about  ^ 

M.  below  the  lakes,  but  the  route  thither  is  difficult    They  have  also  been 

visited  by  leaving  the  railroad  train  on  Jacob's  Ladder,  crossing  the  slides, 

and  ascending  the  first  brook.    The  lower  part  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Bavine 

still  awaits  an  explorer. 

84.    Honnt  Madison 

is  6,865  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  8,788  ft.  above  the  Glen  House.  It  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  views  from  the  Glen  House  and  Gorham,  and 
other  points  on  the  N.  and  W.  Starr  King  bestowed  upon  it  the  epithets 
of  *•  the  Narcissus  of  the  range  "  and  "  the  Apollo  of  the  highlands," 
calling  it  also  **  beautiful,  clear,  symmetrical,  proud,  charming,  gigantic," 
and  "  of  feminine  symmetry." 

The  summit  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  8-4  rods  long,  from 

which  long  and  ponderous  flanks  descend  toward  the  Peabody  and  Moose 

Rivers  and  the  Great  Gulf.    Five  ravines  head  into  its  sides,  cutting  in 

deepljr  on  either  flank  of  the  ridges.   TYft  \xpv«T  ipw\ft  q^  VV^xft^sxwvtaln  are 

BbovB  the  forests,  though  below  the  dlBttlcX,  Yaiovii  \.o  i«X\«tCi:v%\&  ^  ^^ 
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alpine  region.  They  are  covered  with  ragged  fragments  of  weather-beaten 
rock,  among  which  nestle  a  few  rare  flowers. 

*♦  The  View.  —  Nearly  S.  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Great  Gulf  is 
the  Ledge,  on  Mt.  Washington,  above  and  below  which  are  the  long  lines 
of  the  spur  which  trends  downward  from  the  Summit  House  towards  the 
Glen  House.  Parts  of  the  winding  white  stripe  of  the  carriage-road  are 
seen,  and  to  the  r.  of  and  below  the  summit  is  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf. 
Next  comes  the  rough  ridge  of  Clay,  with  the  deep  ravine  on  the  N.  The 
noble  pyramid  of  Adams  is  about  1^  M.  distant,  hiding  Jefferson,  with  ser- 
rated cliffs  descending  towards  the  Great  Gulf,  and  a  long  battlemented 
ridge  approaching  Madison.  Above  the  r.  flank  of  Adams  is  the  long 
black  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.,  over  whose  highest  point  are  the  highlands  of 
Fayston,  Vermont,  with  the  Adirondack  peak  of  Mt.  Marcy  beyond,  and 
a  trifle  to  the  r.  To  the  r.  of  Cherry  iii  the  village  of  Whitefield,  beyond 
Island  Pond,  with  the  long  low  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  over  it.  Over  White- 
field,  and  but  a  trifle  N.  of  W.,  is  the  stately  and  distant  peak  of  Mt. 
Mansfield,  the  chief  of  the  Green  Mts.  Cherry  Pond  is  to  the  r.  of  and 
near  Whitefield,  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Pond  and  Hills  are  on  the  r.  of 
Dalton  Mt.,  with  Mt.  Niles  and  Mt.  Tug  beyond,  and  the  rugged  line  of 
Sterling  Mt.  low  down  on  the  horizon.  The  eye  now  follows  the  course 
of  the  Israel's-River  Valley  to  the  low  rounded  tops  of  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant,  below  Lancaster,  over  which  are  the  Umpire  and  Burke  Mts.,  and 
the  Victory  Hills;  and  Jay  Peak  lifts  its  dim  point  far  away  on  the  N.  W. 

The  white  houses  of  Jefferson  Hill  are  seen  much  nearer  at  hand,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  over  whose  long  and  wooded  S.  slope  is  a  part  of 
Lancaster.  Nearly  over  Lancaster,  out  in  Vermont,  are  the  Cow  and  Bum- 
side  Mts.  of  Guildhall,  Mt.  Seneca,  and  East-Haven  Mt.;  and  then  the 
sharply  cut-off  Mt.  Hor,  at  Willoughby  Lake,  with  the  Westmore  Hay- 
stack on  its  r.  Between  the  two  last  is  the  distant  peak  of  Owl's  Head, 
at  Lake  Memphremagog.  To  the  N.  W.,  across  the  Moose-River  Valley, 
are  the  dark  Randolph  and  Pliny  ranges,  covered  with  forests,  and  cul- 
minating at  Mt.  Starr  King,  over  which  is  Owl's  Head.  The  Pilot  Range 
is  to  the  r.,  and  runs  far  to  the  N.  with  a  long  line  of  dark  and  wooded 
peaks.  The  wilderness-bound  lake  of  the  Pond  of  Safety  is  but  a  few 
miles  away,  above  the  Randolph  Mts. ;  and  nearly  over  them,  far  away, 
are  the  mountains  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch  in  Brunswick,  to  the  r.  of 
which  is  the  distant  Pinnacle  Mt.,  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Canada. 
Over  the  three  chief  peaks  of  the  Pilot  Range  is  the  long  Bqwback  Mt., 
in  Stratford.'  The  round  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  about  N.  N. 
W.,  with  the  Stratford  Mt.  behind,  and  Long  Mt.  extending  to  the  r., 
back  of  which  is  the  peak  of  Mt  Whitcomb.  Mill  Mt.,  near  Stark  is 
on  the  r.  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  and  farther  to  the  r.  are  Greew'%  \i^^<^  ^xs^^ 
Deer  Mt  A  little  E.  of  N.,  over  the  neaxet  Cx^&ciCoX.  tmv^,  >»»  ^^^^>Jt 
Pond,  near  W.  Milan,  over  which  is  Pat,\«ic«i  Y«»5s.^\Tl^^5^^^^^^'^'^ 
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the  DixvUle  Mts.  farther  oat,  on  the  1.  Head  Pond,  hi  Berlin,  is  next 
Been,  far  over  which  are  Mt.  Pisgah  and  Mt.  Carmel,  the  latter  being  on 
the  Maine  border,  near  the  Canada  line. 

Farther  to  the  E.  is  a  long  extent  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  in  which 
appear  the  white  villages  of  Berlin  Falls  and  Milan,  with  Mt.  Forist  and 
the  Milan  Hills  near  them,  and  the  Chickwolnepy  range  beyond.  In  the 
far  distance,  in  the  narrow  arc  of  the  horizon  between  Mt.  Carmel  and 
the  view-line  prolonged  over  Milan,  are  the  Diamond  Peaks,  the  Half- 
Moon  Mt.,  the  sharp  spire  of  Mt.  Dustan  (N.  W.  of  Umbagog),  and  the  bare 
and  rounded  summit  of  Aziscoos,  with  the  Magalloway  Mts.  beyond  and 
on  the  W.  Over  Milan  and  Berlin  Falls  is  the  distant  glimmer  of  Lake  Um- 
bagog, with  Lakes  Welokenebacook  and  Moosetocmagnntic  beyond,  over 
which  appears  a  long  line  of  lofty  nameless  peaks  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maine.  Nearly  N.  £.,  at  a  great  distance,  is  Mt.  Bigelow,  showing  a 
sharp  peak  near  the  centre  of  a  ridge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Pierce- 
Pond  Mts.,  and  then  the  view  rests  on  the  cloven  top  of  Saddleback  and 
the  uneven  peaks  of  Mt.  Abraham.  Nearer  than  these,  but  in  the  same 
direction,  are  the  Bear-River  White  Cap  and  Speckled  Mt ,  at  the  Grafton 
Notch.  Following  over  the  rocky  ridges,  beyond  a  part  of  Gorham  which 
is  visible  close  at  hand,  the  view-line  reaches  Goose-Eye,  its  highest  part 
cutting  the  sky,  and  the  mountains  of  Byron  appearing  over  its  ridges. 

The  eye  now  rests  gladly  on  the  beautiful  green  meadows  of  the  Andros- 
coggin, through  which  the  river  winds  in  a  series  of  exquisitely  graceful 
curves.  Back  of  white  Gorham,  beyond  Pine  Mt.,  is  the  rugged  crest  of 
Mt.  Hayes,  over  which  are  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap  and  the  fine  dis- 
tant peak  of  Mt.  Blue,  in  Avon.  The  farms  of  Shelburne  and  Gilead  are 
farther  down  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  with  Baldcap  and  Mt.  Ingalls  just 
to  the  N.,  and  Puzzle  Mt.  and  the  Rumford  White  Cap  beyond.  A  little 
N.  of  E.,  down  the  valley,  are  the  white  houses  of  Bethel,  around  which 
rise  many  hills. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  neighboring  summits  across  the  Peabody  Glen, 
that  to  the  N.  being  Moriah,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Imp.  Then  come  the 
high  and  formidable  peaks  of  Mt.  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  marked  by 
a  siide  on  the  S. ;  and  across  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  is  Wild- 
Cat,  with  a  long  and  curving  ridge.  The  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House 
rise  at  the  apparent  junction  of  the  Carter  and  Pinkham  Notches.  Oyer 
these  ranges  stretches  a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  extending  to  the  ^ 
mountains  of  Waterford,  Norway,  and  Paris  Hill.  The  rocky  top  of 
Koyce  is  over  Imp,  and  the  white  crests  of  Baldface  are  over  the  Carter 
Dome.  Much  farther  away  in  this  direction  are  long  reaches  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  thought  that  a  part  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen  in  this  direction,  towards 
wbicb  are  several  mountains  of  Brownfield  and  the  Saddleback  Mt.  in 
Baldwin.  Over  the  r.  of  Wild-Cat  \8  iVve  '^.  ^^^k  of  Double-Head,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  gracefal  pyramid  oCBAaraM^^mNSo^  \\a  «tQ^\i\\i^>Mi\s3w. 
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Aboat  S.  S.  E.  is  N.  Conway,  standing  whitely  out  in  the  pleasant  Saco 
Valley,  and  flanked  by  the  Ledges  on  the  W.,  with  Walker's  Pond  beyond. 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  low  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  with  the  fine  peak  of 
Moat  Mt.  beyond,  and  a  part  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  far  away  on 
the  horizon.  Nearly  S.,  over  the  E.  flank  of  Washington,  it  is  thought 
that  the  white  crest  of  Chocorua  may  be  seen. 

85.  Monnt  Adams 

is  5,794  ft.  high,  or  about  500  ft.  lower  than  Mt.  Washington.  Although  it 
is  the  second  mountain  in  New  England  in  respect  to  altitude,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  no  other  in  picturesque  grandeur  and  bold  alpine  character,  on 
account  of  its  sharp  and  slender  peak  and  of  the  profound  ravines  which 
traverse  its  flanks.  As  seen  from  most  points  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  symmetrical  p3rramid,  rising  from  a  high  and  narrow  ridge  and 
flanked  by  bold  crags.  There  are  no  ledges  on  its  summit,  but  a  heap 
of  frost-broken  fragments  of  rock.  It  is  doubtful  whether  its  summit 
was  ever  attacked  by  the  grinding  and  erosive  power  of  the  glaciers,  the 
evidence  being  in  favor  of  its  immunity.  The  main  peak  is  flanked  on 
the  N.  by  a  minor  summit,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  a  long  rocky  ridge. 

This  peak  may  be  reached  either  by  the  route  over  Madison  (see  Route 
90),  or  by  its  reverse,  as  taken  to  the  N.  from  Washington.  The  march 
from  Washington  to  Adams  and  back  will  require  a  long  and  clear  day, 
because,  though  the  distance  is  short,  a  line  of  high  peaks  must  be  crossed 
on  the  way.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  ascending  King's  Ravine,  a  very 
difficult  mode  of  access  (see  Route  75).  The  new  path  opened  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  1876,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  way  to  reach  the  crest 
of  Mt.  Adams  (see  Route  90). 

There  are  three  distinct  ridges  running  N.  W.  from  Mt.  Adams,  of  which 
the  flrst  forms,  with  Madison,  the  Madison  Ravine;  the  second  (called 
NoweWs  Ridge)  and  the  first  enclose  King's  Ravine;  and  the  third,  with 
the  Castellated  Ridge  of  Jeflerson,  encloses  the  Ravine  of  the  Castles, 
across  whose  outlet  is  the  bold  foot-hill  of  Mt.  Bowman. 

Starr  King  gave  the  name  of  John  Quiney  Adams  to  the  rampart-like  crest  ^ich 
lies  between  the  main  peak  of  Mt.  Adams  and  Mt.  Madison,  at  the  head  of  King's 
Ravine ;  and  Prof.  Ilitchcock  applies  the  name  nf  Mt.  Quiney  Adams  to  a  lesser 
peak  on  the  S.  of  the  highest  crest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  minor  crags  merit 
separate  names,  but  if  they  do  the  similarity  of  those  aforementioned,  as  applied  to 
diiforenfe  points,  is  liable  to  create  confusion. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  fiict  that  the  names  of  Mts.  Adams 
and  JeSerson  were  transposed  on  Bond's  map  and  on  falling's  Co5s-County  map, 
and  many  still  believe  that  Adams  is  next  to  W^ashington.  The  report  of  the  I^an- 
caster  party  that  named  the  peaks  (published  in  1828)  distinctly  states  that  "  Mt. 
Adams  is  known  by  its  sharp  terminating  peak ;  and  Mt.  Jefferson  is  situated 
between"  Y^ashington  and  Adams. 

•*  FriHn  the  top  of  this  pyramid  of  Adams,  whose  tqcVa  «.t%  %o\k»ajii  w\Wvi^sa»k 
that  it  would  be  scarce^  possible  to  make  a  hoTse-palYi  to  x^.  It^m  >i}sv%  ^  vAK^^x^'«^ 
caioed  ghriooB  rSewa  of  the  northern  country  ,—t\\«Yje«v^x.Vlw\  Yo\Yfcxvxvi  "^s^^^*^^^™. 
lonfy  Anat  aad  uplanda  of  Bandolph  and  a«lfenoiit  O^  Vau%  tkoxOX^A.  ^>i«^>»  ^^ 
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the  Andnwcofi^n, making  a  right  angle  at  the  Lary  Farm,  the  Pond  of  Safety,  on 
the  N  side  of  the  Piioc  Hills,  and  Unibagog,  Richardson  Lake,  and  Moosetocmagun* 
tie,  whose  dreamy  waters,  framed  by  the  unbroken  wilderness,  are  stocked  with 
portly  trout,  and  haunted  by  droyes  of  moose."    (Starr  King.) 

**  TTie  View,  —  W.  of  S.,  about  4  M.  distant,  is  the  Summit  House  on  Mt. 
Washington,  with  the  Chandler  Bidge  below  on  the  1.,  and  the  long  N.  E. 
spur  trending  away  to  the  Glen  House,  with  parts  of  the  carriage-road. 
Below  are  the  dark  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf,  from  which  long  and  shallow 
ravines  run  up  to  Washington.  On  the  r.  slope  parts  of  the  railroad  and 
the  tanks  are  seen;  and  the  low  humps  of  Mt.  Clay  close  in  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Gulf.  About  S.  W.,  and  1^  M.  distant,  is  the  ragged  and  massive 
crest  of  Jefferson,  with  narrow  slides  towards  Adams,  and  vast  brown  and 
gray  ledges  along  its  upper  courses.  Portions  of  the  S.  W.  peaks  may  be 
visible,  though  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  Editor's  field-notes  from 
Adams.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  Washington,  and  far  away,  is  the  ridge  of 
Tripyramid,  on  whose  r.  is  the  round  swell  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the 
*^  Sachem  Peak  on  its  r.  flank.  Then  comes  the  imposing  peak  of  Carri- 
gain,  with  gracefully  rounded  crests  and  their  sharp  slopes  to  the  enclosed 
ravine.  Hancock  appears  from  behind  Carrigain ;  and  the  rolling  peaks 
of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh  are  far  beyond.  Through  the  gap  between  Clay 
and  Jefferson  is  the  brown-sided  Willey,  sloping  to  the  S.,  with  Mt.  Field 
on  the  r.  and  continuous.  Far  away  over  Willey  is  Mt.  Cardigan;  and 
several  distant  and  unrecognizable  peaks  loom  up  beyond  Field. 

On  the  r.  of  Jefferson  is  the  distant  sharp  spire  of  Liberty,  with  the  high 
and  house-crowned  ridge  of  Moosilauke  still  beyond.  Mts.  Bond  and 
Guyot  and  the  Twins  are  nearer,  the  N.  Twin  being  marked  by  a  white 
slide;  and  over  them  appear  the  pinnacle  of  Lincoln,  the  yellowish  ledges 
of  Lafayette  (falling  to  the  r.),  the  rounded  heads  of  Mts.  Cannon  and 
Kinsman,  and  the  sharp  nearer  crest, of  Haystack.  Mt.  Hale  is  still  nearer, 
and  the  Landaff  and  Lisbon  hills  are  clustered  bej'ond.  The  Deception 
and  Dartmouth  ranges  of  wooded  highlands  are  below  the  ridge  towards 
Jefferson.  The  hotels  of  Bethlehem  are  plainly  seen  over  Beech  Hill,  with 
Mt.  Agassiz  behind.  In  the  W.  are  the  double  lines  of  the  Green  Mts.  of 
Vermont  and  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  seen  nearly  in  the  same 
relations  as  from  Mt.  Washington  (see  Route  95).  Due  W.,and  but  a  few 
miles  distant,  is  the  long  black  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt,  with  small  clearings 
on  its  sides,  rising  over  the  lower  knolls  of  Adams.  Over  its  1.,  and  r.  of 
Bethlehem,  is  Littleton,  flanked  by  rolling  hills;  and  Camel's  Hump  U 
over  its  higher  part  (with  Marcy  on  the  1.,  and  farther  away).  Beyond 
the  glimmer  of  the  Cherry  and  Island  Ponds  is  the  white  village  of  White- 
field,  back  of  which  rises  the  long,  low,  and  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.,  witli 
3ft,  Man8lie)d  looking  over  it  far  away.  A  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Is  eeeiijust  to  the  r.,  with  Mt.  NUes  beyond,  and  Mt.  Tug  over  the  Lnnen- 
but^  Heights.  Down  the  populous  'vaWcy  oi  Iswi^J? ^'KvNct  m^  ^^  x^^uvded 
^ts,  Profpect  and  Pleasant,  near  "Lancaatet,  onwc  ^YaOci  m»  ^J^^NViXarj 
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Hills  and  Burke  Mt.  To  the  1.  of  the  Martin-Meadow  Ponds  is  the  high 
hamlet  of  Lunenburg,  with  the  lofty  Lowell  and  Belvidere  Mts.  far  beyond. 
To  the  r.  of  Prospect,  in  the  distance,  is  the  sharp  Willoughby  Notch,  be- 
tween Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance,  in  which  lies  Willoughby  Lake.  To  the 
1.  is  the  remoter  point  of  Jay  Peak,  and  the  Westmore  Haystack  is  on 
the  r.  About  N.  W.,  not  many  miles  away,  is  Mt.  Starr  King,  marked  by 
a  small  diagonal  slide  near  the  central  peak ;  and  on  its  1.,  over  the  near 
white  building  of  the  Mt.-Adams  House,  is  the  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill, 
above  and  beyond  which  is  the  large  village  of  Lancaster.  Far  away  over 
Lancaster  is  the  rounded  top  of  Owl's  Head,  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake 
Memphremagog,  with  Mt.  Orford  to  the  r. ;  and  nearer,  on  this  line,  are 
Mt.  Seneca  and  East  Mt.  Over  the  r.  of  Starr  King  is  the  Smuggler's 
Notch,  in  Brunswick,  with  high  Canadian  peaks  beyond. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  near  and  wooded  Randolph  range  and  on 
to  the  blue  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  over  whose  highest  peaks  ap- 
pear the  Bowback  and  Sugar-Loaf  Mts.  The  white  domes  of  the  Percy 
Peaks  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  over  the  Pilots,  with  Stratford  Mt.  behind 
and  the  Long  Mt  of  Odell  to  the  r.,  overlooked  by  Mt.  Whitcomb. 
Parts  of  the  Stark  and  W.  Milan  valleys  are  seen  in  this  direction,  on 
the  r.  of  the  Pilots,  and  connected  with  them  are  the  heights  of  Green's 
Ledge  and  Deer  Mt.  Due  N.  is  Patience  Peak,  in  Millsfield,  beyond 
which  are  the  Dixville  and  Magalloway  Ranges,  with  the  remote  crest 
of  Mt.  Megantic,  near  Megantic  Lake.  The  Crescent  range  is  now  seen, 
near  at  hand  below,  under  Head  Pond;  nearly  over  which,  far  away  over 
Odell  and  the  Dartmouth-College  Grant,  are  Mts.  Pisgah  and  Carmel,with 
Saddle  Hill  and  Mt.  Nicolet  still  farther  off,  on  the  Maine-Canada  bor- 
der. The  weary  eyes  now  rest  on  the  adjacent  Androscoggin  Valley, 
running  N.  from  Gorham  (with  Mt.  Hayes  behind)  to  the  white  villages  of 
Berlin  Falls.(with  Mt.  Forist  on  the  1.)  and  Milan  (with  the  Milan  Hills  on 
the  1.).  Through  these  pleasant  meadows  the  river  flows  peacefully,  in 
long  bright  curves.  Over  the  1.  of  Milan  is  Mt.  Dustan ;  and  over  its  r.  is 
Lake  Umbagog,  with  the  Rangeley  Lakes  beyond,  and  the  great  Mt.  Azis- 
coos  over  it.  The  view  now  passes  over  Mt.  Madison,  and  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  view  from  that  peak  (see  page  212)  as  far  around  as  Mt. 
Wild-Cat.  Nearly  S.  E.  through  the  Carter  Notch  (near  the  Glen  House) 
is  Mt  Pleasant,  a  long  ridge  crowned  by  a  hotel,  directly  over  which 
the  city  of  Portland  is  visible,  beyond  the  bright  sheen  of  Sebago  Lake. 
The  Upper  Moose  Pond  and  Long  Pond  are  over  the  1.  of  Pleasant,  and 
Loveweirs  Pond  is  on  the  r.  near  Fryeburg  and  in  line  with  Saddle- 
back Mt  in  Baldwin.  A  great  expanse  of  Western  Maine,  bordered 
by  the  dim  sea,  is  visible  in  this  direction.  Nearly  over  a  little  notch  in 
Wild-Cat  is  Double-Head,  with  the  fine  pyramid  of  K\««^'ax^  <s^  >Xa.  ^  .^ 
crowned  by  a  house,  and  loommg  over  TYionv  lAX..  TY^ft  ^x^«tv  >ftXJs&  ^sK. 
ConwAjr  Appear  beyond;  and  the  Eagle  Mta.  run  do-^ti  ttom^OcAT.  «s^^  ^sS. 
10 
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Wild-Cat.  The  rich  Saco  Valley  next  appears,  with  the  white  villages  of 
Lower  Bartlett,  N.  Conway,  and  Conway,  the  Ledges,  and  "Walker's 
Pood,  the  vista  being  closed  by  the  Green  Mt  in  Effingham.  On  the  r.  is 
Moat  Mt.,  over  which  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lake;  and  Copple  Crown  Mt. 
is  far  away  toward  the  S. 

86.   Mount  Jefferson 

is  5,714  fl.  high,  or  80  ft.  lower  than  Adams,  735  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the 

S.,  and  775  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  N.    The  dull  gray  of  the  rocks  on  the 

N.  is  relieved  by  many  blocks  of  white  quartz;  and  on  the  S.  is  the  long 

grassy  slope  of  the  Monticello  Lawn.     There  are  two  peaks  of  nearly 

equal  height,  lying  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.,  with  a  minor  nubble  towards 

Adams.    The  E.  side  falls  sharply  off  into  fhe  Great  Gulf,  but  on  the  W. 

and  N.  W.  longer  spurs  make  out,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  CaUeUattd 

Midge,  whose  vast  crags  resemble  the  walls  of  a  battered  fortress.    In  the 

depressions  S.  E.  of  the  mam  peak  snow  remains  until  July.    The  profile 

of  the  Sentinel  is  to  the  W.  of  the  main  peak. 

The  old  Lancaster  trail  fonneriy  led  oyer  the  flanks  of  JeflSarson,  learing  the  Jef- 
ferson rotd  a  little  way  £.  of  the  Mt-Adams  House.  It  has  been  long  discontinued, 
and  is  now  overgrown.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Channing  and  E.  E.  Hale  ascended  this  peak 
In  1842,  bv  the  rarine  of  Israel's  Rirer.  The  present  ways  of  access  are  described 
in  Boute  90.  The  top  of  Jefferson  may  be  visited  in  little  more  than  a  half-day 
from  the  Summit  House  (including  the  letum). 

*  7%e  View,  —  Toward  the  S.  E.  is  the  vast  mass  of  Washington,  with 
its  roads  and  hotel,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  Great  Gulf.  Clay  is 
below,  over  which  is  the  distant  Ossipee  Range;  and  above  the  slope  be- 
tween Clay  and  Monroe  are  the  round-headed  Paugus  and  the  black- 
pointed  Bartlett  Haystack,  with  Tremont  and  dark-domed  Passaconaway 
nearly  over  Monroe.  The  white  knoll  of  Potash  is  at  the  foot  of  Passacon- 
away, and  on  the  r.  is  the  split  summit  of  Whiteface.  The  lower  terrace 
of  Franklin  is  on  the  r.  of  Monroe,  with  Green*s  Cliff  over  and  beyond  it, 
and  the  serrated  ridge  of  Tripyramid  to  the  r.  Farther  away,  to  the  r.,  is 
the  great  curve  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Over  the  near  dome  of  Pleasant  is 
the  Nancy  Range,  and  the  peaks  of  Jackson  and  Webster  are  on  the  1.  of 
Pleasant,  with  Clinton  on  the  r.,  over  which-  looms  the  lofty  Carrigain, 
beyond  the  Nancy  Range.  Hancock  is  on  the  r.  of  Carrigain,  and  over 
it  peer  the  distant  crests  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh.  Above  the  dark  forests 
towards  the  Notch  towers  the  sharply  cut-off  Mt  Willey,  with  Mts.  Field 
and  Tom  descending  to  the  N.  To  the  r.  of  Willey  is  the  remote  Mt.  Car- 
digan; and  the  rounded  Mt.  Willard  is  over  against  Willey.  The  Loon- 
Pond  Mts.  appear  over  Willey;  Mt.  Carr  is  far  away  over  Field;  and  the 
round  ridges  of  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  Tom.  On  the  r.  of  Bond  is 
Jfr.  Flume,  to  the  r.  of  which  are  Oie  \v\gVv  v^mXs  oC  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and 
lf^yett0f  with  Hoosilauke's  long  ridge  ovw  \A\>ctX'5^>i\i^^.'\>N\\v  >MAsst 
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Lafayette,  and  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.,  with  a  slide-striped  side.  Mt.  Hale 
and  the  Sugar  Loaves  are  just  to  the  S.  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley ;  and 
the  view  then  passes  out  over  the  white  Fabyan  House  and  the  village  of 
Bethlehem  to  Mt.  Agassiz,  Sugar  Hill,  the  heights  of  Landafif  and  Lisbon, 
Mt.  Gardner,  and  the  village  and  hills  of  Littleton.  Camel's  Hump  is  far 
beyond,  due  W.  The  wilderness-ranges  of  Mts.  Deception  and  Dartmouth 
then  fill  the  foreground,  with  the  long  dark  Cherry  Mt.  over  them,  marked 
by  the  pedk  of  Owl's  Head  on  its  r.  end,  while  beyond  are  the  ponds  and 
village  of  Whitefield,  backed  by  Dalton  Mt.  Over  the  I.  of  Dalton  are 
Elmore  Mt.  and  Mt.  Mansfield,  far  away  on  the  horizon;  and  over  the  r. 
are  Mt.  Niles,  the  Umpire  and  Burke  Mts.,  and  the  Lowell  Mtg.  Nearly 
over  Cherry  Pond  and  close  to  the  r.  of  Dalton  Mt.  are  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant,  with  Lancaster  village  to  the  r.,  and  the  Cow  and  Bumside  Mts. 
beyond.  Still  farther  away  in  this  direction  are  the  peaks  about  Wil- 
loughby  Lake,  the  Westmore  Haystack,  the  remote  Jay  Peak  (to  the  1.), 
and  Owl's  Head  and  Orford  Mts.,  near  Lake  Memphremagog.  The  view 
now  rests  on  the  nearer  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill 
at  its  foot,  below  Lancaster;  and  to  the  r.  extends  the  great  group  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  over  which  are  seen  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  the  Bowback  and 
Stratford  Mts.,  and  the  mountains  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  foreground,  towards  and  r.  of  Starr  King,  are  the  densely 
wooded  Pliny  and  Randolph  ranges;  and  on  the  r.  of  the  Pilots  are  Deer 
Mt.  and  Green's  Ledge. 

(The  Editor  was  prevented  firom  getting  the  view  between  N.  and  E.  by  a  massfva 
cloud  which  came  down  on  Jefferson  during  his  visit,  and  remained  throaghout  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  view  from  Jefferson  in  these  directions  is  not  essentially  difi^r- 
ent  from  that  from  Adams,  except  in  so  far  as  the  noble  peak  of  Adams  itself,  rising 
near  at  hand,  eclipses  Madison  and  many  of  the  mountains  in  that  direction  )  To 
the  S.  £.  the  view  includes  Long  Pond  and  Sebago  Lake,  with  the  long  ridge  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  surmounted  by  a  hotel.  Orer  the  r.  end  of  this  ridge  the  city  ofPortland 
is  visible.  A  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  bordered  by  the  ocean,  is  seen  in  this 
direction,  and  thence  N.  to  the  Canadian  frontier.  The  view  towards  Kiarsarge, 
Double-Iiead,  and  the  Saco  Valley  is  closed  by  the  massive  N.  B.  flanks  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington,- which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  *  Castellated  Bidge  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  from  Mt  Jefferson,  ^d 

may  be  visited  in  about  4  hrs.  from  the  main  peak  and  return.    But  little 

underbrush  is  met  on  the  way,  the  course  lying  over  rocky  slopes.    The 

ridge  is  but  6-20  yards  wide  along  its  crest,  falling  away  gradually  on  the 

W.,  and  faced  with  formidable  precipices  on  the  £.  The  Castles  are  about 

\h  hrs.  march  from  the  peak  of  Jefferson,  and  are  three  in  number,  the 

central  one  being  the  largest,  and  the  northern  one  the  most  sharply  cut. 

They  consist  of  lofty  piles  of  rock,  with  nearly  perpendicular  sides ;  and 

support  Ininor  crags  which  resemble  turrets  and  battlements  (shown  in  a 

picture  on  page  881,  in  The  White  HUU).    They  can  be  scaled,  though 

with  difficulty.    The  Bavine  of  the  Castks  is  wild,  stee^^  tQC^s.^  ^  «xA^«^ 

watered. 
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87.  IToTiiit  Clay 

is  close  to  Mt.  Washington  on  the  N.  W.  and  forms  the  precipitous  head  of 
the  Great  Gulf.  It  is  5,553  ft.  high,  or  only  136  fL  higher  than  the  gap 
towards  the  S. ;  and  consists  of  a  long  ridge  on  which  rise  three  well- 
marked  hummocks,  whereon  is  exhibited  a  fine  regularity  of  stratification. 
"  The  humps  of  Clay  "  are  formidable  to  travellers  on  the  long  march  from 
Randolph,  since  they  have  to  be  ascended  in  order  over  steep  acclivities. 
They  may  easily  be  visited  in  a  half-day  from  the  Summit  House.  The 
view  of  the  Great  Gulf  from  this  ridge  is  very  impressive.  The  peaks  are 
low  and  steep-sided,  and  the  hollows  between  them  are  carpeted  with 
tough  sedges.  The  N.  peak  is  the  highest,  and  from  it  the  following 
view  is  taken.  The  route  to  Clay  diverges  frofn  the  second  tank  on  the 
railway. 

*  The  View.  —  Mt.  Washington  is  seen  close  at  hand,  in  all  its  vastness, 
with  the  Summit  House,  the  great  N.  W.  and  N.  £.  flanks,  and  parts  of 
the  carriage-road  and  railway.  Between  the  S.  peak  of  Clay  and  Mon- 
roe are  the  dark  cone  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  the  round  head  of  Paugus, 
and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range.  The  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway  ap- 
pears over  Monroe ;  and  the  cloven  crest  of  Whiteface  is  between  Monroe 
and  Little  Monroe.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  sierra  of  Tripyramid, 
with  the  long  swell  of  Sandwich  Dome  on  its  r.  Below  Monroe  is  Frank- 
lin's level  top,  over  which  is  the  Nancy  Range,  and  far  away  to  the  1. 
(nearly  above  Paugus)  is  Mt.  Belknap,  over  the  visible  gleam  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  A  few  miles  away,  on  the  Presidential  Range,  is  the 
high  dome  of  Pleasant,  flanked  by  Jackson  and  Webster  on  the  1.  and 
Clinton  on  the  r.  Over  its  1.  is  the  imposing  crest  of  Carrigain,  with  Han- 
cock over  the  r.  flank  of  Clinton,  and  the  low  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Tecum- 
Beh  far  away  beyond.  Low  down  on  the  horizon  is  Cardigan,  over  the  r. 
of  Hancock.  The  sharp  S.  flank  of  Willey  is  beyond  the  Notch,  with 
Field  and  Tom  continuous  to  the  r.,  Willard  below  the  1.  of  Field,  the  ra- 
vine of  Beecher*8  Cascades  on  the  r.,  and  a  long  granite  ridge  (forest-clad) 
running  N.  towards  the  Fabyan  House,  including  Mt.  Andalusite  and  Mt. 
Rosebrook.  Far  away  over  Field  is  Mt.  Carr;  and  the  round  tops  of  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  the  gap  between  Field  and  Tom,  with  the 
peaks  of  Flume  and  Liberty  beyond ;  and  the  high  ridge  of  Moosilauke 
closes  the  vista.  To  the  r.  of  Bond  is  the  S.  Twin  Mt:,  over  which  are 
the  sharp  spire  of  Lincoln  and  the  sierra  of  Lafayette.  N.  Twin  is  on 
the  r.  of  Lafayette,  below,  and  has  a  slide  on  its  side;  and  near  its  N.  end 
are  Mt.  Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves.  The  view  now  traverses  a  great  area 
of  the  Ammonoosnc  Valley,  from  the  Marshfield  station  and  the  white 
Fubyan  House  to  Bethlehem  (with  Mt.  Agassiz  near)  and  Littleton.  Mt 
Gardner  appears  on  the  S.  of  LVttkloiv,  ».wd  %m^t  HUl  and  the  Landaff 
hif^ilaadB  are  also  seen.    In  tkve  ioiepoxm^  \&  >5ci^  ^e^ti  i^tsax  ^\2«3gl 
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sweeps  up  to  the  well-marked  peak  of  Deception,  over  whose  1.  is  Beech 
Hill,  while  Cherry  Mt.  commences  on  the  r.  and  ascends  on  the  N.  to  the 
peak  of  OwPs  Head.  Under  the  highest  part  of  Cherry  is  Mt.  Dartmouth, 
and  Mt.  Mitten  is  farther  to  the  r.  Over  the  r.  of  Cherry  is  Dalton 
Mt.,  with  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant  on  the  r. ;  and  the  great  line  of  the 
Green  Mts.  of  Vermont  is  beyond.  The  white  village  of  Jefferson  Hill 
appears  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  the  blue  cluster  of  the  Pilot 
Range  farther  to  the  r. 

The  view  is  now  narrowed  on  the  immense  peaks  to  the  N.,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Madison,  whose  formidable  sides  may  be  closely  studied  from 
this  point.  Goose-Eye  is  next  seen,  far  away  in  the  N.  £. ;  and  then  fol- 
low Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter,  down  the  Great  Gulf,  with  several  of  the  An- 
droscoggin hills  and  Grafton  peaks  beyond.  The  view  to  the  S.  £.  and  S. 
is  closed  by  Mt.  Washington. 

88.    The  Bridle-Fath  from  the  Crawford  House. 

The  Crawford  Path  has  two  advantages  over  the  other  approaches  to 
Mt.  Washington,  which  may  in  part  compensate  for  its  difficulty  and  rug- 
gedness.  It  commands  near  views  of  the  great  ravines  that  head  into  the 
heart  of  the  range,  and  gives  frequent  and  extensive  outlooks  from  the  . 
high  peaks  over  which  it  passes,  so  that  an  approximate  idea  of  the  pros- 
pect from  above  may  be  obtained,  if  Mt.  Washington  is  capped  with 
clouds.  A  practised  pedestrian  could  ascend  the  Crawford  Path  and  go 
down  from  Mt.  Washington  to  the  Glen  House  in  a  long  day;  and  this  is 
the  best  combination  of  routes  in  the  mountains,  since  thereby  one  gets 
the  exhilarating  advantage  of  the  march  upward  over  the  S.  W.  peaks, 
and  on  his  descent  to  the  Glen  enjoys  noble  views  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  the  Great  Gulf.  The  absence  of  vegetation  (except  small  sub- 
alpine  varieties)  on  the  ridge  makes  travelling  easy,  and  the  only  laborious 
parts  of  the  route  are  on  the  ascents  of  Mts.  Clinton  and  Washington. 
The  cloud-effects  from  this  path  are  finer  than  those  on  any  other  approach 
to  the  mountain.  Some  warm  clothing  should  be  taken,  to  be  put  on 
while  the  visitor  is  resting  on  the  intermediate  peaks. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Crawford  House  attempted  in  1875  to  secure  a  charter  to 
build  a  carriage-road  over  this  route,  but  were  refused  by  the  State  Legislature. 
The  trail  is  plain  aod  safe,  and  can  be  followed  without  a  guide  by  any  one  of  ordi« 
nary  intelligence,  unles*  a  fog  irises.  In  this  case  there  is  some  peril,  and  the  ad- 
vance should  be  slow  and  cautious.  Several  people  have  been  £itally  lost  from  this 
path  at  such  times.  The  Crawford  House  should  have  two  or  three  guides  qualified 
for  this  journey.  No  horses  can  be  obtained  for  this  route,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  performed  on  foot. 

More  particular  descriptions  of  the  mountains  on  this  line  and  their  views  are 
given  in  prececUng  routes,  in  order  to  avoid  overloading  the  account  of  the  path  it- 
self.   The  following  are  the  times  made  by  the  Ouide-Book  party  in  eaa^  msuec^akw^ 
along  this  path :  From  the  Crawford  House  to  the  aummW.  ot  ^VcaVcm  A\>ccr>n  ^S^>^- 
ton  to  the  top  of  PJeaaant,  40  min. ;  Pleasant  to  Vxai^K^^)^  Tsusi.\  ^Twc^i^^avXA^SicA 
top  of  Miuuroe,  40  min. 
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The  following  distances  are  given  on  Prof.  Walliug^s  map  of  CoSs  County :  Cntw- 
ford  Hoow  to  the  top  of  Mt  Clinton,  3  M. ;  to  Pieasant,  4i  ;  to  Franklin,  6^ ;  to 
Monroe,  61-    (To  Washington,  8^.) 

The  foUowing  table  of  altitudes  is  from  Prof  Guyot's  memoir  on  the  Appalachian 
System:  Height  of  the  Crawford  House  above  the  sea,  1,920  ft.  ;  of  Mt.  Clinton, 
4,320;  the  gap  between  Clinton  and  Pleasant,  4,050;  Mt.  Pleasant,  4,764 ;  gap  be- 
tween Pleasant  and  Franklin,  4,400;  Mt.  FrankUn,  4,U04;  Little  Monroe,  5,204; 
Monroe,  6,384 ;  gap  between  Monroe  and  Washington,  6,100.  [Mt.  Washington, 
6,293] 

"  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington,  the  great  point  of  interest,  of  course,  is  in  many 
respects  more  satisfactory  from  this  plateau  than  by  any  other  route,  as  it  gives  a 
person  really  fond  of  mountain-scenery  and  romantic  adventure  as  much  experience 
of  the  kind  as  is  agreeable,  without  becoming  wearisome.  To  one  unacquainted  with 
mountain-scenery,  the  ascent  by  the  bridle-path  fh)m  the  Crawford  Notch  affords 
more  new  sensations  than  can,  perhaps,  be  gained  elsewhere  in  this  region  in  so  few 
hours."    {Picturesque  America.) 

The  path  leaves  the  E.  side  of  the  Crawford  House,  and  soon  parts  from 
the  Gibbs-Falls  path,  which  diverges  to  the  1.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  CUnton 
is  made  in  about  1^  hrs.,  the  distance  being  3  M.  The  route  leads  through 
the  woods  all  the  way,  with  occasional  sections  of  corduroy,  and,  although 
it  is  kept  in  good  repair,  this  part  of  the  journey  is  considered  the  most 
difficult.  About  1  M.  from  the  Crawford  House  is  the  so-called  Sunset 
Grove  (on  the  1.),  just  beyond  which  (r.)  is  a  spring  of  water,  near  the 
path.  The  trees  grow  dwarfed  and  spiky  as  the  summit  is  approached, 
(many  of  them  having  been  killed  by  the  frosts  of  1816),  and  fine  vistas 
are  afforded  on  the  1.  (Ammonoosuc  Valley)  and  in  front.  Farther  up,  a 
guide-board  is  seen  on  the  r.,  bearing  the  inscription,  **  Mt.  Clinton,  8 
H.,"  meaning  that  it  is  on  Mt.  Clinton  and  3  M.  from  the  Crawford  House, 
and  not,  as  some  have  very  naturally  supposed,  that  Mt.  Clinton  is  8  M. 
from  the  guide-board.  The  summit  (see  Route  80)  is  a  short  distance  to 
the  S.  Fine  views  to  the  S.  and  W.  are  gained  from  this  ridge,  and  in 
front  are  seen  the  massive  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  close  at  hand. 
The  path  from  Mt.  Clinton  to  Mt.  Pleasant  is  in  good  condition,  and 
winds  along  the  crest-line  of  a  high,  bare,  and  ledgy  ridge.  There  is  a 
short  copse  of  evergreens  in  the  hollow  N.  of  Clinton,  which  is,  however, 
easily  threaded  by  the  trail.    The  course  is  about  N.  £.,  and  Mt.  Pleasant 

.  may  be  reached  in  40  minutes,  beyond  several  minor  rocky  knolls.  The 
views  on  either  side  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, including  the  wide  Ammonoosuc  Valley  on  the  1.  As  the  path  nears 
the  S.  flank  of  Mt  Pleasant,  it  traverses  a  little  green  hollow  in  whose  I. 
side  is  a  spring  of  clear  water,  surrounded  by  spring  flowers  late  in 
August,  and  by  snow  until  July.  A  short  distance  beyond  an  indistinct 
path  diverges  to  the  1.  by  some  low  bushes,  and  begins  the  direct  ascent  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  by  a  series  of  zigzags.  The  main  path  continues  to  the  r.  ^ 
and  passes  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  far  below  the  summit.  The 
vague  divergent  trail  was  the  first  route  of  the  Crawford  path,  and  leads 

ap  the  dome-like  swell  of  Pleasant,   ll  soou  «,\.T\)Lft%  tJaft  old  Fabyan  trail, 
coming  Gx>m  the  1.  and  ascending  to  \Xie  t.,  vj\i\<i\i  ^»a  «\^vb»5\^  ^^ 
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made  and  is  still  finely  preserved.  This  broad  path  is  followed,  by  a  series 
of  easy  gradients,  to  the  pile  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  Pleasant.  Tour- 
ists who  do  not  chance  to  find  the  divergent  path  can  ascend  the  mountain 
in  about  20  minutes  from  the  main  trail,  without  any  difficulty.  ' 

Ht.  Pleasant  and  its  view,  see  Route  81. 

The  Fabyan  path  passes  from  the  plateau  of  Mt.  Pleasant  toward  the 
N.  E.,  soon  descending  a  sharp-angled  slope  towards  the  deli  in  which  Red 
Pond  is  situated.  The  main  Crawford  trail  is  rejoined  on  the  ridge  beyond 
this  pool,  where  it  is  broad  and  well  defined,  but  soon  reaches  a  narrow 
ridge,  with  precipitous  sides,  where  the  profound  chasm  of  Oakes's  Gulf 
breaks  down  on  the  r.  for  3,000  ft.  In  foggy  or  stormy  weather  this  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  points  on  the  route.  In  front  looms  the  bold  S.  face 
of  Mt.  Franklin,  afibrding  a  short  and  breathless  clamber,  afler  which  the 
path  passes  directly  over  the  flat  and  characterless  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  time  from  the  summit  of  Pleasant  to  Franklin  is  less  than  30  min- 
utes. 0 

Ht.  Franklin,  see  Route  82. 

Beyond  Mt.  Franklin  the  path  descends  but  little,  and  soon  reaches  the 
verge  of  Oakes*s  Gulf  again,  winding  along  there  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  profound  abyss  is  seen  far  below  on  the  r.,  sweeping  out  be- 
tween slide-striped  walls  to  the  greater  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington 
River.  On  the  1.  are  the  sharp  slopes  which  fall  away  to  the  ravine  which 
opens  on  the  Ammonoosuc.  In  front  are  the  castellated  peaks  of  Mon- 
roe, the  most  alpine  of  the  crests  between  Adams  and  Chocorua,  through 
whose  gap  is  the  hamlet-crowned  cone  of  Washington.  The  path  bends 
from  E.  to  N.  around  the  picturesque  S.  peak  of  Monro§,  and  is  in  a 
manner  terraced  narrowly  between  the  cliff's  and  the  profound  ravine  to 
the  r.  Noble  views  of  mountain-architecture  are  gained  along  the  crags 
of  Monroe,  to  the  1.,  and  deep  and  shadowy  gorges  sweep  away  on  the  r,, 
while  the  gray  pyramid  of  Washington  looms  up  ahead.  Near  the  E.  slope 
of  the  N.  peak  is  a  boggy  pool,  above  which,  on  the  tributary  rills,  are 
small  basins  of  clear,  cold  water. 

As  the  path  passes  out  by  Monroe,  BooWs  Spur  is  seen  on  the  r.,  run- 
ning out  from  Mt.  Washington  over  the  head  of  a  great  ravine  within 
whose  cool  depths  the  Editor  has  found  snow-banks  in  July.  On  the  1. 
ar»  the  LdkeB  of  the  Cloudsy  which  are  easily  accessible  from  the  path. 
The  cold  waters  of  the  larger  lake  bathe  the  sides  of  several  sharp  insu- 
lated rocks.  S.  of  the  lake  is  a  marshy  pool  about  25  ft.  long;  and  to  the 
K.  W.  (and  higher  up)  is  a  small  rock-rimmed  pond. 

Ht.  Xonroe  and  its  view  are  described  in  Route  88;  in  Route  76  are 
notes  about  Oakei's  Gulf  which  is  visited  hence;  and  Route  78  treats  of 
SooiVs  fi^r,  which  may  be  visited  by  diverging  to  the  r.  about  ^  M.  be- 
yond.   Tuckerman's  Ravine,  see  Route  *72. 

TbepaOi  now  strikes  the  broad  soutbem  \)u\Xx«%%  qI^^l.^^s^vc^^I^^^ 
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mn4  ascends  gradually  over  long  ledges,  with  the  lakes  and  the  distant 
Ammonoosnc  Valley  on  the  1.  It  soon  reaches  the  terrace  which  leads  oat 
on  the  r.  to  Boott's  Spur;  and  from  its  succeeding  section  interesting  views 
are  gained  towards  the  farther  part  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  After  some 
preliminary  gradings,  the  steep  final  cone  is  attacked,  and  is  slowly  and 
breathlessly  ascended  by  a  well-marked  but  arduous  path  among  masses 
of  mica-slate  rocks.  The  terminus  is  at  a  rude  stone  enclosure  (which 
was  formerly  used  for  the  saddle-horses)  below  the  U.  S.  Signal  Station, 
whence  a  short  plank  walk  conducts  to  the  railway  and  the  Summit 
House. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote  the  folloiiriiig  beautiful  dewription  of  a  ride 
over  thiR  bridle-path :  "  Beginning  at  our  very  feet  as  little  crevices  or  petty 
gorgex,  the  valleys  widened,  and  deepened,  and  stretched  forth,  until  on  either  side 
they  grew  dim  in  the  distance,  and  the  e}e  disputed  with  itself  whether  it  was  lake 
or  cloud  that  spotted  the  horizon  with  silver.  The  valleys  articulated  with  this 
ridge  as  ribs  with  a  backbone.  As  I  rode  along  this  jagged  and  broken  path,  except 
of  my  horse's  feet  there  was  not  a  single  sound.  There  was  no  wind.  There  was 
^othing  for  it  to  sing  through  if  there  had  been  ever  so  much.    There  were  no  birds. 

^here  were  no  chirping  insects There  was  perfect  peace,  perfect  stillness, 

universal  brightness,  the  fulness  of  vision,  and  a  wondrous  glory  in  the  heaven 
and  over  all  the  earth.  The  earth  was  to  me  as  it  were  unpeopled.  I  saw  neither 
towns  nor  cities,  neither  houses  nor  villages,  neither  smoke  nor  motion  nor  sign  of 
life.  I  stopped,  and  imagined  that  I  was  as  they  who  first  explored  this  ridgy  wil- 
demeas,  and  knew  that  as  far  as  eye  could  leach  not  a  white  man  lived.  ....  And 
so,  for  a  half-hour,  I  rode  alone,  without  the  rustle  of  leaves,  without  hum  or  buzz, 
without  that  nameless  mixture  of  pipes,  small  and  great,  which  fill  the  woods  or  sing 
along  the  sur&ce  of  the  plains.  There  were  no  nuts  to  tkll,  no  branches  to  snap,  no 
squirrels  to  bark,  no  birds  to  fly  out  and  flap  away  through  the  leaves.  The  matted 
moss  was  bom  and  bred  in  silence.  The  stunted  savins  and  cedars  crouched  down 
close  to  the  earth  from  savage  winds,  as  partridges  crouch  when  hawks  are  in  the 
air.  The  forests  in  the  chasms  and  valleys  below  were  like  bushes  or  overgrown 
moss.  If  there  were  any  wind  down  there,  if  they  shook  their  leaves  to  its  piping, 
and  danced  when  it  bid  them,  it  was  all  the  same  to  me.  For  motion  or  rest  were 
alike  at  this  distance. 

'•  Out  of  these  chambers  of  the  air  T  remembered  the  world  afiir  ofiT,  as  one  re- 
members the  fairy-tales  of  his  childhood.  The  cities  we  had  trodden  seem  in  the 
mind  like  pencil-traced  pictures  half  rubbed  out.  The  real  New  York  seemed  too  im- 
pofisible  even  for  a  dream.  That  Boston  really  lay  sweltering  by  the  seaside  excited  a 
smile  of  incredulity.  As  I  rode  along,  I  tried  the  effect  of  speech.  I  called  out 
aloud.  The  sound  fell  from  my  lips,  and  ceased  forever.  No  mountains  caught  it 
and  nourished  it  in  echoes.  I  called  again,  but  there  was  in  a  second  no  voice,  and 
none  that  echoed.'' 

89.  The  Davis  Bridle-Fath 

(16  M.  long)  was  made  by  N.  T.  P.  Davis,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mt.-Craw- 
ford  House,  in  1846,  but  did  not  become  popular,  and  was  but  little  used. 
It  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  is  difficult  to  trace  at  some 
points.  Prof.  Huntington  ascended  by  it  in  1871,  since  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  has  been  traversed.  He  reports  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  in 
getting  to  the  trail  above^  the  Giant*8  Stairs,  beyond  which  it  is  more 
easily  followed.  The  Editor  has  traversed  only  the  first  6  M.  and  the  last 
8  M,  of  this  route.  The  path  up  to  l\\eG\ftivV%  Stsixrft  is  described  on  page 
188,  and  passes  up  between  Mta.  CTa^totd  «cn*i  ^fc^cftnX^oxL^  ^xxa&Vvti^^^ 
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Stairs  on  the  I.,  4-5  M.  from  Bemis  Station.  From  the  head  of  the  Stairs 
it  passes  nearly  N.  for  7  M.,  through  a  forest  of  black  growth,  and  may  be 
followed  without  much  difficulty,  especially  as  it  keeps  along  the  highest 
line.  No  views  are  afforded,  save  at  one  point  where  the  forest  has  been 
burned  away ;  and  the  route  is  highly  monotonous.  The  long  and  mas- 
sive ridge  upon  which  this  path  runs  from  the  Giant's  Stairs  to  Boott's 
Spur  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Mt.-Washington  River  and  the  Rocky 
Branch,  and  is  8  - 10  M.  long,  with  a  spur  towards  the  Saco,  N.  of  Sleeper 
Brook.  This  prominent  feature  of  the  White  Mcs.  has  hitherto  been 
without  a  name,  and  the  Editor  applies  to  it  the  provisional  title  of  the 
Hontalban  Ridge.  About  11  M.  from  Bemis  Station  the  path  begins  to 
open  some  pleasant  views,  which  continue  for  about  2  M.,  when  the  ridge 
is  left  and  the  side  of  Boott's  Spur  is  attacked.  The  route  lies  (not  over 
but)  up  by  the  side  of  the  adjacent  crags,  and  out  over  the  Spur.  It  is 
about  3  M.  from  this  point  to  the  Summit  House,  and  the  path  lies  nearly 
over  the  middle  of  the  plain,  being  marked  in  some  parts  by  piles  of  stones 
along  the  side  and  elsewhere  by  the  discolorations  on  the  ledges.  In  case 
of  fog  the  path  should  be  closely  followed ;  otherwise  the  visitor  can  be 
guided  by  the  looming  up  of  the  great  cone  ahead,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  well  to  the  1.  to  avoid  the  depressions  towards  Tuckerman's  Ravine. 
Noble  views  are  afforded  during  all  this  last  third  of  the  route,  and  the 
mountains  rise  up  on  every  side.  The  path  enters  that  from  the  Crawford 
House  near  the  foot  of  the  great  cone,  and  then  ascends  rapidly  over  the 
steep  rocks. 

90.  The  Boute  over  the  Northern  Peaks. 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  mountain  walks  in  Eastern  America,  and 
one  of  the  least  known.  The  absence  of  any  trail  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  upon  Madison  render  it  impracticable  to  the  majority  of  tourists; 
and  the  possibility  of  bewildering  clouds  and  fog-banks  settling  on  the 
peaks  adds  an  element  of  danger  to  the  journey.  It  certainly  should  not 
be  attempted  unless  by  (or  under  the  guidance  of)  expert  woodsmen  and 
mountaineers.  When  the  sky  is  absolutely  cloudless,  and  the  wind  is 
from  the  N.  W.  or  N.,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  fog  coming  4,own  during 
the  day.  No  one  should  attempt  the  journey  alone,  since  in  case  of  a 
crippling  accident  to  the  ankles  or  legs  no  aid  could  be  summoned  from 
the  distant  hotels. 

This  route  has  been  traversed  in  12  hrs.,  but  there  is  too  much  noble 
scenery  along  its  course  to  be  satisfactorily  studied  in  so  short  a  time.  It 
is  therefore  wiser  to  encamp  one  night  on  the  way.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  and  still,  this  can  be  done  comfortably  near  Star  Lake  or  Storm. 
Lake,  where  water  and  fire-wood  may  be  o\ila.vaft^,  '^vxX.  \^  >^^^\5\^N^ 
blowing  and  a  storm  threatens,  it  wouVd  bft  ui^«ki«  \o  ^«a^  >Ccka\v\^2^.  ckv'^^ 
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rU|^  and  the  tnTcIlers  win  be  ferecd  to  pso  fiu*  down  into  one  of  the  lat- 
eral rmwiatB.  The  cnrnprnu-beanufsi  of  the  rooee  in  adrance  sboold  be 
taken  and  recorded  beiure  eDcampic^  so  that  the  mareh  can  be  resunied 
with  confidenee  in  the  mominiL  ercn  tboo|Efa  cloads  rest  oo  the  ridge. 
The  camp-groond  sboold  be  selected  long  before  dark,  in  order  that  a  suffi- 
cient store  of  drr  wood  may  be  accnmuiated  to  keep  a  large  fire  homing 
•n  night,  with  which  to  remore  the  chill  from  the  air.  The  Gnide^Book 
■onreT  encamped  near  Star  Lake,  on  a  still  night  in  Aognst,  with  watchers 
detailed  to  keep  np  a  roaring  fire  all  night;  bot  at  dawn  the  tent  was  in- 
cmsted  with  ice.  An  abundant  supply  of  prorisioos  sboold  be  taken,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies.  The  descent  is  doobtless  easier 
than  the  ascent,  but  loses  the  rare  excitement  of  the  progress  from  the  less 
to  the  greater  and  the  mysterious  but  certain  attiactioo  of  Mt  Washing- 
ton. The  start  should  be  made  at  dawn,  in  order  to  reach  the  Summit 
Boose  m  good  season. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  be  orercome  is  the  ascent  of  HL  Madison,  which 
has  been  made  by  four  rootea.  The  Goide-Book  party  rode  from  the  G!en 
House  to  the  heightrofJand  between  the  Peabody  and  Moose  Biven:, 
whence  a  march  of  4  hrs.  led  to  the  summit.  The  first  8  hrs.  were  in  an 
ordinary  forest,  with  a  steady  ascent;  the  last  hour  was  along  and  over  a 
line  of  hunmiocks,  between  which  were  almost  impassable  thickets. 

The  most  srdooas  route  by  vfaieb  MsidUtoa  has  ever  beea  sscsnded  was  that  tskea 
bj  Bsymood,  who  left  the  Gkn  House  at  8  a.  M.,aiMl  vMcbed  the  sonuiut  at  4  r.  m., 
eroand  JefEenou  at  twOight,  and  reached  Washington  at  3  a.  m.  He  aseended 
the  W.  Branch  of  the  Peabodj  to  the  stream  which  flows  from  between  Adams  and 
Madison,  which  was  fit^owed  to  its  branch  from  Madison.  This  soon  Tanished 
under  the  rodu,  and  thence  a  tremendous  thicket  of  dwarf  trees  was  crossed  by 


The  ridge  which  ascends  from  Copp*8,  on  the  £.  flank,  has  been  used  as 

a  route  up  Madison,  and  is  for  the  most  part  straight  and  steady.    The 

lower  part  is  covered  with  a  heavy  forest,  in  which  the  walking  is  good; 

but  farther  up  the  ridge  has  been  burnt  over,  and  is  nearly  bare.    The  fire 

performed  a  good  service  by  laying  low  the  dwarf  thickets,  but  there  is 

an  area  about  J  M.  broad  where  the  half-burnt  tree-trunks  are  piled  upon 

each  other  in  perplexing  confusion.    It  has  been  suggested  that  this  belt 

should  be  flanked  on  the  r.,  keeping  near  its  r.  edge  (see  page  229  a). 

The  profile  of  the  line  of  mareh  firom  Hneker^s  is  as  follows :  Howker^s,  perhaps 
1,800  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Mt.  Madison,  5,865 ;  Star  Lake,  4,912 ;  Ht.  Adams,  5,794 ; 
Storm  Lake,  4,989 ;  Mt.  Jefferson,  6.714 ;  gap  towards  Clay,  4^979 ;  Mt.  Clay,  5«558; 
gap  towards  Washhigton,  5,417 ;  Gulf  Tank,  5,800 ;  Mt.  Washington,  6,293. 

The  route  from  Howker's  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the 

earlier  explorers  of  the  N.  peaks.    Howker's  is  about  J  M.  from  Wood*s 

tavern,  on  the  Jefierson  road,  and  is  on  the.  old  road  to  the  Glen  House. 

The  ridge  which  runs  {bence  to  the  summit  of  Madison  is  neariy  straight 

snd  witbont  hammocks.    It  is  probabVy  Y!bfi\>e«\.TOutA  to  the  summit.    It 

will,  however,  he  observed  that  vba\A  \  HI.  aii\kOQiS  \&  ^«  vi«c«^  >2a&A  ^1 
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inarching,  the  passage  from  the  region  of  small  trees  to  the  ledges,  but 
little  oyer  \  M.  in  extent,  requures  over  1^  hrs.  The  coarse  from  Howker's 
is  about  S.  S.  W. 

Another  route  which  has  been  used  is  begun  by  entering  the  woods 
)  M.  from  Wood's,  on  the  Old  Pinkham  Road,  just  across  the  Moose-River 
Bridge,  passing  in  for  1  M.  to  the  Bumpus  Brook,  and  following  it  for  ^  M. 
to  a  dry  brook-bed  which  is  followed  to  the  S.  The  way  reaches  the 
upper  knoll  of  the  hummocky  ridge,  and  then  follows  the  track  of  Gordon's 
path  through  the  dwarf  fir.  There  is  no  water  for  the  last  8  M.  This 
route  is  6^  M.  long,  the  hard  climbing  being  between  the  second  and 
fourth  miles,  succeeded  by  1  M.  of  dwarf  fir. 

The  followins  flgurss  are  taken  fh)iii  Prof.  Pickering's  notes  of  an  ascent  (in  the 
summer  of  1875)  oyer  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Clay,  to  the  summit  of  Wash- 
ington, In  one  day.  The  times  and  distances  (pedometric  measurement)  are  com- 
gnted  from  Howker*8  to  the  Summit  House  (fractions  are  given  in  decimals): 
tarting-point  to  r^on  of  small  trees,  1.83  hours,  17  M. ;  thence  to  low  shrubs, 
1.08  hours,  .6  M. ;  thence  to  the  ledges,  .5  hour,  .1  M. j  thence  to  the  summit  of 
Biadison,  .8  hour,  .8  M. :  thence  to  Star  Lake,  .6  hour,  .7  M. ;  thence  to  the  summit 
of  Adams,  1.88  hours,  .8  M  ;  thence  to  Storm  Lake,  1.15  hours,  1  M. ;  Uience  to  the 
top  of  Jefferson,  2  hours,  1 4  M. ;  thence  to  the  N.  peak  of  Clay,  1.4  hours,  1.5  M. ; 
thence  to  the  depression  between  Clay  and  Washington,  .5  hour',  .5  M. :  thence  to  the 
summit  of  Washington,  .4  hour,  .8  M.  The  entire  march  took  about  12  hours,  and 
the  distance  is  10  M. 

Xt.  Kadifon  and  its  view,  see  Route  84. 

The  slope  from  Madison  to  the  gap  towards  Adams  is  sharp  and  rugged, 
but  the  descent  is  not  difficult,  siuce  the  way  is  not  encumbered  by  bushes. 
The  difference  of  altitude  is  458  ft.,  and  the  time  about  ^  hr.  In  the 
saddle  between  Madison  and  Adams  there  is  a  tiny  lakelet,  filled  with  clear, 
sweet  water.  To  this  the  temporary  name  of  Star  Lake  has  been  ap- 
plied, on  account  of  its  extreme  height  and  because  it  mirrors  so  perfectly 
the  constellations  above.  The  land  slopes  gradually  away  to  dwarf 
forests  on  the  N.  W.;  and  on  the  S.  £.  falls  sharply  off  into  a  tangled 
lateral  ravine  which  opens  towards  the  Great  Gulf.  Perhaps  the  best 
point  on  the  range  to  make  a  camp  during  cold  or  threatening  weather  is 
about  ^  M.  down  the  ravine  which  falls  slowly  to  the  N.  W.  from  Star 
Lake.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  there,  and  never-failing  springs  of  water, 
in  a  well-sheltered  locality.  The  adjacent  gorge  is  the  Madison  Ravine, 
through  which  flows  a  small  brook. 

Starr  King  says  of  this  place :  **  We  are  almost  overhung;  by  the  lawless  rocks  of  a 
submilinate  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  which  we  called  John  Quiney  Adams,  and  back  of 
that  was  the  profile  line  of  the  higher  crest,  bulging  off  and  sweeping  down  into  a 
ravine  deep  below  the  general  level  of  the  ridge.  The  rocks  were  very  jagged,  and  at 
first  sight  nothing  could  seem  more  harsh  and  chaotic.    Yet  the  view  was  strangely 


In  order  to  attack  the  ridge  of  Adams  it  is  necessary  to  flank  on  the 
T.  the  lofty  crags  S.  of  Star  Lake,  and  this  course  lead*.  w^«t  xJa.^  ^?^  ^^ 
Xing'!  Baviae,  wrWch  is  about  200  ft.  atoo^ft  \^i^  «n^  V.w6  ^^*sq^aA^V 
The  U^  ofAdaaiB  is  about  700  ft  abo^e  tki©  b^^Xa  ol  ^^t^m\x»^«kAVs^-  ^ 
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msreh  Aftant.  The  roate  lies  beturen  tbe  precipitoiu  Terge  of  the 
mine  and  the  rabordinate  peak  on  the  L,  and  is  on  good  ground  for 
walking.  A  short  detour  should  be  made  to  the  bead  of  the  cliffs,  on  the 
r^  whence  a  noble  view  mar  be  obtained  down  the  vast  chasm  and  out  to 
tke  Bandolph  road.  The  peak  of  Adams  looms  up  boldly  in  front,  and  is 
naebed  only  after  a  hard  scramble  over  steep  piles  of  rocks. 

Mt.  Adams  and  its  view,  see  Route  85. 

Lowe's  Path.  —  Charles  Edward  Lowe  lives  in  Randolph,  3|  M.  E.  of 
flie  M t^Adams  House  and  8  M.  W^.  of  Gorfaam.  He  is  the  best  guide  to 
flie  great  northern  peaks,  and  is  said  to  be  cautious,  intelligent,  and  com- 
panionable. He  charges  83a  day.  He  has  cut  a  new  path,  8  ft.  wide, 
from  his  house  {Brook  To/f )  to  Mt.  Adams,  which  starts  oat  towards  the 
N.  peak,  crosses  a  high  foot-hill,  and  advances  up  the  steep  spur  of 
K6weU*s  Ridge,  which  walls  King's  Ravine  on  the  S.  W.  After  going 
tibroagh  S  M.  of  tall  mixed  and  spruce  woods  it  crosses  about  ^  ^-  of 
lO-ft.  trees  and  reaches  the  ledges,  about  1|  M.  from  the  crest  of  the  main 
peak.  There  are  none  of  the  breast-high  trees  on  this  route.  Fine  views 
of  King*8  Ravine  may  be  obtained  on  the  L  Just  before  reaching  the  W. 
peak  of  Adams  a  branch-path  deflects  to  the  r.,  running  to  Mt.  Jefferson; 
and  another  diverges  nearer  the  W.  peak,  running  N.  £.  to  Mt.  Madison, 
between  the  N.  peak  and  the  head  of  Kiug*s  Ravine.  A  cross-path 
has  also  been  laid  out  from  the  peak  of  Adams  to  Jefferson,  by  two 
springs. 

The  foot  of  Jeflferson*8  cone  may  be  reached  from  Adams  by  going  out 
on  the  ridge  which  runs  towards  the  W.  peak  of  Adams,  and  bending  to 
the  1.  on  the  first  high  branch-ridge.  The  walking  is  somewhat  rugged, 
but  the  views  are  fine.  A  nearer  way,  affording  better  walking,  and 
sheltered  from  the  N.  winds,  is  found  by  striking  down  directly  from  the 
peak  toward  the  gap,  crossing  a  sloping  plateau  below  the  rugged  ridge. 
This  vicinity  is  rich  in  rare  plants  and  flowers,  —  the  bilberry,  mountain 
blueberry,  cowberry,  arenaria,  and  cassiope.  Near  the  S.  E.  side  of  the 
ridge  is  a  cold  spring,  |  M.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  peak  of  Adams. 

The  distance  from  Adams  down  the  long  ridge  to  the  S.  W.  and  around 
to  Storm  Lake  is  about  1  M.,  the  descent  being  8&5  ft.  Heart-stirring 
Tiews  are  afforded  on  every  side,  and  the  mind  is  hardly  diverted  by  the 
necessity  for  sure  footing.  Storm  Lake  is  the  wet-weather  pond  which 
lies  in  the  hollow  between  Adams  and  Jefferson,  occupying  a  locality 
which  seems  to  be  the  nursery  of  clouds  and  tempests.  This  notch  is  27 
ft.  higher  than  that  in  which  Star  Lake  is  situated,  and  is  less  closely 
environed. 

"Tbe  long  tramp  which  fbllows  next,  around  the  bending  iMigfi  between  Jeflerson 
mod  AdamM,  ia  rewarded  by  the  gloTkraa  ^tvne  <A  Washington,  superior  to  any 
odbar  which  the  range  affords.    Tha  long  eaateilj  Aio^  ^a  t^bssmk  tnan.  \\a  \Maa  tn 
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the  Pinkham  forests ;  the  cone  towers  sheer  oat  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  every  rod 
of  the  bridle-path  is  yitdble,  from  the  Ledge  to  the  Summit  House." 

There  are  two  lane-]  ike  tracks  up  the  side  of  Jefferson  from  Storm  Lake, 
of  which  that  on  the  r.  passes  dangerously  near  the  yerge  of  a  line  of  high 
cliffs.  The  lane  on  the  1.  is  the  one  which  was  followed  by  the  Gordon 
path,  which  passed  to  the  E.  of  (and  not  over)  the  peak  of  Jefferson. 
These  lines  of  easy  travel  are  visible  from  Mt.  Adams.  On  the  r.  lane  is 
Spatdding^s  Spring^  which  discharges  ten  hogsheads  of  water  an  hour, 
and  is  the  source  of  Israel's  River,  flowing  down  through  the  Ravine  of 
the  Castles.  It  was  named  for  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  an  old  comrade 
of  Starr  King. 

From  the  Storm  Lake  to  the  top  of  Jefferson  it  is  about  1^  M.,  the  rise 
being  775  ft.  But  the  grade  is  not  uniform,  and  some  severe  climbing  has 
to  be  done.  The  true  peak  of  Jefferson  is  reached  after  crossing  several 
apparent  tops,  and  clambering  over  long  lines  of  ledges  and  broken  rocks. 

Ht  Jefforson  and  its  view,  see  Route  86. 

The  descent  to  the  next  uotch  is  less  difficult,  much  of  the  way  being 
occupied  by  a  slope  which  is  covered  with  sedge.  To  this  friendly  and 
conspicuous  area  the  name  of  the  MonticeUo  Lawn  is  here  applied,  in  allu- 
sion to  President  Jefferson's  home  in  Virginia.  The  gap  towards  Clay  is 
less  deep  than  either  of  those  to  the  N.,  but  contains  no  water  in  ordinary 
weather.  A  singular  rocking-stone  has  been  observed  in  this  depression. 
The  view  towards  the  Great  Gulf  is  partly  closed  by  the  long  flank  of 
Jefferson.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clay  is  now  begun,  and  is  full  of  weariness, 
though  unobstructed.  The  ensuing  march  over  or  between  the  three 
aligned  peaks  of  Clay  is  also  tiresome  to  the  already  wearied  traveller. 

Ht.  Clay  and  its  view,  see  Route  87. 

The  gap  between  Clay  and  Washington  is  reached  in  about  \  hr.  from 
the  N.  peak  of  Clay,  and  the  route  is  then  laid  up  the  long  and  monoto- 
nous slope  of  Washington  itself,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  Tank. 

"  As  to  our  satisfaction  with  the  excursion,  costing,  as  it  did,  no  little  toil,  let  me 
say  that  tliere  is  no  approach  to  Mt.  Wasbintrton,  and  no  series  of  mountain  views, 
comparable  with  this  ascent  and  its  surroundings  on  the  northerly  side.  Your  path 
lies  among  and  over  the  largest  summits  of  the  range     Between  Madison  and  Adams 

Sou  have  the  noblest  outlines  of  rocky  crest  which  the  whole  region  can  furnish. 
It.  Jefferson  glories  in  the  afternoon  light  with  the  most  fkscinating  contrasts  of 
purple  and  orange  hues.  Mt.  Washington  shows  himself  in  impressive  and  satis« 
fiutory  msjesty.  You  wind  around  the  edges  of  every  ravine  that  opens  around  the 
highest  summits.  Tou  see  the  long  and  narrow  guUy  that  gapes  between  Madison 
and  Adams ;  the  tremendous  hollow  of  Adams  itself  which  we  climbed  ;  the  precipi- 
tous gnlf  between  Jefferson  and  Adams  on  the  S.  E. ;  the  deep  cut  gorge  in  Jefler- 
■on  on  the  N.  W.,  whose  westerly  bones  of  gray  cllfEs,  breaking  bare  through  the 
fteep  verdure,  are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  rock-views  we  beheld ; 
the  chasm  between  Jefferson  and  Clay,  divided  from  the  savage  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
apnr  of  Jefferson  that  runs  out  towards  the  Glen  House ;  and  the  rolling  braces  that 
prop  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Franklin,  and  the  tawny  Monroe,  — the  bouudaxVi^  ^l^X^Vi 
ravines  that  yon  look  into  in  riding  toMt/Waa\Ant^\io^«t^>aft^Tw»Vs^\»S^^'' 
Gentlemeo  who  deOn  to  explore  the  moanta&na  IS .  ot  'ttX..  \»%jficaax^xi.  ifiaax^  -w 
pmgm  m  -a»  at  Ihe  White  HiUst  wherein  many  dfttafi;!^  ol  ^«»  wix\»  «»  ^«a^» 
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The  (M  SiiUings  Fath 

WM  used  to  eany  ap  the  lumber  for  RoMbrook^s  summit-hoiuie,  on  Mt.  Waahington. 
It  ill  9  M.  lone,  ftt>in  the  valley  to  the  Buniinit,  and  may  be  trayersed  in  a  day.  The 
luMcaQ  still  ^  followed  through  the  woods,  though  it  is  nearly  filled  with  tinder> 
growth.  The  forest  shuts  out  the  view,  and  makes  the  journey  doubly  tedious.  It 
rons  within  1  M.  of  the  Castellated  lUdge,  and  crosses  spurs  of  Mts.  Mitten,  Bowman, 
■od  Clay.  The  entrance  is  at  Btair^s  Mill,  1^  M.  E.  of  the  Mt-Adams  House,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Valley  and  the  Gorham  roads. 

91.   The  Mt.-Wasliingtoii  Carriage-Eoad. 

This  road  is  abont  8^  M.  long,  from  the  Glen  House  to  the  Summit  House,  or  8 
M.  from  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Tolls  are  taken  from  foot-passengers,  as  veil  as 
from  carriages.  The  road  is  finely  built,  and  sweeps  up  the  slope  in  long  gradual 
lines  of  ascent,  with  an  average  grade  of  12  ft.  in  100,  and  a  maximum  grade  of  16 
ft.  in  100.  When  it  passes  near  8teep  de.8cents,  the  lower  side  is  protected  by  stone 
walls.  The  ascent  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  and  easy, even  in  cloudy  weather.  The 
road  was  commenced  in  1866,  under  Engineer  C.  H.  V.  Cavis,  by  a  chartered  com- 

any,  whose  president  was  D.  0.  Macomber.  It  was  opened  as  far  as  the  Ledge  in 
yi,  and  was  completed  in  1861.  The  bridle-path  by  which  the  ascent  was  for- 
merly made  from  this  side  was  but  little  over  4  M.  long,  and  the  distance  has  been 
doubled  in  order  to  (secure  easy  grades.  Long  sections  of  the  bridle-path  an  seen 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  r.,  siter  the  Ledge  has  l>een  passed. 

The  carriage-fiBure  from  the  Glen  House  is  9  6.00  for  each  passenger  to  ascend  and 
tetum,  or  f  3  to  desrend.  Several  mountain-wagons  run  each  way  daily.  (The 
Glen-llouse,  see  page  106.) 

The  views  given  in  the  following  description  were  derived  from  a  careful  reconnois- 
nnce  of  the  road  which  was  made  by  Prof.  Huntington,  in  1876. 

The  ascent  from  the  Glen,  being  over  the  vast  fianks  and  spurs  of  Mt. 
Washington  itself,  enables  one  to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  mountain  than  in  any  other  way.  Tlie  views  of  the  Andros- 
coggin and  Peabody  Valleys,  and  of  the  grand  northern  peaks,  are  also  of 
surpassing  interest. 

For  the  first  3^  M.  the  road  leads  upward  through  the  woods,  passing 
over  its  heaviest  grades  in  this  section,  and  being  usually  shut  out  from 
views  except  those  of  the  primeval  forest,  whose  changes  are  observed 
as  higher  levels  are  approached.  The  Half-  Way  House  is  a  small  white 
building  on  the  r.,  4  M.  up,  3,840  ft.  above  the  sea  and  2,208  ft.  above  the 
Glen  House.  This  house  is  occupied  by  the  men  who  repair  and  watch 
the  road.  Near  this  point  the  Entomological  Club  has  its  summer  en- 
campment, and  from  it  as  a  centre  explores  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 

Near  the  fourth  mile-stone  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  1.  at  a  point 
called  The  LedgOi  and  formerly  known  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

The  Vieto  tram  this  point  is  of  remarkable  impressiveness  and  breadth,  including 

file  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf  below,  with  its  vast  forests  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

On  the  1.,  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Clay  appears  fhnn  behind  the  slope  of  Washington, 

with  the  immense  mass  of  Jefferson  next  to  the  r.,  separated  by  a  deep  gorge  fh>m 

the  sharp  pyramidal  apex  of  Adams,  and  both  of  them  looming  mtgestically  acroxa 

the  Great  Gulf.    To  the  r.  is  Mt.  Madison,  flanked  by  the  more  distant  PineMt.,  and 

ftrther  to  the  r.  are  the  rugged  peaks  of  Hayes  and  Baldcap,  hemming  in  the  An- 

droeccg^D  Talley.     The  high  crests  about  the  Grafton  Notch  are  seen  in  the  re- 

mote  distance^  with  the  sharp  peak  of  Gooce-Eye  and  the  blue  heights  of  the  Punle 

Mt.  and  the  iSundav-River  White  Cap.    Tbe  iLnOcroeco^tvNKWc^  o^«^«  tA  the  r.  well 

into  Sbelbume,  and  is  then  out  off  by  thft  \ov  «DdLiwmAseiQL«Qaiaiiik».^U.v^>aD^^ 
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on  whose  r.,  across  the  PeabodyOlen,  is  the  ponderous  mass  of  Mt.  Moriab,  with 
the  low  peak  of  Imp  nearer  at  hand,  and  the  noble  heights  of  Mt.  Carter  and  Oarfer 
Dome  on  the  E.,  over  and  to  the  r.  of  the  white-walled  Glen  House.  The  wooded 
slopes  of  Wild-Cat  close  the  yiew  on  the  r.  A  glimpse  of  the  Nelson  Crag  is  gained 
from  a  point  a  little  way  beyond  the  fourth  mile-post. 

The  view  from  the  Ledge  is  thus  painted  by  Mr.  King :  "  Nothing  which  the  day 
can  show  will  give  more  astonishment  than  the  spectacle  which  opens  after  passing 
through  the  spectral  forest,  made  up  of  acres  of  trees,  leafless,  peeled,  and  bleached, 
and  riding  out  upon  the  Ledge.  Those  who  thus  make  their  first  acquaintance  with 
a  mountain  height  will  feel,  in  looking  down  into  the  immense  hollow  in  which  the 
Olen  House  is  a  dot,  and  off  upon  the  vast  green  breastwork  of  Mt.  Carter,  that  lan- 
guage must  be  stretched  and  intensified  to  answer  for  the  new  sensations  awakened. 
....  We  shall  never  forget  the  phrase  which  a  friend  once  used,  ....  as  he 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  firom  the  Ledge  upon  the  square  miles  of  undulating  wil-  . 
demesa :  '  See  the  tumultuous  bombast  of  the  landscape.'  Yet  the  glory  of  the  view 
is,  after  all,  the  four  highest  companion  mountains  of  the  range.  Clay,  Jeflerson, 
Adams,  and  Madison,  that  show  themselves  in  a  bending  line  beyond  the  tremendous 
gorge  at  the  r.  of  the  patht  ....  and  are  visible  from  their  roots  to  their  summits. 
....  On  the  Glen  path  these  grand  forms  tower  so  near  us  that  it  seems  at  first  as 

though  a  strong  arm  might  throw  a  stone  across  the  Gulf  and  hit  them 

Except  by  climbing  to  the  ridge  through  the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  N.  side, 
there  is  no  such  view  to  be  had,  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  of  mountidn  architecture  and 
•ublimity.'' 

The  dead  and  gnarled  trees  which  strew  the  slopes  at  this  eleyation  are 
very  dry  and  hard.  They  are  sometimes  called  buck's  horns,  and  also 
(referring  to  their  color)  bleached  bones.  The  forests  on  this  line  were 
probably  killed  during  the  cold  season  of  1812  - 16,  through  the  latter  of 
which  years  they  were  frozen  all  the  time,  1816  being  long  known  as  **  the 
year  without  a  summer."  The  white-boughed  thickets  were  formerly 
much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  and  bore  the  poetic  name  of  the 
Silver  Forest. 

Beyond  the  Ledge  the  road  passes  upward  along  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Gulf  for  some  distance,  affording  noble  and  satisfactory  views  to  the  r. 
It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  1.  and  runs  S.  S.  E.,  whereas  its  previous  course 
had  been  N.  W.,  and  begins  the  slow  ascent  of  another  of  the  great 
shoulders  of  the  mountain.  In  former  times  travellers  on  the  Glen  path 
considered  the  mountain  as  having  five  summits,  each  receding  behind  the 
other  until  the  highest  was  reached. 

The  View  fh)m  the  fifth  mile-post.  —  Down  the  long  valleys  of  the  Peabody  and 
Androscoggin  Mt.  Hayes  is  seen,  flanked  by  Baldcap  on  the  r.,  over  which  is 
Goose-Eye,  with  its  gradual  W  slope.  Over  the  E.  part  of  the  Androscc^n  Valley 
is  Mt.  Ingalls,  in  Shelbume,  with  Speckled  Mt.  and  the  Bear-River  White  Cap  be- 
yond, at  the  Grafton  Notch,  and  the  Sunday -River  White  Cap  and  Puzzle  Mt.  to  the 
r.  Nearer  at  hand  and  E.  of  the  Peabody  Glen  are  the  dark  crests  of  Moiiah.  the 
low  head  of  the  Imp,  and  the  noble  peaks  of  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  flanked  by 
the  closely  adjacent  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  over  which  is  the  long  and  hotel-crowned  ridge  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  with  Sebago  Lake  beyond,  nearly  S.  E.  The  view  now  passes  over  the 
mountains  of  Jackson  and  Chatham,  —  the  round  tops  of  Double-Head,  the  pointed 
knobs  of  Gemini,  and  the  beautiful  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge.  The  ridge  running  S. 
firom  Wild-Oat  ends  in  the  Eagle  Mts^  marked  by  farms  on  the  W.  slope,  over  which 
are  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.,  with  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway  still  higher.  Down  th« 
deep-cut  glmis  of  the  Ellis  River  the  pleasant  Saco  Valley  is  seen,  with  the  hamlets 
cf  Lower  Bartlett  and  N.  Conway,  and  the  Cathedral  and  White-Horse  X^eAs^  qw  ^\n« 
r.,  over  wliieh  is  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  On  t\i«  V7 .  i^.<\<b  til  \.\v«  ^>\%^t^«^  \% 
Iron  ]ft->  BMitod  by  ftrms  on  its  upper  slope,  'wVtYi  \3q»  ^n»  \«»^%  ^  ^CA.\.'^^.^>.>«: 
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LragdoD,  with  Table  Mt.  beyond,  on  the  1.,  and  Bear  Mt  on  the  r.  Behreen  and 
bejood  thew  two  is  the  splendid  white  peak  of  Choconia,  with  the  blue  O^dpee 
Baiun  in  the  barkgroand.  The  riew  then  ret^ts  on  the  near  Boott-8  Spnr,  fonning 
the  D.  wall  of  Tuckerman's  Rarine ;  and  close  at  hand  are  the  cliffs  of  Hontington's 
BaTine,  with  a  section  of  its  S.  wall  and  the  sharp  ridge  that  forms  the  N.  wall,  run- 
ning up  by  the  Nelson  Crag,  on  whose  1.  is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washington.  The  edge 
of  Hnntington^B  Ravine  can  be  reached  by  a  short  detoor  from  this  point 

At  the  sixth  mile-post  the  road  has  reached  one  of  the  upper  terraces, 

and  opens  a  prospect  to  the  N.  and  E.,  that  to  the  S.  being  hidden  by  the 

bold  Nelson  Crag  and  its  connected  ridge. 

,  The  fietD.  —  Between  the  crests  of  Clay  and  the  formidable  summit  of  Jefferson, 
nearly  N.  W.,  are  the  low  mountains  of  Lancaster.  Between  Jeflerson  and  the  noble 
ainre  of  Adams  is  a  portion  of  the  Pilot  Range ;  and  on  the  r.  of  Madison  are  seen 
the  Pine  and  Chick wolnepy  Mts.,  Goose-Eje,  Speckled  Mt.,  and  the  Bear-Riyer  White 
Cap,  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap,  and  Puzzle  Mt.,  with  other  lofty  peaks  of  West- 
em  Maine,  the  Androfcofs^in  Valley  being  in  the  foreground.  The  Imp  closes  in 
on  the  r.,  S.  of  the  Moriah  Range. 

About  6i  M.  from  the  base  is  the  sharp  bend  in  the  road  which  is  some- 
times called  Cape  Hor%  near  which  is  the  sofa-shaped  rock,  with  a  com- 
fortable back,  which  has  been  called  WiBu*s  Seat,  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  this  point  also.  The  seventh  mile-post  is  near  the  Chandler 
Ridge  (where  Benjamin  Chandler,  of  Delaware,  died  of  exposure  in  1856). 

Th*  View.  — Close  at  hand  below  are  the  profound  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf,  over 
which  tower  the  vast  peaks  of  Clay,  Jeflerson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  so  near  as  to  be 
easily  studied  in  all  their  powerful  lines  and  rugged  ravines.  About  W.  N.  W.  is 
Cherry  Mt.,  with  the  peak  of  OwPs  Head  on  its  N  end  and  the  long  ridge  of  Dalton 
Mt.  over  it.  Mt.  Clay  forms  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  over  its  I. 
and  highest  part  are  Mt.  Niles  (in  Concord,  Yt),  the  Victory  Hills,  the  Umpire  and 
Burke  Mts-,  the  fine  peaks  of  Hor  and  Annanance,  near  Willoughby  Lake,  and  the 
Westmore  Haystack,  which  is  the  highest  point  in  this  direction.  Over  the  extreme 
r.  of  Clay  are  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster ;  and  through  the  gap  be- 
tween Clay  and  Jefferson  the  white  village  of  Lancaster  is  seen,  over  the  plains  of 
Jeflerson.  with  Mt  Bumside  still  beyond.  Over  the  flank  of  Jefi^rson  is  a  part  of 
Mt  Starr  King ;  and  on  the  r.  of  Jeffi$rson  several  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  are  seen,  the 
South  Peak  being  prominent,  with  Deer  Mt.  in  the  foreground.  Over  the  1.  flank  of 
Adams  are  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  with  Long  Mt.  on  the  r.  Between  Adams  and 
Madison  more  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  are  seen ;  and  on  the  right  of  Madison  are  the 
Chickwolnepy  Mts.,  in  Success,  and  the  Hampshire  Hills,  near  Lake  Umbagog. 
Nearly  N  W.,  over  the  Androscoggin  ranges,  is  the  peak  of  Goose-Eye,  on  whoFe  1. 
are  the  Bear-River  White  Cap  and  Speckled  Mt.,  and  on  the  r.  are  the  Sunday-River 
White  Cap  and  Puzsle  Mt.,  in  Newry.  Mts.  Hayes,  Baldcap,  and  Tngalls  are  in  the 
foreground,  and  on  the  r.  are  the  near  and  massive  ranges  of  Moriah.  Mt.  Imp, 
the  peaks  of  Carter  wad  the  Carter  Dome,  and  the  dark  and  wooded  Mt.  Wild-Cat, 
are  fiirther  to  the  r.,  across  the  Peabody  Glen.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is 
nearly  S.  E. ;  and  the  twin  crests  of  Double-Head  close  the  view. 

The  road  now  bends  inward  towards  the  crest,  and  the  railroad  track  is 

seen  on  the  r.,  while  on  the  1.  a  superb  view  is  gained.    When  near  the 

Glen  stable,  towards  the  summit,  the  road  turns  sharply  upward,  and  from 

this  point  is  a  fine  view  downward  on  the  Alpine  Garden. 

"  To  the  8.  E.  the  gorge  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine  opens'into  the  mountain,  and  we 

nee  &r  down  the  S.  wall,  while  the  N.  wall  forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lawn.    Not 

Ar  from  the  N  wall  of  the  Ravine  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  depression  in  which 

ir  RMjrmond^s  Cataract    To  the  N.  E.  lises  tihe  C\\vnd\«c  Rld^^,  below  which  is  the 

JfelBtm  Cng^  forming  the  N.  wall  of  HaTit\nston?«¥^^i\n«>v(A^«««Kft  ^^'«:^^a&to  the 

tfova    TbB  riew  eastward  is  essentially  that  seeu  traoL  >^«  vos&^X.?^ 
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92.  The  Mt-WasMngton  Bailway. 

The  distance  from  Marshfleld  (Amraonoosuc  Station)  to  the  summit  is 
2  \i  M.}  the  average  grade  being  1,300  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  the  maximum 
grade  1,980  ft.  to  the  mile,  or  13^  inches  to  the  yard.  There  are  9  curves 
on  the  line,  varying  from  497  to  946  ft.  radius.  (These  figures  do  not 
cover  the  new  lower  section,  opened  in  1876. )  The  ascent  takes  1^  hrs., 
and  the  engine  is  supplied  with  water  at  each  of  the  4  tanks;  but  the  de- 
scent is  accomplished  in  less  time.  There  are  two  trains  daily  each  way, 
besides  occasional  extras.  The  fare  for  the  ascent  or  descent  is  $  3 ;  for 
both  ways,  on  the  same  train,  $4.  Trunks  must  be  paid  for  as  freight; 
valises  are  carried  without  charge. 

Sylvester  Marsh,  of  Littleton,  invented  the  mechaniom  of  the  Mt-Washington 
Railway,  and  fought  his  project  through  much  opposition  and  ridicule  to  its  suc- 
cessful oonsummatiou.  In  1858  he  exhibited  a  model  of  the  line  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, asking  a  charter  to  build  steam-railways  up  Mts.  Waflhington  and  Lafayette. 
The  charter  was  granted,  one  of  the  legislators  suggesting  the  satirical  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  should  also  receive  pHBrmissitm  to  build  a  railway  to  the  moon. 
The  turnpike  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  commenced  in  April,  1866,  and  the 
construction  of  the  railway  was  begun  in  May.  i  M.  was  built  in  1866;  i  M.  in 
1837  (to  Waumbek) ;  1  M.  in  1358  (to  the  top  of  Jacob's  Ladder) ;  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  July,  1889,  the  track,  stations,  and  roliing-stock  having  cost  about 
8  150,000.  A  similar  road  has  since  been  constructed  on  Mt.  Kigi,  in  Switzerland, 
after  drawings  and  models  from  Mt.  Washington. 

**■  The  indispensable  peculiarity  of  this  railway  is  its  central  c(^-rail,  which  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  wrought  angle-iron,  3  inches  wide  and  |  of  an  inch  thick, 
placed  upon  their  edges,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by  strong  iron  pins  1^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  teeth  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheel of  the  engine  play  into  the  spaces  between  the  bolts,  and,  as  it  revolves, 
the  whole  engine  is  made  to  move,  resting  upon  the  outer  rails.  These  cog-rails  cost 
about  9  2  per  foot,  delivered  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  appliances  for  stop- 
ping trains  are  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Both  friction  and  atmospheric  brakes  are 
employed,  and  their  complete  reliability  has  been  proved  by  the  severest  tests.  The 
speed  of  descent  is  entirely  regulated  by  their  means  without  the  use  of  steam." 
The  engines  weigh  6.^  tons,  and  are  rated  at  50  horse-power,  though,  on  account  of 
their  gearing,  they  are  practically  of  200  horse-power.  The  engines  first  in  use 
resembled  pile-drivers,  having  small  upright  boilers.  "  The  driving-shaft  is  con- 
nected with  two  cylinders,  with  a  crank-shaft  geared  into  the  centre  so  as  to  reduce 
the  speed  and  multiply  the  power.  A  24-inch  gear  works  into  a  6-inch  gear,  and  the 
engine  makes  four  revolutions  to  one  of  the  driver.  Thus  the  contrivances  in  this 
mountain-engine  are  adapted  to  develop  power  at  the  expense  of  speed.  Force 
may  also  be  required  at  times  to  hold  the  train  at  rest  upon  a  high  grade.  When 
moving,  the  engine  always  takes  the  down-hill  end  of  the  train.  In  ascending,  a 
strong  wrought-iron  *dog'  works  into  a  wheel  rolling  on  the  cog-rail,  preventing 
the  train  from  falling  b<ick  a  single  inch.  ....  The  contrivances  for  stopping  the 
train  are  also  ingenious  and  peculiar.  First  is  the  friction  brake,  consisting  of  an 
iron  band  extending  around  each  wheel,  tightened  at  will  Second  is  the  power  of 
reversing,  the  driving-wheel.  Next  there  are  atmospheric  brakes  upon  each  side  of 
the  ears.  Their  application  is  so  successful  that  a  platform  or  passenger  car  may 
be  detached  flrom  the  engine  and  lowered  by  itself,  being  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  brakeman There  are  in  all  five  or  six  ways  of  stopping  the  trains." 

In  1889  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel  broke  while  the  train  was  on  Jacob's  Ladder, 
but  the  train  was  stopped  instantly  and  without  any  further  damage.    In  1875  over 
7,000  people  went  up  on  the  railroad.    The  road  has  never  paid  any  dividends,  nor 
have  its  officers  received  any  salaries,  all  the  revenues  having  b«e\v  \«K&.  ^\^\.  \n. 
strengthening  and  perfecting  the  line  and  eq^u\pmeYi\».    t\i«  \BA.xA%«st  ^».^%  V«^^^c^ 
commendable  pride)^  **  We  h<ive  now  run  the  toil  Be^«a  's«K»,»iiA>oK^^"^^'^  *».^«» 
injured  a  aiDgfle  peraon,  nor  damaged  th^  pTopect;;^  io  ^e  '^vSaa  oil^  tffiax^'' 
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The  railroad  workmen  frequently  descend  the  mountain  hj  sliding  down  on  boards 
placed  over  the  centre-rail.  Expt'rienced  sliders  have  gone  thus  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  in  ten  minutes  ;  but  the  experiment  is  perilous  for  novices.  It  is  related 
tiiat  a  platform-car  was  once  left  standing  on  the  track  in  front  of  the  Summit 
House,  when  some  mischievous  fellows  started  it  down  the  mountain.  It  did  not 
leap  the  track  at  any  of  the  curves,  but  reached  Marshfield  in  three  minutes,  making 
a  costly  smash-up  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

Ammonoosno  (or  Marshfidd)  was,  until  1876,  the  starting-point  of  the 
moantain  railroad.  It  has  a  small  hotel,  which  is  frequently  found  con- 
venient for  pedestrians  and  trout-fishers.  During  the  winter  this  place  is 
sometimes  made  the  headquarters  of  lumbering  parties.  It  is  near  the 
point  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  and  is  2,563  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  now  connects  with  the  mountain 
railway,  1,000  ft.  from  Ammonoosuc,  the  latter  line  having  been  extended 
downward.  Trams  do  not  begin  running  until  July  1st,  and  after  July 
15th  two  trains  ascend  the  mountain  daily.  The  trains  on  the  Mt. -Wash- 
ington Branch  of  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  from  Littleton,  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Fabyan  House  make  connections  with  the  mocmtain-railway  near  Am- 
monoosuc.   Two  new  engines  were  put  on  the  mountain-track  in  1876. 

At  Ammonoosuc  the  train  begins  a  sharp  ascent,  with  a  grade  of  1,700 
ft.  to  the  mile,  passing  along  a  wide  belt  which  has  been  cleaned  through 
the  forest.  About  800  ft.  above  the  station,  the  grade  becomes  more  easy; 
and  at  |  M.  from  Ammonoosuc  the  train  stops  at  a  water-tank  near  Cold 
Spring,  Another  section  of  steep  climbing  soon  ensues,  and  the  train 
then  reaches  and  stops  at  the  water-tank  at  Waumbek  Junction,  At  this 
point  the  bridle-path  from  Jefferson  Hill  intersected  the  old  Fabyan  path. 
The  trees  now  become  smaller;  the  line  makes  several  short  curves,  and 
passes  through  a  cutting  in  a  ledge  of  andalusite  gneiss.  Waumbek  is 
8,910  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  1,242  ft.  above  Ammonoosuc  The  next 
water-tank  is  at  Jacobus  Ladder,  5,468  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Jacob's  Ladder  was  an  ancient  name  applied  to  a  section  of  the  Fabyan 
path  where  it  zigzagged  upward  over  a  steep  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 
It  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  long  and  massive  trestle-work  on  the 
railway,  near  that  locality,  where  the  track  is  sometimes  SO  ft.  above  the 
rocks,  and  rises  on  it's  steepest  grade  (1,980  ft.  to  the  mile).  The  limit  of 
trees  is  now  passed.  Fine  retrospective  views  have  been  enjoyed  nearly 
all  the  way  from  Ammonoosuc,  since  the  track  is  elevated  so  that  the 
trees  are  overlcioked  in  many  places.  The  Ammonoosuc  Valley  is  at 
first  the  limit  of  the  prospect,  but  the  horizon  rapidly  widens  to  the 
W.  and  N.  W.,  affording  a  study  of  fascinating  interest  to  the  traveller. 
Range  after  range  comes  into  view,  and  new  villages  spring  from  the 
distant  plains.  As  higher  points  ate  reached,  the  massive  ridge  of  the 
Twins  is  visible,  with  the  Field- Willey  chain  far  to  the  1.  Beyond  the 
DeceptioU'Dartmonth.  range  the  \onR  AwtVi  Ttv?i%%  ^C  Cherry  Mt.  slowly 
riaet,  with  the  plains  of  JeffeTBOti,  "MIX- S>xaxt  ^Vcv^j^^wA  >i^^  %\3b!w3i'«3  V^v^\. 
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Mts.,  in  the  N.  W.  The  sharp  8ien*a  of  Lafayette  then  emerges  in  the 
W.  S.  W.,  with  the  darlc  needles  of  the  Franconia  Range.  Toward  the 
W.  the  view  gradually  widens  over  Bethlehem  and  Littleton,  until  it  em- 
braces the  dim^ine  of  the  Green  Mts.,  far  away  toward  Lake  Champlain. 
Mts.  Franklin  and  Pleasant  start  out,  close  at  hand  on  the  r.,  across  the 
Ammonoosuc  Ravine;  and  on  the  1.  are  the  massive  slopes  of  Mts.  Clay 
and  Jefferson.  Minor  peaks  come  into  view  one  after  another,  —  Mt. 
Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves,  beyond  the  white  Fabyan  House ;  Mt.  Agassiz, 
near  Bethlehem;  Dalton  Mt.,  close  to  the  Connecticut  River;  the  high- 
lands of  Lancaster;  and  many  others,  near  and  far.  Li  such  an  hour  one 
could  wish  to  have  the  eyes  of  Argus,  to  properly  study  and  appreciate 
the  vast  landscape. 

Above  Jacob's  Ladder  the  line  soon  passes  along  the  slope  towards  Mt 
Clay,  whose  family  of  peaks  are  within  a  short  walk,  on  the  1.  A  view  is 
now  gained  of  the  Great  Gulf,  whose  profound  and  shadowy  depths  sweep 
away  towards  the  Glen  House.  A  broad  easterly  prospect  next  foUows, 
reaching  far  into  Maine,  beyond  the  dark  Moriah-Carter  range.  Close  at 
hand,  over  the  humps  of  Clay,  are  the  vast  and  formidable  peaks  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams.  If  the  extra  shawls  and  overcoats  have  not  yet 
been  donned,  they  will  be  at  this  point,  where  the  £.  wind  is  met. 

The  Gvlf  Tank  is  6,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  3,132  ft.  above  Marsh- 
field.  The  ascent  is  now  more  easy,  there  being  but  800  ft.  of  rise  in  over 
1  M.  of  track,  from  Jacob's  Ladder  to  the  Summit  House.  **  The  farther 
ascent  is  gradual,  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  mountain  presenting  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  arctic  desolation,  —  a  wide  expanse  of  large  angular 
blocks  of  schist  and  granite,  severed  from  the  now  concealed  ledges  by 
the  freezing  agencies  of  centuries.  Between  the  fragments  may  be  seen 
clumps  of  saxifrages,  sandworts,  and  reindeer  moss,  the  same  species  of 
plants  which  enliven  the  barren  wastes  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.  As 
far  as  the  upper  limit  of  trees,  boulders  that  have  been  transported  by  the 
glacial  drift  from  more  northern  summits  are  common.  They  rapidly 
diminish  in  number  and  size  from  that  point,  and  have  not  been  seen 
above  the  fourth  water-tank." 

The  view  now  widens  so  rapidly  as  to  defy  analysis,  and  may  best  be 
understood  by  looking  over  the  description  of  the  view  from  the  summit. 
If  a  Qloud  is  seen  resting  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  this  prospect  should 
be  dwelt  upon  with  the  greater  care,  since  probably  the  visitor  will  get  no 
outlook  from  that  point.  The  Mt.-Washington  carriage-road  now  appears 
on  the  1.,  winding  easily  along  the  gentle  slope;  and  soon  after  passing  the 
Bourne  monument  (on  the  r.),  the  train  stops  on  the  platform  of  the 
Snnuiiit  Hooie. 
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93.  Hount  Washington. 

Hotel.  — The  Mt-Washinf^on  Summit  Hon^e  (opened  in  1873)  accommodates 
160-200  guestft,  charging  #  150  for  each  meal  and  the  same  for  lodging.  It  is  a 
long  three-story  wooden  building,  strongly  constructed,  and  firmly  bound  down  to 
the  ledges  below.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  the  dining-hall,  parlors,  and  ol&- 
cea,  and  the  two  upper  stories  by  bedrooms.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam. 
There  is  a  telegraph -office  and  a  post-office. 

One  of  the  old  buildings  on  the  summit  is  used  as  an  editorial  sanctum,  where 
Mr.  II.  C.  Burt  prints  the  bright  little  daily  piper  Among  the  Qouds^  copies  of 
irhich  are  bought  by  visitors  as  xouvenirs. 

Koutes.  —  A  vast  majority  of  the  visitors  ascend  either  by  the  railway  (see  page 
288)  or  the  road  from  the  Glen  House  (pasre  230).  The  other  and  less-travelled 
routes  are  by  the  Crawford-House  Path  (page  221),  Tuckerman's  Ravine  (page  194), 
and  the  northern  peaks  (page  225).  By  the  first-named  route  passengers  can  go 
through  by  rail  from  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  and  other  eastern  cities  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

Clothinfc.  —  Tit-itors  to  the  summit  who  wish  to  see  more  than  the  stove  in  the 
hotel  office  should  carry  a  plentiful  supply  of  warm  clothing,  with  shawls  and  over- 
coats. Still  and  sunny  days  are  very  rare  here,  —  windy  and  chilly  weather  being 
the  rule;  and  damp  and  penetrating  clouds  frequently  lie  upon  the  summit  for 
days  at  a  time.  An  Ulster  coat  would  be  one  of  the  most  valued  possessions  of  a 
visitor,  even  in  the  mr  nth  of  August ;  and  ladies  should  be  provided  with  the  heav- 
iest shawls  and  fkirts.  These  garments  will  be  found  especially  comfortable  by 
people  who  stop  over  to  see  the  sunrise,  and  who  get  up  at  4  a.  x.,  since  the  hotel- 
people  have  issued  a  stringent  edict  against  guests  wearing  the  bed-blankets  out- 
doors over  their  shoulders. 

Sojourn.  —  The  present  prices  at  the  hotel  do  not  fevor  permanent  boarders, 
but  the  tourist  could  hardly  find  a  more  interesting  place  in  which  to  pass  two  or 
three  days,  if  the  weather  is  fair.  He  could  then  escape  the  annoyance  of  the 
queerly-assorted  crowds  who  come  up  on  the  trains,  and  could  study  the  noble 
mountain  in  the  undisturbed  intervals.  The  mastery  of  the  view,  the  cloud-phe- 
nomena, the  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  interesting  excursions  in  the  vicinity,  would 
famish  inexhaustible  resources. 

Mt.  Washington  is  the  loftiest  peak  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  N.  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  is  6,293  ft.  high.  On  account  of  this  elevation,  the  summit 
forms  an  arctic  island  in  the  temperate  zone,  having  the  same  climate  as 
the  middle  of  Greenland,  at  70°  N.  latitude.  This  peculiarity  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  temperature  but  also  in  the  vegetation  which  here  exists. 
The  latitude  is  44°  16'  13"  N.,  and  the  longitude  is  71°  18'  13"  W.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  rugged  fragments  of 
mica-slate,  which  have  been  broken  from  the  parent-ledges  by  the  action 
of  frosts. 

The  mountain  falls  off  more  rapidly  to  the  W.  than  to  the  E.,  where  it 
is  braced  by  two  long  spurs  and  cut  into  by  profound  ravines.  There  are 
Beveral  high  secondary  ridges  towards  the  Glen  House,  running  out  one 
below  the  other.  On  the  S.  E.  and  E.  are  the  singular  terraces  of  Bige- 
low*8  Lawn  and  the  Alpine  Garden.  The  upper  cone  pitches  off  much 
more  steeply  on  the  S.  and  E.  than  on  the  other  sides,  the  N.  slope  being 
comparatively  gradual. 

The  alpine  hamlet  on  the  peak  consists  of  the  Summit  House,  with  the 
old  Tip-Top  and  Summit  Houses  in  the  rear,  the  engine-house  of  the  rail- 
wajr,  the  XJ.  S.  Signal-Service  ob8ervalOTyVoTvtVi<i^.\wv^^^^\«u-^wv.<sA 
Btables  (below  the  cone,  on  the  road).    Ilii^  o\i%en«X^arj  wA  >aav^  wj^ 
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connected  by  a  plank-walk,  which  extends  around  the  former  building. 
The  old  hotels  are  low-walled  stone  buildings,  which  were  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  before  the  present  hotel  was  erected.  The 
men  on  duty  at  the  observatory  are  under  orders  to  keep  it  closed  against 
the  people.  It  is  a  small  wooden  building  36  X  24  ft.  in  area,  in  an  ex- 
posed situation  towards  the  S.  edge  of  the  cone. 

In  1870  over  7,000  visitors  reached  the  summit,  and  in  1875  the  number 
was  more  than  10,000. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  says :  "  The  most  interesting  features  of  one's  stay 
upon  this  summit  are  derived  from  meteorological  sources,  —  the  sunrise 
and  sunset,  shadows  of  the  mountain  upon  clouds  and  adjacent  ranges, 
wonderful  colors,  shapes,  and  movements  of  clouds,  the  perceptkm  of  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  storms,  hurricanes,  frost-work,  variation  in 
temperature  and  humidity,  fluctuations  in  the  barometer,  conflicts  of 
winds  and  clouds,  etc.** 

The  most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  cold  weather  on  the  mountain  is  the 
frost-work,  which  is  formed  with  great  rapidity,  towards  the  wind,  and  in 
attachment  to  the  rocks,  buildings,  and  poles.  It  occurs  when  the  wiud 
is  from  the  N.  or  W.  and  the  mountain  is  covered  with  clouds,  the  lower 
frost-points  elongating  until  they  form  long  and  feather-like  masses  of 
exquisite  delicacy  and  symmetry,  and  of  the  purest  and  most  brilliant 
white.  Among  the  other  phenomena  which  have  been  noticed  here  are 
thunder  and  lightning  breaking  through  heavy  snow-storms;  rainbows, 
with  three  supernumerary  bows,  remaining  for  hours;  anthelia,  or  glories 
of  light;  large  and  small  coronas;  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken;  halos;  and 
parhelia. 

Geology.  — Isaac  Hill  says :  "  Mt.  Washington  had  been  thonsandfi  of  years  in  ex« 
tetence  before  the  internal  fires  upheaved  the  Alps."  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says :  "  The 
period  when  the  White  Mts.  ceased  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  or  when,  by  the  emer- 
gence of  the  surrounding  low  land,  they  first  became  connected  with  the  continent, 
is  of  very  modem  date,  geologically  speaking.^' 

The  abwnce  of  striae  on  its  rocks  shows  that  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  es- 
caped the  attacks  of  the  ice-bearing  ocean  of  the  glacial  epoch.  The  highest  mark- 
ings which  are  now  to  be  identified  are  5,200  ft  above  the  sea,  or  about  1,100  ft.  be- 
low the  peak.  "  This  summit  seems  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  the  State  that  has 
not  been  subjected  to  glacial  action."  Pebbles  transported  by  glaciers  have  been 
found  within  500  ft.  of  the  summit.  (In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion, in  1875,  Prof  C.  II.  Hitchcock  argued  that  the  peak  itself  had  been  subjected 
to  glacial  action,  of  which  it  shows  traces  now.) 

Botany,  —  **  The  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  or  that  portion  lying  above  the 
limit  of  trees,  agrees  in  its  climate  and  other  physical  features  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  coast  of  Northern  Labrador,  as  observed  at  Hopedale,  in  latitude  65** 
85'.  The  seasons  correspond  very  exactly,  as  the  snow  melts  in  the  early  summer, 
and  ice  is  formed  early  in  the  autumn  at  about  the  same  dates.  As  is  well  known, 
the  alpine  flora  of  the  White  Mts.  is  identical  with  that  of  the  arctic  regions,  which 
extends  &r  southward  along  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Labrador.  Not  only  is  the  flora 
identical  so  that  no  species  of  plant  is  known  to  be  restricted  exclusively  to  our  alpine 
summits,  but  the  times  of  leafing,  of  flowering,  and  fruiting  of  plants  is  much  the 
same.  Buch  was  observed  in  the  Rubua  ehamamorux  and  Areruiria  Gratnlandica^ 
for  example.  It  is  also  the  sams,  apparently ,  with  t\x«  fBb.\m«k.  1\v«  C^xoivokraA  ^tm.- 
dea  flies  Ute  in  Jaly  sod  early  in  August,  \n  groatwt  stouuA'Micft,^^  VJaa  «»=»  SJ«a» 
Utsi  Jit  nprMeabUire  apetdeB  swarm  over  the  bare,  wikj  )Qi\3L-\«s*  «»'^  ^^^«»*  \sis»^^ 
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eoMt  Their  appauance  benldi  the  eloee  of  summer,  both  on  the  extreme  Bnmmil 
of  Mt  Wftshington  and  the  ezpoded  hills  of  Labrador."  .{Amer.  Jmsoc.  Advance  Set 
F^uc.  XVI.) 

**  The  wind-swept  summits  of  our  White  Mts.  are  to  the  botanist  Uie  moet  inter- 
Mting  locality  E  of  the  Mitu>is.^ippi,  for  there  are  found  the  lingering  remnants  of  a 
flora  onre  common,  probably,  to  all  New  England,  but  which,  siuce  the  cloee  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  has,  wicb  few  exceptions,  retreated  to  Arctic  America.  On  the  highest 
of  these  mountains,  only,  are  found  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  these 
arctic  plants.  Of  these  alpine  area^,  Mt.  Washington  and  the  adjacent  peaks  are  the 
largest,  being  a  treeless  region  at  least  8  M.  long  by  2  M.  wide  at  its  broadest  part. 
These  alpine  plants  are  of  great  hardihood,  and  tiometimes  tloom  amid  ice  and  snow. 
....  He  who  an^ends  to  this  altitude  has  a  similar  opportunity  for  botanic  study 
as  if  he  made  a  journey  to  the  N.,  passing  first  from  the  noble  forests  with  which 
we  are  fitmiiiar,  to  thot»e  of  stunted  growth,  and,  finally  leaving  them  behind  alto- 

f ether,  at  length  arriving  at  the  barren  and  bleak  regions  beneath  the  Artie  Circle, 
n  approaching  these  mountain  summits,  one  is  first  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fin  and  spruceii,  which  gradually  become  more  and  more  dwarfish,  at  length 
rising  but  a  few  feet  from  the  giound,  the  branches  spreading  out  horizontally  many 
feet,  and  becoming  thickly  interAAoven.  These  present  a  comparatively  dense  upper 
sur&ce,  which  is  oflen  firm  enough  to  walk  upon.  At  length  these  disappear  wholly, 
and  give  place  to  the  Lapland  rhododendron,  Labrador  tea,  dwarf  birch,  and  alpine 
willows,  all  of  which,  after  rising  a  few  inches' above  the  ground,  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  nearest  rock,  thereby  gaining  warmth,  which  enables^  them  to  exist 
in  spite  of  tempest  and  cold.  These  in  their  turn  give  place  to  the  Greenland  sand- 
wort, the  diapensia,  the  cassiope,  and  others,  with  arctic  rushes,  Fedges,  and  lichens, 
irhich  flourish  on  the  very  summit."    (  Geology  ttf  New  Hampshire^  Vol.  I.) 

Among  the  plants  found  on  the  summit  are  Arenaria  Granlandica^  Poalaxa, 
Juncus  trifiduSf  and  Carexrigida.  On  the  rocky  slope  of  the  cone  are  PotentiUa 
trifida,  the  two  Lycopodia^  Diapensia  Lapponica,  St^idago^  the  dwarf  ComuSf 
JunrusJUi/ormiSj  Carex  eaneseetis^  Peck's  Geum,  the  NabaluSy  etc. 

Visitors  who  are  interested  in  the  botany  of  this  region  should  study  Prof  Tucker- 
man's  paper  on  **The  Vegetation  of  the  White  Mts.."  in  Starr  King's  The  White 
HiUs.  Also  several  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Geology  of  New  Hampshire 
(published  in  1875),  including  lists  of  the  plants  and  a  map  of  the  alpine  and  sub- 
aipine  regions. 

94.  Historical  Sketch  of  Ht.  Washington. 

The  austere  and  majestic  crest  of  Mt.  Washington  was  both  the  Ararat 
and  the  Carmel  of  the  most  ancient  Indian  traditions,  sanctified  by  centu- 
ries of  reverent  memories,  and  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
of  Pequawket  and  Coos  and  Ossipee  as  a  sacred  and  stainless  shrine. 
How  ancient  the  first  of  these  traditions  may  have  been  no  one  can  esti- 
mate, nor  if  it  be  a  local  transferrence  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  whose 
memory  is  scattered  among  all  races  of  the  world.  But  so  wide-spread 
was  the  story,  and  so  powerful  its  influences  of  awe  and  solemnity,  that 
no  hunter  was  bold  enough  to  approach  the  sacred  peaks,  no  war-party 
dared  to  traverse  their  shadowy  defiles.  These  martial  tribes  of  hardy 
and  adventurous  men  lived  for  ages  within  sight  of  the  mountains,  and 
within  a  day^s  march  of  their  deer-haunted  glens  and  teeming  brooks,  but 
were  restrained  from  visiting  them  by  an  inefiable  awe  which  taught  them 
to  believe  that  such  visits  would  be  invasions  of  the  shrine  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  few  who  scofi'ed  at  these  fables  and  boldl}'  advanced  into  the 
bigblanda  (aipestrian  rationaUsta  of  medlaaval  America,  the  Tyndalls  of 
tbeir  time)  were  reported  never  to  Viave  lelMxiafc^^aMX.  VckVw^  X^^xv  ^kol- 
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demned  to  wander  forever  alone  among  the  gloomy  ravines,  whence  their 
despairing  shrieks  were  borne  from  time  to  time  to  the  valleys  on  the 
wings  of  the  stormy  winds. 

The  first  of  these  legends  is  qualatlj  recorded  by  Josselyn,  in  his  Neio  EnglantVs 
Rarities  Discovered  (published  in  1672).  "  Ask  them  whither  they  go  when  they 
dye,  they  will  tell  you,  pointing  with  their  finger  to  Heaven,  beyond  the  white 
mountains,  and  do  hint  at  iVboA'x  Floud^  as  may  be  conceived  by  a  story  they  have 
received  firom  Father  to  Son,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  great  while  agon  their 
Countrey  was  drowned,  and  all  the  People  and  other  Creatures  in  it,  only  one 
Powaw  and  his  ff^ebb  foreseeing  the  Floud  fled  to  the  white  mountains,  carrying  a 
hare  along  with  them,  and  so  escaped ;  after  a  while  the  Powaw  sent  the  l£ire 
away,  who  not  returning,  emboldened  thereby  they  descended,  and  lived  many 
years  after,  and  had  many  Children,  from  whom  the  Countrie  was  filled  an^aln  with 
Indians  " 

According  to  Brinton's  Myths  of  the  New  World,  the  tradition  of  the  dliiige  was 
held  by  28  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of  N.  and  S.  America.  The  mountains  otsatBtj 
were  the  Peak  of  Old  Zuni,  in  Mexico,  the  Cerro  Naztarny  on  the  Rio  Qrande,  Mt. 
Apoala,  and  other  eminences. 

The  legend  of  the  translation  of  Passaconaway  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
in  a  cluuiot  of  flame  is  alluded  to  on  page  29. 

The  first  ascent  was  made  in  Jjine,  1642  :  *'  Darby  Field,  an  Irishman, 
living  about  Piscat  (Portsmouth),  being  accompanied  with  two  Indians, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  White  Hill.  He  made  his  journey  in  18  days.  His 
relation,  at  his  return,  was,  that  it  was  about  160  M.  from  Saco;  that  after 
40  M.  travel  he  did,  for  the  most  part,  ascend;  and  within  12  M.  of  the  top 
was  neither  tree  nor  grass,  but  low  savins,  which  they  went  upon  the  top 
of  sometimes;  but  a  continual  ascent  upon  rocks,  on  a  ridge,  between  two 
valleys,  filled  with  snow,  out  of  which  came  two  branches  of  the  Saoo 
River,  which  met  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  was  an  Indian  town  of  some 
200  inhabitants.  Some  of  them  accompanied  him  within  8  M.  of  the  top, 
but  durst  go  no  farther,  teiling  him  that  no  Indian  ever  dared  to  go  higher, 
and  that  he  would  die  if  he  went.  So  they  stayed  there  till  his  return,  and 
his  two  Indians  took  courage  by  his  example  and  went  with  him.  They 
went  divers  times  through  thick  clouds,  for  a  good  space ;  and  within  4  M. 
of  the  top  they  had  no  clouds,  but  very  cold.  By  the  way  among  the 
rocks  there  was  two  ponds ;  one  a  blackish  water  and  the  other  reddish. 
The  top  of  all  was  plain,  about  60  tit.  square.  On  the  N.  side  was  such  a 
precipice  as  they  could  scarcely  discern  the  bottom.  They  had  neither 
cloud  nor  wind  on  the  top,  and  moderate  heat.  All  the  country  about  him 
seemed  a  level,  except  here  and  there  a  hill  rising  above  the  rest,  and  far 
beneath  them.  He  saw,  to  the  N.,  a  great  water,  which  he  judged  to  be 
100  M.  broad,  but  could  see  no  land  beyond  it.  The  sea  by  Saco  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  within  20  M.  He  saw,  also,  a  sea  to  the  E ,  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  gulf  of  Canada.  He  saw  some  great  waters  in  parts  to 
the  W.,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  great  lake  Canada  river  came  out  of. 
He  found  there  much  Muscovy  glass;  they  could  tw^  wsX  \NftR«^  ^Si  ^ 
long,  and  7  or  8  broad.  When  he  came  back  to  t\i<a\Tx^\%xk&^\3kft  ^Qiv«A^««v 
dryring  tbemsebrea  bytbe&ce;  for  they  had  a  great  \jem^«aX  Q»^  ^^s^^  *sA. 
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nin.  Abont  a  month  after  he  went  again,  with  5  or  6  of  his  company. 
Then  they  had  some  wind  on  the  top,  and  some  clouds  above  them,  which 
hid  the  sun.  They  brought  some  stones,  which  they  supposed  had  been 
diamonds;  but  they  were  most  crystal."     (Winthrop's  Journal.) 

The  marrelloag  stories  told  by  Field  stimnlated  other  Tirita  by  the  adyentnrous 
■ettlers  on  the  Fea-coast,  the  chief  of  which  was  conducted  by  Thomas  Gorges  and 
Mr.  Vines,  magistrates  of  the  colony.  "  They  went  up  Saco  River  in  birch  canoes, 
and  that  way  they  found  it  90  M.  to  Pegwagget,  an  Indian  town ;  but  by  land  it  is 
but  60.  Upon  Saco  River  they  found  many  thousand  acres  of  rich  meadow ;  but 
there  are  10  falls,  which  hinder  boats,  etc.  From  the  Indian  town  they  went  up 
hill  (for  the  most  part)  about  30  M.  in  wooded  lands.  They  then  went  about  7  or  8 
M.  upon  shattered  ro<k8,  without  tree  or  grass,  very  steep  all  tbe  way.  At  the  top 
Is  a  plain  about  3  or  4  M.  over,  all  shattered  stones  ;  and  upon  that  is  another  rock 
or  spire,  about  a  mile  in  height,  and  about  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  top.  At  the  top 
of  the  plain  rise  four  great  rivers ;  each  of  them  so  much  water  at  the  first  issue 
as  would  drive  a  mill ;  Connecticut  River  from  two  heads  at  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W., 
which  join  in  one  about  60  M.  off ;  Saco  River  on  the  S.  E. ;  AnutFcoggin,  which 
runs  into  Casco  Fay,  at  the  N.  £. ;  and  Kennebec  at  the  N.  by  E.  The  mountain 
runs  E.  and  W.  SO  M.,  but  the  peak  is  above  all  the  rest.  They  went  and  returned 
in  16  days." 

Another  account  says :  "  Fourfcore  miles  (upon  a  direct  line)  to  the  Northweil 
of  Scariorozu,  a  Ridee  of  Mountains  run  Norlhvved  and  Northeaft  an  hundred 
Leagues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  IVhite  Mountains^  upon  which  lieth  Snow  all 
the  year,  and  it  is  a  Land-mark  twenty  miles  off  at  Sea.  It  is  rifing  ground  from 
the  Seafhore  to  thefe  Hills,  and  they  are  inacceflible  but  by  the  Gullies  which  the 
difiblved  Snow  hath  made  :  in  thefe  Gullies  grow  Saven  Bulhes,  which  being  taken 
hold  of  are  a  good  help  to  the  climbing  Difcoverer  ;  upon  the  top  of  the  higheft 
of  thefe  Mountains  is  a  large  Level  or  Plain  of  a  days  journey  over,  whereon 
nothing  grows  but  Moss  ;  at  the  farther  end  of  this  Plain  is  another  Hill  called  the 
Sugar  Loa/t  to  outward  appearance  a  rude  heap  of  maflive  ftones  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  you  may  as  you  afcerd  ftep  from  one  ftone  to  another,  as  if  you  were 
going  up  a  pair  of  ftairs,  but  winding  ftill  about  the  Hill  till  you  come  to  the  top, 
which  will  reguire  half  a  days  time,  and  yet  it  is  not  above  a  Mile,  where  there  is 
alfo  a  Level  of  about  an  Acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  in  the  midft  of 
it :  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  afcends  is  a  mystery.  From  this 
rocky  Hill  you  may  fee  the  whole  Country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
Clouds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  Vapour  (like  a  great  Pillar)  dxzvm  up  by  the 
Sun  Beams  out  of  a  great  Lake  or  Pond  into  the  Air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a 
Cloud.  The  Country  beyond  thefe  Hills,  Northward  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full 
of  rocky  Hills,  as  thick  as  Mole-hills  in  a  Meadow,  and  cloatbed  with  infinite  thick 
Woods."     {JossRLyn^s  Nettf  England  Rarities;  1672.) 

The  hostilities  with  the  Indians  which  broke  out  soon  after.  1670  •pre- 
vented further  explorations  in  this  region,  except  such  practical  ones  as 
were  made  at  point  of  sword  by  the  companies  of  rangers.  In  1728  and 
1746  such  parties  visited  the  mountain.  In  July,  1784,  the  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  of  Ipswich,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  visited  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington  for  scientific  observations,  being  the  first  party  to  ascend  with 
that  intent.  The  summit  was  embanked  in  clouds,  but  they  estimated  it 
to  bo  nearly  10,000  ft  high.  They  engraved  their  names  on  a  sheet  of 
lead  under  a  rock,  which  being  found  18  years  later  was  the  source  of 
great  mystification  to  the  villagers  at  Jackson. 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  Mt.  Washington  was  named,  but  the  present  name  is 

fbund  in  Dr.  Cutler's  MS.  of  1784,  and  it  i^  probable  that  it  was  ^ven  at  that  time 

and  by  Cutler's  party.    These  exp\oTeTa  staged  cm.\\v«  mountain  through  a  stormy 

o^bt     The  lADcaster  party  wUch  nam^  t\i«  1S(.  vw2u^xv'\SSU^«^sn  "Nmae&nMl  on.  the 

pemkaUnithU 
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The  first  house  on  the  snmmit  of  Mt.  Washington  was  built  by  E.  A.  Crawford,  in 
1821,  and  was  a  low-browed  stone  cabin,  located  near  the  spring.  Its  floor  was 
covered  with  moss  (for  bedding),  and  tne  furniture  consisted  of  a  roll  of  sheet-lead 
(ibr  a  hotel-register),  a  stove,  and  an  iron  chest  for  blankets.  Uere  rested  the  firnt 
ladies  who  attained  the  summit  (a  Portsmouth  party,  in  1821).  In  1840  occurred 
the  first  ascent  on  horseback,  when  Abel  Crawford  (then  75  years  old)  was  escorted 
up  by  £.  A.  Crawford.  £thaa's  stone  cabin  was  swept  away  in  the  terrific  storm  of 
August,  1826. 

In  1850  the  summit  was  taken  possesdon  of  by  an  eccentric  genius  named  Nazro, 
irho  named  it  Trinity  Height,  and  proposed  to  inaugurate  here  **  the  Christian  or 
purple  and  royal  Democracy.''  By  virtue  of  his  self-assumed  title  of  the  "  Israel  of 
Jeruialem,'^  he  built  toll-gates  on  the  bridle-paths,  and  taxed  each  visitor  a  dollar. 
In  1852  the  Summit  House  was  built,  of  massive  rocks  bolted  together,  and  with  4 
cables  holding  the  roof  on.  Its  dimensions  were  24  X  64  ft. ;  and  the  'lip-top  House, 
which  was  built  the  next  year,  is  28  X  84  ft.  In  1854  an  observatory  40  ft.  high  was 
erected  on  the  summit,  but  it  was  unprofitable,  and  was  torn  down  two  years  after- 
wards. 

The  first  ascent  in  winter  was  made  in  Dec.,  1858,  by  a  Lancaster  rtterifT,  in 
order  to  serve  a  legal  process.  His  party  found  frost  1|  ft.  thick  on  the  windims, 
the  walls,  and  the  furniture,  and  they  had  barely  reached  the  woods  below  when  a 
deadly  frost-cloud  overspread  the  summit.  Three  more  Lancastrians  ascended  In 
Feb.,  1862,  and  remained  on  top  for  2  days,  experiencing  a  d6-hours'  snow-storm. 
In  the  winter  of  1870-71,  70  ascents  were  made;  and  many  others  have  ensued 
since.  In  Jan.,  1874,  the  daughter  of  Ethan  A.  Crawford  walked  up  on  the  railway 
sleepers,  without  great  difilculty.  The  most  perilous  ascent  was  made  by  Prof. 
Huntington,  in  Nov.,  1873,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  17**  below  zero,  and  the 
wind  blew  72  M.  an  hour. 

The  president  of  the  Mt-Washington  Road  Co.  vainly  endeavored,  in 
1858,  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $  50,000  from  the  national  government,  in 
order  to  complete  the  road  and  to  erect  a  lofty  and  massive  observatory  on 
the  summit.  In  1869  -  70  Messrs.  Huntington  and  Clough  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  wintering  at  a  high  altitude  by  passing  January  and 
February  on  Mt.  Moosilaulie;  and  the  same  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  S.  A. 
Kelson  and  two  other  companions,  boldly  attacked  Mt.  Washington  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  on  its  summit  from  Nov.  12,  1870,  to  May 
12,  1871.  They  occupied  a  portion  of  tiie  engine-house,  and  the  expense 
of  the  expedition  (S  3,500)  was  borne  by  friends  in  the  Eastern  States,  the 
telegraph  having  been  laid  and  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
The  narration  of  singular  vicissitudes  experienced  by  these  ice-bound  ob- 
servers, and  the  wonderful  phenomena  that  they  saw,  makes  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  alpine  annals  of  Eastern  America.  They  are 
detailed  in  the  volume  entitled  ML  Washington  in  Winter;  also,  in  an 
abridged  form,  in  The  Geological  Survey  of  N.  H.^Yol.  I.  pp.  96-118. 
Since  this  party  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  value  of  winter  observa- 
tions from  this  point,  small  squads  of  U.  S.  Signal-Service  men  have  occu- 
pied the  summit  continuously,  and  their  meteorological  observations,  sent 
down  by  telegraph,  form  an  important  element  in  the  calculations  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington. 

Daniel  Webstar  visited  the  summit,  and  addressed  himself  thus :  '*  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, I  hMf  eome  a  long  distance,  and  have  toiled  baocd  to  axnN«  «.V  ^^xn  vcnscaiSX^ 
aod  now  yoo  girB  me  •  coid  reception.    I  am  exlTemfiVj  lOTt^  VISdaX  \  %>d9^\^'^\a;:^^ 
tiw0 moogk  to  vkw  thlg  grand  protpeet  nhkk  ^  \mS(vc%  iBA\  viA  K^fdoI^si'L "^E^^ 
11  ^ 
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wnts  bat  the  tmoomfortable  atmo«phere  in  which  yon  live."  The  statesman  and 
bin  guide  (E.  A.  Crawford)  were  enveloped  in  a  snow-squall  on  their  descent. 

In  ItkJl^  the  summit  wat»  viiiitcd  by  Frefiideut  Grant  and  his  fauiily. 

More  than  $  26,UU0  have  been  spent  in  lawsuits  about  the  ownership  of  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  the  contestants  l>eing  a  Mr.  Bellows,  of  Exeter,  and  (Joe  &  Pingiee, 
of  Salem  and  Bangor.    Ihe  latter  hually  compromibed  by  purchasing  Bellows's 


Casualties.  —  In  October,  1851,  a  younir  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  the  son  of 
8ir  George  Strickland,  went  up  the  Orav^ford-llouse  Path  agaiubt  the  advice  of  the 
guides,  LMbcame  bewildered,  aud  perished  by  falling  over  a  cliff.  In  1855,  Miss  Lisde 
Bourne,  of  Kennebunk,  ascended  from  the  Glen  llowe  on  loot,  with  her  uncle  and 
cousin,  but  became  exhausted  and  sat  down  to  re^t  within  90  rods  of  the  summit 
(wliioh  was  veiled  by  fog),  aud  died  there.  The  place  is  marked  by  a  pyramid  of 
stones  near  the  railway.  In  August,  1856,  Bei^min  Chandler,  an  elderly  man 
ftom  Delaware,  was  lost  from  the  Glcu-Ilou^e  path,  and  died  from  exposure,  on  the 
spur  now  known  as  the  Chandler  Ridge.     His  remains  were  found  a  >ear  later. 

Jn  late  October,  1865,  Dr.  B.  L.  Bail  attempted  to  ascend  Mt.  Washington  alone, 
but  became  confuted  in  the  snow  and  clouds,  lo«t  his  way,  and  spent  three  days  in 
painful  wanderings  on  the  mountain-side,  enveloped  in  storm  and  encased  in  ico. 
Ihe  nights  were  spent  cowering  under  an  umbrella  and  fighting  off  the  fatal  ap- 
proach of  sleep.  After  thus  struggling  for  60  hours,  without  food  or  sleep,  he  was 
lound  still  wandering  along  the  ridges  by  a  party  of  guides  sent  in  search  of  him.  In 
1874,  a  young  Pennsylvanian  was  lost  irom  the*  Crawford-House  Path,  and  nothing 
has  aince  been  seen  of  him. 


95.  The  View  from  Mt.  Washington 

has  justly  been  called  "  an  epic  landscape."  The  English  alpestrian, 
Latrobe,  said  that  it  is  magnificent,  but  gloomy.  The  view-line  sweeps 
around  a  circumference  of  nearly  1,000  M.,  embracing  parts  of  five  States 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Within  this  vast  circle  are  seen  scores  of 
villages  and  hamlets  and  hundreds  of  mountains,  with  the  widening  valley's 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  New  England.  If  the  peak  was  6,000  ft.  higher,  the 
beauty  of  the  view  would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  indistinctness 
caused  by  the  greater  distance. 

'  The  first  mood  of  the  visitor  (unless  he  is  one  of  the  dull  and  improvident  souls 
who  herd  by  the  hotel-stove)  is  of  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  vastness  of  the 
prospect.  Everything  appears  confuted  and  chaotic  for  scores  of  leagues  around, 
and  the  undulations  of  the  land  seem  scarcely  more  characteristic  than  would  so 
many  suddenly  arrested  waves  of  a  mighty  sea.  But  the  deeply  innate  topographi- 
cal instinct  of  the  world-encircling  Anglo-American  race  scon  asserts  itself,  and 
from  the  recognizable  villages  or  peaks  a  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the  others  on  all 
sides.  In  the  hope  of  gratify ing  this  feelirg,  the  following  analysis  of  the  view  tkas 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  after  thorough  investigations.  Ihe  Editor  stayml 
six  days  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  Prof,  lluntington  remained  there 
more  than  ten  days,  preparing  notes  for  this  description  ;  and  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman also  passed  fiffeen  days  there  in  Decen.ber,  1875,  making  fresh  obserrationa 
during  the  sharp  clearness  of  the  winter.  Only  a  few  who  ascend  the  mountain 
carry  compasses,  and  the  description  of  the  view  has  therefore  been  subdivided  with 
reference  to  conspicuous  peaks  wliich  are  visible  hence,  rather  than  according  to  the 
cardinal  points. 

An  experienced  mountain-traveller,  who  has  spent  many  summers  at 

the  Glen  House,  says  that  he  has  always  secured  clear  days  for  his  fre- 

quent  visits  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  WasYuw^oii,  b-y  ^SLlting  until  the  whole 

Mkjr  waa  absolutely  free  from  cloudft,  wn^  X\i«  ^m^^»A^x»m>fiBfc^ .  ^^, 
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W.  There  is  no  observatory  on  the  summit,  nor  any  one  place  whence 
the  whole  horizon  may  be  surveyed.  The  observer  will  therefore  be 
obliged  to  move  about  from  point  to  point,  and  sometimes  must  remain  in 
cold  and  wind-swept  places.  The  need  of  warm  wrappings  will  then  be 
felt.  Most  of  the  transient  visitors  are  on  the  mountain  during  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  when  the  view  is  the  least  interesting,  being  deadened 
by  excess  of  light,  and  unrelieved  by  shadows.  The  clearest  days  are 
just  after  the  close  of  long  rain-storms,  when  the  air  is  washed  clean. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  views  from  Mts.  Jefferson,  Clay,  Monroe,  Pleasant, 
Boott's  Spur,  the  Ledge,  and  other  points  close  to  Mt.  Washii^on  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail,  so  that  people  who  are  cloud-bound  on  the  summit  can  get  fine 
off-looks  by  descending  to  either  of  those  points. 

•*  Every  morn  I  lift  my  head,  Whereon  ye  tBll, 

Oaze  o'er  New  England  underspread,  Tumbling  steep 

South  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Sound,  In  the  uncontinented  deep.' 

From  Catskill  east  to  the  sea-bound.  He  looks  on  that,  and  he  turns  pale. 

'T  is  even  so :  this  treacherous  kite. 

Oft  as  mominff  wreathes  my  scarf,  Farm-furrowed,  town-incrusted  sphere, 

Fled  the  last  plumule  of  the  Dark,  Thoughtless  of  its  anxious  freight. 

Pants  up  hither  the  spruce  clerk  Plunges  eyeless  on  forever ; 

From  South  Cove  and  City  Wharf.  And  he.  poor  parasite, 

I  take  him  up  my  rugged  sides.  Cooped  in  a  snip  he  cannot  steer.  — 

Half  repentant,  scant  of  breath.  Who  is  the  captain  he  knows  not. 

Bead-eyes  my  granite  chaos  show,  Port  or  pilot  trows  not,  — 

And  mv  midsummer  snow ;  Risk  or  ruin  he  must  sliare. 

Open  the  dannting  map  beneath,—  I  scowl  on  him  with  my  cloud. 

All  his  country,  sea  and  land.  With  my  north-wind  cnill  his  blood  t 

Dwarfed  to  measure  of  his  hand ;  I  lame  him,  clattering  down  the  rocks ; 

His  day  8  ride  is  a  farlong  space,  And  to  live  he  is  in  fear. 

His  city -tops  a  glimmering  haze.  Then,  at  last,  I  let  him  down 

I  nUnt  his  eyes  on  the  sky-hoop  bounding :  Once  more  into  his  dapper  town, 

*  See  there  the  grim  gray  rounding  To  chatter,  frightened,  to  his  clan. 

Of  the  bullet  ox  the  earth  And  forget  me,  if  he  can." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emixsoit. 


**The  View.  — /Vom  Mu  Adams  to  Mt.  Moriah. 

Directly  N.  of  Mt.  Washington  is  the  noble  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  about 
8  M.  distant  over  the  dark  and  profound  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf.  Its 
upper  parts  are  covered  with  loose  fragments,  and  form  a  fine  spire, 
flanked  by  long  ridges  and  spurs.  Mt.  Madison  adjoins  Adams  on  the  r., 
and  is  lower  and  less  imposing.  Between  Adams  and  Madison  is  a  portion 
of  the  heavily  wooded  Crescent  Range,  beyond  which  the  view-line  trav- 
erses the  wilderness  of  Berlin,  and  rests  on  the  fair  Androscoggin  Valley, 
dotted  with  the  farms  and  clearings  of  Milan  and  Dummer.  Over  the  r. 
shoulder  of  Adams,  touching  the  remote  horizon,  and  marked  by  a  precip- ' 
itous  slope  on  the  E-.,  is  Mt.  Carmel,  on  the  border  between  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  within  7  M.  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  frontier.  To  the 
r.  of  this  view-line,  and  nearer,  is  the  forest-bound  sheet  of  Head  Pond, 
over  which  are  the  Milan  Hills ;  and  before  reaching  Mt.  Carmel  the  line 
passes  over  the  rolling  wilderness  of  the  Magalloway  Mts.^  with.  Mt.  ?>a«- 
gah  in  advance.  Farther  to  the  t.,  on  tbe  towics^^  \tfst\x«tv^xiKK?c'3  w«« 
HeAd  Pond,  Mre  several  Canadian  and  border  vea^V^  ^^^^^Ob.^'^RX-  ^^»- 
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ford,  Ben  Durban,  and  Mt.  Nicolet,  with  the  distant  speck  of  Mt.  Megantic, 
"Which  is  on  the  1.  of  Mt.  Adams.  On  this  line,  but  nearer,  are  the  wilder- 
ness highlands  of  Wentworth's  Location  and  the  Dartmouth-College  Grant. 
Just  on  the  1.  of  Madison  the  line  passes  over  the  white  houses  of  Milan 
Comer  and  the  forests  of  Cambridge  and  EiToll,  be5-ond  which  is  Mt.  Dus- 
tan,  lifting  its  sharp  apex  N.  W.  of  Lake  Umbagog,  with  the  Diamond 
Peaks  still  farther  out. 

On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Madison,  over  the  farms  on  Randolph  Hill,  the  view 
rests  on  the  white  hamlet  of  Berlin  Falls,  and  the  great  booms  in  the 
river  can  be  distinguished.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  extends 
thence  to  the  N.,  the  Chickwolnepy  Range  being  on  the  r.  and  the  low 
black  mound  of  Mt.  Forist  on  the  1.  of  the  hamlet.  The  broad  bright  mir- 
ror of  Lake  Umbagog  is  then  seen  far  away,  with  the  ledge-crowned  peak 
of  Mt.  Aziscoos  near  its  N.  shore,  over  a  hummock  on  the  S.  E.  ppur  of 
Madison.  To  the  r.  of  Umbagog  the  lakes  of  Welokenebacook  (Richard- 
son), Mollychunkemunk,  and  Moosetocmaguntic  are  seen,  stretching 
away  in  a  deep  valley  to  the  N.  E.,  surrounded  by  lines  of  noble  peaks, 
which  tower  out  of  the  deep  woods,  and  have  never  yet  been  visited  or 
named. 

To  the  right  of  the  lakes  is  the  remote  and  isolated  crest  of  Mt.  Bigelow, 
in  Flag-staff  Plantation,  with  Saddleback  to  the  1.,  on  the  horizon,  and 
about  N.  E.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  blue  group  of  Mt.  Abraham,  on  the 
S.  of  which,  and  far  beyond,  is  the  sharp  apex  of  Mt.  Blue. 

According  to  the  best  maps  the  air-line  distance  between  Mt.  Washington  and  Mt. 
Katahdin  is  165  M.,  and  it  has  therefore  been  doubted  whether  the  latter  is  visible. 
No  other  theme  in  all  the  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  has  drawn  out  ouch 
sharp  and  protracted  discu.ssions  as  this  of  the  visibility  of  Katahdin,  which  is  also 
asserted  by  the  admirers  of  Mts.  Kiarsargeand  Osceola.  During  several  remarkably 
clear  days  in  December,  1875,  Prof.  Huntington,  the  foremost  of  the  dissenters, 
recognized  Katahdin  from  Washington,  and  thereafter  withdrew  his  opposition. 
But  his  later  researches,  and  those  of  eminent  Appalachians,  prove  that  Katahdin 
is  surely  invisible. 

The  view  now  returns  from  its  distant  flight  and  rests  on  the  Chandler 
Ridge,  which  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Washington,  running  N.  E.  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  appearing  like  a  long  terrace  below,  with  the  Nelson  Crag  farther 
down,  near  the  great  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine.  Over  the  Chandler 
Ridge,  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Gulf,  is  Pine  Mt.,  which  hides 
the  village  of  Gorham ;  over  which  and  N.  E.  of  the  Androscoggin  is  Mt. 
Hayes,  a  low  and  ledgy  mountain,  with  the  ravine  of  the  Lead-Mine 
Brook  on  the  E.,  on  whose  r.  is  the  dark  mass  of  Baldcap.  Over  the  r. 
part  of  Mt.  Hayes  is  the  blue  and  pointed  peak  of  Parlin  Pond,  Bald  Mt., 
over  100  M.  away,  in  the  solemn  wildeiness  of  Maine.  On  the  1.  of 
and  beyond  Goose-Eye  (through  the  Mahoosuc  Notch)  are  the  Speckled 
JUt  and  the  Bear-River  White  Cap,  enclosing  the  Grafton  Notch ;  and 
close  on  ita  r.  is  the  Sunday-River  V^Yivte  Ca.^,  o\«t  vdiich  rise  the  many 
monntaina  of  Andover  and  Byron.    'Keaxec  oX  Y^axA  S&  ^  ^^Nko^ti  ^1  xw 
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Peabody  Glen,  over  which  is  the  hardly  perceptible  knoll  of  Mt.  Surprise, 
on  the  long  flank  of  Moriah.  A  beautiful  vista  is  now  gained  down  the 
Androscoggin  Valley,  over  which,  between  Baldcap  and  the  nearer  Mo- 
riah, is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Ingalls.  Farther  away  in  this  direction  are  tall 
peaks  of  Maine,  rising  from  the  settled  townships,  Black  and  Puzzle 
Mts.,  the  Rumford  White  Cap,  and  Mt.  Blue,  the  latter  of  which  cuts  the 
horizon  to  the  r.  of  the  Nelson  Crag.  In  this  direction  the  graceful  curves 
of  the  Androscoggin  are  followed  through  the  valleys  of  Shelbume,  and 
several  of  its  islands  are  seen.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  also  plainly 
visible,  and  the  head-lights  of  its  locomotives  appear  oft  clear  evenings. 
Tlie  lower  course  of  the  Peabody  River  is  distinguishable  on  account  of 
its  deep  wash-outs. 

Mt.  Moriah  to  Mt  Baldface. 

Mt.  Moriah  is  5-6  M.  E.  N.  E.  of  Washington,  and  is  seen  over  the 

heading  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  being  at  the  angle  of  the  eastern 

range  as  it  bends  to  the  N.  E.    It  has  no  distinct  or  well-marked  peak, 

and  over  its  r.  are  the  hills  of  Bethel.     To  the  r.  is  the  indistinct  peak 

of  the  Imp,  whence  a  ridge  with  high  cliffs  descends  to  the  Peabody  Glen. 

Ac  little  to  the  r.  are  the  long  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House,  diminished  by 

distance  to  a  mere  dot  of  light  among  the  shadowy  forests.    To  the  right 

of  Imp  and  beyond  is  the  more  distant  Mt.  Calabo,  in  Maine.    Toward 

the  E.,  across  the  adjacent  Pinkham  Notch,  are  the  massive  and  imposing 

Mt.  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  which  have  two  convex  peaks,  on  the  S. 

of  which  is  a  hollow,  into  which  fall  two  white  slides. 

The  mountainfl  on  the  island  of  Mt.  Desert  are  due  E.,145  M.  distant,  over  the 
Carter  R^nge.  It  is  claimed  that  the  White  Mts.  are  seen  thence,  and  some  people 
think  that  the  island  is  visible  from  Mt.  Washington,  with  a  powerful  glass  and  on 
a  clear  day.  A  triflu  to  the  r.,  one  or  two  degrees  S.  of  E. ,  the  high-placed  Tillage 
of  Paris  Hill  is  visible,  42  M.  distant,  with  Streaked  Mt.  beyond ;  oyer  which,  115  M. 
distant,  it  is  claimed  that  Mts.  Megunticook  and  Battle,  of  the  Camden  Mts.,  on 
the  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  are  seen  from  Mt.  Washington. 

The  view  now  enters  more  certain  ground  and  falls  on  the  dark  and  ad- 
jacent Mt.  Wild-Cat,  covered  with  forests  and  separated  from  the  Carter 
Dome  by  the  invisible  Carter  Notch.  The  distant  highlands  of  Waterford, 
Norway,  and  Hebron  are  beyond.  Over  its  highest  point  is  Mt  Baldface, 
with  its  N.  peak  bare  on  the  apex,  and  the  S.  peak  showing  white  ledges. 

Mt.  Baldface  to  Mt.  Kiarsarge. 
On  the  r.  of  the  white  crest  of  Baldface  are  the  round  and  wooded  sum- 
mits of  Mts.  Sable,  Eastman,  and  Slope,  over  which  are  sections  of  the 
Upper  Kezar  Pond  and  of  Long  Pond,  beyond  Bridgton.  Between  the 
higher  pari^f  Wild-Cat  and  Sable  is  the  long  and  partially  cleared  ridge 
of  Black  Mt.,  in  Jackson.  Close  over  these  pastured  slopes  are  the  similar 
summits  of  Double-Head,  massive  and8ymmftlT\ti\,«^iViN^^\C\05v.vc^^^ 
sharp  twin  crests  otMt  Gemini,  on  the  ridge  xuTUCkm^'^.  i^\s\.'%:>5i.^'«x^8^* 
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To  the  1.  of  Donble-Head  is  the  long  rampart  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  rising  from 
the  sandy  plains  beyond  Fryeburg,  and  forming  several  low  crests.  A 
white  hotel  is  on  the  central  peak,  and  is  readily  seen  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sunlight  is  reflected  from  its  walls.  On  the  left  of  Pleasant  are 
the  Kezar,  Upper  Moose,  and  Long  Ponds;  and  on  the  r.  are  Pleasant 
Pond  and  the  square-shaped  sheet  of  Lovewell's  Pond,  renowned  in  early 
border-history  for  the  desperate  battle  on  its  shore.  To  the  right  of  Pleas- 
ant, over  and  on  either  side  of  Peaked  Mt.,  in  the  town  of  Sebago,  are  the 
broad  bright  waters  of  Sebago  Lake,  far  beyond  which,  and  a  little  to  the 
r.,  is  the  city  of  Portland,  on  Casco  Bay.  Farther  out  is  the  ocean,  which 
is  seen  for  leagues  on  the  1.  and  r.,  but  is  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  sky  as 
to  be  discerned  with  difficulty.  In  clearest  weather  vessels  can  be  seen 
off  shore  all  through  the  broad  bight  of  the  sea  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

Mt.  Kiarsarge  to  Mt.  Chocorua, 

Eiarsarge  is  nearly  S.  £.  and  about  15  M.  distant.  It  is  a  graceful 
mountain,  of  conical  shape,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  house  on 
its  pointed  summit.  On  this  side  of  Kiarsarge  are  Tin  and  Thoni  Mts., 
on  the  same  ridge,  the  latter  being  the  higher  and  farther  to  the  r.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  long  valley  of  the  Ellis  River,  with  its  upper  part 
densely  wooded,  and  farms  appearing  as  it  extends  to  the  S.  The  valley 
over  and  beyond  the  Ellis  is  that  of  the  Wild -Cat  Brook,  and  between  the 
two  are  the  Spruce  and  Eagle  Mts.  At  the  end  of  the  Ellis  Valley  is  Thorn 
Hill,  over  which  opens  the  rich  and  beautiful  Saco  Valley,  wherein  the 
white  hamlets  of  Lower  Bartlett,  N.  Conway,  and  Conway  are  seen  in 
succession.  The  Green  Hills  appear  E.  of  N.  Conwaj'  and  from  behind 
Kiarsarge;  and  on  their  r.  is  the  flashing  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond.  Over 
the  Green  Hills  are  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts ,  in  Brownfield ; 
Saddleback,  in  Baldwin ;  and  the  rolling  highlands  of  Hiram,  Cornish,  and 
Limington.  It  is  said  that  Prout's  Neck  and  Old-Orchard  Beach  are  seen 
in  this  direction,  nearly  over  Mt.  Cutler,  in  Hiram. 

The  great  gorge  near  at  hand  in  Mt.  Washington  is  Tuckerman's  Ra- 
vine, whose  S.  wall  is  seen,  striped  with  light-colored  slides.  Over  the 
S.  wall  are  the  high  and  massive  crags  of  Boott's  Spur  (2  M.  S.  S.  E.), 
above  which  is  the  rounded  summit  of  Iron  Mt.,  falling  sharply  on  the  N. 
to  a  cultivated  plateau,  and  braced  on  the  S.  E.  by  a  ledgy  spur.  Far- 
ther away  in  this  direction  are  the  highlands  of  Madison  and  Eaton,  with 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  still  more  remote.  Over  the 
1.  flank  of  the  latter,  down  by  the  sea-shore,  is  the  low  round  swell  of  Mt. 
Agamenticus,  the  landmark  for  sailors.  Over  the  r.  of  Iron  Mt.  is  the 
ridge  of  Mt.  Attitash,  overlooked  by  the  two  rocky  peaks  of  Moat  Mt., 
vplifted  above  the  forests.  Over  Moat  aie  the  distant  waters  of  Silver 
Lake  and  Ossipee  Lake,  and  the  line  over  the^Vc  ^icotaKk  <ito«8«i.  \Jcl^  V^^i 
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hills  about  N.  Wolfeborough  and  rests  on  Copple  Crown  and  Big  Moose 
Mts.,  in  Brookfield,  with  the  Frost  Mts.  in  Farmington,  near  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Wilson,  far  beyond.  Mt.  Pawtuccaway,  in  Nottmgham, 
is  still  more  distant.    On  the  r.  of  Moat  is  Mt.  Langdon. 

Mt.  Chocorua  to  Mt.  Carrigain, 

Mt.  Chocorua  is  S.  by  E.,  22  M.  distant,  and  appears  on  the  r.  of  and 
beyond  Table  Mt.  It  is  the  sharpest  and  noblest  peak  in  all  the  view 
from  Mt.  Washington,  and  lifts  its  white  pyramidal  ledges  far,  flanked 
by  bare  supporting  ridges.  On  the  r.  of  Langdon  is  the  cone  of  Mt. 
Parker,  beyond  which  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  with  the  curving 
and  ledgy  top  of  Mt  Pangus  beyond,  and  on  the  r.  of  Chocorua.  Still 
farther  out  in  this  direction  is  the  long  blue  line  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
on  whose  r.  are  the  island-strewn  waters  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  seen 
directly  over  Paugus  and  in  several  places  to  the  r. 

The  view  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Signal  Station. 
Below  is  the  alpine  terrace  of  Bigelow's  Lawn,  over  which  the  forest- 
crowned  Montalban  Ridge  is  seen,  running  down  to  the  hardly  distinguish- 
able crest  of  Giant*8  Stairs,  8  M.  distant.  Far  beyond,  and  a  little  to  the 
1.,  is  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Belknap,  over  the  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  Close  to  Giant^s  Stairs,  on  the  r.,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt. 
Resolution,  marked  by  ledges  of  reddish  granite.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the 
lower  peak  of  Mt.  Crawford,  which  is  in  poor  relief. 

Over  Resolution  is  the  black  top  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack ;  and  over  the 
r.  of  Crawford  is  the  foreshortened  ridge  of  Tremont,  with  its  highest 
peak  on  the  S.,  partly  burnt  over.  Paugus  and  the  blue  Ossipee  Mts.  are 
1.  of  and  beyond  the  Haystack.  The  high  round  dome  of  Passaconaway 
is  over  the  main  peak  of  Tremont,  and  under  it  is  the  singular  white 
mound  of  Potash.  On  the  r.  of  Passaconaway,  and  over  the  r.  shoulder 
of  Tremont,  is  the  high  cloven  peak  of  Whiteface.  The  twin  Uncanoonucs 
are  far  away  on  the  1.  of  Passaconaway,  near  Manchester ;  and  on  the 
r.-hand  side  of  Passaconaway  is  Joe-English  Hill  nearer,  in  New  Boston. 
To  the  r.  of  Whiteface  are  the  distant  Temple  Mts.  and  Crotched  Mt, 
in  Francestown. 

On  the  r.  of  Tremont  is  the  square-headed  top  of  Green's  Cliff,  up  the 
valley  of  Sawyer's  River.  Over  Green's  Cliff  is  a  round  peak  of  Tri- 
pyraraid,  whose  two  other  peaks,  on  the  r.,  are  sharp.  The  view  now 
passes  down  the  long  valley  of  the  Mt- Washington  River,  wh  ch  runs 
about  S.  S.  W.  from  Bigelow's  Lawn  and  opens  into  the  Saco  Valley  14  M. 
below.  Down  this  long  trough  is  the  spur  from  Sawyer's  River  to  the 
Naocy  Range,  overlooked  by  the  N.  E.  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  with  the 
long  curving  crest-line  of  Sandwich  Dome  beyond,  flanked  by  the  Sachem 
Peak  and  the  Acteoo  range.  Far  away  in  tVvvft  CAtecWoii  v&  >^^  v«^  <2»\^\^ 
Prospect,  nmr  Plymonth,  just  to  the  1.  of  lYi©  ^cYvcav  '^^'a2».%  «xv^^^^ 
scarce  dlsdngaUbable  top  of  Mt.  Weetamoo  Vft  on  \3aft  x.  ol  >iaft  ^-a-OoKO^- 
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Mt  Monadnock  lifts  its  faint  blue  curve  104  M.  away,  nearly  over  Pros- 
pect, and  about  S.  S.  W.  On  its  r.,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Weetamoo,  is  the 
bold  peak  of  Kearsarge,  70  M.  distant,  over  the  Ragged  Mts.  Much 
nearer,  on  the  line  to  Kearsarge,  and  on  the  r.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mt.- 
Washington  River,  is  the  Frankenstein  Cliff,  around  which  the  lines  of 
the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  are  visible.  Below  the  Cliff  is  the 
Nancy  Range,  containing  Mts.  Nancy,  Anderson,  and  Lowell,  and  the 
view  then  rests  on  Carrignin.  ' 

Mt.  Canrigain  to  Mt.  Lafaytttt. 

'Carrigain  is  a  massive  mountain,  with  a  deep  hollow  turned  to  the  E., 
and  the  rounded  knoll  of  Vose's  Spur  on  the  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  remarkable  of  the  peaks  which  are  seen  from  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, and  is  best  viewed  from  the  Signal  Station.  On  its  r.,  behind  and 
close  to  it,  is  the  wilderness  peak  of  Mt.  Hancock.  Between  and  beyond 
Carrigain  and  Hancock  is  Osceola,  with  a  precipitous  slope  to  the  £.  and  a 
bold  secondary  peak  towards  the  Mad-River  Notch.  To  the  r.  of  Osceola, 
and  far  beyond,  are  the  white  rounded  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  with  Suna- 
pee  Mt  still  farther  out  and  the  dark  Croydon  Mt.  on  the  r. 

The  view  now  falls  on  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range.  From 
the  Signal  Station  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  are  seen,  1,200  ft.  below,  over 
which  are  the  dark  and  rugged  battlements  of  Mt.  Monroe,  with  the 
bridle-path  winding  along  on  the  1.  Beyond,  and  a  little  to  the  r.,  is  the 
flat  top  of  Franklin,  marked  by  the  serpentine  trail  of  the  Crawford- 
House  Path,  on  whose  r.  is  the  high  and  rounded  summit  of  Pleasant,  with 
Clinton  to  the  1.  The  bare  ledge  beyond  is  the  crest  of  Jackson;  and  the 
wooded  heights  of  Webster  end  the  range.  On  the  r.  of  Webster,  across 
the  Notch,  is  Mt.  Willey,  which  is  also  nearly  over  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  is 
marked  by  a  sharp  descent  towards  the  S.  and  a  bare  exposure  on  the  N. 
The*  low  crest  of  Mt.  Willard  is  over  the  r.  flank  of  Clinton,  and  above  it 
is  the  wooded  ridge  of  Mt.  Field,  continuous  with  Willey.  Over  this  range 
the  view  extends  across  Hancock's  flank  to  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
from  Osceola  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hancock  Branch,  whose  peaks  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  wilderness  and  have  no  names.  Beyond  this  range  are 
the  Loon-Pond  Mts.,  marked  by  bare  granite  ledges.  Far  away  over  these 
ridges  is  the  monotonous  range  of  Mt.  Carr,  and  still  more  distant  is  the 
dim  blue  peak  of  Ascutney,  80  M.  distant 

Over  Mts,  Field  and  Willey  the  view  enters  the  Pemigewasset  Forest, 
near  whose  lower  end  is  the  Potash  Mt.,  3  M.  above  Pollard*s,  over  which 
are  the  highlands  of  Woodstock,  a  part  of  the  Mt-Carr  range,  and  Smart's 
Mt.  On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Field  is  the  ravine  of  Beecher's  Cascades,  which  en- 
ters S.  of  Mt.  Tom ;  and  over  this  depression  are  the  long  and  lofty  ridges 
of  Mts,  Bond  find  Guyot,  rising  out  of  iVve  tetitw\  vi\\^«rQ«s»^  wid  cut  by  a 
nvine in  the N,  K  slope.   Over  Bond^s  r.  e.\\o^dct \s'y^x.^Vam^^Qti^\«>«i\, 
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is  the  Fharp  peak  of  Mt.  Liberty.  Between  Flume  and  Liberty,  and  directly 
over  Beecher's  Cascades,  is  the  long  crest  of  Moosilauke,  crowned  by  a 
house.  A  short  distance  to  the  r.  of  Moosilauke  is  the  sharp  peak  of  Lin- 
coln, beyond  which  rises  the  splendid  serrated  ridge  of  Lafayette,  with  its 
crest  of  gray  rocks.  Very  far  away  between  Moosilauke  and  Lafayette 
are  the  dim  crests  of  the  Killington  and  Shrewsbury  Peaks,  near  Rutland. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  best  topographers  in  New  England  (Prof. 
G.  H.  Hitchcock)  has  studied  from  Mt.  Washington  the  line  of  the  Oreen  Mts.  S  of 
the  Killington  Peaks,  and  by  reason  of  previous  familiarity  with  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  mountains  hais  recognized  (in  succession  to  the  1.  from  the  Killingtou 
Peaks)  Mts.  ^olus  and  Equinox,  Stratton  Mt.,  and  the  remote  Grey  lock,  the  chief 
of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  sharp  apex,  and  is  nearly 
oTer  Mt.  Carr.  Farther  to  the  1.  he  also  rec(^nized  the  dark  disk  of  the  Hooeao 
Mt.,  where  the  great  tunnel  is.    Grey  lock  is  about  160  M.  distant,  a  little  S.  of  S.  W. 


Mt  Lafayette  to  Cherry  Mt,  {OwVs  Head). 

In  looking  towards  the  high  sierra  of  Lafayette  the  long  ridge  of  the  S. 
Twin  Mt.  is  seen  under  it,  with  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.,  marked  by  a  whitish 
slide.  (This  part  of  the  view  should  be  taken  from  beyond  and  above 
the  old  stone  house  back  of  the  hotel. )  On  the  r.  of  N.  Twin,  and  lower, 
is  Mt.  Hale,  flanked  by  the  white-topped  Sugar  Loaves,  near  the  Twin-  . 
Mountain  House.  The  view  now  passes  down  the  Aramonoosuc  Valley, 
by  Ammonoosuc  Station,  the  square  clearing  of  the  Twin-River  Farm, 
and  the  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  House,  with  the  low  curving  summits 
of  Mt.  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill  apparently  at  its  end,  close  to  the  clustered 
houses  of  Bethlehem.  Between  Mt.  Tom  and  the  Fabyan  House  are  the 
bold  hills  called  Mt.  Andalusite  and  Mt.  Rosebrook,  the  latter  being  near 
the  Fabyan.  Farther  out,  above  Bethlehem,  is  the  long  Mt.  Gardner 
range,  over  which  are  the  Bread-Loaf  Mt.  and  others  of  the  Green  Mts., 
with  the  lofty  crest  of  Camel's  Hump,  nearly  due  W.  Just  to  the  1.  of 
CamePs  Hump,  and  still  more  remote,  is  the  dim  group  of  the  Adirondack 
Mts  ,  beyond  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mt.  Marcy  is 
the  highest  point  in  this  cluster,  and  is  about  140  M.  distant. 

Nearier  at  hand,  across  the  head  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  and  6  M. 
distant,  is  Mt.  Deception,  to  the  r.  of  the  Fabyan  House,  with  light  decid- 
uous trees  on  the  E.  slope  and  dark  evergreens  on  the  summit,  meeting  on 
a  welJ-defined  line.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  Beech  Hill,  K.  of  the  Ammonoo- 
suc, above  which  is  the  white  village  of  Littleton  ( with  Camel's  Hump  on 
its  ].).  Far  away  on  the  horizon,  a  few  degrees  N.  of  Camel's  Hump,  is 
the  conspicuous  peak  of  Mt.  Mansfleld,  the  greatest  of  the  Green  Mts.  of 
Vermont  Before  it  is  Mt.  Elmore,  with  Worcester  Mt.  on  the  1.  and  Mt. 
Sterling  on  the  r.  These  stately  summits  are  nearly  over  Mann's  Hills,  N. 
of  Littleton  viUage.  Over  and  to  the  r.  ot  Dec^^Woii,  wcA  \iM\.  1^-%  ^^. 
from  it,  is  the  long  dark  mass  of  Cherry  ^t.,  mtV  \X«^  wns;^\«^i«-^^^^ 
II* 
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which  the  bare  one,  on  the  N.,  is  called  OwPs  Head.  Nearly  over  the 
middle  of  Cherry  is  the  lon^  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  (1.  of  which  is  Mt.  Mans- 
field), and  far  away  in  the  Grecn-Mt.  line  are  the  mountains  of  Belvidere. 

From  Cherry  Mt.  (Oiots  Head)  to  Mt,  Jefferson. 

The  Owl's -Head  peak  of  Cherry  Mt.  is  a  bare  hummock  on  the  N.  end 
of  the  ridge,  about  W.  N.  W.  by  N.,  8  - 10  M.  distant.  On  its  r.  is  seen 
the  clear  sheet  of  Cherry  Pond,  above  which  is  Mt  Niles,  over  the  Lunen- 
burg Heights,  in  Vermont,  and  far  beyond  and  over  the  latter  are  the  pic- 
turesque peaks  X)f  the  Lowell  Mts.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Green-Mt.  chain. 
To  the  r.  of  Cherry  Pond,  a  few  miles  farther  distant,  and  over  Braj'  Hill, 
are  the  round-topped  highlands  of  Lancaster,  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant, 
and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills.  The  Martin-Meadow  Pond  is  seen  on  their 
.  1. ;  and  on  their  r.,  partly  concealed  by  intervening  highlands,  is  the  fair 
white  village  of  Lancaster,  nestling  down  on  its  rich  green  meadows,  near 
the  winding  Connecticut.  It  has  been  a  theme  of  freqaent  arguments 
whether  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  are  visible  from  Mt.  Washington, 
except  during  the  spring  inundations.  However  this  may  be,  the  white 
fog  which  lies  over  its  course  at  morning  is  plainly  seen,  winding  among 
the  hills  and  over  the  lowlands  for  many  leagues. 

Far  away  on  the  horizon  is  the  sharp  apex  of  Jay  Peak,  in  Northern 
Vermont,  with  the  Lowell  and  Montgomery  Mts.  near  it  on  the  1.  Much 
nearer,  and  on  the  same  line  of  view,  is  the  dark  and  massive  Burke  Mt., 
with  Mts.  Tug  and  Umpire  and  the  Victory  Hills  on  the  r. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Clay,  close  at  hand  and  joined  to  Washington 
below,  over  which  are  the  white  hotels  of  Jefferson  Hill.  The  valley  of 
IsraePs  River  lies  in  this  direction,  and  is  the  broadest  valley  visible  from 
Mt.  Washington.  The  roads  and  farms  are  plainly  seen  for  many  miles; 
and  the  Mt.-Adams  House  is  distinguished,  on  the  r.  of  Jefferson  Hill. 
Back  of  the  latter  village  rises  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  no  conspicuous  peak, 
but  recognized  by  a  slide  on  the  side  of  its  ridge.  Farther  away,  over 
Jefferson  Hill,  are  the  Cow  and  East-Haven  Mts.,  in  Vermont,  beyond 
which  are  Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance,  at  Willoughby  Lake.  The  famous 
Willoughby  Notch,  between  these  two  mountains,  does  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  this  point.  Over  the  ridge  which  runs  S.  W.  from  Starr  King  is 
the  well-marked  peak  of  OwPs  Head,  which  rises  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Memphremagog.  Farther  to  the  r.,  nearly  over  Starr  King,  and  beyond 
Mt.  Bumside  and  the  highlands  of  Guildhall  and  Ferdinand,  is  Mt.  Orford, 
the  chief  peak  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Canada.  Between  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  Mt.  Starr  King  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Pliny  Range; 
and  over  Starr  King  is  Cape  Horn,  rising  out  of  the  Northumberland 
plains.  The  view  now  rests  on  the  dlslarvl  Taiv%e&  tv^wc  Maidstone  Lake 
and  about  the  Smuggler^ b  Notch,  over  X\i«  V  %\ot^^  Qt'^t.  ^ftS«w«\i. 
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Mt.  Jefferson  to  Mt,  Adams. 

Mt.  Jefferson  is  a  high  and  massive  peak,  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
Great  Gulf,  and  about  3  M.  N.  by  W.  from  Mt.  Washington.  Over  it  and 
to  the  r.  is  the  great  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  stretching  across  the 
wilderness  of  Kilkenny.  The  South  Peak  of  the  Pilots  is  over  the  E.  point 
of  Jefferson,  and  shows  a  sharp  apex.  Over  the  r.  shoulder  of  Jefferson, 
and  beyond  the  Pilot  Range,  are  the  singular  round  domes  of  the  Percy 
Peaks,  drawing  the  attention  on  account  of  their  light  color,  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  surrounding  forests  and  woody  ridges.  Back 
of  the  Percies  are  the  Stratford  and  Sugai^Loaf  Mts. ;  and  the  Long  Mt. 
of  Odell  extends  from  the  Peaks  to  the  r.  In  the  foreground,  nearer  to 
Jefferson,  is  the  dark  and  well- wooded  range  of  the  Randolph  Mts.  A  long 
reach  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  Valley  is  seen  beyond,  for  the  most  part 
filled  with  forests  and  unbroken  by  clearings.  The  ridge  which  is  on  the  r. 
of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  and  runs  back  of  Mt.  Adams  on  the  r.,  is  Green's  Ledge, 
on  whose  1.  are  Hager's  Peaks  and  Deer  Mt.,  the  latter  forming  a  long  line 
of  heights.  Back  of  all  these  ranges  which  are  seen  between  Jefferson  and 
Adams  are  the  distant  peaks  towards  the  Connecticut  Lakes,  most  of 
-which  are  in  the  Dixville,  Crystal,  and  Magalloway  Ranges.  The  upper 
Monadnock,  in  Lemington,  Vermont,  is  on  the  extreme  1.  of  this  vista. 
Far  beyond,  and  low  down  on  the  horizon,  are  two  or  three  peaks  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Canada. 


Starr  King  gives  the  following  description  of  this  view :  "  The  first  effect  of  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  is  a  bewildering  of  the  senses  at  the  extent 
and  lawlessness  of  the  spectacle.  It  is  as  though  we  were  looking  upon  a  chaos.  The 
land  is  tossed  into  a  tempest.  But  in  a  few  moments  we  become  accustomed  to  this, 
and  begin  to  feel  the  joy  of  turning  round  and  sweeping  a  horizon-line  that  in  parts 
is  drawn  outside  of  New  England.  Then  we  can  begin  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  stupendous  diorama.  Northward,  if  the  air  is  not  thick  with  base,  we 
look  beyond  the  Canada  line.  Southward,  the  'parded  land'  stretches  across  the 
borders  of  Massachusetts,  before  it  melts  into  the  horizon.  Do  you  see  a  dim  blue 
pyramid  on  the  far  N.  E. ,  looking  scarcely  more  substantial  than  gossamer,  but 
keeping  its  place  stubbornly,  and  cutting  the  yellowish  horizon  with  the  hue  of  Da- 
mascus steel  ?  It  is  Katahdin,  looming  out  of  the  central  wilderness  of  Maine. 
Almost  in  the  same  line  on  the  S.  W.,  and  nearly  as  far  away,  do  you  see  another 
filmy  angle  in  the  base  of  the  sky  ?  It  is  Monadnoc,  which  would  feel  prouder  than 
Mont  Blanc,  or  the  frost-sheeted  Chimborazo,  or  the  topmost  spire  of  the  Himalaya, 
if  it  could  know  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  it  the  noblest  mountain 
in  literature.  The  nearer  ranges  of  the  Green  Mts.  are  plainly  visible ;  and  behind 
them  OameKs  Hump  and  Mansfield  tower  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
silvery  patch  on  the  N.,  that  looks  at  first  like  a  small  pond,  is  Umbagog;  a  little 
further  away,  due  S.,a  section  of  the  mirror  of  Winnepesaukee  glistens  Sebago 
flashes  on  theS.  E.,and  a  little  nearer  are  the  twin  Lovell  lakes,  that  lie  more  promi- 
nently on  the  map  of  our  history  than  on  the  landscape.  Next,  the  monotony  of 
the  scene  is  broken  by  observing  the  various  forms  of  the  mountains  that  are  as  thick 
•8  *  meadow  mole-hills,^  —  the  great  wedge  of  La&yette,  the  long,  thin  ridge  of  Car- 
ter, the  broad-based  and  solid  Pleasant  Mt.,  the  serrated  summit  of  Chocorua,  the 
bcMitiftil  cone  of  Peqnawket  [Kiarsarge],  the  cream-colored  Percy  Peaks,  as  near 
alike  in  slaeand  shape  as  two  Dromios.  Then  the  pathwaja  of  t\v&-n:svc%^\!G«^>»>. 
The  line  of  the  Connecticut  we  can  follow  ttom  \\«  \>\Tl\i  T«Kt  ^«.T»ft».  \»  ^Jo»  ''^^ 
wJten  itiBbiddKi  bj  Vm  gx«at  Fxaneoi^  miii.    1»  ^»Jwt  \a  TiaX.MNi»J»^\s«s.  ^«^3«»^^ 
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in  the  inoniiDg,  a  line  of  fog  Uet  for  inik*  over  tbe  knrar  Irads,  counterfeiting  the 
•erpentine  path  of  its  bloe  imter  that  boands  two  States.  Two  luge  correit  of  tbe 
ABdroeeoggin  we  can  lee.  Broken  portions  of  the  Saco  lie  like  lumps  of  light  upon 
tlwopen  Talley  to  the  W  of  Pequawket.  The  sources  of  the  Blerrimac  are  on  the 
Ihrtber  rlope  of  a  mountain  that  seems  to  be  not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  rifle- 
•bot.     Directly  under  our  feet  lies  the  cold  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  whofe  water  plunges 

down  the  wild  path  of  the  Animonoosuc And  in  the  Fides  of  the  UiOuntain 

every  wrinkle,  £.  or  W.,  that  is  searched  by  the  sunbeams,  or  cooled  by  shadows,  is 
the  channel  of  a  bounty  that  swells  one  of  the  three  great  strettms  of  New  England. 
And  lastly,  we  notice  the  various  beauty  of  the  valleys  that  slope  off  from  the  cen- 
tral range.  No  two  of  them  are  articulated  with  the  mountain  by  the  same  angles 
and  curves.  Stairways  of  charming  slope  and  bend  lead  down  into  their  sweet  and 
many  •colored  lovelinet-s  and  bounty. " 

But  the  chances  are  that  the  visitor  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  will  pee 
more  of  clouds  than  of  landscape ;  and  he  may  be  enclosed  in  a  dense  pall  of  mist 
during  his  entire  sojourn  on  the  mountain.  Days  of  this  character  are  far  more 
numerous  than  clear  and  sunny  days.  The  most  fevorahle  time  for  ascending  is 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  N.  W.  or  N.,  and  there  is  not  a  shred  of  cloud  on  or  over 
the  peak.  Even  then,  however,  a  sudden  veering  of  the  wind  or  other  atmospheric 
changes  may  cause  the  summit  to  be  thickly  enveloped.  The  loss  of  the  view  over 
balf  of  New  England,  the  chill  dampness  of  the  driving  mist,  and  other  causes  of 
discomfort  will  then  shake  the  compotiure  of  the  veteran  traveller ;  and  he  may  per- 
haps like  to  know  how  and  why  such  days  were  enjo}  ed  by  the  poet-dreamer,  Starr 
King :  "  Cloud-effects  are  the  most  surprising  and  fascinating  pageants  which  the 

accent  of  the  mountain  can  difclose Certainly  the  richest  pictures  that  rise 

to  us,  as  wc  write,  out  of  a  memory  of  more  than  a  score  of  vi>it8  to  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, are  combined  out  of  clouds.  We  see  again  the  gray  scud  driving  over  the  peak 
as  we  approach  it,  ...  we  remember  how  dispirited  the  visitors  on  the  Fummit 
teem  in  the  chilly  gloom,  and  we  see  the  fog  filled  with  yellow  light,  then  thinning 
away  and  knitting  itself  together  in  an  instant,  but  soon  blown  apart  by  the  breeze 
to  let  the  color  of  the  nearer  forests,  and  then  of  the  lowlands,  glow  through,  dimly 
at  first  and  confUsed,  in  another  second  distinct  and  blinding,  but  soon  orderly  and 
glorious,  as  perhaps  the  realities  of  another  existence  may  break  upon  saintly  eyes 

that  emerge  from  the  mists  of  death We  behold  again  the  settling  of  heavy 

clouds  over  the  slopes  as  we  descend,  wrapping  us  in  blackness  of  darknefs ;  ai^d, 
hastening  on  through  Airious  gusts,  we  come  to  the  lower  fringes  of  the  tempest, 
and  look  back  and  up  to  see  it  crouched  over  the  ravines  of  Clay,  from  which  vast 
•heets  of  vapor  are  swept  by  the  wind,  their  lower  edges  sulphurous  as  they  rush 
into  the  light,  and  now  and  Uien  the  whole  mass  whirling  apart  to  show  the  dark 
masses  of  Madison  and  Adams  towering  in  treble  height  through  the  gloom.  And 
then  such  glimpses  of  the  valleys !  Siuai  behind  and  Beulah  before !  . .  .  .  We  are 
overtaken  by  a  rain  that  rages  against  us  out  of  the  W. ;  and  after  it  is  spent,  we 
■ee  a  rainbow  arching  over  the  long  line  of  the  Carter  range,  and  painting  its  blue- 
black  forests  at  each  end  with  variegated  flames.  We  stand  also  on  the  summit  in 
the  morning  when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  view  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist,  .... 
and  see  the  neighboring  summits  jutting  likewise  above  the  foam,  which  rolls,  and 
tosses,  and  plunges,  and  splinters  into  spray,  as  though  with  its  milky  spume  it  was 
appointed  to  mimic  the  pajssion  of  the  sea  and  the  msjesty  of  Niagara. 

'*  A  mist  lay  over  all  the  valleys.  The  mountains  heaved  their  sharp  ridges  out 
of  an  ocean  of  stagnant  foam.  A  wild  bank  of  dingy  fog  lay  along  the  eastern  sky. 
Over  this  artificial  horiion  we  saw  the  advent  of  the  morning,  —  the  wide  flush  of 
red  around  a  third  of  the  vast  circuit,  the  bubbling  of  rosy  glory  over  its  fleecy  rim, 
the  peep  of  the  burning  disk,  and  the  gradual  mounting  of  the  light,  showing  how 

•  tenderly  the  hauf^hty  day 
Fills  his  blue  urn  with  fire.' '' 

Oakes  describes  the  beautifhl  effect  of  the  transient  views  opened  by  rifts  in  the 
mist  "  With  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  a  narrow  but  clear  space  opened  to  the  S. 
E.,  and  we  saw  for  a  moment,  through  the  window  of  the  mist,  the  hills  and  settle- 
ments of  the  low  country,  with  the  rich  scarlet  and  yellow  colors  of  the  autumnal  for- 
est glowing  in  the  sun,— a  warm  bright  picture  set  in  the  cold  contrasted  ftame  of 
aisL    la  ao  iiutant  it  passed  away  like  a  (limpie  of  some  happy  coontry  seen  in  a 
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96.  Littleton. 

Hotels.  —  The  Oak-Hill  Home  (70  ^estg)  is  a  pleasant  snminer-hotel  on  fba 
high  hiU  beyond  Littleton  and  over  the  village,  in  the  vicinity  of  pleasant  groves  of 
trees.  It  has  billiard  and  bowling  rooms,  a  livery  stable,  and  a  tree  coach ;  and  Iti 
rates  are  8  2  50  a  day,  orf  8  - 12  a  week.  From  the  piaaait  a  noble  view  is  obtained, 
extending  from  Mt  Adams  to  Moo^ilaulce.  The  distaucvs  from  the  Ouk-Uill  House 
are  as  follows:  To  Bethlehem.  5  M. ;  Franconia,6;  Mt.  Washington  K.U.,  24;  Twin- 
MountaiB  Honse,  13;  Fabyan  Houoe,  18;  Howland  Observatory,  9 ;  Crawford 
UoiiM,32;  Flame,  17;  Profile  House,  11 ;  Littleton  station,  ^  M. 

Thayer's  White-Mountain  Hotel  is  an  old  and  well-famed  house  on  the  main 
•freet  of  the  village,  accommodating  100  guests,  at  82.50-8  a  day.  The  Union 
House  is  farther  up  the  street,  and  accommodates  40.  The  summer  boarding-houses 
of  John  Merrill,  A.  R.  Burton,  Mrs.  Cobleigh,  Mr.  Eastman,  and  Jefferson  Hosmer 
are  also  in  the  villi^. 

Littleton  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  villages  in  Northern  New  Hamp- 
Bhire,  having  about  2,000  inhabitants,  four  churches  (Cong,  Bapt.,  Meth., 
Epis.),  a  weekly  paper,  a  high  school,  a  bank,  and  30  or  40  stores.  Vari- 
ous branches  of  manufacturing  are  also  carried  on  (to  the  value  of  over 
$500,000  a  year),  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  near  the  station,  where 
the  Kilbum  Brothers  have  a  spacious  building  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  stereoscopic  views.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  turns  out  over  300,000  views  yearly.  The  village 
is  pleasant  and  lively,  with  well-stocked  stores  and  neat  houses ;  and  the 
main  street  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ammonoosuc.  The  high-school 
occupies  an  elevated  position  over  the  central  pai-t,  and  is  recognizable 
from  a  great  distance.  Farther  back  on  the  heights  is  the  Oak-Hill  House, 
whence  a  very  noble  panoramic  *  view  of  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.  is 
gained. 

The  town  of  Littleton  covers  86,000  acres,  half  of  which  is  improved,  making  ag- 
riculture one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  people.  The  tumultuous  reach  of  the 
Connecticut  River  known  as  the  Fifleen-MiU  FaUs  lies  on  the  N.  W..  and  bound! 
the  town  for  13  M.  In  1764  this  territory  was  named  Chisunrk ;  in  1770,  Apthorp; 
and  in  1784,  UttUton^  the  ugly  name  which  it  still  retains.  The  first  settlers  came 
in  1774. 

New  Hampshire  had  been  regarded  by  geologists  as  of  azoic  formsffon,  until  1870, 
when  a  reef  of  fossil  corals  was  discovered  near  Littleton.  In  1873,  brachiopods, 
crin<rids,  and  a  gasteropod  were  found  on  Fitch  Hill,  and  established  the  fiict  that 
these  rocks  belonged  to  the  Helderberg  period. 

MamtCt  HUIm  are  1^-2  M.  from  Littleton,  and  aiTord  noble  views  of  the 
mountain-ranges  to  the  E.  and  S.    The  'vI^Wot  %\vo\3\^\ftw«^>2cv^  toww^-wn^ 
chunber  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  r.    lYiet^  \a  ^  ^ii"a  ^es^xXwvXi^'^wx^ 
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Palmer  Brook,  1  M.  W.  of  Mann's  Hills  (reached  through  the  pastures), 
whence  a  still  broader  view  is  gained.  ML  Misery  is  4  -  5  3L  fit)m  Little- 
t<Mi,  by  the  road  over  Mann's  Hillii,  and  derives  its  name  from  certain 
poor  families  who  once  lived  at  its  base.  From  several  points  in  the  vi- 
cinity fine  views  of  the  Vermont  mountains  are  gained. 

Eustis  mil  is  just  S.  of  Littleton  (1^  M.  to  the  top),  and  is  ascended 
easily  through  the  fields  and  forests.  Here  also  is  a  broad  and  pleasant 
prospect,  including  much  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  GiltnatUon  Bill  is 
2  M.  from  the  village,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  adjacent 
country  was  first  settled  by  men  of  Gilmanton.  It  gives  one  of  the  best 
prospects  of  the  Franconia  Range.  The  Parker  (or  Blueberry)  Mt.  lies 
near  the  village,  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  uppermost  clearings  on  its  slope 
a  pleasant  view  of  Littleton  and  the  mountains  is  obtamed. 

It  Is  about  6  M.  to  Waterford,  Vt.,  whence  the  drive  may  be  prolonged 
to  the  far-viewing  heighte  of  Concord.  The  drives  to  Bethlehem  (5  AI.) 
and  Sugar  Hill  are  also  Interesting.  Mountain-wagons  run  frequently  to 
the  Flume  House,  the  expense  of  the  ride  out  and  back  being  $  2.50  for 
each  person. 

Drives  about  LiUleton  {from  the  **  WTiUe-Mt.  Republics''). 

MorriscnCs  Hill  is  well  worth  tha  effort  to  reach  it,  especially  toward 
evening.  To  reach  it  you  take  the  Franconia  road  for  about  1  M.  to  the 
four  comers  on  the  hill.  There  take  the  r.-hand  road  past  Mr.  Morrison's 
house  and  bam.  Thence  keep  the  road  to  the  1.  until  ^he  height  of  land 
is  reached.  Ascend  the  hill  to  the  1.  of  the  road  through  the  pasture. 
From  a  clear  spot  just  S.  of  the  summit  you  get  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Lafay- 
ette, with  Franconia  vjllage  in  the  foreground.  To  the  S.  you  see 
Streeter's  Pond,  nestled  in  the  evergreen  forest.  One  can  return  down 
the  N.  slope  directly  into  the  Franconia  road.  Mt.  Eiistis,  the  beauti- 
fully wooded  hill  S.  of  the  village,  is  another  lovely  spot.  It  can  be 
reached  by  a  steep,  rough  climb  from  the  new  road  through  Mr.  Kilbum's 
pasture  past  the  mineral  spring,  or  by  a  longer,  easier  walk.  Go  out  on 
the  Franconia  road  and  take  the  first  road  to  the  r.  Follow  this  up  the 
hill,  past  the  little  red  farm-house.  Enter  the  old-fashioned  gate  on  the 
r.  into  the  sugar  orchard.  Follow  the  winding  path  up  through  the  niaplea 
to  the  sheep  pasture  above  ;  then  walk  along  the  ridge  toward  the  N.  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods  ;  then  turn  about  and  look  down  the  Ammonoosuc 
Valley,  and  off  into  the  W.  over  Blueberry  Mt.  and  the  far-away  hilla 
of  Vermont.  By  following  the  ridge  toward  the  N.  into  the  woods,  the 
actual  summit  is  readied,  which  is  covered  with  lofty  trees.  Going  in 
the  direction  of  Bethlehem  from  the  summit,  you  come  into  Mr.  Kilbum*8 

pasture.     The  mineral  spring  is  under  a  clump  of  yellow  birches  a  little 

way  dowa  the  hill. 
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The  finest  view  of  Littleton,  and  probably  the  finest  view  of  any  New- 
Bngland  village,  can  be  had  from  Parker's  Cliff,  Take  the  road  leading 
on  to  "The  Meadow'*  toward  Lisbon.  At  the  lower  comer  of  the 
"  Heater,"  t.  «.,  where  the  first  road  from  the  N.  comes  in,  turn  into  and 
through  the  farm-yard  of  Mr.  Parker.  After  crossing  the  little  brook 
in  the  pasture,  bear  to  the  1.  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  keeping  in  the  open 
pasture.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  open  ground  there  is  a  wood-road 
leading  to  the  N.,  just  above  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Leave  the  roafl  and 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Before  you  lie  the  soft  green  meadows, 
studded  with  neat  farm-houses,  and  the  Ammonoosuc  sparkling  in  the 
midst.  Beyond  are  the  picturesque  lower  bridge  and  old  factory,  then 
the  village  itself  nestled  between  Oak  Hill  and  Mt.  Eustis.  Back  of  the 
village  is  a  line  of  hills.  A  second  line  of  hills  is  formed  by  Cherry 
Mt  and  Mt.  Agassiz,  on  the  slope  of  which  Bethlehem  is  plainly  seen. 
Back  of  them  all,  and  in  full  view,  is  the  whole  range  of  the  White  Mts. 
Artists  say  that  such  a  picturesque  village,  in  such  a  setting,  and  with 
such  a  background,  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

The  Heater,  — J^TVit  out  on  the  Waterford  road  past  the  cemetery, 
through  a  fine  grove,  past  Mr.  Jackson's  apiar}%  across  Parker  Brook. 
Take  the  first  road  to  the  1.  Passing  Mr.  Griggs's  place  you  come  down 
into  Parker  Brook  Valley.  Just  here,  in  the  bushes  at  the  r.,  is  a  spring 
of  delicious  water.  Crossing  the  brook  again  you  emerge  on  the  Meadows* 
The  next  l.-hand  road  brings  you  back  to  the  village.  It  is  only  3  M. 
round  the  Heater,  and  is  a  pleasant  drive  after  tea. 

Upper  Waterford.  —  Go  W.  of  the  village  past  the  cemetery.  Curving 
to  the  r.  you  pass  around  the  N.  end  of  Blueberry  Mountain,  and  over 
the  ridge  into  the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  appro^hing  the  river,  turn  to 
the  r.  at  the  old  tavern.  For  some  distance  you  pass  along  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls  or  Rapids  of  the  Connecticut.  Presently 
y«n  come  to  the  main  road  leading  from  Littleton  to  Lancaster.  Take 
this  back  to  Littleton,  past  Mr.  Wheeler's  stone  farm-house.  The  length 
of  this  drive  is  about  12  M.,  with  beautiful  scenery  all  the  way. 

Farr  and  Mann* 8  HUU,  —  For  a  much  more  hilly  drive,  but  one  giving 
grander  views,  go  W.  from  the  village  and  turn  to  the  N.  at  the  cemetery. 
When  about  8  M.  out,  and  well  up  on  the  Farr  Hill,  do  not  fail  to  look 
behind  for  an  extended- view  of  the  Connecticut  and  Ammonoosuc  Valleys, 
with  mountains  to  the  L  Passing  the  snmmit  of  the  ridge,  you  descend 
into  a  thick  wood.  Take  the  /irst  road  to  the  r.  The  steep,  wooded 
mountain  to  the  N.  is  Mt.  Misery.  As  you  come  over  the  high  land  on 
Mann's  Hill  magnificent  views  will  he  open  to  the  E.  and  3.  Curving  to 
the  ma^  road  the  r.  leads  to  Littleton,  the  I.  to  Daltpn.  By  going  2  M. 
from  this  point  toward  Dalton  you  get  extended 'vi«v«  cA'^V\\Xk^^^%^^ 
Jefferson,  wlOt  the  Pilot  and  White  Mts.  \>e7ond.  Tci%\«G^<^  ^"^  "^^^ 
drive  is  9^10  M. 
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Suffar  HiU  and  Streeter  Pond. — Go  to  Fnmconia  Tillage  and  tnm 
across  the  bridge  by  the  Iron  Works.  Drive  up  the  hill  to  the  Goodnow 
House.  This  perhaps  is  the  best  place  for  a  view  of  all  the  mountains. 
The  White  Mts.  are  in  full  view  over  the  valley  of  Gale  River,  while  the 
Franconia  Mts.  are  seen  from  base  to  summit.  Lafayette,  with  its 
wonderful  gorge,  Cannon,  and  Kinsman,  rise  from  the  low  valley  of 
the  Ammonoosuc,  and  seem  to  cleave  the  very  heavens.  In  returning 
from  Fraoconia,  take  the  L-hand  road  by  the  guide- board  to  N.  Lisbon. 
This  leads  by  Streeter  Pond  to  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley  below  Tarbell's 
mills.  Thence  is  a  pleasant  drive  through  the  meadows  of  the  Ammonoo- 
auc  to  Littleton.    The  length  of  this  drive  is  about  16  M. 


97.  Lisbon. 

Hotela. — McAllister's  is  the  best  of  the  village-inns ;  the  other  is  not  reeom> 
mended.  Summer  boaidiog-honses  are  kept  by  M.  Bowles,  T.  Atwood  (on  the  hill), 
and  S.  W.  Bartlett  (1 M.  up  the  intervale). 

This  town  contains  l;648  inhabitants,  and  the  villages  of  Lisbon,  N. 
Lisbon,  and  Sugar  HilL  Of  its  29,180  acres,  over  17,000  are  hnproved, 
agriculture  being  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people.  The  annual  products 
are  4,600  tons  of  hay,  111,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  36,000  bushels  of  oats, 
8,500  bushels  of  wheat,*  40,000  lbs.  of  butter,  13,000  lbs.  of  cheese,  and 
80,000  lbs.  of  maple-sugar.  The  manufactures  amount  to  $280,000  a 
year,  chiefly  in  lumber  and  mineral  fertilizers;  and  the  gold-ore  which  is 
DOW  being  mined  in  the  vicinity  and  crushed  at  Lisbon  yields  $  14  a  ton. 
There  are  also  copper-mines  and  deposits  of  limestone  in  the  (town. 

Lisbon  is  the  chief  village  and  railroad  station,  and  has  10  or  15  stores, 
2  churches,  a  library,  and  several  fine  villas  which  were  built  during  the 
excited' era  of  the  gold-discoveries.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  place,  but 
its  environs  are  picturesque  and  there  are  interesting  drives  in  the  vicini- 
ty. Among  these  are  Sugar  Hill,  7  M. ;  Hunt's  Mt.,  8  M. ;  Parker  Hill,  4J 
M. ;  the  Profile  House,  15  M. ;  and  Landaff  Centre,  8  M.  Parker  SUl  is  a 
far-viewing  knoll  near  the  Lyman  road,  easily  ascended,  and  commanding 
a  rich  and  extensive  prospect  It  is  near  the  chi^  hamlet  of  the  farming 
town  of  Lyman;  and  the  gold  and  copper  mines  are  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  copper  veins  in  the  Mt-Gardner  range  consist  of  schists  eharged  with  the 
MoJphureta  of  iron  and  copper,  averaging  less  than  5  per  cent  before  concentration. 
Tbejr  an,  however,  Ikvorably  sita&ted  w\t,\i  -Kmpnct  to  dt«iaa«e  and  water-power, 

MUd  Prof.  Hftcbeoek  predicts  that  they  wUi  «^«a\nsa;ii  vc(3s^^»n''u>*«^^«ad.will 

^B^lcj  a  kage  number  of  woikin«a. 
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Hunt's  Xt.  is  reached  by  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Monroe.  When  the 
Bummit  of  the  pass  is  attained,  the  visitor  sliould  leave  the  road  and  climb 
up  on  the  r.  a  short  distance  to  the  crest  It  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Mt.-Gardner  Range,  and  the  view  to  the  N.  is  masked  by  the  higher  point 
of  Bald  Ledge,  the  station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  in  1875. 

The  view  from  Hunt's  Mt.  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  including  the  Franconia,  White,  and  Green  Mts.,  the  narrow  valley 
on  the  W.,  and  a  broad  area  of  Eastern  Vermont,  studded  with  hamlets. 
The  Editor  vbited  this  peak  during  a  remarkably  hazy  June  day,  and 
could  not  make  precise  observations  on  which  to  base  a  minute  description 
of  the  view,  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  were  so  dimmed  by  the  blue 
**  smoke/' 

Bath  is  a  pleasant  and  retired  old  village  near  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R^ 
S.  W.  of  Lisbon.  The  well-famed  hotel  was  burnt  in  1872,  together  with 
part  of  the  village,  and  has  not  been  replaced.  The  town  of  Bath  has 
1,168  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  farming,  along  the  glens 
of  the  Ammonoosuc.  The  Mt.-Gardner  Range  traverses  the  E.  part  of  the 
town,  with  one  high  pass;  and  the  Landaif  highlands  close  in  on  the  £. 
A  road  runs  S.  E.  through  Swift  water  Village  and  up  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Wild  Ammonoosuc  to  N.  Benton,  at  the  foot  of  Moosilauke. 

Landaff  Centre  is  a  petty  hamlet  S^  M.  from  Lisbon,  in  a  farming  town 
of  882  inhabitants,  famous  for  its  maple-sugar.  Bald  and  Cobble  Hills  and 
Landaff  Mt  are  high  eminences  which  separate  the  glens.  There  is  good 
trout-fishing  on  Tunnel  Brook  and  other  branches  of  the  Vild  Ammo- 
noosuc.   There  are  no  boarding-houses  in  Landaff. 

98.  SngarHilL 

BoArdiiiS>Hoatei.~The  Ooodnow  House  (200  guests;  S7-10  a  week),  a 
new  building,  very  eligibly  situated,  with  gas,  telephone,  livery-stable,  croquet- 
lawnt,  good  drainage,  and  spring  water.  Reached  by  stages  fh>m  Littleton  to  Fran- 
conia. Jason  Coma's  (26  guests)  and  Mr.  Bowles's  (25  guests),  on  the  mountain- 
fronting  slope ;  Hiram  Noyes  (26),  in  the  hamlet  on  the  W.  slope.  The  Suneet-Hill 
House  is  a  new  hotel  (125  guests),  nobly  situated  on  the  very  crest  of  the  hill. 

Dhtaneet.  —  Littleton,  6  M. ;  Profile  House,  6  M. ;  Bethlehem,  5  M. ;  Summit, 
Mt  Washington,  27  M. ;  Around  the  Square,  4  M. ;  Lisbon  Gold-Mines,  9  M. 

Sugar  Hill  is  a  bold  slaty  ridge  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town  of  Lisbon, 

more  than  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  large  grove 

of  sugar-maples  on  the  summit    It  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Lisbon  to 

Franconia  Iron-Works,  and  is  7  M.  from  Lisbon  and  2J  M.  from  Franconia. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Lisbon,  one  following  the  Ammonoosuc  River 

for  nearly  3  M.,  and  then  ascending  the  glen  of  Salmon-Hole  Brook  to  the 

S.  E. ;  the  other  passing  from   Lisbon  directly  up  the  valley  of  Mink 

Brook  and  by  Mink^Pond.    The  latter  is  more  hilly,  but  commands  uobl^ 

views,  especiaUy  of  the  Green  Mts.  in  reltospwit.    TVi^  c^vfc\.  \«w^^\.  ^^ 

Sugar  Wn  coBsiBta  of  a  Jong  street  on  the  upper  V? .  Ao^  ^^  ^^  tv^^^\ 

with  a  unaU  cbnich  and  one  or  two  Bbopa.    It  wwxaaiaxi^  «b  \stQ»^  v^sssjr- 
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ramie  view  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont,  extending  for  many  leagues 
along  the  horizon.  Passing  upward  from  the  street,  beyond  the  maple* 
grove,  the  open  crest  of  the  liiil  is  reached,  whence  a  sapert)  view  is 
gained  to  the  S.  E.,  E.,  and  N.  E.  One  of  the  best  view-points  is  from  the 
cottage  on  the  r.,  where  a  side-road  turns  to  the  r.,  and  here  a  large  spy- 
glass is  kept.  Farther  down  the  E.  slope  a  short  walk  to  the  1.  will  lead 
to  a  higher  rocky  knoll  on  which  is  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
Fine  crystals  of  staurolite  and  epidot   are  found  here. 

Most  travellen  will  And  it  convenient  to  pass  on  to  Littleton,  and  tbenoe  to  Fnui- 
coniA  Iron- Works  on  the  Profile-Hooae  stage.  It  is  an  easy  Wk  thence  up  do  road 
to  Goodenow's,  where  the  view  is  fine,  or  to  ,the  signal  station,  or  the  crest  of  the 
road  above. 

*  The  View  from  Sugar  Hill  has  never  been  described  and  is  generally 
unknown,  but  the  Editor  regards  it  as  nearly  equal  to  that  from  Jefferson 
Hill,  and  as  superior  to  any  other  in  the  mountain  region,  except  those 
fW>m  the  high  peaks.  Nearly  N.  E.,  many  miles  away,  is  Mt  Starr  King, 
with  Bray  Hill  and  the  white  village  of  Jefferson  Hill  at  its  foot  and  the 
long  blue  lines  of  the  Pilot  Range  behind  and  on  the  W.  Farther  to  the 
r.  are  the  Pliny  and  Randolph  Mts«,  with  Mt.  Agassiz  in  the  foreground, 
within  6  M.  About  £.  N.  £.  is  the  long  black  mass  of  Chmry  Mt,  over 
whose  r.  flank,  up  the  valleys  of  the  Gale  and  Ammonooeuc  Rivers,  are 
the  noble  crests  of  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  flanked  by  the  sierra  of  Clay, 
which  joins  them  to  the  supreme  peak  of  Washington.  The  latter  is 
clearly  visible,  and  the  trains  can  be  seen  winding  up  its  sides.  The 
crests  of  Monroe  and  Franklin  are  less  easily  distinguishable,  but  the 
rounded  head  of  Pleasant  is  plainly  recognized,  nearly  due  E.  Some- 
what nearer,  and  on  the  r.  of  Pleasant,  is  the  curved  top  of  Mt.  Hale, 
whence  the  immense  mass  of  the  N.  Twin  Mt.  extends  for  miles  to  the  r., 
culminating  in  a  long  rolling  ridge,  nearly  over  Franconia  Iron-Works. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Haystack,  over  a  line  of  clearings 
in  the  foreground.  The  eye  now  rests  on  the  vast  and  far-reaching  mass 
ot  Lafayette,  across  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  below,  and  so  situated 
that  its  very  roots  are  visible.  The  great  ravines  in  its  sides,  the  serrated 
crest-line,  the  plateau  of  the  lakes,  and  the  long  spur  of  Eagle  Cliff  are  all 
unfolded  to  view,  forming  the  best  possible  picture  of  the  chief  Fran- 
conia mountain.  From  this  point,  in  May  and  June,  the  snow  in  one  of 
the  Lafayette  ravines  presents  the  semblance  of  a  vast  white  cross. 

Far  below  the  r.  spur  is  the  low  hummock  of  Bald  Mt.,  over  and  to  the 
r.  of  which  is  the  high  curving  ridge  of  Mt.  Cannon,  lying  across  the 
Franconia  Notch.  On  its  r.  is  the  long,  lofly,  and  formidable  Mt.  Kins- 
man, looming  boldly  over  the  glens  of  Landaff;  and  from  the  gentle  S. 
slope  of  Kinsman  rises  the  majestic  peak  of  Moosilauke,  gaining  its  high- 
est point  by  a  series  of  gradually  ascending  terraces. 
Toward  the  S.  W.  and  W.,  wVien  not  Uvterrupted  by  nearer  hills,  there 
U  A  broad  &nd  beautiful  panoramsi  ot  \3fcift  ^\aaaXQc«wKi'»Sa.^\^l«3S!««vt^ 
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extending  for  many  leagues  along  the  horizon,  and  gradnally  falling  away 
into  the  hills  which  hem  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Ore  Hill  is  about  1^  M.  S.  E.  of  the  hamlet  on  Sagar  Iffill,  and  is  snrroanded 
with  roads.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gndss,  and  contains  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
wliich  were  formetly  worked  by  the  N.  H.  Iron  Co.  The  old  shafts  and  adits  are 
now  Bometimet  Tisited  by  the  curious. 

99.  Mount  Kinsman. 

The  ascent  of  this  formidable  peak  is  rarely  undertaken,  so  great  is  the 
labor  in  comparison  with  the  reward.  It  is  best  accomplished  from  the 
BoUes  farm,  a  short  distance  S.  £.  of  £.  Landaif,  and  about  10  M.  from 
the  Profile  House.  Orson  Kendall  is  said  to  be  the  best  guide  in  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  two  possible  ways  of  ascent,  the  first  of  which  is  by  a 
logging-road  which  ascends  about  1  M.  from  Bolles^s,  and  thence  march- 
ing 3  M.  through  the  woods,  encountering  much  fallen  timber.  Nothing 
can  be  more  arduous  and  wearisome  than  this  way.  A  better  route  is  to 
ascend  the  Slide  Brook  by  a  line  of  pretty  cascades  and  basins,  -with 
steep  smooth  ledges  and  rocky  debris  under  foot.  Where  the  stream  is 
met  by  a  long  and  steep  slide  coming  from  the  r.,  it  should  be  left,  and 
then  tiie  bare,  loose  rocks  of  the  slide  are  ascended  to  a  point  within  |  M. 
of  the  summit.  The  distance  from  the  Bolles  farm  to  the  top  is  nearly  4  M. 
Mt.  Kinsman  is  4,200  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  long  and  ill-defined  ridge,  run- 
ning nearly  N.  and  S.  Its  geological  composition  is  of  porph3rritic  gneiss. 
Koran  Lake  (see  Route  108)  is  2  -  8  M.  from  its  top,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  attack  it  from  that  direction,  but  without  success. 

The  Editor  was  forced  to  return  when  within  \  M.  of  the  summit,,  on  account  of 
the  approach  of  night,  so  tiiat  he  can  give  no  account  either  of  the  character  of  the 
top  or  the  yiews  therefrom.  From  other  sources  he  leams  tliat  there  are  bare  ledges 
on  the  crest,  and  that  the  view  to  the  N.  E.  is  closed  by  the  Franconia  Range,  which 
also  iMurtty  masks  the  mountains  to  the  E.  Moosilaulce  and  the  Benton  Hsiige  are 
fiiToiab^  obserred  from  Kinsman,  and  also  a  long  reach  of  the  Green  Mts. 

A  Reconnoissance  of  ML  Kinsman  by  Prof,  Ckietano  Lanza. 

"Any  one  who  has  been  at  Sugar  Hill  must  have  noticed  the  long  serrated 
ridge,  extending  apparently  from  Profile  Mt.  to  the  W.,  and  terminating 
in  a  rather  pointed  summit.  This  point,  on  referring  to  the  map,  is 
found  to  be  the  second  peak  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  real  summit  of  which, 
though  visible,  appears  lower.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  nomenclature  from 
the  aborigines  will  develop  for  the  several  mound-like  peaks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ridge  the  name  The  Haystacks,  and  for  Mt.  Kinsman  the  name 
Mt,  Pemigetoasset,  That  these  names  are  not  correct  is  evident  from  a 
glance  at  the  maps,  which  give  the  name  Haystack  to  the  mountain  E.  of 
Lafayette,  called  by  the  aborigines  Hookett  or  Hooksett,  or  something 
similar ;  and  the  name  Pemigewasaet  to  a  amsWsc  «^xis  ksSI  ^vosxcv^svXsRkK^ 
of  the  Flame  House.    Moreover^  tbe  ^le^  trom  i^MgcOoofua^  ^^wiis^  \«*^s^ 
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a  nert  of  sammits  on  the  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset  Biver,  «nd  between  « 
Moofiilauke  and  the  Franconla  region ;  all  which  the  maps  include  under 
tiie  title  Kinsman, 

With  a  view  to  investigate  this  region,  we  left  Gk)odnow*s,  at  Sugar 
Hill,  and  rode  6  M.  out  on  the  Landaff  road,  keeping  always  to  tlie  1., 
and  hence  nearest  the  mountain,  to  the  BoUes  farm.  Thence  we  proceeded 
on  a  foot-path  for  a  short  distance  through  the  woods,  to  meet  a  brook 
which  flows  down  the  ravine  between  the  ridges  which  proceed  from  the 
above-mentioned  summits.  This  brook  flows  almost  exactly  W.,  its 
course  being  nearly  straight ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  the 
bed  being  comix)sed  of  immense  ledges  of  granite,  and  containing  a  great 
number  of  picturesque  cascades  and  basins,  thus  furnishing  very  easy 
travelling,  and  a  number  of  interesting  studies  for  the  artist,  and  render- 
ing a  trip  to  the  brook  an  easy  and  pleasant  one,  even  for  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  press  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from 
points  along  the  brook  is-  not  extensive,  being  cut  off  by  the  ridges  on 
each  side ;  but  from  almost  all  points  the  valley  beneath  and  the  hills  in 
the  distance  are  visible. 

•^  After  following  this  brook  for  If  M.  from  Bolles*s  to  a  point  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  woods  and  scrub,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a 
short  but  well-marked  slide,  coming  from  the  r.-hand  ridge.    There  is 

a  similar  slide  on  the  1.  side  also It  appears  as  if  the  earth  and 

vegetation  had  slid  down  from  the  top,  leaving  bare  a  single  convex  rock 
sloping  at  nearly  35°  to  the  horizon.  The  rock  is  more  or  less  in  the  form 
of  ledges,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  a  gully  or  water-course  in  it. 

The  road  thus  far  was  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  after  reaching  the  top  of 
the  slide,  we  had  to  make  our  way  through  |- j  M.  of  as  bad  scrubs, 
rotten  and  fallen  timber,  and  moss-covered  rocks  as  one  often  meets  with. 
We  reached  the  summit  at  11  a.m.  It  is  cleared,  and  has  been  so  far 
civilized  as  to  be  made  the  depository  of  a  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  signal. 
The  view  is  not  very  extensive,  as  the  proximity  of  the  Lafayette  Range 
I  causes  a  large  part  of  the  horizon  to  be  cut  off ;  but  a  fine  view  is  afforded 
of  distant  mountains  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  also  of  all  that  unexplored 
'  wilderness  back  of  the  Profile  House  and  the  various  summits  in  that 
neighborhood.  Moosilauke,  of  course,  is  and  appears  quite  near.  I  marked, 
also,  the  following  as  features  of  the  view:  Profile,  Lincoln,  Liberty, 
Flume,  Carrigain,  Tripyramid,  a  number  of  the  Green  Mts.,  the  Percy 
Peaks,  and  a  round  mountain  which  may  be  Owl's  Head,  in  Canada,  be- 
sides many  other  northern  mountains." 

The  Bridal-Veil  Falls  are  on  Copper-mine  Brook,  on  the  W.  slope  of 

Jfcff.  KinsmaUf  and  something  more  than  an  hour's  walk  from  Horace 

Brooks's  boarding-house,  partly  \>y  a  iiew  ^>iNv.  Tt^Ka  \3kfcVgo^  ^a  76  ft, 

and  the  hrook  above  and  below  is  «V\eAmV\v  cm»»^«^  wA^^\ea,*  K>q«^ 

^  if.  S.  of  Franconia,  on  the  "Eastou  xoafli,  «^  tsi©i-\«»sft^  Vj  >iX^^  ^^^s®8^ 
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indicates  the  entrance  to  the  path,  which  leads  up  into  the  great  rayine 
between  Mt.  Cannon  and  Mt.  Kinsman. 

The  Xt.  Kiniman  Flnme  is  a  recent  discovery,  and  may  be  reached 
by  driving  5  M.  S.  from  Franconia,  on  the  Easton  road,  and  ascending  a 
mountain  road  2  M.  long.  The  last  half  of  this  route  is  so  steep  and 
rough  that  it  is  hardly  practicable  for  carriages,  though  they  have  made 
the  ascent.  The  flume  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  in  the  Franconia 
Notch,  but  resembles  it  very  much,  and  has  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  A  short  path  leads  beyond  to  a  rounded  rocky  dome,  crown- 
ing one  of  the  high  spurs  of  Mt  Kinsman,  and  overlookmg  the  western 
valleys. 


100.  The  Franconia  Mountains 

derive  their  name  from  the  town  of  Franconia,  in  which  their  chief  peaks 
mre  situated.  They  are  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the  White  Mts.,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  Field-Willey  and  Twin-Mountain  Ranges.  All 
the  mountains  around  the  Franconia  Notch  usually  bear  the  name,  though 
it  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  lofty  range  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Notch, 
mod  running  N.  from  the  East  Branch  to  Gale  River.  The  range  is  narrow 
mod  straight,  and  the  peaks  are  sharp  and  lofty,  though  of  less  altitude 
than  the  White  Mts.  They  have  not  been  devastated  by  fires,  and  so  the 
dense  forests  occupy  all  their  lower  parts  and  cover  several  of  the  peaks. 
The  scenery  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  White  Bits.,  but  far  less 
mi^estic  and  impressive.  This  ridge  is  com^po^di  ot  ^ax\.  VSoS^u^  ^^ 
Boatbeay  peaks  being  coarsely  granitic. 
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FredrikaBrenMr  nrefemd  th«  Franeoob  Mts.  to  th«  ftunoos  SwedSah  dllM«ta  of 
DalecarlU  and  Noraland.  **  The  scenery  here  is  more  pictureeque^more  playftal  and 
Ikntastic,  has  more  cheerful  diTeraity,  and  the  a£Buence  of  wood  and  the  beaotHkil 
i^Uage  in  the  Talleyn  is  extraordinary :  you  walk  or  drive  continually  between  the 
most  lovely  wild  hedges  of  haiel,  elm,  sumach,  sugar-maple,  yellow  birch,  fir-trees, 
pines,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  on  ^1  sides  is  heard  the  sii^fing  and 
the  roaring  of  the  mountain-streams,  dear  as  silver,  through  the  paeses  of  Ibe  hills."  < 
{Homes  of  the  New  fTorld.) 

101.  The  Franconia  Votch 

is  a  noble  pass,  5-6  M.  long,  between  the  Franconia  and  Penrigewasset 

Banges.    It  is  a  valley  about  ^  M.  wide,  for  the  most  part  fillad  with 

forests,  and   traversed  by  the  marvellously  clear  waters  of  the  upper 

Pemigewasset  River.     On  either  side  of  the  naiTow  road  rise  lofty  nioun- 

taln-walls,  clad  with  verdure,  and  assuming  fine  alpine  shapes.    By  the 

immunity  of  the  forests  from  the  fires  and  slides  which  have  so  mined  the 

White  Mts.,  the  Franconia  Notch  has  retained  a  pleasing  aspect  of  primeval 

quietude  and  tranquil  beauty,  which  induces  many  travellers  to  prefer  it 

to  any  other  locality  among  the  mountains. 

Starr  King  says :  **  The  narrow  district  thus  enclosed  contains  more  ot^ts  of 
interest  to  the  mass  of  travetlers  than  any  other  region  of  equal  extent  wiuiin  the 
usual  compass  of  the  White-Mt.  tour.  lu  the  way  of  rock-sculpture  and  water&lls, 
it  is  a  huge  museum  of  curiosities.  There  is  no  spot  usually  visited  in  any  of  the 
valleys  where  the  senses  are  at  once  impressed  so  strongly  and  so  pleasantly  with 
the  wildness  and  freshness  which  a  stranger  instinctively  associates  with  mountain- 
scenery  in  New  Hampshire.  There  is  no  other  spot  where  the  visitor  is  domestiouted 
amid  the  most  savage  and  startling  forms  in  which  cliSift  and  forest  are  combined. 
And  yet  there  is  beauty  enough  intermixed  with  the  sublimity  and  the  wildnees  to 

make  the  scenery  permanently  attractive,  as  well  as  grand  and  exciting The 

Franconia  Pass  is  not  oppressive.  Large  portions  of  the  wall  opposfte  the  Profile 
House  are  even  more  sheer  than  the  Wiliey  Mt  ,  or  Mt.  Webster,  in  the  great  Notch ; 
but  it  bends  in  a  very  graceful  curve ;  the  purple  tinge  of  the  rOcks  is  alivays  grate- 
Ail  to  the  eye ;  and  instead  of  the  sandy  desolation  over  and  aronnd  the  Wiliey 
House,  the  forest  foliage  that  clambers  up  the  sharp  acclivities,  festening  its  roots 
in  the  crevices  and  resisting  the  torrents  and  the  gale,  relieves  the sombieness  of  the 
bending  battlement  by  its  color,  and  softens  its  sublimity  into  grace." 

"Those  who  would  thoroughly  enjoy  a  forenoon,  and  taste  with  eye  and 
ear  the  freshness  of  the  forest,  the  glancing  light  on  a  mountain-stream, 
the  occasional  rare  beauty  of  the  mosses  on  its  banks,  the  colors  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cool,  still  pools,  the  overarching  grace  of  its  trees,  or  the 
busy  babble  of  its  broken  and  sparkling  tide,  should  walk  from  one  hotel 
to  the  other  (Profile  to  Flume),  down  the  river  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  road,  but  which  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  from  it  by  the  forest." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Prime  says :  "  The  grandeur  of  evening  in  the  Franconia  Notch  is 
beyond  all  words  —  nay,  is  beyond  human  ability  to  appreciate-  There  are  higher 
mountains,  deeper  ravines,  more  precipitous  cliffy  in  the  world,  but  nowhere  in  my 
wanderings  have  I  found  such  lights  as  the  departing  sun  leaves  on  the  White  Hills 

of  New  Hampshire No  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  sufBcient  to  appreciate  the 

variety  and  change  of  the  sunset  and  evening  lights  in  the  Franconia  Notch,  —  and 
though  one  has  seen  them  a  thousand  times,  he  sees  them  each  evening  with  new 
mnd  sober  delight,  sometimes  rising  into  awe." 

Harriet  Martinean  said :  "  1  ceTteXnXy  IXAiiY.  \aQA  HtvaoKocaak  IkS^  ^Sqa  TiAbtast 
moniitain-paas  I  saw  in  the  \3iuted  ^Utea.^^ 
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102.  Littleton  to  the  Profile  House. 

The  stages  now  ran  only  to  Franconia,  the  public  route  Arom  Littleton  to  the 
Profile  being  by  the  new  narrow-gauge  railroad  fironi  Bethlehem  Station.  This 
account  of  the  old  stage-route  is  retained  for  the  use  of  pedestrians.  ^ 

The  route  is  to  the  S.  for  several  miles,  until  the  highlands  are  crossed 
and  the  stage  descends  iyto  the  valley  of  the  S.  Branch  of  the  Ammonoo- 
suc.  Sugar  Hill  is  on  the  r. ;  and  at  6  M.  from  Littleton,  the  hamlet  of 
Franconia  Iron-Works  is  reached. 

The  Franconia  Lowlands, 

Boardlnir-Houfies.  —  In  and  near  the  hamlet  of  Franconia  Iron-Works  an 
the  houses  of  Simeon  Spooner(85  guests),  Charles  Edson  (25),  and  D  K  Priest  (20). 
A  little  to  the  N.  are  the  Valley  House  (85)  and  the  Lafayette  House  (60),  and  fkr- 
tlier  up  towards  Mt  Lafayette,  affiurding  a  broad  and  noble  view,  is  Oakes  k  Priest's 
Franconia  House  (40-60  guests).  More  than  200  summer-boarders  are  teken  in  tliis 
▼alley jthe  rates  being  $7-10  a  week.  Irory  Glover's  is  below  the  Profile- House 
Ann  (20  guests) ;  and  8-4  M.  beyond,  on  the  road  to  S.  Landaff,  are  the  boarding- 
houies  of  Wm.  and  Horace  Brooks. 

This  town  contains  549  inliabitants,  on  an  area  of  82,988  acres,  of  which 
only  5,869  acres  are  improved.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are 
farming,  lumbering,  and  keeping  summer-boarders.  The  town  was  set- 
tled in  1774,  and  received  its  present  fortunate  name  at  some  time  before 
1791.  The  hamlet  of  Franconia  Iron-Works  is  in  its  N.  W.  comer,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  valley  below  Mt  Lafayette.  It  contains  a  Baptist 
church,  and  one  or  two  stores.  This  glen  is  famous  for  protracted  cold 
weather.  The  iron- works  were  founded  about  1805,  but  have  long  been 
discontinued.  The  ore  yielded  56-68  per  cent  of  iron,  of  which  the 
works  made  500-600  tons  yearly.  Gale  River  and  the  Lafayette  Brook 
afford  some  good  trouting  during  the  summer. 

Beyond  Franconia  Iron-Works  the  road  passes  the  Lafayette  House,  the 
junction  of  the  Bethlehem  road,  and  the  Franconia  House,  and  then  be- 
gins a  long  and  sharp  ascent,  with  good  views  of  Mts.  Lafayette  and  Can- 
non in  front.  After  passing  the  great  Profile-House  farm  (on  the  r.),  the 
country  becomes  wilder,  and  the  ascent  is  slowly  made  to  and  through  the 
Franconia  Notch.  Soon  after  passing  the  beautiful  Echo  Lake  (on  the  1.), 
the  stage  sweeps  around  the  great  white  Profile  Home  and  stops  along- 
side its  platform. 

Bethlehem  Station  to  the  Profile  House, 
This  route,  the  roost  direct  to  the  Profile,  is  traversed  by  the  new 
narrow-gauge  railroad  (9i  M.  long),  which  enters  the  Gale's  River  wilder- 
ness not  far  from  Bethlehem,  and  runs  through  the  woods  all  the  way, 
ascending  the  sharp  slopes  of  Lafayette,  and  at  last  sweeping'  between 
Echo  Lake  and  the  roountain,  and  reaching  a  terminus  j[uHt  EL  oC  tb^ 
Profile  House,  near  the  hotel,  but  hidden  ttttm  Vc  Vj  Wiv^  VS^ai^^ 
OccMsional  views  of  great  beanty  an  gained,  aa  ^^l^  Vt««i  aaic^ci^  N»>s^ 
higher  grades,  MloDg  the  moontain ;  and  the  ^oTone^  Na  l\sa\  <s!l^5SL\Axwfi^^ 
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10%  The  Profile  House 

is  one  of  the  best  Fnmmer-hotels  in  the  United  States.  It  accommodates 
(  -  600  guests,  at  $  4.50  a  day,  with  redactions  for  permanent  boarders.  Its 
dining-hall  is  the  finest  in  the  mountain-region;  and  in  point  of  cnisine  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  Glen  House.  The  parlor  is  100X60  ft.  in 
area,  and  is  the  scene  of  brilliant  evening  assemolies.  There  are  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  billiard-h'alls  and  bowling-alleys,  bath-rooms,  a  barber- 
shop, a  salesroom  for  pictures  and  knick-knacks,  a  livery-stable,  and  other 
conveniences.  S.  of  the  hotel  are  two  villas,  which  are  leased  by  the 
season.  The  halls  and  parlors  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  bouse  is  sur- 
rounded with  verandas;  and  its  environs  are  kept  with  rare  neatness  and 
order.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  for  New-Yorkers  and  Philadelphians,  who, 
at  certain  seasons,  almost  monopolize  the  accommodations. 

IMstances.— Profile  House,  to  the  Profile  Lake,  1  M.;  Echo  Lake,  f ;  the 
top  of  Mt.  La&yette,  3| ;  Moran  Lake,  3;  Walker's  Falls,  8 ;  the  Island  Falls,  6 ; 
the  Sarin,  3^;  the  Flume,  6;  Mt.  €annon,  2;  Fianconia  Iron-Works,  6|;  Sugar 
Bill,  6;  Uttleton,  11;  Bethlehem,  10;  Jeflerson  Hill,  88;  Dalton,  24;  VU>yaa 
House,  22 ;   top  of  Mt.  Washington,  31 ;  Woodstock,  18. 

Routes.  —The  eafliest  and  quickest  Is  by  the  narrow-gauge  line,  which  connects 
at  Bethlehem  with  the  standard  routes  (see  page  259).  Daily  stages  up  the  Pemige* 
wasset  Valley  from  Plymouth  (see  Route  114).  Passengers  firom  Boston  by  Route  2 
reach  the  Profile  House  in  10  hrs.  The  best  route  tnm  New  York  is  up  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  «/a  Springfield,  meeting  Route  2  at  Wells  Rirer.  From  Saratoga 
and  Lake  Champlain  by  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R. 

The  Profile  House  is  near  the  N.  end  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  in  a  nar- 
row glen  between  the  precipitous  walls  of  Eagle  Cliff  and  Mt.  Cannon. 
There  are  a  few  acres  of  level  land  in  this  little  valley,  most  of  which  are 
occupied  b^  the  hotel  and  its  outbuildings  and  lawns.  The  glen  is  1,974 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  hotel  in  the  mountains  (ex- 
cept the  summit-houses)  so  loflily  situated  as  the  Profile  House.  There 
are  many  interesting  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  which  serve 
to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  for  men  of  action ;  while  quieter  souls  need  but 
to  rest  on  the  comfortable  verandas  and  exult  in  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
forests  and  cliffs  in  the  vicinity. 

Eagle  Cliff  is  a  great  spur  of  Mt  Lafayette  running  to  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  and  partly  separated  from  the  mountain  by  a  tangled  ravine.  It 
is  3,446  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  1,472  ft.  above  the  Profile  House,  which  it 
closely  approaches.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 
88  years  ago,  after  he  had  discovered  an  eagle's  nest  high  up  on  these 
beetling  crags;  but  the  eagles  have  long  since  departed.  The  precipice 
has  been  scaled  from  near  Echo  Lake;  and  the  path  up  Lafayette  ascends 
on  the  S.  side.  The  sunset  colors  on  this  mighty  wall  are  magnificent; 
and  the  clouds  play  over  its  surface  with  fine  effect. 

" ItiatL  charmiog  object  to  study,    l&xcept  \ti  cotqa  ot  \.\)a  i^eeaA  ravines  of  the 
ML'WubiDgtOD  Range,  which  \t  costs  great  toVi  tA  Ttn&Yk^  ^^«t«  \%  ii^  vos^  «£oii(&.  - 
<«£»  of  pncipitouB  rock  to  be  found,    ^nd  ^ow  sc«^«S»£L?  VX.  Na  fRA\»w«A^  ^^ftSa.  ^Ou^ 
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elimbing  birches,  maples,  spruces,  and  vines!  There  are  those  to  whom  the  sight 
(rf*  such  a  crag,  bharplj  set  at  the  angle  of  a  mountain  wall,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  memorable  privileges  of  a  tour  among  the  hills.  Such  will  find  the  best 
pomts  for  appreciating  the  height  and  majesty  of  the  Eagle  Cliff  by  ascending  a  few 
hundred  feet  on  the  Cannon  Mt.  opposite,  or  by  walking  to  the  borders  of  Profile 
Lake."    (Stasb  Kiko.) 

Within  ^  M.  of  the  hotel  is  a  nameless  cascade,  which  is  reached  by 
following  up  the  aqueduct  back  of  the  long  house  in  rear  of  the  hotel. 
The  brook  falls  over  a  succession  of  sloping  granite  ledges,  and  affords 
beautiful  water-scenery  after  rainy  weather.  From  this  point  fascinating 
Tiews  are  obtained  of  Echo  Lake,  Eagle  Cliff,  and  the  broad  valley  to  the 
N.  E. 

*  Eoho  Lako  is  about  j  M.  N.  of  the  hotel,  by  the  roadside,  and  is  one 
of  the  reservoirs  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc  River.  On  the 
bluff  over  it  is  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  bric-^brac,  below  which  is  a 
boat-house,  where  neat  row-boats  may  be  hired.  Here  also  is  a  small 
cannon,  which  is  fired  on  the  payment  of  50  c,  and  wakes  the  echoes 
from  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  lake  is  environed  by  Eagle  Cliff,  Bald 
Mt.,  and  Mt.  Cannon,  and  beautiful  limited  views  may  be  obtained  from 
its  surface,  especially  towards  Artist's  Bluff,  on  the  £.  shore.  The  human 
voice  is  re-echoed  with  great  distinctness  here,  and  the  salute  of  the  can- 
non is  answered  by  a  whole  park  of  artillery.  The  favorite  hours  to  visit 
the  lake  are  at  early  morning,  or  towards  evening,  when  the  adjacent 
cliffs  are  richly  colored  by  the  failing  light. 

"  FiBQConIa  is  more  fortunate  in  its  little  tarn  that  is  rimmed  by  the  undisturbed 
wilderness,  and  watched  by  the  grizzled  peak  of  La&yette,  than  in  the  old  Stone 

Face  ftom  which  it  has  gained  eo  much  celebrity Its  more  sacred  ufo  is  not 

narrowed  to  the  bounds  of  the  stream  which  it  supplies  in  part  with  gentle  pulf  e. 
Thousands  have  seen  it  whose  hearts  its  springs  have  fed  with  unwasting  water, 
and  in  whose  memory  its  beautifhl  surface,  swept  by  the  gentle  edges  of  the  summer 
breese,  and  burnished  by  the  sunlight,  is  a  sweet  and  perennial  symbol  of  purity 
and  peace." 

*  Profile  Lake  is  a  few  minutes'  walk  S.  of  the  hotel,  by  the  roadside. 
It  is  a  beautiful  mountain-tarn,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cannon,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  primeval  forests.  It  was  formerly  called  Ferriri's  Pond^  and 
then  the  Old  Man's  Washbowl,  Several  boats  are  kept  in  the  small  house 
by  the  lakeside,  for  private  and  public  use.  The  former  are  owned  by 
regular  frequenters  of  the  Profile  House,  and  some  of  them  are  models  of 
grace  and  beauty.  The  visitor  should  row  out  over  the  lake,  in  order  to 
get  the  effect  of  the  a(\jacent  ridges  and  Eagle  Cliff,  taking  care  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  trout-fishers  who  are  on  the  water.  Near  the  lake  and  roa^ 
are  the  houses  in  which  the  trout  are  bred,  where  many  hundred  young 
fish  are  kept  The  tourist  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  inspect  them 
and  observe  their  tameness.  The  pond  above  Profile  Lake  is  the  source 
of  the  Pemigewasset  Biver,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
Merrimac. 

MciMM  ZBk»  i$  on  ML  Cannon,  about  1,W»  tC  «l\>o^^  V!tv^  ^^^^  ^»sw^*^ 
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reached  by  an  admirable  bridle-path  diverging  to  the  r.  fitmi  the  TMd, 
1^  -2  M.  S.  of  the  Profile  Hon'e.  It  is  on  the  ridge  and  under  one  of  the 
high  bluffs  of  Mt.  Cannon,  and  is  surrounded  with  primitive  forests.  The 
lake  and  the  adjoining  territory  are  owned  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Prime  and 
W.  F.  Bridge,  of  New  York  ;  and  they  have  stocked  it  with  trout  and 
erected  a  quaint  woodland-cottage  on  its  shore.  Tamarads  Pond  was  the 
old  name  for  this  sheet  of  water :  it  was  then  named  in  honor  of  a  Mr.  Morao ; 
and  the  present  owners  call  it  lAme»eme  Lake.  One  of  the  beet  Tiews  of 
the  upper  ridges  of  Mt  Lafayette  is  obtained  from  a  boat  on  its  waters, 
near  the  S.  W.  shore.  The  ragged  gray  crest-line  appears  above  the  adr 
jacent  forest,  and  an  inexplicable  idea  of  the  deep  gorge  between  is  also 
gained. 

Wftlker*!  Falli  are  2^-8  M.  S.  of  the  Profile  House,  beyond  tiie  old 
Lalayette-Honse  clearing,  and  are  reached  by  a  path  which  diverges  from 
the  road  obliquely  to  the  1.  The  lower  falls  are  over  ^  M.  from  the  road, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  step-like  plunges  over  sheets  of  granite.  They 
are  surrounded  by  the  primitive  forest,  and  are  very  beautiful  in  ttme  of 
high  water.  The  next  fall  above  is  fully  60  ft.  high^  and  is  surrounded 
by  ragged  blocks  of  granite.  The  course  of  the  stream  should  be  ascended 
for  about  ^  M.  farther  (though  the  way  is  rough)  to  the  splendid  upper 
foils,  where  the  water  makes  a  clear  leap  of  60  ft.,  with  granite  \»d^ 
behind.  One  of  the  best  view-points  is  the  great  boulder  near  the  base. 
Just  above,  a  tributary  brook  falls  in  from  the  r.;  and  the  line  of  cascades 
and  sliding  waters  may  be  followed  far  up  into  the  White-Cfoss  Bavine. 

104.  The  Profile. 

••  The  Profile  (formeriy  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain)  is  a 
wonderful  semblance  of  the  human  face,  formed  by  the  ledges  on  the 
upper  cliffs  of  Mt  Gannon,  finely  relieved  against  the  sky  and  amid  pic- 
turesque surroundings.  It  is  best  seen  from  a  point  marked  by  a  guide- 
board,  on  the  road  a  short  distance  S.  of  the  Profile  House,  and  over  Profile 
Lake.  The  face  looks  toward  the  S.  £.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  has  drawn  the  admiration  of 
myriads  of  travellers.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  worshipped  by  the 
Indians  in  ancient  times,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1806,  by  Francis  Whitcomb  and  Luke  Brooks,  who  were  working  on 
the  Notch  road,  and  saw  it  while  washing  their  hands  in  Profile  Lake. 
They  exclaimed,  **  That  is  Jefferson,"  he  bemg  then  President  It  was 
described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  in  1828,  by  Gen.  Martin 
Field,  with  a  grotesque  picture  attached.  Hawthome*8  tale  of  The 
Great  Stone  Face,  and  a  later  book  called  Christus  Judex,  celebrate 
tbis  marvelioas  outline.  There  \&  a  pTob«b\UtY  thut  it  may  not  last  for 
nuajr  yean  longer^  on  account  of  the  lapvi  ^«QOBiVM>\XAnii^  ^^^  ^^its^i^i^ 
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which  cmmbles  under  the  hand.  Prof.  Hitchcock  says:  "  I  wonld  advise 
any  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  Profile  for  tliemselves,  to  hasten  to 
the  spot,  for  fear  of  disappointment.'*  It  is  formed  of  three  disconnected 
ledges  of  granite,  in  different  vertical  lines,  their  aggregate  height  being  , 
86 -40  ft.  (as  measured  by  the  l^tate  Survey  in  1871);  and  their  height 
above  the  lake  is  1,200  ft.  One  rock  forms  the  forehead,  another  the  nose 
and  upper  lip,  and  the  third  the  massive  chin.  Although  the  expression 
as  seen  from  the  road  is  melancholy  and  severe,  there  are' points  farther 
up  the  ridge  where  it  becomes  amiable  and  pleasant.  The  best  time  to 
make  the  visit  is  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  face  is  strongly  relieved 
against  the  bright  sky.  With  the  morning  light  falling  upon  it,  the  cheeks 
appear  haggard  and  sunken. 

**  The  expression  is  severe  and  somewhat  melancbolj,  and  although  there  Is  a 
nttle  feebleness  about  the  mouth,  on  the  whole,  the  fkce  of  the  ^  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain '  is  set,  and  his  countenance  fixed  and  firm.  He  neither  blinks  at  the 
•  near  flashes  of  the  lightning  beneath  his  nose,  nor  flinches  ttom  the  driving  snow 
and  sleet  of  the  Franconia  winter,  which  makes  the  very  mercury  of  the  ther- 
mometer ^rink  into  the  bulb  and  congeal As  you  pass  down  the  road  to 

the  left  ....  the  Okt  Man's  countenance  first  changes  to  that  of  a  toothless  old 
woman  in  a  mob  cap,  and  soon  the  lower  part  of  the  face  becomes  so  distorted  that 
the  profile  is  lost.  In  going  to  the  right,  the  nose  and  face  become  flattened,  and  at 
Ian!  the  forehead  only  is  seen."    (Oakes's  White-Mt.  Scenery.) 

"  The  most  attractive  advertisenient  of  the  Franconia  Notch  to  the  travelling 
public  is  the  rumor  of  the  '  Great  Stone  Face,'  that  hangs  upon  one  of  its  highest 
clllft.  If  its  enclosing  walls  were  less  grand,  and  its  water  gems  less  lovely,  travellers 
would  be  still,  peziiaps,  as  strongly  attracted  to  the  spot,  that  they  might  see  a  moun- 
tain which  breaks  into  human  expression,  — a  piece  of  sculpture  older  than  the 
Sphynx,  — an  intimation  of  the  human  countenance,  which  is  the  crown  of  all 
beau^,  Hiat  was  pushed  out  from  the  coarse  strata  of  New  England  thousands  of 

years  before  Adam The  expression  is  really  noble,  with  a  suggestion  partly 

of  ihtigae  and  melancholy.  He  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some  visitor  or  message. 
....  Those  who  can  see  it  with  a  thunder-cloud  behind,  and  the  slaty  scud  driving 
thin  across  it.  will  carry  away  the  grandest  impression  which  it  ever  makes  on  the 
bdtolder's  mind.  But  when,  after  an  August  shower,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
mists  that  rise  Arom  the  forest  below  congregate  around  it,  and,  smitten  with  sun- 
shine, break  as  they  drift  against  its  nervous  outline,  and  hiding  the  mass  of  the 
mountain  which  it  overhangs,  isolate  it  with  a  thin  halo,  the  countenance,  awful  but 
benignant,  is  as  if  a  mighty  angel  were  sitting  among  the  hills,  and  enrobing  himself 
in  a  cloud-vesture  of  gold  and  purple."    (SiAaa  Kino.) 

105.  Uonnt  Cannon,  or  Profile, 

k  the  long  and  massive  ridge  which  enwalls  tlie  Franconia  Notch  on  the 
W.,  and  is  separated  from  Mt  Kinsman  b^'  a  narrow  and  exceedingly 
rough  valley.  Goyot  reckoned  its  height  at  3,850  ft,  or  1,876  ft  above 
the  Profile  House.  It  is  of  granite,  with  great  areas  of  exposed  ledges, 
and  the  summit  is  covered  with  trees.  Some  parts  are  very  precipitous, 
•specially  towards  the  S.  £.  It  is  ascended  by  a  rude  path  1}  -  2  M.  long, 
which  passes  into  tiie  woods  near  the  bowling-alley  in  front  of  the  Profile 
House,  and  leads  up  the  course  of  a  small  rill.  After  the  steepest  ascent 
has  been  aoeomplished,  the  path  traverses  a  foT«tl  ctC  ^^wd^  Nskm^^  «s^ 
emerge*  oa  the  ledges  (see  page  274  6), 
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"  Tbt  whoto  moniitain  fimn  which  Um  Profil*  fUrtt  to  om  of  the  nobket  ipMl- 
BMDt  of  miOMtic  rock  UuU  can  be  Men  In  New  lUinpthlre.  One  may  tixe  of  the 
tnggy  counteDAnce  sooner  than  of  the  rablime  trout  and  Tiforous  alopee  of  Mt. 
Cannon  itself,  —  especially  as  it  is  seen,  with  its  great  patches  of  cawnj  color,  in  drir* 
ing  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Notch  to  the  Profile  House.'* 

The  Caxmon  Bock,  from  which  the  mountain  derives  its  name,  is  reached 

by  clambering  down  the  slope  to  the  1.  for  a  few  rods.    It  is  a  ledge  of 

granite  so  bahinced  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  cannon  when  seen 

from  below.    Standing  upon  it  the  visitor  looks  down  upon  the  Profile 

House  and  the  narrow  glen  beneath,  and  across  to  the  mighty  ridges  of 

Lafayette. 

Retaming  to  the  point  where  the  path  emerges  fkt>hi  the  woods  (where  a  flying 
handkerchief  or  some  other  mark  should  be  left  ,  the  visitor  can  next  examine  the 
Profile  by  making  a  long  and  difllcult  descent,  where  there  to  no  path.  It  to  hard  to 
know  when  the  Profile  ledges  are  reached,  and  great  caation  most  be  exercised  In 
approaching  them.  The  mountain  itself  to  often  called  3fi.  JVo^,  in  allasion  to 
the  grsndest  of  its  phenomena. 

The  View  from  Mt.  Cannon  is  not  easily  set  forth,  since,  because  there 
is  no  marked  peak,  and  woods  cover  the  ridge,  it  is  difficult  to  get  all  the 
features  in  at  anyone  point.  One  of  ito  chief  objects  is  Mt  Lafayette, 
which  is  so  near,  across  the  Notch,  that  it  is  all  visible,  with  its  great 
spurs  and  the  deep  White-Cross  Ravine.  This  prospect  is  very  noble  and 
satisfactory,  and  is  beautified  by  the  purple  lights  on  Eagle  Cliff,  below. 

The  alpine  spires  of  Haystack,  Liberty,  and  Flume  are  seen  on  the^r., 
extending  towards  the  S.  and  flanked  by  some  of  the  dark  mountains  of 
Pemigewasset.  On  the  S.  is  the  broad  and  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
sweeping  away  for  many  leagues  to  points  below  Plymouth,  studded  with 
ftirms  and  clearings,  and  hemmed  in  by  bold  mountain-ridges.  The  curv- 
ing course  of  the  river  can  be  traced  through  all  this  long  plain  and  by  the 
hamlets  far  down  the  valley.  This  view  is  the  great  attraction  of  Mt. 
Gannon,  and  is  of  remarkable  beauty  and  variety. 

106.  Bald  Moantain 

Is  a  high  and  rocky  knoll  N.  of  Echo  Lake  and  over  the  Franoonla  Valley. 
It  is  a  favorable  view-point  for  persons  who  dislike  much  climbing;  and  is 
accessible  to  ladies.  The  best  time  to  make  the  visit  Is  in  the  dosing 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  northern  valleys  are  filled  with  level 
sunshine  and  the  shadows  are  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  Notch.  The 
distance  from  the  Profile  House  to  the  summit  to  about  Ij  M.,  by  the  road 
to  the  N.,  whence,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  refreshment^house  \  M.  from 
Echo  Lake,  a  path  diverges  into  the  forest  on  the  r.  There  was  formerly 
a  carriage-road  nearly  to  the  summit,  but  it  has  long  suice  fallen  into 
neglect,  and  the  path  follows  its  course.  This  track  is  about  |  M.  long, 
and  is  both  plain  and  comfortable.  At  its  end  a  short,  sharp  clamber 
mast  be  made  up  a  steep  line  of  rocks  where  a  stairway  once  stood,  and 
over  a,  few  low  ledges  of  granite. 
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The  View  includes  on  the  S.  E.  the  vast  pile  of  Mt  Lafayette,  with  its 
tempest-torn  crest  sweeping  aronud  the  profound  ravine  of  the  N.  slope, 
scarred  with  white  land-slides.  On  the  r.  is  the  bold  spur  which  ends 
sharply  in  the  precipitous  walls  of  Eagle  Cliff,  nearly  cut  off  by  the 
ravine,  and  bristling  with  spiky  trees.  Over  this  ridge  is  the  brown  head 
of  the  S.  peak  of  Lafayette.  N.  of  the  main  summit  are  its  long  flanking 
buttresses,  forest-covered  and  sloping  away  toward  the  foot-hills.  Over 
this  ridge  is  the  sharp  curving  crest  of  the  Haystack,  sloping  to  the  N., 
precipitous  to  the  S.,  and  covered  with  the  white  fragments  of  dead  trees. 
Farther  to  the  r.,  and  below,  is  the  blue  and  tranquil  sheet  of  Echo  Lake, 
with  the  white  walls  of  the  Profile  House  beyond,  in  the  deeply  cut  Notch. 
About  S.  W.  is  the  vast  green  mass  of  Mt.  Cannon,  gashed  by  two  deep 
ravines,  and  pushing  its  foot-hills  far  out  over  the  plain.  To  the  W.  the 
view  passes  over  the  hills  and  glens  of  Landaff  to  Mt.  Gardner's  long 
ridge;  and  more  to  the  r.,  over  a  bright  stream  and  girded  by  fields,  are 
the  heights  of  Ore  Hill  and  Sugar  HiU.  Nearly  N.  W.  is  the  village  of 
Franconia  Iron- Works,  over  whose  1.  is  Streeter  Pond,  backed  by  Blue- 
berry Mt  Around  all  the  W.  and  N,  W.  parts  of  the  horizon  sweep  the 
distant  blue  peaks  of  Vermont,  towards  Lake  Champlain.  The  view  to 
the  N.  crosses  the  broad  valley  of  the  Gale  River,  where  the  light  green 
of  the  cleared  lands  is  contrasted  with  the  darker  hues  of  the  great  forests. 
Nearly  N.  is  the  curving  top  of  Mt.  Agassiz,  with  Round  Hill  on  its  r.,  and 
the  long  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  far  beyond.  Still  farther  away  are  the 
blue  hills  of  Lunenburg  and  Victory;  and  the  rounded  highlands  of  Lan- 
caster are  to  the  r.,  with  the  white  Percy  Peaks  beyond.  Toward  the 
N.  E.  is  Mt  Starr  King,  back  of  which  sweep  the  long  blue  lines  of  the 
Pilot  and  Pliny  Ranges.  The  dark  mass  of  Cherry  Mt  next  appears,  trav- 
ersing the  lowlands  of  Carroll;  and  then  the  view  is  cut  off  by  the  shape- 
less mountains  of  the  Twin  Range. 

107.  Uonnt  Lafetyette. 

I%e  BridU-path.  —The  n?w  path  enters  the  forest  dii^nallj  to  the  1.  Arom  the 
front  of  the  Profile  House.  The  distance  to  the  Notch  is  1  M. ;  to  the  lakes,  2i  M. ; 
to  the  snnunit,  8i  M.  The  toll  for  pedestrians  is  60c.  each  ;  and  the  tourist  who 
wishes  to  ride  up  can  hire  a  sure-footed  horse  and  a  guide  for  $  850.  The  track 
aaeenda  rapidly  along  the  gorae  S.  of  Eagle  Cliff,  and  enters  the  pass  between 
the  Cliff  and  the  main  ridge.  There  a  resttU  reach  of  easy  grade  on  this  section, 
beyond  which  another  breathless  ascent  begins,  leading  to  the  plateau  of  the  W. 
spur,  whereon  the  present  route  meets  the  old  path,  eoming  in  on  the  r.  The 
plateaa  is  covered  with  copies  of  impenetrable  dwarf  trees,  and  affords  an  inter- 
eating  offJook  to  the  N.  To  the  1.  and  below  are  the  Eagle  Lakes,  to  whkh  the  path 
0OOB  descends.  Their  water  is  brackish  and  boggy,  but  not  unwholesome.  The 
BialB  peak  is  now  attacked,  the  path  soon  passing  above  the  line  of  vegetation  and 
travening  the  bare  rocks  for  1^  M.  Fine  riews  of  the  curving  ridges  to  the  N.  and 
8.  an  afforded,  and  ftsdnadng  retrospects.  When  near  the  top  a  spring  of  clear 
water  is  passed  on  the  r.,  near  a  bold  rock,  around  which  the  path  turns  sharply. 
OntiiseraBtaTC  the  low  stone  walls  of  the  old  summit^houM. 

12 
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Mount  Lafayette,  the  greatest  of  the  Franconia  Mt^.,  is  5,259  ft.  high, 
and  is  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  range.  Although  it  resembles  Mt  Wash- 
ington in  that  it  has  massive  spurs  and  deep  ravines,  it  shows  a  marked 
difference  in  the  sharpness  and  decision  of  its  lines,  and  the  thin,  keen 
profile  of  the  summit-ridge.  From  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  main  peak 
extend  singular  ridges,  very  narrow  and  rock-bound.  That  to  the  N.  Is 
about  i  M.  long,  and  terminates  at  a  fine  subordinate  peak,  surrounded 
with  cliffs,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  To  the  S.  there  is  a  con^ 
siderable  descent  to  the  ridge,  which  may  be  followed  to  the  S.  peak,  a 
distance  of  |  M.  The  narrow  crest-line  slopes  off  sharply  on  either  hand 
into  dark  gulfs  below,  and  is  traversed  by  a  singular  path-like  trench,  1-8 
ft.  wide,  which  some  people  think  has  been  made  by  countless  generations 
of  animals  passing  along  the  summit.  Noble  views  of  the  White-Cross 
Ravine  are  afforded  on  the  r.,  with  its  deep  and  shadowy  recesses  far  be- 
low towards  the  roots  of  the  mountain.  At  one  point  there  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  dwarf  spruces,  which  can  be  passed  only  by  strenuous  labor. 
After  crossing  Mt.  Lincoln  and  several  other  rocky  hummocks  the  traveller 
arrives  at  the  S.  peak,  where  he  can  look  off  Into  the  wooded  glen  to  the 
S.,  and  see  Mts.  Haystack  and  Liberty  beyond.  It  is  possible  to  ride  to  the 
top  of  Lafayette  early  in  the  morning,  and  cross  Lincoln  to  Liberty  and 
back  in  one  day.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  by  which  this  moun- 
tain can  be  visited.  The  journey  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a 
guide. 

Among  the  many  objects  seen  from  the  lofty  S.  peak,  nothing  is  so 
grand  and  imposing  as  the  gray  crest  of  Lafayette,  in  the  N.,  tooming 
formidably  over  Mt.  Lincoln  and  the  connecting  ridge. 

President  Dwight  was  deeply  impre8.<(ed  with  the  mojesty  of  "this  moantidn  as  seen 
from  Bethlehem.  **  One,  secood  only  to  the  White  Mts.,  and  Mooaehilloek,  exhibits 
in  its  great  elevation,  elegance  of  form,  and  amplitude,  a  very  rare  combination  of 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  composed  of  three  lofty  conical  summits,  accompanied 
by  four  vast,  bold,  circular  sweeps,  formed  with  a  grace,  to  which  In  objects  of  this 
nature  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  and  which  removed  all  doubts,  in  my  mind, 
con.erniag  the  pracUcability  of  uniting  the  most  exquisite  beauty  with  the  most 
splendid  sublimity.  To  this  mountain,  hitherto  without  a  name,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  give  the  appellation  of  Mount  Wentwortk.^'' 

This  mountain  was  called  Great  Haystack  on  Carrlgaln's  map,  in  the  year  1816; 
but  an  account  of  the  ascent  of  "  Mt.  Lafayette ''  appears  in  Silliman^s  Joumal,  in 
1827.  It  was  probably  named  during  the  period  of  the  distinguished  Freoduiian^s 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  in  1824-5.  Prof.  Bond  made  nnmerous  valvMbto 
topographical  sketches  from  this  point,  while  preparing  his  beaotifta  map  of  the 
White  Mts.  ,-  p    K«    B  — K 

**  Lafayette  is  so  differently  related  to  the  level  country,  as  the  Duke  of  Westsm 
GorM,  that  the  view  from  his  upper  shoulders  and  summit  has  an  entir^  different 
character  from  that  which  Mt.  Washington  commands.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  Mk. 
Washington  range  itself  is  prominent  in  the  landscape,  and  the  sight  of  it  with  all  its 
N.  and  W.  braces  certainly  does  much  to  make  up  for  the  large  districts  whieh  it 
walls  from  vision.  Of  course,  with  the  exception  of  this  range,  there  is  no  oth«r 
mountain  whose  head  intercepts  the  sweep  of  the  eye.  But  it  is  the  lowlands  that 
are  the  glory  of  the  spectacle  which  La&yette  shows  his  guests.  The  valleys  ct  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Merrlmac  are  spread  W.  and  S.  W.  and  S.  With  what  pomp 
of  color  ara  their  growing  harvests  Inlaid  upon  the  floor  of  New  England !  "  (Staui 
KaQ.) 
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♦  •  The  Fteto.— About  N.  E.,  and  2-8  M.  distant,  is  the  bold  and  mas- 
sive cone  of  the  Haystack,  with  a  long  line  of  cliffs  on  the  S.  side.  More 
to  the  E.  is  the  great  Twin  Bange,  the  N.  Twin  being  N.  of  £.  S.  Twin  is 
E.,  and  the  high  crowns  of  Mis.  Gnyot  and  Bond,  S.  of  E.,  with  a  sharp 
ridge  running  from  the  latter  towards  the  East  Branch.  Over  the  Twin 
Range  and  several  miles  beyond  is  the  Field-Willey  Range,  consisting  of 
Mtd.  Tom,  Field,  and  Willey,  the  last  of  which  is  marked  by  ledges  near 
the  top  and  by  a  sharp  descent  on  the  S.  Above  this  chain  is  the 
main  line  of  the  Presidential  Range,  with  a  part  of  Webster  over  the  S. 
flank  of  Willey,  Clinton  over  the  S.  flank  of  N.  Twin  and  over  Field,  the 
hemisphere  of  Pleasant  over  the  crest  of  S.  Twin,  the  level  heights  of 
Franklin  just  to  the  1.  of  Pleasant,  and  above  them  the  bold  crags  of  Mon- 
roe. The  crowning  dome  of  Washington  then  appears  over  the  nearer 
Twin  Range,  with  its  house  visible  and  also  the  long  curves  of  the  railroad 
track  on  its  mighty  shoulders.  To  the  1.  of  Washington  are  the  rugged 
humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  leading  to  the  tall  and  symmetrical  summit  of  Jeffer- 
son, on  whose  1.  is  the  majestic  spire  of  Adams,  its  lower  approaches 
being  covered  by  the  ridges  on  the  S.  W.  The  great  Carter-Moriah 
Range  and  other  ridges  to  the  N.  E.  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  the 
Ml- Washington  system.  I>ouble>Head  is  seen  far  away  and  to  the  S.  of 
Willey,  with  the  Mt.-Crawford  group  a  little  to  the  r.  and  nearer,  the  high 
Giant* s  Stairs,  the  long  terrace  of  Mt.  Resolution,  and  the  pinnacle  of  Mt. 
Crawford. 

To  the  r.  of  Crawford,  and  nearly  in  line  with  Thorn,  is  the  low  broad 
top  of  Iron  Mt.  Nearly  over  Mt.  Bond,  and  over  the  r.  of  Iron  Mt.,  is  the 
remarkably  graceful  upward  sweep  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  hotel  on  the  top; 
and  to  the  r.,  still  farther  away,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  (in 
Maine),  with  another  lofty  hotel  near  its  centre. 

To  the  S.  of  Mt.  Willey,  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  is  the  Nancy 
Range,  —  the  broad-headed  Mt.  Nancy  on  the  l,  Anderson  next  to  the  r., 
and  the  clear-cut  pyramid  of  Lowell  at  the  end.  The  N.  peak  of  Moat 
Mt  is  nearly  over  the  notch  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Lowell;  and  Tremont  and 
Bear  Mt.  are  on  the  1.  of  and  beyond  Carrigain.  The  imposing  and  mas- 
sive form  of  Mt.  Carrigain  is  next  visible,  about  10  M.  S.  E.  across  the 
trackless  wilderness  of  Pemigewasset,  nearly  concealing  Bear  Mt.  To  the 
right  is  the  many-headed  ridge  of  Mt.  Hancock,  which  throws  off  great 
spurs  into  the  woodland  country;  and  Tremont  is  seen  through  the  Carri- 
gain Notch.  About  25  M.  distant,  directly  S.  E.,  is  the  stately  white  peak 
of  Choeoma,  on  whose  r.  is  the  low  and  crouching  mass  of  Paugus.  The 
blue  ridge  seen  far  beyond  is  a  part  of  the  Ossipee  Range.  Farther  around 
to  t]ie  r.  is  the  Mad-River  Notch,  in  which  the  Greeley  Ponds  are  situated, 
to  the  1.  of  which  is  Mount  Kancamagus,  over  whose  1.  flank  is  PaAsecA^^.- 
way.  Neariy  down  the  notch  is  Trlpyrainld,  \U  pw^ta  tew^tR\fcT«ft.\5P3 
being aeen^uOii^taagLt^wl^^^tKaidL^i^^'e^ie^   ^>Di\A%M^\&':S^^ 
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beyond  TripjraiDid,  but  does  not  show  the  bluiched  crest  which,  as  riewed 
from  the  lake-coantry,  has  originated  its  name.  Osceola  is  aboat  14  M.  in 
an  air-line  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  and  has  a  sharp  fall  to  the  £1.  and  a  minor  peak 
towards  the  Notch,  with  a  long  sierra  running  N.  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hancock  Branch.  Over  its  r.  flank  is  a  part  of  the  k>ng  dark  ridge  of 
Sandwich  Dome,  with  Weetamoo  on  its  r.  Near  Osceola,  and  on  its  r.,  is 
the  bold  pinnacle  of  Tecnmseh,  from  which  the  upheaval  falls  away  to 
the  S.  W.,  broken  by  the  projections  of  Green  Mt.  and  Fisher  Mt.  Just  to 
the  r.  of  Tecnmseh  are  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee;  and  others  of  the  Alton  and  Gilford  hills  are 
visible,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  towns. 

To  the  S.  the  long  and  sharp  ridge  of  Lafayette  is  seen,  trending  away 
from  the  peak  on  which  the  observer  stands  to  the  S.  peak.  Farther 
out  are  the  high  and  remarkable  pyramids  of  Haystack  and  Mt.  Liberty, 
while  below  and  nearer  is  the  ridge  which  was  formerly  known  as  Mt 
William.  At  a  greater  distance  and  about  S.  S.  E.  is  OwPs  Head,  in  the 
Pemigewasset  country;  and  Mt.  Flume  is  seen  on  the  S.  Away  down  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  is  Mt.  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  to  the  r.  of  which 
is  Plymouth  Mt. ;  and  in  this  direction  and  far  beyond  is  Mt.  Kearsarge, 
overtopping  the  Ragged  Mts.  Still  more  remote,  to  the  r.  of  Kearsarge,  is 
the  low  blue  crest  of  Monadnock,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon;  and  to  the 
r.  of  this  line  is  the  white  granite  peak  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 

Toward  the  S.  are  considerable  portions  of  the  fair  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
broken  by  low  wooded  ridges  and  thickly  dotted  with  farms  and  clearings. 
The  intervales  of  Thornton  and  Gampton  reveal  their  beauties,  and  here 
and  there  the  river  is  seen,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  or  blue  in  the  shadows. 
The  upper  flanks  of  Mt.  Stinson  are  seen  far  down  the  valley,  while  some- 
what nearer  and  more  to  the  W.  are  the  confused  and  dark-tinted  ridges 
of  Mt.  Carr.  The  Blue  Ridge  and  Mt  Gushman  are  still  nearer,  and  also 
on  the  W.  of  the  valley,  blending  in  appearance,  with  the  Garr  Range; 
and  others  of  the  so-called  Pemigewasset  Mts.  run  to  the  N.  Nearly 
S.  W.  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  which  is  marked  by  a  hotel,  — 
and  just  over  its  r.  flank,  beyond  Ore  Hill  in  Warren,  is  the  symmetrical 
Mt.  Guba,  in  Orford.  Nearly  in  line  with  Moosilauke,  but  much  nearer, 
across  the  Franconia  Notch,  is  Mt  Pemigewasset,  which  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Flume  House.  This  view- line  crosses  the  profound  depths  of  the 
White-Cross  Ravine.  From  S.  W.  to  W.  the  view  is  interrupted  by  Mt 
Kinsman,  a  massive  flat-topped  range  which  lies  on  the  farther  side  of  the 

.  Notch  and  covers  several  miles  with  its  shapeless  heads  and  outstretching 
buttresses.  Far  up  on  a  shoulder  of  this  range  is  seen  the  calm  expanse 
of  Moran  Lake;  and  through  a  depression  to  the  W.  S.  W.  are  the  white 
peaks  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Black  Mt.  and  the  hills  of  Newbury,  beyond  the 
Connecticut    Just  backof-tYie.wYi\\.e  ViWai^QC  K^whury  is  the  diminn- 

Hre  swell  of  Mt.  Polaakii  Btaiidui|^\k«tot«\2l[A  ^;t«ax.  «aA«is^\s  ^\  *^^\^i&&sk 
of  Orange  County. 
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Then  hi  a  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  Adirondacks  are  yisihle  flrom  Lafkj- 
•tte,  the  distance  being  over  100  M.,  with  several  lines  of  intervening  ridges.  Blarcy 
and  Mclntyre,  the  chief- Adirondack  peaks,  are  exactly  W.  of  Lafayette,  Whiteface 
being  a  trifle  forther  N.  They  would  therefore  be  seen  over  Mt.  Cannon,  which  is 
oppMite  La&yette,  across  the  Notch,  and  is  marked  by  many  red  ledges. 

The  Profile  House  and  the  narrower  part  of  the  Notch  are  hidden  from 
view  by  Eagle  Cliff,  on  whose  r.  is  a  part  of  £cho  Lake,  beautifnlly  clear 
and  calm,  with  Bald  Mt.  just  beyond.  The  plateau  on  which  the  Eagle 
Lakes  are  situated  is  seen  still  nearer  the  mountain-top.  Beyond  the  N. 
flanks  of  Mt  Cannon  is  Sugar  Hill,  famed  for  its  noble  view;  over  which 
are  the  hills  of  Lyman  and  Hunt's  Mt,  of  the  Gardner  Range.  Over  the 
S.  flank  of  that  chain  is  the  far-away  peak  of  Camel's  Hump;  and  to  the 
r.  of  Hunt's  Mt.,  still  more  remote,  is  Mt  Mansfield,  the  chief  of  the  Green 
Mts.  The  cultivated  valleys  of  the  Gale  and  Ammonoosuc  Rivers  are 
next  seen,  with  a  long  stretch  of  the  Littleton  road,  and  part  of  Fran- 
conia  village.  The  upper  portion  of  Littleton  is  about  N.  W.,  apparently 
under  Mann's  Hills;  and  the  surrounding  township  is  dotted  with  other 
commanding  heights.  In  this  direction  and  low  down  on  the  horizon  is  the 
blue  speck  which  has  been  recognized  as  Jay  Peak ;  N.  E.  of  which  is  an- 
other remote  peak  (seen  only  in  clearest  weather),  which  some  claim  to 
be  Owl's  Head,  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  Lower  Canada.  About 
N.  N.  W.,  over  Mt  Niles  in  Concord,  and  beyond  the  mountains  of  Burke, 
are  Mt.  Hor  and  Mt.  Annanance,  forming  the  famous  Willoughby  Notch, 
with  Willoughby  Lake  between.  The  view  of  the  Willoughby  Notch  from 
this  point  is  altogether  the  finest  of  the  distant  prospects  of  this  romark- 
able  piece  of  scenery,  showing  the  sharp  cleft  between  the  mountains  and 
their  boldly  precipitous  sides.  Several  miles  nearer,  and  to  the  r.,  are  the 
handsome  outlines  of  the  Victory  Hills,  well  into  Vermont 

Across  the  Gale-River  valley  in  a  northerly  direction  are  the  high  knolls 
of  Mt  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill,  with  the  ridge  which  hides  Bethlehem  from 
sight.  Over  these  are  the  dark  Dalton  Mt.  and  the  Lunenburg  Heights, 
Mt.  Bumside,  and  a  vast  area  of  the  hills  of  Essex  County,  and  the  open 
meadows  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley,  with  Maidstone  Lake  spark- 
ling on  the  L  More  to  the  r.,  beyond  lake-strewn  Whitefield,  are  the  low 
and  rounded  summits  of  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster,  over 
which  is  the  massive  bluff  of  Cape  Horn,  rising  from  the  plains  of  North- 
umberland. To  the  r.  and  beyond  are  the  twin  domes  of  the  Peroy  Peaks 
(over  the  blue  confusion  of  the  Pilot  Mts.),  everywhere  recognizable  on 
account  of  their  startling  brilliancy  of  color  and  symmetry  of  form. 
Still  farther  N.  and  to  the  L  are  the  Bowback  and  Stratford  Mts.,  and 
the  pronounced  peak  of  Sugar  Loaf ;  while  more  to  the  1.  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Odell  and  the  Dixville  peaks,  overlooked,  in  the  remotest  distance, 
by  Mt  Oarmel,  which  rises  near  the  uniting  frontiers  of  New  Uam^ahive^ 
Maine,  and  Qnebea 

Most  jMuvr,  «Dd  to  tbc  r.  of  Mt  Ag^aiU,  \a  Bw&\i  Y^V^^V(>^^^'^^^'^^^^^> 
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which  is  also  called  the  SUepmgf  Giant ;  heyond  vhioh  is  the  bcdd  and 
lofty  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt  Still  farther  to  the  N.  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Starr  Kmg^ 
with  the  saramer-village  of  JefTerson  Hill  at  its  foot  and  the  great  array  of 
the  Pilot  Mts.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  Bray  Hill  and  Kimball  Hill  are  also 
irisible  on  the  plains  of  Whitefiekl.  The  Randolph  Mts.  and  Mt.  Decep- 
tion lie  about  N.  E.,  and  support  the  main  line  of  the  Presidential  Range. 
To  the  r.  of  Cherry  Mt.,  and  very  far  distant,  are  Mts.  Dustan  and 
Aziscoos,  near  the  gleam  of  the  waters  of  the  Umbagog  and  Rangeley  Lakes. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt.  Bigelow,  deep  in  the  wilderness  of  Western  Maine; 
and  about  N.  E.,  over  Mt.  Deception,  are  the  mountains  about  the  Graflon 
Notch.  Goose-Eye  is  also  seen,  close  to  the  flank  of  Jefferson,  but  far 
beyond,  presenting  a  marked  blue  peak. 


The  Eayitaek  is  a  picturesque  peak  S-8  M.  E.  of  Lafayette,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  high  ridge.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever 
been  explored,  since  the  way  thither  is  surpassingly  difficult,  leading 
through  long  unbroken  thickets  of  dwarf  spruce.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of 
this  peak,  1,787  ft.  above  the  sea.  Is  the  Haystack  Lake^  a  tiny  mountain- 
tarn  which  is  16  rods  long,  and  forms  t^e  source  of  the  Grale  River. 

108.  The  Fhune  House 

is  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  6  -  6  M.  from  the  Profile 
House  and  543  ft.  below  it.  It  can  accommodate  100-150  guests,  and 
charges  $  3.00  a  day.  It  is  owned  by  the  same  people  who  own  the  Pro- 
file House.  The  stages  for  Plymouth  leave  daily  at  8  a.  m.  ;  for  the  Profile 
House  daily  at  ft  p.  m.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are 
the  Flume,  |  M.;  the  Pool,  J;  the  Basin  1|;  Mt.  Pemigewasset,  1^;  Pro- 
file Lake,  4^;  Georgianna  Falls,  8.  Levi  £.  Guernsey  is  the  best  guide  ia 
this  vicinity.  He  hves  S.  of  the  Flume  House.  His  rates  are  $  8.00  a 
day. 

This  hotel  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  among  the  moun- 
tains,, and  is  surrounded  by  fine  bits  of  rock  and  water  scenwy.  From 
the  S.  veranda  the  fair  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset  is  seen  for  many 
leagues,  extending  away  to  Plymouth,  and  flooded  with  rich  color  every 
sunny  afternoon.  In  front  and  to  the  N.  of  the  hotel  is  the  noble  line  of 
the  Franconia  Mts.,  breaking  down  to  the  deep  pass  on  the  N.,  and  clothed 
with  forests  to  their  tops.  These  peaks  fbrm  the  profile  called  WaMfkgUm 
Lying  in  State^  with  Mt.  Liberty  for  his  upturned  face^  the  hiji^hest  ledge 
being  the  nose,  and  the  ridges  runnmg  to  the  N.  forming  the  body  and 
limbs. 

.   "  The  view  fronv  the  Flume  Houw  itself  is  a  perpetual  teflreshmeni,  and  one  needs 

not  seek  by  hard  climbing  or  y7&ndeT\T)L%  tot  «a^  Vi\<stnuml  tAmytetioQ  to  content- 

ment.    No  scenes  can  be  more  contrasted  Va  «\^i\t  ^^a.tv  xaonsA vtn.\nAH^^\:w^ v^stete^ 

(kM.  Mfmrtu    Fnwi  the  FIabm  Boom.  ^^  vaoMn^^Vm  Na  ^^maSs^^^iiLiMiiMBg^. 
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Th«re  Is  no  place  among  tba  numntaiiM  vbere  the  fever  can  be  taken  tnore  gently  and 
cunningly  out  of  a  worried  or  burdened  brain.  So  soft  and  delicate  are  the  general 
features  of  the  outlook  over  the  widening  Pemlgewafset  Talley !  So  rich  the  grada- 
tion of  the  lights  over  the  miles  of  gently  sloping  forest  that  sweep  down  toward! 
CamptoH !  So  pleannt  the  openings  here  and  there  that  show  a  cluster  of  fann- 
bousex,  and  the  bright  beauty  of  cultivated  meadows  enclosed  by  the  deeper  green 
of  the  wilderness !  .  .  .  .  Here,  too,  we  can  have  more  of  the  landscape  beauty  of 
the  larger  mountains  than  the  greater  nearness  of  the  Profile  House  to  them  would 
allow.  The  three  peaks  of  the  highest  Haystacks  ....  are  in  view,  and  at  even- 
ing one  can  see  the  glorious  purple  mount  the  forests  that  hang  shaggy  on  their 
aides, —  extinguishing  the  green  as  completely  as  if  the  trees  for  miles  had  suddenly 
been  clothed  with  leaves  of  amethyst,  —  and  then  chafed  by  the  shadow  retreat  up- 
vrards  till  it  dyes  the  rocks  with  its  harmless  fire,  and  still  upwards  to  the  peaks,  and 
then  leaps  to  the  clouds  above."    (Starr  King.) 

*  The  Flume  is  ^  -f  M.  from  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by  a  good  car* 
riage-road  which  crosses  the  Pemigewasset  River.  The  road  stops  neaf 
the  Flume  Brook,  whose  course  is  ascended  by  a  foot-path  leading  over 
clean  sheets  of  granite,  broad  and  slightly  tilted,  across  which  the  watet 
elipe  **  in  thin,  wide,  even  sheets  of  crystal  colorlessness,'*  for  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Farther  up  the  ledges  are  more  rugged,  and  the  limpid  brook 
lingers  in  rock-rimmed  basins.  The  Flume  is  a  marvellous  fissure  in  the 
side  of  Mt  Flume,  through  which  dashes  a  brilliant  little  brook.  It  is 
about  700  ft  long,  and  is  flanked  by  mural  precipices  60  -  70  ft.  high. 
These  walls  are  perpendicular  and  parallel,  and  are  from  10  to  20  ft.  from ' 
each  other.  A  plank- walk  extends  through  the  gorge,  crossing  the  stream 
several  times.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  Flume  the  walls  are  narrowed, 
and  hold  firmly  between  them  a  huge  boulder,  which  at  some  past  time 
has  fallen  from  the  mountain  above.  The  walk  leads  under  and  close  to 
this  formidable  suspended  rock,  whose  hold  between  the  cliffs  seems  so 
slight  that  one  cannot  pass  it  without  a  tremor.  By  ascending  to  the  head 
of  the  gorge  and  turning  down  the  r.  bank  above,  the  visitor  soon  reaches 
a  rude  bridge,  formed  by  tree-trunks  and  thrown  across  from  cliff  to  clifiT. 
This  is  a  good  point  from  which  to  study  the  Flume  from  above,  and  gain 
an  impression  of  its  depth  and  grade.  The  morning  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  this  locality. 

"  How  wild  the  spot  is !  Which  shall  we  admire  most,  the  glee  of  the  little  tor- 
rent that  rushes  beneath  our  feet ;  or  the  r^ularity  and  smoothness  of  the  fh>wning 
walls  through  which  it  goes  foaming  out  into  the  sunshine  ;  or  the  splendor  of  the 
dripping  emerald  mosses  that  line  them ,  or  the  trees  that  overhang  their  edges ;  or 
the  huge  boulder,  eggnshaped,  that  is  lodged  between  the  walls  Just  over  the  bridgb 
where  we  stand, — as  unpleasant  to  look  at,  if  the  nerves  are  irresolute,  as  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  and  yet  held  by  a  grasp  out  of  which  it  will  not  slip  for  centuries  ?  ^' 

The  predominant  rock  at  the  Flume  (as  also  at  the  Basin  and  Pool)  is  a  coarse 
oomsnon  granite,  composed  of  much  flesh-colored  orthoclase,  rude  crystals  of  trana- 
lucent  smoky  quarts,  and  black  mica.  This  rock  underlies  all  the  valley  of  the 
Pon^wasset,  and  composes  the  main  ridge  of  Mt.  Cannon  The  Flume  was  discov- 
•nd  by  Mi>.  Jessie  Guernsey,  while  fishing  along  the  brook. 

*ne  Pbol  is  a  gloomy  and  profound  chasm  in  the  forest,  where  the 
Pemigewasset  River  fUls  into  a  deep  black  basin  surrounded  by  b\^ 
clifib.    It  is  reached  by  a  pleasant  forest -pa^^  ^-4^-  "^^^^^  «OL\.«i?avTj,  ^^ 
woods  opposite  fbe  Flume  House.    It  U  ovex  IW  il.  Vn.  ^\vmfiX«t  ^  >sv^  "^^ 
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water  is  40  ft  deep,  entering  by  a  cascade  above  and  whirling  down 
through  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments.  This  Stygian  pool  is  surrounded  by 
cliffs  150  ft.  high,  whose  deep  shadows  add  to  its  weirdness  and  gloom.  A 
steep  path  winds  down  to  the  r.,  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  For  many  sum- 
mers an  eccentric  rural  philosopher  has  lived  here,  in  a  rude  boat,  amusing 
visitors'with  his  quaint  speculations  and  original  cosmogonies. 

*  The  Basin  is  about  8^  M.  from  the  Profile  House  and  1^  M.  from  the 
Flume  House,  close  by  the  roadside.  It  is  a  granite  bowl,  60  ft  in  circum- 
ference, filled  with  the  cold  and  pellucid  green  water  of  the  Pemigewasset 
to  the  depth  of  about  15  ft.  On  the  upper  side  there  is  a  beautiful  white 
cascade,  and  on  the  lower  side  is  a  curious  rock  projecting  into  the  water, 
and  resembling  a  leg  and  foot  The  Basin  is  a  larg^  pot-hole,  formed  by 
the  attrition  of  stones  whirled  about  by  the  current.  The  beauty  of  the- 
scene  is  much  impaired  by  the  contiguity  of  the  dusty  road. 

"  The  bottom  is  8trewn  with  rocks,  and  is  apparently  \erel.  Its  rides  and  margin 
are  beautifully  regular  and  yery  smooth ;  and  the  high  bank  of  the  same  solid,  con- 
tinuous, gray  granite  is  elegantly  arched  beneath,  and  stained  with  dark  purple. 
....  In  a  hot  day  in  summer  the  pure,  clear,  and  cold  waters  below,  foaming  and 
sparkling  in  their  clean  granite  bowl,  are  delightful  and  refreshing  to  tlie  e>e  and 
imagination.  The  perpendicular  cascade,  white  with  foam,  falls  gracefully  over  its 
brink  from  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  above,  and  striking  the  water  of  the  basin 
nearly  parallel  to  its  side,  gives  to  the  whole  a  strong  revolving  motion.  Branches  of 
trees  thrown  into  the  whirlpool  are  carried  round  many  times  before  they  are  dis- 
charged, being  alternately  drawn  to  the  bottom,  and  brought  again  to  the  top.  It 
would  probably  be  a  dangerous  bathing-place  for  a  weak  swimmer,  and  its  steep  and 
slippery  borders  are  not  very  safe  for  careless  visitors. 

"  Such  cavities,  of  smaller  size,  called  '  pot-holes '  by  geologists,  are  not  infirequent 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  >Vliite  Mts.  In  a  hollow  in  the  rocky  bed  of  a  rapid  stream, 
where  the  waters  form  a  whirlpool,  a  few  rocks  are  accidentally  lodged,  and  carried 
round  by  the  revolving  water,  gradually  grinding  and  wearing  a  round,  smooth  cav- 
ity, into  which,  as  it  enlargeit,  rocks  of  greater  size  are  brought  by  the  f^reshets.  The 
process  goes  on  until  a  wide  and  often  very  deep  excavation  is  formed,  which  in 
places  where  the  river  has  shifted  its  course  are  sometimes  seen  as  deep  pits,  like 
wells,  in  the  dry  ground."    (Oakes's  White-Mt.  Scenery.) 

The  Dog  Profile  is  a  few  rods  S.  of  the  Basin,  and  consists  of  a  roadside 
boulder  (on  the  £.)  which  closely  resembles  a  dog^s  head.  A  few  rods  S. 
of  this  point  a  path  diverges  to  the  W.  to  the  Stone  Flume,  a  sunken 
channel  which  the  Pemigewasset  has  worn  in  the  ledges. 

Cascade  Brook  (also  called  Basin  Brook)  enters  the  Pemigewasset  from 
the  N.  W.,  just  below  the  Basin.  According  to  Mr.  Prime,  it  is  "  tlie 
finest  brook  in  America  for  scenery,  as  well  as  for  small  trout*'  It  falls 
over  1,000  fl.  in  3-4  M.;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  slips  down- 
ward for  over  200  tt  over  splendid  sheets  of  granite,  100  ft  wide.  There 
is  a  vague  path  from  the  mouth  of  the  Basin  up  to  the  first  fall,  whence 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  followed  closely.  A  guide  is  essential  for 
visitors  who  are  unskilled  in  woodcraft  and  blind  trails.  The  Tannel 
Falls  are  about  |  M.  from  the  Basin,  beyond  the  cascades  over  the  ledges, 
and  consist  of  a  white  and  massive  perpendicular  plunge  of  about  80  ft., 
thrown  out  in  strong  relief  by  a  c\xx\\n^  \>«.OiL\gco\aAQC  \^\Aak.  and  ragged 
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cliffs.  Beneath  is  a  broad  pool  of  great  depth,  enwalled  by  lofty  ledges. 
The  Iiland  Falli  are  about  ^  M.  above,  and  are  reached  by  working  up 
through  the  thickets  and  moose^bushes  on  the  r.  of  the  stream.  They 
consist  of  three  plunges,  of  8, 16,  and  16  ft.  respectively,  and  during  high 
water  they  insulate  two  bold  rocky  knolls  below.  The  upper  falls  are  at 
right  angles  with  each  other.  The  stream  should  be  crossed  above,  since 
the  best  view  is  from  the  rugged  knoll  on  the  W.  bank. 

It  is  about  1^  M.  from  the  Island  Falls  to  the  confluence  of  the  streams 
above,  and  about  the  same  distance  thence  to  Moran  Lake  (see  page  261), 
up  the  brook  to  the  r.  The  Island  Falls  are  only  ^  M.  in  a  direct  line,  from 
the  Notch  road,  which  can  be  reached  by  striking  across  the  ridge  on  the 
£.  This  short-cut  is  only  practicable  in  dry  weather,  when  the  Pemige- 
wasset  is  low. 

The  Georgianna  Falls  may  be  visited  from  Guemsey^s  (and  under  his 
guidance),  a  many-gabled  cottage  1  M.  S.  of  the  Flume  House.  There  is 
a  faint  trail  hence  over  a  high  ridge  and  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Harvard  Brook.  The  falls  are  1^-2  M.  from  the  road  by  this  route,  and 
are  about  the  same  distance  from  Russell's  (to  the  S.),  by  following  up  the 
stream.  They  were  discovered  and  christened  in  1868,  although  a  party 
of  students  claimed  to  have  found  them  before  and  named  them  Harvard 
Folk,  The  State  Geologist  has  ingeniously  compromised  the  difficulty  by 
naming  the  stream  Harvard  Brook,  This  rivulet  rises  in  Bog  Pond,  under 
Ht  Pemigewasset,  and  has  dark-colored,  woody  water,  in  which  are  many 
large  but  ill>flavored  trout.  The  falls  have  been  visited  very  rarely  for 
several  years  past,  on  account  of  their  secluded  position.  There  are 
several  cascades  below  and  above,  and  the  beautiful  basin  called  the 
Mirror  is  near  the  upper  ledges.  The  main  fall  is  about  80  fl.  high,  slant- 
ing in  the  upper  part,  and  making  a  direct  plunge  below.  The  best  view- 
point is  about  200  ft.  below,  on  the  1.  bank,  where  the  white  column  of 
water  is  seen  over  its  deep  basin  and  recessed  between  jagged  and  dark- 
colored  cliffs  of  coarse  granite.  Though  hard  to  traverse,  the  forests  on 
the  ascent  afford  rich  woodland-scenery,  agreeably  diversified  by  the 
ledges  and  the  roaring  brook.  From  the  cliffs-  above  the  falls  is  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  view  down  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 

109.   The  Lower  Praiiconia  Fealu. 

The  bold  summits  which  run  S.  from  Mt.  Lafayette  to  the  East  Branch 
are  covered  with  forests,  and  their  upper  ridge  is  composed  of  dark  felsite 
rock.  This  range  may  be  traversed  in  two  days,  by  ascending  Mt.  Flume 
and  passing  N.  over  Liberty,  Haystack,  the  S.  peak,  of  Lafayette,  and 
Lincoln,  to  Lafayette  and  down  to  the  Profile  House.  Levi  E.  GaerasfO^  >& 
a  cotnpetent  ^ide  oa  this  route.  Most  ot  lYv^  'wbi'J  N&  \xv  ^«osa  l^x«*a»% 
where  the  walking  ia  somewhat  difficult.  TVie  T«7\xie&\»VN^\v  ^^ ^wfia* 
12*  ^ 
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are  tangled,  bat  shallow,  and  afford  no  serioiu  impeditnttita.  (See  also 
page  226.)  The  best  camping-groond  is  on  the  ridge  betweoi  Liberty  and 
the  Haystack.  The  first  day^s  march  is  from  the  Flume  Hoase  oyer 
Flume  and  Liberty;  the  second  leads  over  the  Haystack,  the  S.  peak  of 
the  Lafayette  range,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  and  down  to  the  Profile 
House.  The  ridges  between  Flume,  Liberty,  and  the  Haystack  are  well 
wooded,  but  those  between  the  Haystack  and  the  S.  peak  are  covered 
with  dwarf  spruce. 

The  peaks  of  Flume  and  Liberty  are  risible  from  points  far  down  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley,  showing  sharp  dark  points,  in  shape  like  narrow- 
based  pyramids.  They  are  generally  luiown  among  the  people  as  The 
Maystacki,  The  pointed  character  of  these  peaks  is  apparent  from  every 
directioD,  and  renders  them  very  conspicuous  from  distant  mountains. 

Mount  Lincoln  is  between  the  main  peak  of  Lafayette  and  its  S.  peak, 
and  is  the  highest  of  the  rocky  knolls  spoken  of  on  page  226.  It  is  about 
6,100  ft.  high,  and  is  bare  of  trees,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  ridge.  The 
views  to  the  £.,  W.,  and  S.  are  broad  and  beautiful;  and  on  the  N.  is 
the  bold  crest  of  Lafayette,  within  ^  M.  This  rocky  pile  was  named  in 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Martyr-President. 

The  S.  peak  of  the  Lafayette  ridge  is  less  than  ^  M.  S.  of  Mt.  Linco]n» 
The  wooded  summit  on  the  S.  is  known  by  the  name  of  The  Haystack. 
There  is  still  another  Haystack  within  3  M.  (see  page  270),  and  several 
more  in  the  State,  wherefore  Mr.  Warren  Upham  justly  remarics  that 
**  this  peak  should  be  named  after  some  great  statesman,  to  accord  with 
the  other  names  of  the  same  range  to  the  N."  The  walk  from  Lafayette 
over  Lincoln  to  the  S.  peak  and  back  takes  about  2  hrs.,  and  ia  compara* 
tively  easy  (see  page  226). 

Mount  Liberty  is  4,600  ft.  high,  and  is  S.  of  Mt.  Lincoln  and  the  Hay- 
stack. Its  summit  is  3  -  4  M.  from  the  Flume  House,  over  a  very  rugged 
route,  which  is  entered  by  diverging  to  the  N.  £.  from  the  cascade  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Flume,  or  by  ascending  the  Flame  Brook.  A  long  day 
is  needed  for  the  exploration  of  this  summit;  and  a  skilful  guide  should 
be  taken. 

Mount  Flume  is  said  to  be  4,600  ft.  high,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  guess-work  about  the  recorded  altitudes  of  these  lower  Franconia 
peaks.  It  is  ascended  by  the  Flume  Brook,  which  leads  the  visitor  far  up 
on  the  ridge.  The  journey  is  arduous,  the  choice  being  given  of  the  roll- 
ing stones  of  the  brook  or  the  thickets  at  its  side.  The  mountain  itself  is 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  with  its  horns  to  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  its 
concavity  to  the  N.  W.  The  summit  consists  of  a  remarkable  ridge,  only 
2-8  ft.  wide,  and  falling  away  rapidly  on  either  side,  dotted  here  and 
there  by  low  spruce-trees.  The  views  over  the  Franconia  region,  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  the  pleasant  lowlands  to  the  S.  are  very  beauti* 
Ad  and  extensive. 
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Prot  Pickering*!  Tecoimoissance  of  Mt.  Libetty,  1876  (Appalachian 
ToL  i.  p.  122.)— **LeftviDg  the  Flume  House  at  8  a.m.,  and  passing 
thfoagh  the  Flume,  we  climbed  over  the  rocks  at  the  top,  and  followed 
the  Flume  Brook  to  a  point  450  ft.  above  the  Flume  House,  where  we  met 
the  ridge  coming  down  from  Mt.  Liberty,  and  dividing  the  Flume  Brook 
from  the  stream  draining  the  valley  to  the  W.  of  Mt.  Liberty.  From  this 
point  the  ascent  was  through  the  thick  pine  woods,  and  the  slope  was 
slowly  but  constantly  increasing.  At  11  a.m.,  after  1,500  ft.  vertically  of 
this  travelling,  at  a  height  of  4,000  ft.,  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
changed.  The  trees  grew  small  and  near  together,  and  soon  after  we 
entered  the  scrub.  The  walking  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  we  found 
that  we  had  struck  exactly  the  point  we  aimed  at,  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge 
forming  the  top  of  the  summit,  or  the  top  of  the  forehead  of  the  face  which 
this  summit  appears  to  resemble  as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
The  last  hundred  yards  is  slow  and  laborious,  and  probably  took  us  i  hr. 
The  mountain  terminates  in  a  sharp  saw-like  ridge,  and  one  stands  on  one 
tooth  of  the  saw,  held  up  by  the  surrounding  scrub,  and  looking  down  the 
steep  slope  of  2,000  ft.  on  each  side.  It  is  easy  to  stand  still,  but  hard  to 
move,  since  to  the  obstruction  of  the  trees  is  added  the  difficulty  of  climb- 
ing over  the  rough  rocks.  On  finally  reaching  the  top  a  superb  prospect 
greeted  us.  While  resembling  that  from  Lafayette,  it  is  yet  too  unlike  to 
seem  a  repetition,  while  in  many  respects  it  surpasses  its  more  pretentious 
rival.  To  the  N.  Mt.  Lincoln  nearly  covers  Lafayette,  the  latter  appearing 
as  a  narrow  line  to  the  r.  of  the  former.  To  the  N.  E.  the  Twin  Range 
appears  to  great  advantage,  with  the  Presidential  summits  to  the  r.  of  the 
S.  Twin.  Nearly  in  line  with  Whiteface,  we  look  down  on  Mt.  Flume, 
which,  from  this  point,  appears  entirely  wooded  on  top,  and  a  little  lower 
than  Liberty. 

"  We  began  the  descent  directly  down  the  precipice.  This  plan  was 
adopted  to  shorten  the  struggle  along  the  ridge,  but  it  is  not  to  be  rocom- 
mended.  At  5.16  p.m.  we  reached  the  brook,  200  ft.  below  where  we  had 
left  it.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  ;  and 
at  6.35  are  at  the  top  of  the  Flume.  A  few  minutes  after  finds  us  at  the 
Flume  House,  after  a  most  successful  trip,  and  one  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  lovers  of  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  fine  views.'* 

Profs.  Cross  and  Clarke  recently  ascended  to  the  top  of  Profile  Mt. 
"  Leaving  the  path  at  its  end,  and  reaching  the  crest  after  a  somewhat 
dull  but  not  difficult  climb  of  i  -  f  hr.  Thence  we  struck  in  a  bee-line 
for  Mr.  Prime's  lodge  at  Lonesome  Lake.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
nDderbrush  and  scrub,  but  we  pushed  our  way  through,  and  were  almost 
stopped  by  the  precipitous  face  which  fronts  toward  the  lake.  We  cUmb«i 
down  a  fallen  tree,  but^afterwards  learned  t\ial\>Y  Vfe«i^m'?,^"'<M>iXv«t  v.cww^ 
the  I  we  might  have  avoided  the  most  precipitoxiB  dcacfcTA..  '^NxNa  ^^^!^^^ 
take  tu  more  than  Hhrs.     It  is  thought  that  it  -woxjI-^Xs^^^*^  >(Xift  ^a«^ 
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Ml,  Cannon  could  be  givcii  to  the  whole  summit,  and  JPrq/Ue  MU  to  the 
Ifdge  on  which  the  profile  is  found.  The  (piide-book  misleads  a  little,  as 
it  is  here  that  the  path  ends,  the  true  summit  being  far  to  the  r.  through 
the  dead  trees  and  bushes.  I  think  that  the  magnii^cent  view  of  Lafayette 
Arom  the  Profile  Ledge  ought  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  I  know." 
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110.    Mount  Femigewasset 

is  near  the  Flume  House,  on  the  W.,  and  is  a  high  spur  of  Mt.  Kinsman. 
It  is  ascended  by  a  good  bridle-path,  1^  M.  long,  whose  only  difficulty  is 
the  steepness  of  its  grade,  leading  steadily  upward  through  the  ancient 
forest.  Wfiere  it  emerges  upon  the  summit  is  a  line  of  ledges,  from  whose 
yerge  yast  cliffs  descend  abruptly  to  the  wilderness  below. 

"  By  an  easy  climb  of  ^  hr.  up  Mt.  Femigewasset,  directly  back  of  the  hotel, — a 
climb  not  at  all  diflBcult  in  dry  weather  to  ladies,  —  the  sunset  views  will  be  &r  more 
impressive.  The  spurs  and  hollows  of  La&yette  and  his  associates  will  be  lighted  up  by 
the  splendor  that  pours  into  them  from  the  W.  It  searches  and  reveals  all  the  mark- 
ings of  the  torrents ;  it  gilds  the  tautness  of  the  rocky  tendons  that  stretch  flrom 
the  summits  to  the  valleys,  and  that  run  sometimes  in  hard  lines  and  sometimes  in 
curves  full  of  rebellious  energy,  like  a  tough  bow  strung  to  the  utmost  tension; 
and  it  pours  upon  the  innumerable  populace  of  trees  which  the  mountain-sides  sup- 

Eirt  one  wide  blaxe  of  purple,  which  slowly  bums  off  upward,  leaving  twilight  be- 
nd it,  and  gleaming  on  the  barren  crests,  long  after  the  valley,  which  stretches  in 
yiew  for  20  H.,  is  dimmed  with  shade."    (Starb  King  ) 

*  The  View  to  the  N.  and  W.  is  confined  to  the  great  ridges  of  Mts. 
Cannon  and  Kinsman,  —  the  former  filling  the  N.  with  its  rocky  bulwarks 
and  the  latter  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  with  long  and  monotonous 
wooded  heights.  The  gRat  basin  between  Pemigewasset  and  Kinsman  is 
filled  with  dense  forests,  unbroken  by  a  single  clearing,  and  furrowed  by 
the  depression  of  Hanrard  Brook.  Nearly  N.  E.,  across  the  centre  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  is  the  imposing  ridge  of  Lafayette  and  Lincoln,  lifting 
its  brightly  colored  ledges  oyer  the  White-Cross  Rayine,  and  foreshortened 
by  the  line  of  yision.  The  S.  peak  is  conspicuous  at  the  nearer  end,  and 
falls  off  rapidly  into  the  ravines  aboye  Walker*s  Falls.  Below  Lafayette 
are  the  lofty  and  symmetrical  pyramids  of  Mts.  Haystack  and  Liberty, 
cutting  the  sky-line ;  and  to  the  E.  is  the  forest-covered  ridge  of  Mt.  Flume. 
To  the  S.  E.  are  the  Coolidge  Mts.  and  other  unvisited  and  as  yet  unnamed 
heights  about  the  East  Branch  and  towards  the  Pemigewasset  Forest. 
Beyond  the  rugged  hills  in  this  direction  the  yiew  rests  on  parts  of  the  fine 
peaks  of  Waterville,  —  probably  Tecumseh  and  Osceola.  To  the  S.  S.  W. 
are  the  high  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  yalley,  the  Blue  Ridge,  Mt.  Cush- 
man,  and  the  outer  flanks  of  Mt.  Can*. 

The  yiew  down  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  the  chief  feature  from  this 
point,  and  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  hamlets  and  farm-lands  to 
the  S.  are  visible  for  many  leagues,  and  it  is  claimed  that  even  Plymouth 
may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  Flashing  belts  of  the  river  diversify  the  scene, 
and  on  either  side  are  the  high  and  rounded  hills  of  Woodstock,  Thorn- 
ton, and  Campton.  This  view  is  the  same  in  character  (though  far  greater 
in  extent)  as  that  from  the  Flume-House  veranda,  and  affords  a  gracious 
contrast  to  the  fh>wning  and  craggy  mountains  on  the  N.  and  E. 
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UL  Wertern  Pemigewanet 

This  portion  of  the  primitive  wildernefls  may  be  entered  ftom  Tottrntd^ 
and  a  hard  two-days*  march  will  lead  the  traveller  across  to  the  Saco  Val- 
ley, by  the  Thoreau  Falls  and  £tban*s  Pond.  The  forest  may  also  be  left 
by  the  New-Zealand  Notch  on  the  N.,  or  the  Mad-River  Notch  on  the  S. 
Care  shoald  be  taken  to  secure  a  good  gnide  and  proper  camping  eqnip^ 
ments.  This  great  wild  land  is  virgin  soil  for  the  fisherman  and  honter, 
and  the  brooks  and  ponds  are  swarming  with  trout.  On  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  journey  it  is  and  will  be  but  rarely  visited,  even  by  the 
most  ardent  sportsmen.  The  eastern  part  of  this  wilderness  is  desoribed 
in  Route  58  (page  156). 

From  a  rude  nap  and  1  thiersry  prepared  by  Dors  P.  Pollard,  the  tbOowhig  ^Bs- 
taaoes  in  the  PendgewasMt  Forest  aro  gathered :  Pollard^s  to  Loon-Pond  Brook,  I M. ; 
to  the  Haneoek  Braneh,'4  M. :  to  the  Frucooia  Branch,  9  M. ;  to  the  S  Bnmeh, 
18  M. ;  to  Ethan's  Pond,  18  -  »  M.  The  distance  from  Ethan's  Pond  to  the  Whlte- 
Mt.  Notch  is  about  8  M  Toung  Pollard  and  Levi  E  Guernsey  axe  the  best  guides 
ftr  this  region.  Mts.  Bond  and  Gnyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.  may  be  attacked  from 
this  point  (see  page  161) ;  and  Mt.  Carrigain  has  also  been  visited  from  Cedar  Biook. 
on  this  side  (see  page  134). 

PolUrd'i  is  a  little  over  1  M.  from  the  Pemigewasset-yalley  highway, 
and  is  reached  by  a  good  road  which  diverges  to  the  £.,  N.  of  N.  Wood- 
stock and  about  ^  M.  S.  of  Tuttle*s,  crossing  the  river  and  approaching 
the  mountains.  This  is  the  last  outpost  of  civilization  on  the  borders  of 
the  vast  forest  of  Pemigewasset,  and  beyond  it  no  road  nor  trail  goes.  Mr. 
Pollard  has  rooms  for  about  20  guests,  his  rates  being  $  1  a  day.  This  is 
a  good  ob^jective  point  for  sportsmen;  but  the  rude  furniture  and  nncar- 
peted  floors  render  it  less  attractive  for  families.  The  house  is  on  a  pret4y 
intervale  of  the  E.  Branch,  and  has  a  broad  view  of  mountains,  the  chief 
of  which  are  Moosilauke  and  Kinsman  in  the  W.,  the  Goolidge  Mts.  on  the 
N.,  and  the  nameless  peaks  of  Pemigewasset  on  the  £.  Mr.  Prime  lias 
written  of  this  place,  somewhat  enthusiastically :  **  Nowhere  in  our  North- 
em  Alps  is  a  more  beautiful  view  than  is  spread  out  in  every  direction 
from  Pollard's  house.*' 
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112.  Plymouth. 


Hotels.  — The  *  Pemigewasset  House  is  a  large  and  first-class  hotel,  owned 
by  the  B  ,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.,  and  managed  by  Mr.  Oarloa  M.  Morse.  It  accom- 
modates aOO  guests,  and  charges  93  a  day ,  and  S14  - 17.60  a  week.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1868,  and  has  a  front  of  280  ft. ,  with  a  long  wing,  and  is  four  stories 
Ugh.  The  main  floor  is  occupied  by  the  offices,  parlors,  reading-room,  great  dining 
hall,  news-stand,  and  barber-shop.  The  rooms  are  high  and  airy ,  and  the  halls  are 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houra  is  built  on  a  hillside,  so  that  the  main  floor  is  on  & 
level  with  the  village-street,  from  which  the  veranda  is  separated  by  enclof^ed  lawns ; 
while  on  the  rear  there  is  a  lower  floor,  in  which  is  the  railroad  station.  The  up 
and  down  trains  meet  here  about  noon,  and  stay  for  ^  hr.,  while  the  passengers 
dine  in  the  hotel.  Just  across  the  track  is  the  rushing  current  of  the  Pemlge- 
wasset  River.  There  is  a  cupola  on  top  of  the  house  whence  a  broad  view  may  be 
obtained.  This  hotel  is  femous  for  the  scrupulous  neatness  of  its  rooms  and  of 
the  adjacent  grounds.    A  quadrille  band  is  kept  here  during  the  season. 

The  Plymouth  Houfe  is  a  comfortable  village-inn  on  the  main  street,  accommo- 
dating 60  guests,  at  $  2  -  2.60  a  day.    It  has  recently  been  modemivd  and  enlarged. 

Boarding-Hmues.  —  W.  G  Hull's  broad-verandahed  house,  on  the  hillside  near  the 
Pemigewasset  House,  accommodates  80  guests.  The  State  Normal  School  building 
takes  60  summer-boarders ;  and  H.  S  Chase,  20.  The  rates  at  these  houses  are 
9  7  - 10  a  week.  J  C.  Blair's  is  a  larger  house  (60  guests),  out  on  the  road  to  Fran- 
conia.  Ouests  can  go  down  from  Plymouth  to  Weirs  on  the  morning  train,  cross 
the  whole  length  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  return  the  same  day. 

Stftges  leave  on  the  arrival  of  the  Boston  train  (a  little  after  noon)  fbr  Camptoo, 
the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  and  the  Profile  House,  reaching  the  latter  point  at  supper- 
time.  Di8tance.29M. ;  Ikre,  94-  Conveyances  also  run  out  frequently,  but  irr^u- 
larly,  to  Walcrville,  via  Campton  Village.  There  are  large  livery-stables  connected 
with  the  Pemigewasset  and  Plymouth  Houses. 

Ro«te«.  —  Passengers  leaving  Boston  on  the  morning  trains  via  Lowell,  dine  at 
Plymouth;  and  the  afternoon  trains  reach  that  point  at  evening.  The  Profile- 
House  stages  reach  this  station  in  time  for  the  down  trains.  Passengers  from  Mt. 
Washington,  theFabyan  House,  Lancaster.  Littleton,  and  Bethlehem  come  hither 
all  the  way  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  and  Plymouth  is  reached  from  all  points  to  the 
E.  and  W.  by  closely  connecting  trains. 

Clrarclies.  —  Congregationalist  and  Methodist.  The  old  Episcopal  church  is 
oilen  visited  by  summer  guests.    (See  page  279.) 

Distances.  —  To  Livermore  Falls,  2  M. ;  Mt.  Prospect,  4^ ;  around  Plymouth 
Mt.,  10 ;  Squam  Lake,  6 ;  Centre  Harbor,  12 ;  Bridgewater,  6 ;  Campton,  61 ;  Rum- 
ney,  7;  Waterville,  18;  Profile  House,  29;  Warren,  20;  Newfound  Lake,  9;  Loon 
Pond,  6  ;  W.  Campton,  7. 

Plymouth  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  River  and  Baker's 
River.  It  is  on  a  terrace  close  to  and  above  the  Pemigewasset,  and  is 
built  chiefly  on  two  streets,  the  main  street  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and 
the  Bumney  road,  running  thence  to  the  W.  Near  its  c^wtc^  \&  NS^^ 
court-bouse  of  Grafton  County  and  the  bandsauM  modi^m  \>\sc\^v(v%  <=k^ 
tim  jS^oU  Jfarmal  JSchaoL    Seyfind  beantl&a  ^vVVU&^'v^^^i^ei  «t^^»^^^ 
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the  street  opposite  and  S.  of  the  ^'emigewasset  House;  and  the  nndn- 
Uting  character  of  the  site  of  the  village  is  favorable  to  picturesque 
scenery  and  architecture.  The  professional  men  necessary  to  a  prosper- 
ous shire-town  are  found  here,  forming  a  pleasant  circle  of  society.  A 
weekly  paper  is  published  in  the  village.  The  popolatioa  of  the  town 
is  1,409. 

Room  No.  9  in  the  Pemigewasset  House  possesses  a  moamftil  interest 
as  the  place  where  died  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author  of  The  Marble 
Fnun,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  etc.  No  American  writer  has  ever  surpassed 
Htiwthome  in  grace  and  strength.    He  died  here  on  May  19,  1864. 

Oo  the  prerious  day  be  had  ridden  over  the  beaodftil  road  firam  Centre  Harbor  to 
Plymouth,  in  company  with  ex-President  Franklin  Pieroe,  with  whom  he  was  tiav- 
elling  in  learch  of  health.  Mr.  Pierce  entered  his  room  eariy  tlie  next  morning  and 
found  him  dead.  "  He  Hes  upon  hto  side,  his  position  so  pitrfcctly  natural  and 
easy,  his  eyes  closed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  while  looking  upon  liis  n«>ble  ftoe, 
that  this  is  dMkth.  He  must  have  passed  firom  natural  slumber  to  that  fimn  wliich 
there  i»  no  w^dng  without  the  slightest  moTemenL'* 

The  old  court-house  of  Grafton  County  stood  in  the  S.  part  of  the  vil- 
lage until  1876,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  the  timbers  were  used  in 
the  new  library-building.  It  was  historically  interesting  as  the  place 
where  Daniel  Webster  delivered  his  first  plea  before  a  jury.  His  client 
was  one  Bumham,  who  had  murdered  two  of  his  fellow-prisoners  in  Ha- 
verhill jail,  and  the  case  was  so  plainly  proven  that  Webster's  plea  was 
directed  against  capital  punishment  on  general  principles.  Bumham  was 
executed. 

The  chief  business  of  the  village  is  the  roanulhotnre  of  gloves,  the  so-«alled  "  Plym* 
outh  buck  gloves  "  having  been  loi^and  fkvorably  known.  Eleven  firms  are  en- 
gaged  in  this  industry,  producing  130,000  pair  of  gloves  annually.  The  busineRS 
was  founded  in  1835.  The  town  \»  also  fiunous  for  its  agricultural  products,  among 
which  are  large  quantities  of  butter,  maple-sugar,  apples,  and  hay.  A  large  country 
trade  is  carried  on  by  about  a  score  of  merchants.  The  general  offices  of  the  B.,  G. 
&  M.  R.  R.  are  located  here,  and  three  psssenger  trains  usually  pass  the  ni|^t  at 
Plymouth.    The  town  library  contains  600  volumes. 

The  profitable  patronage  of  the  State  and  the  railroad  have  combined 
with  its  fine  natural  situation  to  make  Plymouth  a  rich  and  prosperous 
village.  It  is  also  estimated  that  more  than  500  city-boarders  pass  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  summer  here,  besides  thousands  of  more  tran- 
sient guests.  The  laud  is  undulating,  with  good  soil,  especially  along  the 
broad  and  beautiful  intervales;  and  of  the  16,256  acres  in  town,  over 
10,000  are  improved.  Starr  King  says  of  these  river-lands:  *  In  scenery 
Plymouth  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  meadows,  through  which  the 
Pemigewasset  winds,  and  for  the  grace  of  its  elm-trees.  Even  the  hurry- 
ing and  careless  visitor  will  have  his  attention  arrested  here  and  there  by 
a  faultless  one,  standing  out  alone  over  its  private  area  of  shadow,  seem- 
Jngly  an  ever-gushing  fountain  of  graceful  verdure.*'  Beautiful  views  of 
the  FrAnGonisi  and  Watervii\e  mouuXa.m<&  c«xk\Mc^\»l\sA,^Q'<q^v  these  mead- 
<>ifj  ^7  driving  to  tiw  S.,  along  ^e  cMi'&TAd^^iXwtvw^.   K\nsst%i«sfc' 
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tended  panorama  is  given  to  the  y'lsitor  who  climbs  on  to  the  South  Mt.f 
or  WaJkev's  ffiU^  low  eminences  near  the  village. 

The  Judge-Li vermore  mansion  and  the  ancient  Episcopal  church  in 
Holdemess  are  1^  M.  irom  Plymouth,  by  the  road  that  turns  to  the  r.  and 
crosses  the  Pemigewasset  N.  of  the  Plymouth  House.  The  church  is  in 
the  angle  of  the  second  road  turning  ^o  the  1.,  and  is  a  small  and  plain 
structure  near  a  venerable  graveyiu*d. 

Holdemess  was  granted  in  1765  to  John  Wentworth  and  67  other  Episcopalians, 
"  a  company  of  English  emigrants  ardently  devoted  to  the  creed  and  worship  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  and  with  glowing  anticipations  of  the  ftiture  for  the  colony. 
The  founders  hoped  and  believed  that  they  were  laying  the  basis  of  the  great  city  of 
New  England,  the  rival  of  Puritan  Boston,  and  destined  to  throw  it  into  the  shade. 
The  headquarters  of  heresy,  they  allowed,  would  have  some  commercial  advantages, 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  ocean  and  its  excellent  harbor ;  but  in  population, 
reAnement,  dignity,  and  wealth  they  supposed  that  Holdemess  was  to  be  the  chief 
eity  of  the  New-England  colonies.  What  a  strange  answer  to  their  dream,  that  even 
the  pretension  with  which  the  settlement  was  made  is  not  noticed  by  history,  and 
has  scarcely  wandered  from  the  proprietors*  records  into  any  tradition."  In  the 
churchyard  the  Rev.  Canon  Balch  was  buried,  in  1875. 

Samuel  Livermore  came  to  Holdemess  in  1765,  and  lived  in  feudal  state,  owning 
half  the  township.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor.   His  son  Arthur  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  highest  State  court. 

The  Livermore  Falls  are  about  2  M.  above  Plymouth,  and  are  seen  from 
the  bridge  on  the  first  road  which  diverges  to  the  r.  from  the  Franconia 
highway.  They  are  in  a  picturesque  narrowing  of  the  Pemigewasset 
among  massive  rocks.  The  popular  opinion  that  there  are  traces  of  vol- 
canic action  hereabouts  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Mr.  Rogers  says :  *^  It 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  rides  in  the  world,  for  the  2  or  8  M.  up  the 
pemigewasset,  before  you  begin  to  ascend.  2  M.  above  the  meeting  of  the 
little  rivers  you  cross  a  picturesque  bridge  at  *  the  Falls,*  a  scene  for  the 
painters  when  the  land  shall  become,  like  the  Old  World,  the  home  of 
the  fine  arts.** 


"  By  Sawheganet  and  Livermore  Falls  were  the  best  of  fishing-places,  and  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Asquamchumauke  [Baker's  River]  and  Pemigewasset  were  the 
broad  and  beautiful  intervales  of  the  tribe.  No  place  more  fertile  can  be  found  in 
New  England.  Luxuriant  grasses  and  wild-flowers  growing  with  tropical  exuber- 
ance, clusters  of  noble  elms  with  waving  branches,  a  dense  forest,  hills  and  wood- 
crowned  summits  on  the  border,  and  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance,  often  snow- 
capped in  midsummer,  made  this  spot  a  wild  paradise.  Ridges,  where  the  com  was 
planted,  anhes  where  the  wigwam  was  built,  mattocks  made  ft«m  the  bones  of  a 
moose^s  thigh,  rude  pestles  and  knives  of  stone,  gouges,  and  arrow  and  spear  heads 
here  found,  show  that  this  was  the  chief  planting-place  of  the  [Pemigewasset]  tribe. 
Here  also  was  frequently  the  royal  residence,  and  without  doubt  the  Indians  had 

encamped  here  for  centuries Theirs  was  a  beautiful  country.    No  clearer 

and  more  sparkling  rivers  could  be  found  in  the  world  than  the  Asquamchumauke 
and  Pemigewasf'et ;  no  brighter  and  more  smiling  lakes  than  the  Newfound  and  the 
Bqoam,  and  no  more  glorious  mountains  than  Moodlauke  and  the  Haystacks." 
(Little's  Hist,  of  Warren.) 

In  the  year  1 1 12  Capt  Baker,  of  Newbury,  led  a  company  of  Maasachuf etts  rangers 
tip  the  valley,  and  surpriAd  the  Indian  village  near  the  site  of  Ply wqkxIVv.   *VL\a 
people  were  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  an  «n«in^  uu^  «i  ^vt^'dXi  -^O^k^  «x.^<»a 
xanfe  swept  tbroqgli  the  village,  kiUing  several  til  Vki«  Vi^ha^\\asv\».   *Vl\a  «ar«i^^T^ 
^M  A»tb  10  la^f  Clw  iJDdItt  honten,  aad  Bttun^B  ittA  inax^ 
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TiUage  of  its  aecnmolated  stock  of  ftin,  and  then  burned  the  wigwami.  TlMP«mi0»- 
wassets  pursued  the  retreating  Americans, and  were  repulsed  in  a  sharp  skirmish  on 
the  Bridge  water  plains.  At  their  next  night-camp,  each  ranger  used  fire  sticks  in 
roasting  his  meat  for  supper,  so  that  wheja  the  eager  pursuers  entered  the  aban- 
doned lines  next  morning,  they  were  deluded  into  the  belief  that  there  were  five 
tiraea  as  many  rangers  as  there  really  were.  Alarmed  at  this  apparently  formidable 
force,  the  Indians  hastily  retreated. 

fiaker^s  fame  was  long  preserved  in  the  valley,  and,  as  Rogers  quaintly  says :  **  We 
used  to  think  as  much  of  Oiptain  Baker,  I  remember,  as  we  now  do  of  Bonaparte 
or  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  do  still, /or  the  matter  ofthat." 

Durins^  Queen  Anne's  War,  Capt  Tyng  led  a  party  of  rangers,  on  snow-shoes,  at 
midwinter  of  1708,  up  this  valley,  where  he  secured  6  Indian  scalps,  for  which  lia*. 
saohusetts  gpnuited  hun  J62IX).  Other  parties  followed  in  the  same  trail,  and  made 
havoc  with  the  Indian  tribes  After  Baker's  attack,  in  1712,  the  main  body  of  the 
Pemlgewassets  retired  to  Canada,  but  Lovewell's  rangers  swept  through  the  valley 
fai  1724-5,  and  were  followed  by  the  companies  of  Willard,  Fairbanks,  and  Col. 
Tyng,  so  that  the  close  of  King  William's  War  left  this  region  aU  desolate.  In  1746, 
a  strong  St.  Francis  war-party  marched  down  this  valley,  "  on  the  run,"  and  cap- 
tured the  fort  at  Hopkiaton ;  and  Capt.  Ooffe  then  advanced  uselessly  to  Warren. 

This  region  of  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  was  settled  rapidly  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  Plymouth  was  granted  in  1763,  and  occupied  in  1764 ;  and  a  Gongr^a- 
tional  church  was  fbrmed  in  1765  Col.  Webster  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  unA. 
founded  his  estate  here  when  all  the  country  N.  of  Boscawen  was  a  wilderness. 

Plymouth  was  the  birthplace  of  N.  P  Rogers,  and  of  antislavery  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. When  the  eminent  English  Abolitionist  George  Thompson  was  driven  from 
Boston  by  a  mob  (in  1836),  he  was  secreted  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  the  Merrimac 
Valley,  and  afterwards  Thompson  and  Whittier  visited  Rogers  at  Plymouth,  and 
abode  with  him.  On  their  return,  they  were  attacked  by  a  vindictive  mob  at  Con- 
eord,  and  were  saved  with  difficulty  by  the  skilful  strategy  of  Col.  Oarrigain,  who 
led  the  rabble  on  a  fiUse  track  while  the  liberators  escaped  in  the  darkness.  In  1841 
Rogers  and  Garrison  came  to  Plymouth  preaching  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  they 
were  refused  the  use  of  either  of  the  churches,  and  so  gathered  the  people  in  a  great 
grove  near  the  river,  where  Garrison  spoke  from  half  past  three  until  sundown. 
This  lecture  *'  among  the  Holderne<«8  maples  "  was  long  remembered  in  the  valley. 

Rogers  spoke  thus  lovingly  of  his  native  town :  "  Few  places,  of  so  little  note, 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  so  pleasantly  as  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  Grafton 
County.  A  beautiful  expanse  of  intervale  opens  on  the  eye  like  a  lake  among  the 
hiUs  and  woods,  and  the  pretty  river  Pemigewasset,  refireshed  with  its  recent  tribu- 
tary, Baker's  River,  from  the  foot  of  Moosilauke,  and  bordered  along  its  crooked 
sides  with  rows  of  maple,  meanders  widely  from  upland  to  upland  through  the 
meadows,  and  realizes  to  the  mind  some  of  the  sequestered  spots  in  the  vaUeys  of 
the  Swiss  cantons." 

113.    Honnt  Prospect. 

Mt.  Prospect  is  in  the  N.  part  of  Holderness,  4-6  M.  from  Plymouth, 
and  its  summit  is  reached  by  a  good  road.  The  river  is  crossed  at 
Plymouth,  and  pleasant  mountain-views  are  afforded  in  advance.  Near 
the  Llvermore  place  and  the  ancient  Episcopal  church  of  Holderness,  the 
road  turns  to  the  1.  and  proceeds  towards  Prospect.  After  entering  the 
mountain-road  at  a  gateway,  the  ascent  is  found  to  be  easy  and  gradual, 
for  about  1|  M.  The  view  is  obtained  from  a  crowning  ledge  which  was 
formerry  occupied  by  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  From  this 
point  the  nearly  level  summit  sweeps  away  to  the  N.,  while  the  S.  and 
S,  E.  sides  ^re  more  abrupt  u\  their  slopes.  Most  of  the  summit  is  dear, 
and  is  used  for  pasturage.    T^ie  ^t«Ciom\tv%QXTQQ>L%  «x^\^x^^Yritic  goeisa 
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•  The  Vieio,— The  Franconia  Notch  is  but  a  trifle  W.  of  N., and  is  very 
•well  marked,  being  seen  up  the  long  trough  of  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 
On  the  1.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Pemigewasset,  over  which  is  the  round  top 
of  Mt.  Cannon,  striped  with  light-colored  ledges.  To  the  W.  of  these  is 
the  high  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  covered  with  thick  forests. 
At  the  end  of  the  Notch  is  a  portion  of  Eagle  Cliff,  coming  in  on  the  r. 
The  Franconia  Range  is  seen  (not  in  profile,  but)  along  the  line  of  its  axis, 
whence  the  more  southerly  peaks  are  not  distinctly  visible,  being  blent 
with  the  higher  ridge  of  Lafayette.  The  latter  assumes  a  sharp  and 
detached  appearance,  since  its  narrow  ridge  is  seen  from  the  end.  On  the 
r.  of  this  group  is  Mt.  Flume,  whose  peak  is  very  sharp;  and  over  the 
ridge  to  the  r.  is  the  Franconia  Haystack,  N.  E.  of  Lafayette.  In  this 
line,  and  close  to  Prospect,  are  the  wooded  lines  of  the  Campton  Mts. 
Over  these  are  the  Loon-Pond  Mts.,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  bold 
peaks,  one  of  which  is  bare ;  to  the  r.  of  which  is  Mt.  Bond,  the  most 
soutlierly  of  the  Twin-Mt.  Range.  Nearly  over  Mt.  Weetamoo,  the  bare 
summit  near  the  r.  of  the  Campton  Range,  is  the  Tecumseh  group,  the 
main  peak  farthest  away,  and  the  range  falling  away  to  the  S.  W.  by 
Green  Mt.  and  the  light-colored  ledges  of  Fisher  and  Welch  Mts.  To 
the  r.  of  and  near  Tecumseh  is  the  high  crest  of  Osceola,  with  a  sharp 
secondary  peak  on  the  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  well-marked  Mad-River 
Notch,  in  which  lie  the  Greeley  Ponds.  Through  the  Notch  is  one  of 
the  ridges  of  Mt.  Hancock ;  and  on  the  r.  are  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt. 
Kancumagus.  Over  the  latter  is  Carrigain,  showing  a  fine  outline,  sloping 
suddenly  to  the  1.,  with  the  Signal  Ridge  running  to  the  r.  Through  the 
Sandwich  Notch,  some  ways  to  the  r.  of  Weetamoo,  are  the  Acteon  peaks, 
W.  of  Sandwich  Dome,  on  whose  1.  is  Mt.  Washington,  low  down  on  the 
horizon.  About  N.  E.  is  the  ponderous  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with 
Snchem  Peak  on  the  1. ;  and  on  the  r.  is  Whiteface,  with  white  precipices 
on  the  S.  Farther  £.  is  Mt.  Paugus,  with  long  bare  ledges  on  its  front. 
Nearer  at  hand  are  the  monotonous  slopes  of  Morgan  Mt.,  running  off  to 
the  N.  from  the  Squam  Range,  over  whose  N.  end  is  Mt  Israel,  a  dome- 
like eminence,  with  a  ridge  running  to  the  S.  Over  the  1.  of  Israel  is  the 
brilliant  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  clearly  cut,  though  distant.  The  long 
Squam  Range  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  S.  E.,  near  at 
hand,  over  which  is  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  the  rock}'  Whittier  Peak  on 
the  N.  and  the  lofty  Melvin  Peak  on  the  S.  W.  Over  the  lower  extension 
of  the  Squam  Range  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Squam  Lake,  dotted  with 
irregular  green  islands,  and  indented  by  long  capes.  Above  the  Squam 
Range  is  Red  Hill,  shapeless  and  massive,  toward  the  high  blue  Ossipee 
Range.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a  noble  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  its  blue 
sheet  broken  by  hundreds  of  islands  and  promontories,  and  the  waters  of 
its  numerous  bays  advancing  far  up  into  the  level  Xo'ivXexA^.  ^^a.t\\&  «^\^ 
€otheS,E.,iBtte  bold  head  of  Gopple  down,  {banlufdi  on >aaft  ^.Vj  ^^^"^a*- 
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oook  Bange,  and  still  farther  N.  W.  by  the  Belknap  peaks.  Nearly  S.  is 
Little  Squam  Lake,  beyond  which  is  Lake  Winnesquamj  and  over  the 
extreme  r.  of  the  formor  are  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  near 
Manchester.  About  S.  S.  W.  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Kearsarge,  back  of 
the  line  of  the  Ragged  Mts. ;  and  between  the  Uncanoonucs  and  Kearsarge 
the  high  hills  of  Now  Hampton  and  Sanbomton  are  seen,  nearer  at  hand; 
while  far  away  on  the  horizon  are  the  Joe-English  Hill,  Mt.  Wachaset,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Crotched  Mt.,  in  Francestown.  To  the  r.  of  Kear- 
sarge are  the  highlands  of  Danbury  and  Hill,  over  which  are  Lovewell's 
Mt,  in  Washington,  and  Sunapee  Mt,  near  Sunapee  Lake.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  the  Bridgewater  Hills,  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Plymouth  Mt 
Mt.  Cardigan  is  about  S.  W.,  and  shows  a  round  crest  and  minor  peaks, 
N.  of  which  is  the  broad-based  Tenney  Hill.  To  the  W.,  up  the  deep-cut 
valley  of  Baker's  River,  is  Smart's  Mt,  apparently  precipitous  on  the  S. 
On  the  r.  of  the  valley  are  the  Rattlesnake  and  Stinson  Mts.,  in  Rumney, 
the  former  falling  off  suddenly  to  the  S.,  the  latter  making  an  acute  peak. 
Beyond  these  are  the  long  and  curving  Mt.-Carr  Range  and  the  high  peak 
of  Mt.  Kinneo,  in  Ellsworth.  Next  to  the  r.  comes  Moosilauke,  with  its 
sharp  S.  peak  and  long  plateau  to  the  N.  E.  The  valleys  of  Ashland  and 
Plymouth  are  plainly  visible  below,  the  former  being  on  the  S.  and  the 
latter  nearly  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  Baker's  River. 

N.  P.  Rogers  thus  speaks  of  this  mountain :  "  Old  North  Hill,  with  its  bare  forehead 
and  commanding  peak,  which  in  Scotland  would  have  been  crowned  with  immortaUty 
in  a  hundred  songs,  standing  there  unhonored  and  unsung,  a  bleak  hill-top,  cUmbed 
now  and  then  for  prospects,  but  chiefly  for  the  blueberries  that  grow  upon  its  brow, 

or  the  sheep  and  young  cattle  and  wild  colts  that  pasture  up  its  sides If  it 

stood  where  some  of  those  renowned  Scotch  Bens  do,  and  had  undergone  the  poetic 
handling  of  their  Bumses  and  Scotts,  people  would  cross  the  ocean  to  see  the  s^ts 
from  its  top." 

114.    The  Femigewasset  Valley. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  daily  stages,  which  leave  the  Profile  House  early  in 
the  morning,  and  Plymouth  early  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  arrival  of  the  train 
from  Boston.  The  following  are  the  approximate  distances  from  Plymouth  to  the 
Profile  House:  Plymouth  to  W.  Camptou,  7  M. ;  Thornton  Centre,  12;  W.  Thorn- 
ton, U;  Woodstock,  16;  N.  Woodstock,  20^ ;  Flume  House,  24;  Profile  Hou«ie,  29. 
The  fare  to  the  Profile  House  is  $  4.  The  Pemlgewasset-Talley  Railroad  has  been 
chartered  to  run  up  through  this  region,  but  fortunately  will  probably  not  be  built. 

The  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  vies  in  its  attractions  with  the  valley  of  the  Saco.  Its  name  was  given  by 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  and  is  compounded  of  the  words  Penaqui-waddiu-coash-auke^ 
meaning  "  Orooked-mountain-pine-place  "  It  is  pronounced  Pem-i-je-was-.«et,  the 
accent  falling  on  the  fourth  syllable.  The  river  flows  straight  to  the  S  from  the 
Profile  Lake,  descending  more  than  1,500  ft.  before  it  reaches  Plymouth.  About  25 
M.  below  Plymouth  it  unites  with  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  result 
of  this  meeting  of  the  waters  in  the  Merrimac  River.  In  its  course  through  Campton 
and  Thornton  the  stream  is  bordered  by  fertile  intervales,  and  both  its  banks  are 
well  populated  nearly  up  to  the  Flume  House. 

The  Stage  Route.  —  The  interest  of  this  ride  is,  of  course,  greatly  height- 
ened by  going  from  Plymouth  to  tV\©  Yto^\%  House,  rather  than  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  because  then  tiie  Yrwicomflii  l&Xa.  «Kk  ^^iv  \ai  ^^tj&.  ^long 
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the  whole  route,  gradually  growing  nearer  and  more  lofty,  until  at  last  the 
road  enters  their  narrow  defiles.  Passengers  should  endeavor  to  secure 
Beats  on  top  of  the  stage,  as  the  views  from  the  interior  are  very  limited. 

Soon  after  leaving  Plymouth  the  stage  crosses  Baker*s  River,  near  ita 
confluence  with  the  Pemigewasset,  and  then  it  keeps  to  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
near  the  latter  stream,  swinging  around  the  base  of  Beech  Hill  (on  the  1 ). 
About  4  M.  from  Plymouth  the  Campton-Waterville  road  is  seen  diverg- 
ing to  the  r.,  crossing  the  river  to  the  hamlet  of  Campton  Hollow;  and  the 
mouth  of  Mad  River  is  a  little  farther  to  the  N.  Occasional  glimpses  of 
the  mountains  of  Rumney  are  obtained  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  N.  E.  are  the 
peaks  of  Waterville.  As  W.  Campton  is  approached,  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  the  famous  view  of  the  Franconia  Mts.  from  the  Schod-ffouae 
Hill.  Beyond  the  petty  hamlet  of  W.  Campton  the  road  descends  to  the 
beautiful  intervales,  and  pastes  Sanborn's  inn  (see  Routes  119  and  116). 
The  West  Branch  is  next  crossed  and  Thornton  is  entered,  with  the  farms 
of  Thornton  Centre  across  the  river  on  the  r.  and  the  highlands  of  Ells- 
worth on  the  1.  Beyond  the  inns  at  W.  Thornton,  the  traveller  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  noble  view  to  the  N.  (see  Route  120). 

Woodstock  is  now  entered,  and  the  intervales  narrow  rapidly,  while 
bold  and  forest-covered  ridges  encroach  on  the  valley  on  either  side. 
Near  the  birch-tree,  2  M.  beyond  the  Woodstock  post-office,  another  grand 
prospect  of  the  peaks  to  the  N.  is  obtained  (see  Route  121).  The  stage 
now  sweeps  through  the  scattered  farm-houses  of  N.  Woodstock,  and  soon 
passes  the  point  (on  the  r. )  where  a  side-road  diverges  to  Pollard's  and  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest  (see  page  276).  The  mountains  are  now  closing  in 
on  either  side,— Flume,  Libert}'-,  and  the  Haystack  on  the  r.,  and  Pemige- 
wasset, Cannon,  and  Kinsman  on  the  1.  A  little  way  beyond  Tutile's 
boarding-house  (which  is  on  the  1.),  the  Harvard  Brook  is  crossed,  and 
then  the  road  passes  through  the  narrowing  glens  on  a  long  ascent.  .On 
tiie  1.  is  the  gabled  house  of  Guernsey,  the  guide,  and  1  M.  beyond  the 
Flame  House  is  reached  (see  page  269).  The  road  from  this  point  to  the 
Profile  House  rises  643  ft.,  and  is  for  the  most  part  through  the  dense 
forests  of  a  narrow  pass,  with  frequent  glimpses  of  massive  ridges  on 
either  side.  The  Basin  (page  271)  is  seen  on  the  1.,  about  li  M.  from  the 
Flume  House,  and  the  slowly  ascending  stage  passes  upwards  over  a 
heavy  grade.  As  Profile  Lake  is  passed  (on  the  1.),  the  famous  Profile 
may  be  seen ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  weary  traveller  alights  before  the 
Tast  forest-palace  of  the  Profile  House  (see  page  260). 
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115.    Campion  Village. 

Boardlns- Houses.  — The  Black-Moantain  House  (0.  G.  Fora)  accommodates 
60-76  guests.  It  is  finely  sitaated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mad  Rirer,  and  looks  up 
at  the  imposing  forms  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.),  Tripyramid,  Welch  Mt.,  and 
Tecumseh.  The  Hillside  House  {V.  Chase)  is  W.  of  the  Tillage,  in  a  secluded  place. 
towards  the  rirer,  and  accommodates  40-60  guests.  The  Fountain  House  (T.  W. 
Mitchell)  has  rooms  for  35;  S.  C.  Willey,  Chas.  Cutter,  and  William  Thornton  can 
take  20  each  ;  and  smaller  houses  are  kept  by  F.  A.  Mitchell,  S.  D.  Kinsman,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Smith,  and  Chas.  G.  Webster.  The  general  rates  at  these  houses  are  $6- 10 a 
neek. 

Distances.  —  Campton  Village  to  Plymouth,  8  M  ;  W.  Campton,  2 :  Woodstock, 
10;  Lincoln,  12;  Profile  House,  23;  Mt.  Weetamoo,  6-7;  Holdemess,  13;  Mt 
Prospect,  7 ;  Waterrille,  10;  Sandwich,  13;  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.),  7  by  car- 
riage, then  6  by  foot-path;  Welch  Mt.,  6-6.  Daily  stages  run  between  Campton 
Village  and  Plymouth,  during  the  summer.    The  &re  is  $1. 

Campton  Village  is  on  Mad  River,  about  2  M.  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Pemigewasset,  and  is  in  a  good  position  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  both 
these  famous  valleys.  It  is  built  on  three  streets,  which  form  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  from  whose  S.  E.  point  runs  the  road  across  Mad  River, 
and  from  the  N.  W.  point  the  road  to  the  W.-Campton  ford  diverges.  The 
village  con  tarns  a  Baptist  church,  and  three  or  four  shops.  The  finest  in- 
.  tervales  are  on  the  W.-Campton  side,  but  the  meadows  above,  on  Mad 
River,  are  broad  and  verdant,  and  are  occupied  by  a  prosperous  rural 
population.  The  view  to  the  N.  is  not  so  good  as  from  W.  Campton, 
the  Franconia  Range  being  partly  masked  by  intervening  hills^  but  the 
mountains  of  Waterville,  as  seen  up  the  Mad-River  Valley,  form  one  of 
the  noblest  vistas  in  the  State.  The  brilliant  ledges  of  Welch  Mt.  are  on 
the  1.  and  the  dark  and  lofty  ma.ss  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.)  is  on 
the  r. ;  between  which  and  closing  the  end  of  the  valley  is  the  high  ridge 
of  Tripyramid,  striped  from  top  to  bottom  with  its  great  white  slide. 

**  The  general  shape  of  Welch  Mt.  is  extremely  picturesque.  Being  nearly  desti- 
tute of  forest  covering,  and  showing  large  masses  of  bare  quarts,  it  presents  very 
beautiAil  and  striking  harmonies  of  the  grays  with  neutral  hues  of  blue  and  white, 
and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  exhibits  proportionate  increase  of  splendor.  The  Sand- 
wich range,  too,  affords  ample  and  important  subjects  to  the  dwellers  in  Campton  for 
the  eigoyment  and  study  of  mountain  color  and  form.  In  all  lights  they  are  pictu- 
resque if  not  beautiful ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  softness,  purity,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  color  with  which  the  setting  sun  sometimes  floods  their  broad  and  ruiCKed 
sides."    (StaerKino.) 

The  hamlets  of  Campton  and  W.  Campton  have  for  many  years  been 
favorite  resorts  for  artists,  who  find  here  rich  bit«  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land scenery.  More  recently  they  have  become  popular  among  the  fami- 
lies who  fail  to  find  the  desired  summer  quiet  and  restfulness  in  face  of 
the  railroads  and  fashionable  hotels  of  N.  Conway  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
other  mountain-resorts.  The  drives  in  the  vicinity  are  pleasant  and  of 
great  variety,  leading  usually  over  easy  roads  and  through  peacefhl  farm- 
ing  districts.  There  ar©  a\so  ft«vet«\  ^TOtty  rambles  near  the  village, 
affording  a  variety  of  mounlaVn.  «a^\cywVBsA's\K^%. 
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Campton  Hill,  which  rises  immediately  W.  of  the  village,  is  a  favorite 
sunset  walk.  The  ascent  from  the  ford-way  road  is  quite  easy,  and  may 
be  made  in  /^  hr.  The  path  turns  in  by  a  little  lane  about  J  M.  from  the 
corner,  and  ascends  through  the  pastures,  most  of  the  way  by  easy  grades. 
The  summit  is  wooded  towards  the  S.,  which  cuts  oflT  the  prospect  in  that 
direction,  but  a  charming  view  up  the  Pemigewasset  and  Mad-River  , 
Valleys  is  obtained  from  the  exposure  of  weathered  ledges  to  the  N.  It 
embraces  the  niountains  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset,  Carr's  Mt.,  Kineo, 
Cushman,  Moosilauke,  Watemomee,  Kinsman,  and  Cannon,  the  pyra- 
midal summits  of  the  Lafayette  Range,  Scar  Ridge,  the  massive  bulk  of 
the  Tecumseh  Range,  terminating  in  the  ledgy  ramparts  of  Welch  Mt., 
Tripyramid,  and  Black  Mt.  (Sandwich),  with  its  various  buttresses  and 
spurs.  The  Campton  Range,  with  Mt.  Weetamoo,  is  near  at  hand  to  the 
E.  From  no  point  can  the  beauties  of  the  Mad-River  Valley  be  so  well 
seen  and  studied,  its  verdant  stretch  of  rural  beauty  being  closed  by  the 
dark  m&ss  of  Tripyramid,  with  the  white  gash  of  the  great  slide  directly 
opposite  the  spectator,  rising  above  the  intervening  range  of  densely 
wooded  hills.  No  visitor  to  Campton  Village  should  go  away  without 
having  enjoyed  the  wonderful  beauty  of  this  view  as  the  purple  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  flooding  the  dark  masses  of  Cushman,  Moosilauke,  and 
Kinsman,  transforms  their  ponderous  bulk  into  almost  imponderable 
phantoms,  while  the  twilight  creeps  across  the  verdant  meadows  of  the 
Mad-River  intervale. 

A  lower  spur  to  the  W.,  affording  a  fine  outlook  upon  the  western  and 
northern  peaks,  is  known  as  Sunset  Hill^  and  is  much  frequented  at  that 
hour  by  sojourners  at  the  boarding-houses  near  its  base. 

Wallace  Hill  is  much  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  its  ascent  a  much 
more  arduous  task;  on  the  other  hand,  the  view,  though  in  some  direc- 
tions more  extensive,  is  not  so  beautiful.  A  full  hour  should  be  allowed 
by  a  party  containing  ladies  to  reach  the  summit  on  foot  from  the  village. 
Its  base  lies  1  M.  N.  of  the  village,  on  the  Waterville  road ;  the  summit 
I  M.  farther.  The  way  enters  by  a  wide  gate  at  Mr.  Kelden's  (?),  passes 
through  the  maple  grove  diagonally,  then  up  through  the  pastures  and  a 
belt  of  timber  on  a  precipitous  slope.  No  path  exists  through  this  por- 
tion, but  a  general  direction  of  N.  by  E.  is  followed  on  leaving  the  ma- 
ples. From  a  ledgy  outlook  (which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and 
some  distant  mountains  to  the  S.  over  Campton  Hill,  among  others  the 
top  of  the  Southern  Kearsarge)  a  clearly  marked  path  made  by  sheep 
conducts  through  pleasant  groves  to  the  summit.  From  one  point  on  the 
way  a  fine  view  of  Black  Mt.  (Sandwich)  is  obtained,  framed  by  the  foli- 
age. The  pyramidal  summit  of  Wallace  Hill,  as  s&«ti  ixotci  \}Gi%  ><*^^<^> 
is  apparentij  heavily  wooded.  In  point  of  fact,  \Yife  \x\3a  «a\raa>^'^^» 
bttck  of  tbete  trees,  and  is  a  ledgy  pasture.  The  |gtoN«\Ja.  o\  \hxE^»^  ^35^sst- 
fena  somewhat  wHb  the  view  to  the  S.  and  Yu ,  \>\x\.  IV^  Yt^sK^^'^a  >xbs3^ 
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itructed  towards  the  W.  and  N.  The  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  better 
seen  than  from  Campton  Hill,  and  the  W.  mountains  seemnearer.  The 
view  of  the  mountains  towards  the  S.  also  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
prospect. 

HodgmarCs  11  ill  is  the  high,  grassy  eminence  E.  of  the  village  and 
across  the  Mad  River,  and  is  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Campton  Range. 
The  ascent  through  the  steep,  slippery  pastures  is  quite  fatiguing,  and  its 
summit  offers  few  advantages,  if  any,  that  are  not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing, while  in  general  the  view  is  far  inferior  to  either.  Seen  from  points 
in  the  line  of  its  axis,  this  hill  presents  strikingly  the  sugar-loaf  form.  A 
steep  road  climbs  its  W.  slope,  and  then  turning  to  the  S.  joins  the  road 
to  the  Eastern  Comer  in  the  valley  of  the  Beebe  River,  forming  a  drive 
frequently  taken  by  visitors  to  the  r^on. 

A  very  pretty  view  of  Moosilauke  and  his  fellows  is  obtained  with  little 
effort  and  in  a  very  few  minutes'  time  by  climbing  the  knoll  just  back  of 
Mr.  Young's  photographic  establishment.  The  most  favorable  time  ia 
either  just  at  sunset  or  before  breakfast  on  some  clear,  cool  morning. 

The  walk  from  the  village  by  the  ford-way  road  to  Webster's  Ridge  is 
quite  pleasant,  and  one  is  rewarded  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Campton 
intervales  of  the  Pemigewasset,  and  a  distant  view  of  the  wedge-like 
summits  of  Lincoln,  Liberty,  and  Flume  Mts.  Lafayette  is  probably  fore- 
shortened behind  Lincoln  and  Liberty.  The  ridges  so  called,  is  the  edge 
of  the  bluflf  that  bounds  the  W.  side  of  the  intervale.  To  reach  it, 
the  road  is  left  at  Mr.  Webster's  boarding-house,  and  an  obscure  path 
followed  i  M.  N.  W.  A  path  from  the  Black-Mountain  House,  nearly 
all  the  way  through  the  woods,  is  very  pleasant  but  can  be  followed  only 
by  those  familiar  with  it 
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Campton  Hollow  is  a  small  hamlet  2^  M.  S.,  on  the  Beebe  River,  1 M.  from 
its  union  with  the  Pemigewasset.  This  stream  is  12  M.  long,  rising  be- 
tween Sandwich  Dome  and  Mt.  Israel  and  running  W.  between  the  Camp- 
ton  Mts.  and  Morgan  Mt.  The  Campton  Mts.  form  a  long  and  picturesque 
ridge  which  runs  N.  E.  between  the  Beebe  and  Mad  Rivers,  the  highest 
point  being  Mt  Weetamoo  (see  Route  116).  The  rural  neighborhood 
called  New  Discovery  lies  to  the  S.  of  this  range,  near  the  Squam  Mts., 
and  along  the  Beebe  River.  The  DevWs  Den  and  the  Campton  Falls  are 
near  Campton  Hollow  on  Mt.  Prospect. 

Besides  being  a  favorable  centre  for  drives  through  Thornton  and  other 
adjacent  towns,  Campton  Village  is  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  at- 
tack several  of  the  southern  mountains.  Among  these  are  Welch  Mt. 
(Route  117),  Weetamoo  (Route  116),  Sandwich  Dome,  or  Black  Mt.  (Route 
138),  Morgan  Mt.  (Route  118),  and  Mt.  Prospect  (Route  118).  The  beauti- 
ful  scenery  about  W.  Campton  can  also  be  visited  hence,  and  Waterville, 
Holdemess,  and  Squam  Lake  are  also  easily  accessible. 

The  town  of  Campton  has  1,226  inhabitants,  on  27,892  acres  of  land. 
They  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  farming,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  be- 
ing the  chief  products.  It  is  the  chief  maple-sugar  town  in  Grafton 
County,  and  in  1874  produced  100,000  pounds.  The  forests  are  mainly 
deciduous,  and  600,000  ft.  of  lumber  are  manufactured  yearly.  The  up- 
lands or  the  Campton  Mts.  and  tlie  hills  W.  of  the  river  afford  good 
grazing-ground.  Like  several  others  of  the  mountain-towns,  Campton 
prepares  large  quantities  of  ready-made  clothing  for  the  city  merchants, 
several  thousand  pairs  of  pantaloons  being  made  here  annually.  There 
are  three  hamlets  in  the  town,  Campton  Village,  Campton  Hollow,  and  W. 
Campton,  of  which  the  first-named  is  the  largest. 

Campton  was  granted  in  1761,  just  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  and  derived  its 
name  fttHn  the  fkct  that  the  proprietors  erected  their  camp  within  ita  limits  wh«& 
they  came  up  to  survey  the  land.  It  benm  to  be  settled  in  1765,  and  a  Congr^sa- 
tional  church  was  established  in  1774  Five  Camptoniaus  died  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  thirty  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  late  war  for  the  Union. 


116.  Monnt  Weetamoo. 

Mt.  Weetamoo  is  a  bare-topped  peak  of  the  Campton  Range,  in  the 
K.  R  part  of  that  chain  and  S.  of  the  Mad-River  Valley.  Its  crest 
consista  of  highly  tilted  strata  of  White-Mountain  gneiss,  precipitous 
on  the  S.  The  favorable  character  of  this  peak  for  a  view-point  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Providence,  and  Professor  C.  E.  Fay,  of 
Tufts  College,  under  whose  auspices  the  present  path  and  clearings 
were  made.  To  the  same  gentlemen  the  mountBAXL  Sft  \sAsi^\»^  \<cst  N^» 
pleasant  nam& 

It  iM  thought  by  many  of  the  visiton  to  tbiB  v^\xi\.  >^^  ^<^n\ss«  ^ssf&^ 
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We«tarooo  surpasses  that  from  Mt  Prospect,  on  account  of  the  snperiOT 
altitade  of  the  former  peak  and  its  comparative  vicinity  to  the  higher 
moantains. 

The  base  of  Mt.  Weetamoo  is  about  6  M.  from  Caropton  Village,  and  is 
reached  by  following  the  Waterville  road  for  8  M.  and  then  turning  to  the 
.  r.  on  the  Sandwich-Notch  road.  After  crossing  Mad  River  the  road  to  the 
r.  is  taken  and  followed  up  among  the  glens  of  the  Campton  Range,  finally 
descending  to  its  end  at  the  Roby  farm.  At  this  point  the  mountain-path 
begins,  leaving  the  steep  clearings  about  ^  M.  back  of  the  house  and  en- 
tering the  woods  on  the  r.  by  a  high  guide-board.  It  ascends  through  an 
unbroken  forest  for  nearly  1  M.,  with  a  stream  on  the  r.  in  a  deep  ravine, 
and  is  broad  and  well  marked,  being  used  also  as  a  logging*road.  The 
ascent  is  sometimes  made  on  horseback.  About  half-way  up  a  short  path 
diverges  to  the  r.  to  a  spring,  some  way  beyond  which  the  main  trail 
ascends  a  sharp  and  narrow  wooded  ridge  by  a  series  of  natural  gradients, 
and  afler  following  this  crest-line  for  some  distance  comes  out  on  an  open 
ledge  whence  a  fine  view  is  afforded  to  the  N.  Traversing  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  slope,  the  path  next  crosses  a  shallow  ravine  and  soon  ascends  to 
the  main  peak,  where  the  low  trees  advance  from  the  S.  to  meet  the  in- 
clined ledges  which  run  W.  and  N. 

*  The  View.  —  The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  field  of  vision  is  the 
vast  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.),  which  rises  within  a  few  miles, 
towarti  the  N.  E.  On  its  1.  tiauk  are  the  white  and  picturesque  crags 
of  the  Aeteon  peaks,  and  on  the  r.  is  the  conical  top  of  Young  Mt.  The 
noble  white  peak  of  Chocorua  is  seen  farther  away;  while  the  hotel- 
crowned  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  still  more  distant,  near  the  dim  levels  of 
Sebago  Lake.  The  high  and  partly  isolated  Mt.  Israel  is  next  seen,  to  the 
r.  of  the  Dome  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  with  the  Sandwich  and 
Tamworth  lowlands  extending  on  either  side,  lightened  by  the  gleam  of 
the  Silver  and  Ossipee  Lakes,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  by  the  blue  line 
of  the  Ossipee  Range. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  dark  and  wooded  Squam  Range,  close  at 
hand  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  beyond  the  glens  of  the  Beebe  River,  over  which 
are  seen  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  lake-country.  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee  is  overlooked  for  many  miles,  with  its  numerous  islands  and  capes 
and  the  high  hills  of  the  S.  shore.  Copple  Crown  Mt.  rises  hi  the  direction 
of  Wolfeborough;  and  the  high  thickets  of  Rattlesnake  Island  are  towards 
Alton  Bay.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  twin  crests  of  Mt.  Belknap,  standing 
out  in  light  colors.  The  XJncanoonucs  are  nearly  due  S.,  near  Manches- 
ter, very  distant,  with  Monadnock  and  Joe-English  Hill  on  the  r.,  and 
possibly  Wachuset  beyond,  in  Massachusetts.  About  S.  S.  W.,  6  M.  dis- 
tent, 18  the  broad  flat  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  free  of  forests,  with  the  white 
rillage  of  Ashland  beyond,  toNvaxda  \)^<i  ^t\^\|^^%XKt  «»a.  Emtol  Hills. 
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Farther  away  in  this  direction,  over  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  the  high  bine  peak 
of  Mt.  Kearsarge. 

The  lower  ridges  of  the  Campton  Mts.  are  now  seen  close  at  hand,  trend- 
ing away  to  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  white  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan  rise  clearly 
beyond,  with  Tenney  Hill  on  the  r.  A  part  of  the  Baker's-River  Valley 
is  next  seen,  beyond  Plymouth  and  Loon  Pond.  Mt.  Stinson  is  due  W., 
with  the  high  range  of  Mt  Carr.back  of  it,  and  Smart's  Mt.  more  distant, 
on  the  1.  In  the  foreground  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  visible, 
with  the  high  range  of  Mt.  Carr  r.  of  it,  and  Smart's  Mt.  more  distant, 
on  the  L  In  the  foreground  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  visible,  ' 
with  the  white  houses  of  West  Campton  and  Thornton  Street.  The  high 
wooded  range  beyond,  and  running  to  the  N.,  includes  Mt.  Carr,  the 
Ellsworth  peak  of  Mt.  Kinneo,  Mts.  Watemomee  and  Cushman,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  massive  Moosilauke,  which  is  nearly  N.  W. 

The  Mad-River  Valley  is  in  the  near  foreground,  and  Mt.  Kinsman  lifts 
its  dark  ridges  about  N.  N.  W.  More  to  the  r.,  more  distant,  is  the  noble 
group  of  the  Franconia  Mts.,  with  Mt.  Lafayette  towering  over  all  and 
the  ledge-faced  curves  of  Mt.  Cannon  on  its  1. 

Just  across  the  Mad- River  Valley,  N.  by  E,  is  the  rounded  top  of 
Welch  Mt,  covered  with  brightly  colored  ledges,  *nd  overlooked  by  the 
more  distant  white  peak  of  Tecumseh.  Mt.  Bond  is  seen  to  the  r.  of 
Tecumseh.  Certain  of  the  Loon-Pond  Mts.  are  beyond  this  ridge,  towards 
the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  About  N.  N.  W.  is  the  stately  crest  of  Mt 
Osceola,  up  the  long  glen  of  Mad  River,  with  the  Mad-River  Notch  on 
its  r.,  flanked  by  the  dark  heights  of  Mt.  Kancamagus.  The  imposing 
blue  peak  of  Carrigain  is  seen  through  the  notch,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r. 
by  the  Nancy  Range.  Mt.  Washington  and  some  of  the  higher  crests  of 
the  Presidential  Range  are  nearly  over  the  Nancy  Mts.  The  view  toward 
Tripyramid  and  other  mountains  in  the  N.  £.  is  intercepted  by  the  dark 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

117.  Welch  Monntain. 

Welch  Mt  is  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Tecumseh  range,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  nearly  level  ridge  curving  about  the  head  of  a  deep  and 
wooded  ravine.  The  greater  part  of  its  flanks  is  composed  of  granite 
(much  of  which  is  porphyritic  in  character),  reaching  the  surface  in  long 
and  slanting  ledges,  often  of  convex  outlines,  and  affording  an  interesting 
display  of  Nature's  architecture.  In  some  of  its  aspects  this  mountain 
reminds  one  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  which  are  also  faced  with  long  granite 
ledges.  The  foliage  on  Welch  is  scanty  and  widely  scattered^  wvd  tVsSk 
protrusion  of  such  great  masses  of  rock  (^ve«  \o  \\  «l  v^c\^v^  «xA%n.t^vcw% 
Bppeanmce  when  seen  fh)m  the  adjacent  "▼fCi\©y%.  t\v^  ^mtmcXX.  ^%"«»X^^ 
M  rude  dome  Amn  the  long  terrace  below,  and  \%  «XX«l\t«^  X^i  ^»x^va%\:« 
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lines  of  cliffs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  traverse  the  high  thin  ridge  to  the  N. 
W.  (passing  over  Stone  Mt.),  and  reach  tlie  main  line  of  the  Tecamseh 
range,  near  the  base  of  Green  Mt.,  whence  Tecumseh  may  be  visited. 
There  is  a  spring  well  up  on  the  mountain.  The  altitude  of  the  peak  is 
8,600  ft. 

Welch  Mt.  is  visited  by  diverging  to  the  N.  from  the  Waterville  road,  E. 
of  the  Durgin  place,  about  4^  M.  from  Campton  Village  and  6^  M.  from 
Greeley's.  From  this  point  a  farm-road  leads  up  through  the  fields  for  } 
M.  to  the  lonely  Webber  house,  whence  a  path  leads  to  the  summit  in 
about  1  M.  It  passes  up  by  the  orchard  back  of  the  house,  enters  the 
maple-grove  near  a  small  apple-tree,  and  soon  reaches  the  ledges,  where  it 
sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  trace.  The  ledges  are  olten  highly  in- 
clined, but  are  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  good  footing,  except  in  wet 
weather,  when  they  become  slippery. 

The  main  object  in  visiting  Welch  Mt.  is  to  see  its  massive  sheets  of 
granite  and  its  symmetrical  structure,  since  the  view  from  the  summit  is 
of  limited  extent.  The  northern  mountains  are  hidden  by  the  main  Te- 
cumseh range,  which  sweeps  off  on  the  r.  to  Green  Mt  and  the  flanks  of 
Tecumseh.  On  the  E.  also  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the  serrated  ridge 
of  Tripyramid,  whose  great  slide  is  well  displayed.  Nearer  at  hand, 
across  the  valley  to  the  S.  £.,  is  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its  lofty  crest-line 
and  minor  peaks,  over  whose  r.  flank  is  gained  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee.  Farther  to  the  r.,  beyond  the  Sandwich  Notch,  are  the  Camp- 
ton  Mts.,  a  long  and  monotonous  wooded  ridge  culminating  in  Mt.  Weeta- 
moo.  The  foreground  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  is  occupied  by  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Mad  River,  stretching  away  beyond  Campton  Village  and  toward 
Plymouth.  Down  this  vista  are  seen  the  white  crest  of  ^t.  Cardigan,  far 
away  to  the  S.  W.,  the  high  hills  of  Groton  and  Dorchester,  and  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Mt-Carr  Range,  to  the  W.  over  that  part  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Valley  which  lies  In  the  town  of  Thornton.  Farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  lofty  plateau  of  Mt.  Moosilauke,  beyond  Mts.  Kinneo  and  Watemomee. 
The  heavily  wooded  highlands  near  at  hand,  opposite  and  below  the  ledgy 
sides  of  Fisher's  Mt.,  are  known  as  Cone.Mt. 

Mt.  Teoumseh,  see  Route  136. 

118.  Morgan  Monntain 

is  the  N.  extension  of  the  Squam  Range,  and  forms  the  highest  peak  on 

that  chain,  attaining  an  altitude  of  2,162  ft.    It  is  easily  reached  from 

Campron  Village,  whence  it  is  6-7  M.  distant;  and  the  excursion  is  made 

by  ladies  without  difficulty.    It  is  8-9  M.  from  W.  Campton,  and  9-10 

M.  from  Plymouth,  and  is  reaQYied  Y>^  dxWvw^  up  the  Beebe-River  glen 

Srom  Campton  Hollow,  for  a  M.,  to  i\i^  Y«tc\N«M«xm.  ^wov^Qc^^  v&afc  it 

iB  ahout  1 M.  to  the  BTunmit,  and  moat  <it  VSaa  ^vj  S&  Mkcwofl^  ^Mtass». 
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There  is  a  belt  of  about  40  rods  of  woods  on  the  route,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  way  is  plain  and  easy. 

*  The  View.  —  Several  of  the  prominent  peaks  on  the  'N.  and  N.  E.  are 
seen  from  Morgan,  as  are  also  the  highlands  surrounding  the  great  basins 
on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  But  the  special  charm  of  the  view  is  Squam  Lake, 
which  lies  outstretched  below  and  is  seen  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  with  all 
its  islands  and  capes,  its  narrow  straits  and  bays,  and  the  delicious  com- 
minglings  of  land  and  water,  forest  and  cove,  which  make  Squam  the 
fairest  lake  in  New  England.  The  prospect  is  the  finest  which  can  be 
obtained  of  Squam,  surpassing  even  those  from  Red  Hill  and  Shepard 
Hill.  Farther  away  to  the  S.  £.  is  the  broad  mirror  of  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  with  its  hundreds  of  islands  and  long  retreating  bays.  This  view 
is  very  lovely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  lake  glittei*s 
like  silver  and  the  islands  and  capes  ar^hrown  into  strong,  dark  con- 
trast. On  the  E.  is  the  long  blue  Ossipee  Range;  the  low  peak  of  Copple 
Crown  is  in  the  S.;  and  the  double  crest  of  Belknap  is  in  the  S.  S.  £. 
Farther  away  to  the  S.  S.  E.  is  the  high  and  pointed  peak  of  Kearsarge. 

119.  West  Campton. 

Boardtns-Houiieg.  —  Sanborn's,  a  large  and  comfortable  inn  alonnide  of 
the  stttge-road  Arom  Plymouth  to  the  Profile  JEIouee,  and  accommodating  65  guests. 
B.  B.  Southmayd  lives  on  the  intervale  near  by,  and  takes  a  few  boarders.  J.  M. 
Smith's  (10  boarders)  is  on  the  &r-viewing  heights  on  the  Ellsworth  road,  2  M.  firom 
W.  Campton. 

The  inn  at  W.  Campton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  mountains,  and 
iras  formerly  known  as  The  Stcig  and  Hounds.  Many  years  ago  it  was  frequented 
bi  the  summer-time  by  Durand,  Gay,  Oerry,  Richards,  Griggs,  Pone,  Williams,  and 
other  landscape-painters,  who  came  out  to  sketch  on  the  beautiAil  Campton 
meadows. 

W.  Campton  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff  over  the  Pemige- 
wasset  intervales,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Ellsworth  and  Franconia 
roads.  A  short  distance  to  the  N.  is  Sanborn's  inn,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  intervale,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  the  West 
Branch.  Campton  Village  is  reached  by  a  road  2  M.  long,  which  crosses 
the  meadows  and  fords  the  Pemigewasset.  Strangers  should  not  attempt 
to  ford  alone,  as  the  route  across  is  not  indicated,  and  a  divergence  from 
it  would  lead  the  carriage  into  deep  water.  The  beautiful  meadows  be- 
tween the  Franconia  highway  and  the  river  are  the  great  charm  of  W. 
Campton. 

**  Of  course  the  Franconia  Mts.  form  one  of  the  leading  attractions  in  the  land- 
scape here,  W.  Campton  being  the  soutbemmost  point  in  the  valley  from  which 
they  can  be  advantageously  seen.    Since  they  are  visible  from  the  meadow  as  well 
as  from  the  hillsides,  the  choice  of  several  different  c(»nbinations  of  middle  and  ^ 
fbregrounds  b  offered  to  artists,  and  to  those  who  lc(y%  t»m"\^%x«».^\5tfi>v««isso.^ 
beauty  near  their  snmmer  resting-place.    W*  Yia-v^  Y^jb^ti  «t^^a^A  \»  «^  ^^^v^q 
BtsrreUoiu  middle  grotmd  of  belt  and  copse,  and  meaAoNt  «-^^'«^«>'™*'2«rC«Si 
tba  three  MbMrpspix^  of  JUfityatte  and  bis  aaao^tM  Wii«t  ,V>t»K»^i^^^^^^'^^^^^ 

13  ^ 
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wan  whkh  fimni  th«  wwteni  Tunpart  cf  the  Noteh,  is  the  moet  enchanting  scene 
of  the  kind  which  this  Tmlley  and  that  of  the  Saco  can  offer. 

**  Perhap*  it  is  fiiir  to  aay  that  the  interrale  alone  in  Campton  is,  in  proportion  to 
lie  extent,  more  picturesquely  eflectire  than  that  of  N.  Conway.  Being  finely 
wooded,  and  better  unittKl  to  the  bordering  hilln,  it  fumishee  perfectly  appropriate 
and  beautiftil  foregropnd«  to  the  fitTorite  Tiewe  of  Talleys  and  mountains,  whose 
llitdng  moo<ls  of  superior  beauty  and  grandeur  hare  been  promoted  by  many  paint- 
ers, Mr.  Durand  and  Mr  Qay  espeeiallT,  into  the  abiding  charm  of  art.  The  wind- 
ings of  the  riTer  in  this  interrale,  with  the  beanty,  Tariety,  and  abundance  of  its 
trees,  makes  W.  Campton  rich  in  artist's  '  bits '  of  the  utmost  grace.  Here,  some 
elms,  bordering  large  spares  of  the  smooth  sward  with  green-domed  tops,  evenly 
poised  upon  their  single  columnar  trunks,  look,  as  an  architectural  friend  once  ex- 
pressed it,  like  un  walled  chapter-houses  to  the  cathedral  groves.  There,  we  find  a 
•Darkling  group  of  varied  foliage  which  we  mav  call  voluptuous,  in  which  the  golden 
plumes  of  the  ash  shine,  perhaps,  against  the  brown  and  olive  darkness  of  the  oak, 
and  the  butternut's  pale  yellow  spray  mingles  with  the  shimmering  gray  of  the 
beech,  and  the  dull  purple  and  emerald  of  the  birch  and  wild  cherry.*'    (Stau 

KiMO.) 

S.  of  the  hotel  and  just  beyond  the  hamlet  is  the  point  called  the  */Storr- 

King  View,  whence  is  obtained  the  rich  prospect  herewith  described  in  the 

brilliant  language  of  Mr.  King  himself.     This  point  is  also  about  2  M.  N. 

of  Blair's  boarding-house,  and  6  M.  from  Plymouth. 

'*  Let  them  study  the  Notch  mountains  of  Franeonia  from  the  school-house  in 
Campton,  by  the  morning  or  evening  light.  They  differ  then  from  their  ordinary 
aspects  as  much  as  rubies  and  sapiihires  from  pebbles.  See  the  early  day  pour  down 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  three  easterly  pyramids ;  then  upon  the  broad  forehead  of 
the  Profile  Mt.,  kindling  its  gloomy  brows  with  radiance,  and  melting  the  asure  of 
its  temples  into  pale  violet ;  and  &lling  lower,  staining  with  rose  tints  the  cool  mists 
of  the  ravines,  till  the  Notch  seems  to  expand,  and  the  dark  and  rigid  sides  of  it  fall 
away  as  they  lighten,  and  recede  in  soft  perspective  of  buttressed  wall  and  flushed 
tower,  •—  and  then  say  whether,  to  an  eye  that  can  never  be  satiated  with  the  blue 
of  a  hyacinth,  the  purple  of  a  fuchsia,  and  the  blush  of  arose,  the  gorgeousness  of 
the  mountains  is  a  mere  exercise  of  rhetoric,  or  a  fiction  of  the  fancy  Or,  towards 
evening  of  midsummer,  at  the  same  spot,  see  the  gntkt  hills  assume  a  deeper  blue  or 
purple ;  see  the  burly  Cannon  Mt.  stand,  a  dark  abutment,  at  the  gate  of  the  Notch, 
unlighted  except  by  its  own  pallor ;  and,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  watch  his  huit  beams 
of  crimson  nr  orange  cover  with  undevastating  fire  the  pyramidal  peaks  of  the  three 
great  Haystacks,  and  then  decide  whether  language  can  recall  or  report  the  pomp 
of  the  spectacle,  any  more  than  the  cold  colors  of  art  can  exaggerate  what  the  Crea- 
tor writes  there  in  chaste  and  glowing  flame." 

Bald  HiU,  or  Cook's  Hill,  is  about  8  M.  from  W.  Camptx>n,  by  a  road 
which  turns  S.  from  the  church  2  M.  out  on  the  Ellsworth  road  and  sweeps 
around  to  the  r.,  turning  N.  by  a  cemetery  and  soon  entering  pastures 
which  overlook  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  and  all  the  hills  of  Campton. 
Portions  of  the  Sqnam  and  Sandwich  Ranges  and  the  chief  Franeonia 
peaks  are  also  seen  from  this  point.  Somewhat  broader  views  inay  be  ob- 
tained by  ascending  on  foot  through  the  fields. 

Ellsworth  (Avery's  small  boarding-house)  is  5  M.  N.  W.  of  W.  Camp- 
ton, by  a  road  which  ascends  over  a  line  of  far-viewing  heights,  looking 
out  on  the  Waterville  and  Franeonia  Mts.,  and  passing  Smith's  boarding- 
house  and  the  old  Free- Will  Baptist  church.  Ellsworth  is  a  town  of  large 
area,  which  was  granted  as  early  aa  1769  Cby  tlie  name  of  Trecothick),  but 
luu  only  192  Inhftbitants.    Tlie  "SI  •  and.^ .  ^as\A  ^t  ^<^  Vy«\i  «s^  ^^x^^Vod 
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by  wild  mountains,  of  which  Mt.  Kinneo  is  a  prominent  object  for  leagnes 
away.  In  the  S.  £  part  is  EUtworth  Pond,  near  which  is  the  Baptist 
church.  There  is  no  viUage,  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  farming, 
lumbering,  and  making  maple-sugar.  It  is  said  that,  though  poor,  *^  they 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  and  are  a  contented,  fragnl,  virtuous,  and  happy 
people."  The  scenery  is  not  remarkable,  but  there  is  good  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  W.  glens.    (See  Route  122.) 

120.  Thornton. 

Boardlns-Honaes.  — George  Fo«8  (26  guests)  and  George  Jenkins  (10)  keep 
pleasant  houses  on  the  Mad-River  road,  U-2  M.  from  Campton  Tillage.  The  for- 
mer is  known  as  Brook  Farm^  and  is  prettily  situated  in  the  ralley.  Henry  Dur^n^s 
is  farther  up  the  valley,  4  M.  from  Campton.  Wm.  MerrilPs  (dO  guests)  is  at  Thomr-  . 
ton  Centre,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pemigewasset.  At  W.  Thornton,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Pemigewasset,  are  the  Fmall  inns  called  the  Union  House  (40  guests)  and  the 
Grafton  House  (26  guests),  the  latter  of  which  cannot  be  recommended. 

Routes*  —  The  only  public  conveyances  passing  through  Thornton  are  the  daily 
stages  between  Plymouth  and  the  Profile  House,  which  cross  the  town  bound  S.  In 
the  forenoon,  and  bound  N.  about  mid-afternoon. 

The  town  of  Thornton  has  840  inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  of  28,490 
acres,  of  which  nearly  half  is  improved,  having  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
prolific  in  com  and  potatoes.  The  people  are  engaged  in  farming,  and 
in  the  winter  they  get  out  large  quantities  of  maple-sugar.  The  town 
was  granted  to  the  Thornton  family  in  1763,  and  was  settled  in  1770.  A 
Congregational  church  was  founded  in  1780,  but  has  since  died  and  has 
been  supplanted  by  languishing  Baptist  churches. 

Noah  Worcester,  D.  J>.,  was  Jwstor  here  from  1787  to  1810,  his  salary  being  $200 
a  year,  which  he  eked  out  by  forming  and  shoemaklng.  He  was  afterwards  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  and  author  of  several  theological  works. 
The  church  was  built  in  1789,  and  i»id  for  with  wheat,  rye,  com,  and  flax ;  and  at 
its  dedication  the  following  expenses  were  Incurred :  **  Amount  for  vlctaalling  64 
persons,  S9 ;  for  brandy  and  West-India  mm,  $6 ;  for  sugar,  SI." 

"  The  scenery  through  Thornton  strongly  resembles  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland. 
It  Is  so  like  It  that  many  years  ago  a  considerable  number  of  Scottish  emigrants,  on 
their  way  perhaps  to  Bamet  and  Ryegate,  settlements  of  their  countrymen  in  Yer- 
noDtk  wen  induced  to  stop  short  and  settle  here."    (N.  P.  Rogers.) 

There  is  no  village  in  Thornton,  but  there  are  three  parts  of  the  town 
where  the  houses  are  less  widely  separated. 

Thornton  Street  is  in  the  Mad-River  Valley,  and  consists  of  a  line  of 
farm-houses  extending  from  near  Campton  Village  to  the  Sandwich-Notch 
road.  The  scenery  here  is  pastoral  and  beautiful ;  and  the  peaks  of  Welch, 
Sandwich  Dome,  Weetamoo,  and  Morgan  are  easily  reached.  There  is  a 
high  and  rugged  road  which  runs  S.  E.  from  this  point  to  Sandwich  (12 
M.),  through  the  pass  called  the  Sandtoich  Notch,  which  is  1,417  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Thornton  Centre  is  a  scattered  line  of  farm-houses  (1,228  ft. 
above  the  sea)  on  the  E.  side  of  and  parallel  with  the  Pemigewasset.  B.Vh«. 

TV.  ThomUm  is  another  group  of  farms,  on  iVi^  %\a.%^To^^  •  ^^^  ^'«^ 
river.    It  h  in  the  vicinity  of  seTeral  ftaeN\©^-vavo^^^^'^  '^'^^  "^ 
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bridgi  over  the  Pemigewasset  On  the  E.  side,  l|-2  M.  from  the  hamlet, 
ii  a  high  hill,  on  which  stands  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and 
fiom  this  point  a  broad  and  noble  prospect  is  obtained. 

*  The  most  striking  riews  wbich  the  ride  from  Plymoath  to  the  Flume  Hoom 
nrdU  are  to  be  found  after  passing  the  *  Qraflon  House/  in  Thornton.  The  dis- 
tent Notch  does  not  show  as  >et  the  saTagenessof  its  teeth ;  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  prinripal  Franronia  Mts.  in  haif-sexagon — so  that  we  get  a  strong  impression 
of  their  mass,  and  yet  see  their  separate  steely  edges,  gleaming  with  difierent  lights, 
running  down  to  the  Talley  —  is  one  of  the  rare  pictures  in  New  Hampshire.  Wtiat 
a  noble  combination,  —  those  keen  contours  of  the  Haystack  pyramids,  and  tiie  knot- 
ted muscles  of  Mt.  Lafayette  beyond!  "      (Sta&e  Kiro.) 

"  The  sun,  there  sombred  at  that  early  hour  as  towards  his  setting,  was  pouring 
his  most  glorious  light  upon  the  naked  Peaks,  and  they  casting  their  mighty  shad- 
ows far  down  among  the  inaccessible  woods  that  darken  the  hoUows  that  streteh  be- 
tween their  bases  ....  Four  or  five  of  them,  as  distinct  and  shapely  as  so  many 
Pyramidii,  some  topped  out  with  naked  cliff,  on  which  the  sun  lay  in  melancholy 
glory,  others  clothed  thick  all  the  way  up  with  the  old  New-Hampehire  hemlock,  or 
the  daring  hacmatac.  You  could  see  their  shadows  stretching  many  and  many  a ' 
mile,  over '  Orant '  and  '  Iiocation  ^ ;  away  beyond  the  inrading  foot  of  Incorpora- 
tion, where  the  timber-hunter  has  scarcely  explored,  and  where  the  Moose  browses 
now,  I  suppose,  as  undisturbed  as  he  did  before  the  settlement  of  tiie  State." 

(N.  P.  ROOKRS.) 

The  Mill-Brook  Casoades  are  about  4  M.  from  W.  Thornton  (or  5-6 
M.  from  Campton  Village),  by  the  road  which  diverges  to  the  N.  £.  up  the 
Mill-Brook  valley  not  far  from  the  Thornton  town-house.  8  M.  up  this 
road  and  just  beyond  the  white  house  of  Mrs.  Sanborn  (which  is  at  the 
top  of  a  long  hill),  the  visitor  leaves  the  road  by  entering  a  pair  of  bars  on 
the  r.,  and  walks  down  a  path  which  crosses  the  field  toward  the  brook. 
The  cascade  is  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  may  be  found  by  following 
its  music.  The  brook  here  leaps  over  a  bold  ledge  42  ft.  high,  in  a  white 
fringe  of  foamy  water,  and  dances  away  down  a  long  ravine  over  several 
minor  falls.  The  visitor  should  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cascade,  and 
view  it  from  the  broad  black  rocks  below.  Beautiful  rainbow  effects  may 
be  perceived  here  when  the  sun  is  at  the  right  angle. 

About  2  M.  beyond  these  &lls  is  the  end  of  the  road,  where  it  is  intercepted  by 
the  wilderness.  The  EUcins  farm  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Fisher  Mt.,  and  from  thence 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  Tecumseh  may  be  made  (see  Route  136).  About  2  M.  up  the  Te- 
cumseh  ravine  are  two  mineral  springs,  chalybeate  and  hepatic,  near  which  a  house 
has  been  built  The  road  thither  has  been  ruined  by  long  neglect  and  the  washing 
of  storms. 

121.  Woodstock. 

BQardins-Honges.  —  Isaac  Fox  has  a  large  house  (40  boarders)  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  about  1  M.  from  the  hamlet  of  Woodstock.  At  and  near  the 
neighborhood  called  N.  Woodstock,  on  the  stage-road  W.  of  the  river,  are  the  board- 
ing-houses of  Geo.  W.  Russell  (post-office),  Curtis  Parker  (25  guests),  Chas.  Russell 
(20  guests),  Jas.  Darling,  and  Wm.  Dearborn.  The  Tuttle  House  (20  guests)  is  a 
little  way  to  the  N,  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  and  on  the  stage-road. 

Boute.  —  By  the  Plymouth-Franconia  stages  once  each  way  daily.  N.  Wood* 
Btook  to  Plymouth,  20^  M. ;  to  the  Flume  House,  4 -6  M. 

TFoodatock  is  a  forest-town,  ^Vtti  Vio  VciaaXiWaasfei,^  wid  covers  an  area  of 
S8,850  acres,  of  which  only  ^,b^^  atx^  «tc^  Vca^vw^-  \s.^vc^  ^p«qJmsA.vb. 
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1763,  Tinder  the  name  of  Peeling^  and  was  settled  in  1773.  Most  of  the 
town  is  covered  with  an  unbroken  forest,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  cut  every  winter  and  floated  down  the  Merrimac.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  are  fanning  and  lumbering.  There  are  three 
comatose  churches  in  the  town,  which  is  not  populous  enough  to  support 
a  chapel.  In  1841  N.  P.  Rogers  called  Woodstock  "  the  head  of  plough 
liavigation,"  and  said,  **it  has  a  noble  population  of  Abolitionists.*' 

Woodstock  has  recently  been  growing  into  favor  as  a  .place  of  summer- 
resort.  It  is  near  and  in  full  view  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  has  sev- 
eral tall  mountains  of  its  own.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  imposing  on 
every  side,  and  there  are  several  famous  roadside  views.  Trout  are 
caught  in  abundance  in  the  neighboring  hill-streams ;  and  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  to  Pollard's,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  wilderness.  The  ac- 
commodations for  tourists  are  as  yet  of  a  humble  character,  though  neat 
and  comfortable.  In  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  town  is  the  Grafton  Mineral 
Spring,  a  sulphur-water  which  has  been  occasionally  used  medicinally. 

In  driving  to  the  N.  on  the  stage-road,  about  2  M.  N.  of  Woodstock,  the 
traveller  sees  an  old  birch-tree  on  the  r.  and  alongside  of  the  road,  on  the 
edge  of  a  slope  to  the  N.  The  *view  of  the  Franconia  Mts.  and 'Notch 
from  this  point  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  road,  and  has  the  advantages  of 
nearness  and  artistic  arrangement.  Passengers  on  the  stage  should  en- 
deavor to  catch  this  noble  prospect. 

Fox's  is  apparently  the  pleasantest  public-house  between  Campton  and 
the  Flume  House.  In  its  vicinity  are  bright  and  verdant  meadows,  and 
the  road  is  lined  with  long  avenues  of  maple-trees.  From  a  hill  near  the 
house  a  fine  view  of  the  Franconia  Notch  and  the  adjacent  mountains  is 
afforded,  together  with  the  Pemigewasset  Valley.  The  Goi^e  Road  leads 
thence  into  the  Thornton  Gore,  about  6  M.  distant,  ascending  the  valley 
of  Eastman's  Brook  to  the  verge  of  the  great  Pemigewasset  Forest.  From 
Wjyatt  Hill,  on  this  road,  a  broad  view  is  gained  over  the  wilderness  and 
its  many  lofty  peaks. 

The  Agassis  Basins  are  on  the  Moosilauke  Brook,  which  rises  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  flows  into  the  Pemigewasset  at  N.  Woodstock.  They  are 
reached  within  2  M.  of  the  hamlet  by  turning  to  the  W.  on  the  first 
divergent  road  N.  of  the  highway-bridge  over  the  Moosilauke.  This  by- 
way crosses  pleasant  meadows,  with  fine  mountain-views,  and  then  enters 
an  ancient  forest.  The  short  path  to  the  Basins  leaves  the  road  on  the  1., 
near  a  great  boulder,  and  soon  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  At  this 
pdhit  the  water  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  massive  channel  and  plunges 
down  perpendicularly  into  a  chasm  in  the  granite  ledges,  so  deep  and  con- 
fined that  but  little  of  the  fall  can  be  seen,  though  its  dull  booming  fills 
the  air.  Broad  and  ponderous  granite  ledges  line  the  stream,  q^  V^\!cl 
sides,  and  below  and  between  them  the  water  ToWa  )i>MO\jL^  ^tc^  \^^<^ 
haBins  which  hare  been  eaten  into  the  solid  rock.    \X.\a  oT^ft  oi  >^^  tcassJ^ 
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pieces  of  rock-ftcenerj  in  the  Pemigewasset  VaHey,  and  the  whole  cotine 
of  thet>rook  in  interesting  on  account  of  nimilar  (though  smaller)  cascades 
and  ledger.  The  present  name  was  bestowed  soon  after  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  visited  this  locality. 

The  Ic€  Cate$  are  reached  from  the  road  that  diverges  to  the  W.  about 
f  M.  N.  of  Woodstock,  by  a  path  nearly  1  M.  long.  They  are  a  series  of 
dark,  damp,  and  otherwise  uninteresting  crevices  in  a  rocky  hillside, 
wherein  ice  is  found  throughout  the  summer.  Near  this  point,  on  the 
N.,  are  the  small  cascades  and  pot-holes  on  Beaver  Brook  (hardly  worth 
visiting).  This  road  is  now  abandoned  and  in  bad  condition.  It  runs  W. 
among  the  long  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Mt.  Cushman  for  5  M.,  to  a 
remote  farm,  whence  it  is  8-4  M.  through  the  woods  to  the  outer  farms 
of  Warren.  This  trail  leads  through  a  pass  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Ht  Cushman,  and  was  built  in  1878  -  80. 

The  Blue  Bid^  is  in  the  W.  part  of  Woodstock,  and  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  Mt.-KiQsman  range.  In  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  town,  near  Ciordon 
Pond,  the  Wild  Ammonoosuc  River  takes  its  rise,  and  in  this  direction 
there  is  a  pass  to  Landaff,  whose  highest  point  is  1,655  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  Blue  Ridge  is  separated  from  Moosilauke  by  the  ravine  in  which 
Baker's  River  rises;  and  at  its  S.  end  is  a  pass  to  Warren. 

Mt.  Cashman  is  beyond  Elbow  Pond,  about  1  M.  from  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  attains  a  height  of  3,326  ft.  Farther  to  the  S.  are  Afts.  Wixtemomee 
(8,022  ft.)  and  Kinneo  (8,427  ft).  All  these  peaks  are  densely  wooded, and 
therefore  are  of  no  interest  to  tourists  as  points  to  visit 
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122.  Bnmney. 

The  Stinson  House  Is  a  small  Tillage-ion  (without  a  bar)  near  the  Oreen. 

boarders  are  taken  at  the  following  hou«e6,  at  the  rate  of$7-8  a  week  :  in  the 
Tillage,  at  the  homes  of  J  W.  Pease  (6  guests),  G.  P.  French  (6),  and  0.  W  Sterens 
(6);  near  the  station,  C.  W.  Herbert  (8);  on  &rms  along  the  interrale  of  Baker^s 
kiTer,  A.  D.  Spalter  (20),  Chas.  Pease  (10),  Mrs.  J.  L  Spalding  (10),  and  C.  C.  Smart 

il2).  T.  O.  Stevens  and  Josiah  Quincy.  respectiTely  1  M.  and  2  M.  distant,  on  the 
Plymouth  road,  also  accommodate  a  few  boarders.  The  latter  is  at  Quincy  Station, 
on  the  railroad,  which  is  about  1^  M.  from  Loon  Pond,  and  is  near  the  abrupt  hill 
called  Hawks  Mt. 

Kumney  is  a  quiet  hamlet,  with  two  churches,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Stinson  Brook  and  Baker's  River,  between  the  Rattlesnake  Mt  and 
Mt  Stinson.  It  is  about  i  M.  N.  of  the  cluster  of  houses  at  the  railroad 
station,  2  M.  from  the  hamlet  at  Quincy  Station,  and  8  -  4  M.  from  W. 
Rumney.  The  town  contains  1,164  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  devoted 
to  agriculture. 

Xt.  StinBOXL  is  a  lofty  ridge  about  8  M.  long,  running  N.  E.,  and  covered 
with  alternating  sections  of  forest  and  pasture-land.  Its  highest  point  is 
8,707  ft  above  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  trees. 

The  peak  over  the  village  of  Rumney  may  be  ascended  without  much 
difficulty,  the  distance  being  but  3  M.  The  best  route  is  by  the  road 
leading  N.  from  the  Green,  crossing  the  Stinson  Brook  and  passing  the 
old  coal-kilns.  Just  beyond  Elliott's  saw-mill,  1^  M.  from  the  village,  a 
logging-road  turns  off  through  bars,  to  the  r.,  and  ascends  through  woods 
and  pastures  upon  the  long  W.  flank  of  the  ridge.  By  pressing  through  a 
narrow  strip  of  trees  far  up,  the  visitor  reaches  the  crest  of  the  peak,  with 
loftier  tree-crowned  heights  to  the  N.  W.  The  long  and  rugged  ledges  are 
starred  with  small  but  brilliant  sheets  of  mica ;  and  clusters  of  hardy 
evergreens  along  the  narrow  plateau  interfere  with  the  prospect  The 
white  village  of  Plymouth  is  seen  to  the  S.  E.,  beyond  which  is  Mt  Pros- 
pect; and  the  distant  waters  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  visible  on  a  clear 
day.  On  the  E.  are  the  bold  hills  of  Camion,  but  the  villages  are 
hidden.  On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  are  strips  of  the  Baker*s-River  valley  and 
the  sombre  heights  of  the  Mt-Carr  range.  Rumney  can  be  seen  <»A^  Vj 
descending  to  the  ledgy  spur  on  the  S.  of  tVie  ^esk.  T\kA  ^w  \ax^i 
np»jra  the  toil  of  the  ascent 
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Battletnake  Mt.  is  K.  W.  of  Rnmney,  and  mity  be  visited  by  driving 
ont  for  1^  M.  on  the  Warren  road,  and  thence  ascending  on  foot  through 
the  pastures  for  over  1  M.  The  chief  feature  of  the  view  is  the  valley  of 
Baker's  River,  with  the  villages  of  Wentworth,  W.  Rumney,  Rumney,  and 
Plymouth.  On  the  E.  is  Mt.  Stiuson,  and  the  high  hills  of  Groton  loom 
across  the  valley  on  the  S. 

The  roads  from  Rumney  to  Ellsworth  are  about  6  M.  long,  and  lead  up  the 
valley  of  the  Stinson  Brook,  following  the  shores  of  Stinson's  Pond  for  over 
1  M.  The  road  on  the  W.  shore  is  the  easier,  and  is  more  travelled,  but  the 
old  road  over  the  hills  on  the  E.  of  the  pond  is  the  more  picturesque.  It 
leads  through  a  region  of  deserted  farms  and  abandoned  houses,  and  gives 
pleasant  views  of  the  pond,  embosomed  between  Mt.  Stinson  and  Alt. 
Can*.  A  rude  path  runs  N.  W.  from  the  steam  saw-mill  near  the  head  of 
the  pond  to  the  Olen  Ponds  (or  Little  Ponds),  a  line  of  secluded  tarns  in  a 
ravine  of  Mt.  Carr.  They  are  famous  for  trout,  and  are  visited  every  year 
by  parties  of  fishermen,  who  build  camps  in  the  vicinity.  The  road  run- 
ning S.  E.  from  the  saw-mill  leads  to  Ellsworth  Pond^  in  which  pickerel 
have  been  placed;  and  then  passes  out  into  Thornton  and  Camptoo. 
There  are  no  roads  to  the  N.  or  W.  from  Ellsworth,  since  the  town  is  en- 
walled  on  those  sides  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountain-ranges.  Visitors 
should  come  up  by  the  road  W.  of  Stinson's  Pond,  to  secure  an  easy  gra- 
dient, and  return  by  the  hill-road,  from  which  a  succession  of  attractive 
front-views  may  be  obtained. 

The  mountain,  pond,  and  stream  in  Rumney  are  named  in  memory  of  David 
Stinson,  a  skilful  hunter  who  came  up  here  in  1752  with  John  and  Wifliam  Stark 
and  Amos  Eastman.  They  had  secured  £560  worth  of  sable,  marten,  mink,  and 
beaver  furs,  and  were  about  to  go  home,  being  warned  by  the  sight  of  fi^sh  mocca> 
Bin-tracks.  "  The  long  shadows  began  to  &11  across  the  water,  and  the  last  rays  cS 
the  setting  sun  were  streaming  full  upon  the  face  of  craggy  Rattlesnake  Mt.,  when 
John  Stark,  who  was  stooping  to  take  a  steel  trap  from  the  water,  was  startled  by  a 
sharp  hiss.  Jumping  up  he  saw  the  Indians ;  and  the  muzzles  of  half  a  dozen  mas' 
kets,  staring  at  him  within  three  feet  of  his  head,  told  him  that  escape  was  hopeton. 
That  night  he  lay  bound  among  his  capton*,  and  in  the  morning  was  early  row^ 
to  proceed  down  the  river,  where  they  were  to  lay  in  ambush  for  the  rest  of  the 
hunters.  The  latter  had  guessed  the  cause  of  Stark's  absence,  and  at  the  earliert 
dawn  packed  their  furs,  traps,  and  camp  equipage  into  their  canoe  and  started. 
Eastman  was  upon  the  shore,  while  William  Stark  and  Stinson  guided  the  frail  bark 
as  it  floated  down  in  the  rapid  current.  The  Indians  easily  captured  the  former, 
then  bade  Stark  hail  those  in  the  canoe,  and  invite  them  to  come  on  shore.  Stark 
complied  so  far  as  to  tell  them  to  pull  to  the  opposite  bank  and  then  ran  for  their 
lives,  as  the  Indians  had  got  him  and  would  have  them  too  unless  they  were  quick 
in  getting  away.  Curses  and  blows  fell  thick  upon  the  head  of  the  dutiful  but  nn- 
frightened  hunter,  and  then  the  Indians  levelled  their  muskets  to  fire  upon  the 
retreating  men.  '  Not  yet,  my  friends,'  said  the  belabored  Stark,  as  he  struck  np 
their  guns  at  the  moment  of  discharge.  For  this  he  got  another  shower  of  kicks 
and  cu%,  and  when  a  second  time  they  attempted  to  fire  he  again  endeavored  to 
stop  them,  but  not  so  successiully  as  before.  Stinson  was  killed  in  the  act  of  leap* 
ing  upon  the  shore,  and  fell  backward,  his  blood  staining  the  clear  water.  The  pad- 
d/e  in  the  hand  of  William  Stark  was  shivered  with  bullets,  but  leaping  from  the 
ctuaoe  like  a  deer  he  took  to  the  woods  and  escaped-"  John  Stark  was  ransomed  thi 
next  autumn,  became  a  captaiu  of  mii^Qx^VQ.  \.>cv«tV^'D!i«tQ^  campaigns,  a  colonel 
of  the  N.  H.  line  at  Bunker  H\\\,  comm«a(ViAVX»  km«eys«cw^wiJBs»a^^\.\.\» battle  of 


Trenton,  defeated  Burgoyntf  a  Oermwx  Xajoja,*^^^^ 
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123.  Wentworth. 

Hotel* — The  Union  House  is  a  quaint  village-inn  which  has  come  down  firom 
ancient  times  almost  unaltered. 

The  hamlet  of  Wentworth  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  at  the 
confluence  of  Pond  Brook  and  Baker's  River,  near  the  railroad.  It  is  a 
quiet  and  cosey  old  place,  abounding  in  shade-trees,  with  an  academy  and 
a  large  Congregational  church.  Nearly  1,000  people  live  in  the  surround-  ^ 
ing  town,  and  are  mostly  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  E.  are  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mt.  Carr;  and  on  the  W.  are  the  ranges  which  culminate  in 
Mt  Cuba  and  Smart's  Mt.  The  town  was  settled  before  1770,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  then  Royal  Governor  of  the  Province.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  people  here  receive  $  8,000  a  year  from  summer-visitors. 

The  favorite  drive  is  4  -  5  M.  N.  to  Warren,  on  the  road  W.  of  Baker's 
River,  which  commands  pleasing  views  of  **  the  river,  in  its  ceaseless  me- 
anderings;  the  beautiful  meadows  on  its  banks;  the  uplands,  gracefully 
sloping  from  the  borders  of  the  intervale  to  the  mountain-sides ;  the  un- 
broken mountain- wall  on  either  side;  and  the  well-cultivated  farms  all 
along  the  river-bottoms  and  on  the  hill  and  mountain  sides,  having  neat 
and  tasteful  buildings." 

Another  drive  is  4-6  M.  N.  W.  up  the  Pond-Brook  glens  to  Baker* 8 

Panthf  under  Mt.  Cuba,  and  near  the  wellnigh  inaccessible  Cuba  Falls. 

Mt.  Cuba  may  be  ascended  on  this  side,  giving  a  noble  view  toward  the 

Franconia  and  White  Mts.    In  1856  the  dam  near  the  ponds  gave  way 

mfter  a  two-days'  storm,  and  part  of  the  village  of  Wentworth  was  swept 

away. 

In  Jane,  1754,  Capt.  Powers's  Rangers  encamped  between  the  Baker  Ponds,  while 
OD  tbeir  way  toward  the  Upper  Connecticut.  *'  Hee  this  company  of  stalwart  hearts, 
eainped  in  storm  of  haile  and  raine  and  thunder,  beside  thero  exceedingly  solitary 
ponds  in  the  basin  of  the  great  mountains,  each  man  eager  with  trusty  '  Queen's 
«nn  *  to  hnny  further  away  into  the  wilderness,  to  fight  what  were  to  them  veri- 
table *  painted,  red  demons ' ;  perchance  to  be  slain,  to  be  scalped,  to  be  devoured 
by  mdves,  or  to  rot  in  some  cold  swamp  —  and  you  have  the  romance  of  Cape 
Poir«n*a  expedition." 

124.  Warren. 

HoteUu — The  vlllage-inn  is  known  m  the  Mooeilauke  House,  and  is  some  ways 
8.  of  the  Btatkm,  near  the  railroad.  The  summer  boarding-houses  of  Amos  Clem- 
ent (10  gnests)  and  Russell  Merrill  are  in  the  village  ;  that  of  Merrill  &  Son  (15 
raests)  is  about  5  M.  distant-  at  the  foot  of  Moosilauke.  Boarding-houses  are  alfo 
Kept  by  Upton  k.  Eastman,  Mrs.  A.  Knapp,  and  others. 

I>Utanees.  —  To  Ore  Hill,  8^  M. ;  Piermont,  9^ ;  HaverhiU,  12^ ;  Wentworth,  5. 

The  village  of  Warren  is  near  the  confluence  of  Black  Brook  and 
Baker's  River,  and  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner  on  a  long  street  almost 
parallel  with  the  railroad.    It  contains  a  Methodist  churcVv  wA  ^v^nw^ 
shops.    Tourists  who  are  interested  in  geology  %\iO\x\^  V\&\X.  \>cv^  \%.t%^  ^^- 
Jeeticas  i^tbeUteMr.  Clement,  in  the  old  shop  lifiax  \:icw<^  \io\«^.   ^^V^^^ 
IS* 
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for  sale  mftny  hundreds  of  specimens  of  garnet,  epidote,  quartz  crystals, 
brilliant  ore^,  and  other  mineralogical  curiosities  found  in  this  vicinity. 
The  villap;e  itself  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  there  are  many  fine  bits  of 
icenery  and  accessible  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  about  900 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  farming  and  lum- 
bering. There  is  much  wild  game  in  the  forests,  and  the  town  has  50  M. 
of  trout-streams,  besides  several  ponds. 

The  local  hintorUn  claims  that  Warren  contains  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
rinc,  plumbafp,  calc-^par,  molybdenum,  rutil,  epidote,  beryl,  gamete,  quarts  erys* 
tals,  tourmaiineii.aod  other  minerals.  There  are  Taluable  ore-beds  on  Mt  Sentiinl, 
maiwes  of  liuieAtone  near  the  Summit,  fine  granite  at  Webster's  Slide  and  Mt  Carr, 
and  Kneitfl  and  mica  slate  ebewhere. 

'*  The  exact  centre  of  Warren  is  the  summit  of  Knight  Hrff  [2M.  N.  of  the  YiHsfB]. 
Standing  on  the  top,  one  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  creste,  and  the  for^ 
hamlet  appears  like  a  huge  bowl,  with  another  bowl  transparent,  formed  of  bias 
sky  inverted  and  placed  over  it.  and  resting  upon  the  rim  of  mountains  ''  PfiAed 
Hill  is  near  the  village,  on  the  S.  B.,  and  affords  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Waim 
glens  and  Mt.  Moosilauke.    The  distance  to  the  top  is  about  1  M. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than  100  brooks  in  Warren,  upon  which 

are  several  pretty  cascades.    The  most  picturesque  of  these  streams  is 

Hurricane  Brook^  which  falls  from  the  side  of  Mt.  Carr,  S.  E.  of  the  village, 

and  is  approached  by  the  road  S.  of  Peaked  Hill.    Here  are  found  the 

Watemomee  Falls,  the  Middle  Ca.scade,  and  the  Hurricane  Falls,  where 

the  water  descends  over  high  step-like  ledges  for  200  ft.     Next  come  the 

smaller  Wolfs-Head  Falls,  near  which  is  the  deep  pool  of  Diana*s  Bowl, 

by  which  Surveyor  Leavitt  camped  in  1765.    The  Rocky  FaUa  are  E.  of 

the  village,  on  Patch  Brook,  between  Peaked  Hill  and  Clement  Hill. 

**A  doien  beautiful  white  foamy  streams  come  rushing  down  its  sides,  among 
which  is  ...  .  that  most  beautiful  of  all  streams,  Hurricane  Brook.  On  the  latter 
are  those  little,  white  tumbling  waterfalls  which  for  so  many  years  were  almost 
unknown,  but  are  now  so  much  admired  By  these,  it  is  said,  in  old  times  lived  tiie 
Ikiries.  It  was  here  on  the  rich  carpets  of  green  moss  they  danced  in  the  bmm»< 
beams  and  sang  an  accompaniment  to  the  falling  waters.  The  deep  mossv-rimmed 
ba5in,  set  with  gems,  and  carved  in  the  rock  high  up  on  the  mountain-side  might 
have  been  their  bathing-font,  and  in  it  even  Robin  Ooodfellow  and  Queen  Iw 
might  have  performed  their  ablutions.  The  Indians  had  a  beautiful  tradition  ho« 
the  foiries  stole  the  children  away,  and  gave  them  fairy  bread  to  eat,  which  cluuiged 
them  to  fairies.  Then,  said  they,  there  was  joy  for  the  little  folks  as  they  revelW 
in  the  green  embowering  woods ;  and  the  elfin  king  and  the  fairy  queen  ruled  Vfog 
and  well  in  the  old  centuries.  But  the  period  when  they  existed  has  melted  into 
the  mellow  twilight  of  ages,  and  all  these  joyous  revellers  are  gone  forever." 
(Little  ) 

Baker^s  River  rises  N.  of  Warren,  in  the  ravines  E.  of  Moosilauke. 
"  At  first  a  wild  torrent,  then  a  bright  pebbly-bottomed  stream,  and  lastly 
a  deep  blue  river,  it  empties  into  the  Pemigewasset."  Its  Indian  name 
was  Asquamchumauke,  from  asquam^wadcku-m-auke^  meaning  **  Water 
of  the  Mountain-Place.^'  The  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Ci4>t< 
Baker,  a  soldier  of  the  Indian  wars  (see  page  279). 

Mt.  Sentinel  is  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  town,  and  is  2,032  ft.  high.  It  is 
Bometimes  clinibedby  to\\mV«.  k  ^Mt^  tA  ^wi-X^xV«w,^  vUiting  Moosi- 
laake,  were  deluded  by  the  pretew^^idL  \tMicA-V\«tf«a^V%.%'^\a\\si.^^ 
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8ftw  14  mines  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Sentinel.  They  formed  a  company,  and 
-worked  18  months  on  the  ledges  and  in  sinking  a  shaft,  but  lost  all  the 
money  which  they  invested. 

Near  Mareton  Hill  is  what  is  called  Runaway  Pond.  "  Where  the  water  burst 
through  is  plaiu  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  rocks  of  the  former  beach  are  yet  the  marks 
fcored  by  the  tumbling  waters  and  dashing  ice.  The  broad  acres,  once  the  bed  of 
the  pon4i  are  now  fertile  meadows.  They  were  never  fully  overgrown  by  forest- 
trees.  Mounds,  where  the  Indians  stored  their  com  ;  ashes,  where  burned  the  wig- 
wam fires ;  pieces  of  rude  pottery,  axes  of  stone,  arrow-heads  turned  up  by  the 
ploughshare,  and  graves  under  the  shadow  of  Marston  Hill,  tell  that  here  once  was 
an  Indian  village.  By  it  ran  the  trail  running  to  the  land  of  the  Coosucks.  In 
fix>nt  wound  the  Mikaseota,  Filunt  and  dark,  and  near  by  the  bright  water  of  Ore-Hill 
Brook  flashed  in  the  rocky  glen.  Here  the  steep  hills,  that  once  sloped  down  to  the 
curling  waves,  protected  from  the  chill  winds  the  Indian^s  maize,  his  pumpkins, 
squashes,  and  beans,  which  grew  in  these  most  fertile  meadows.''    (LrriLE.) 

One  of  the  favorite  homes  of  the  Indians  was  on  the  meadow  on  the  r.  bank  of 
Baker^s  River,  below  the  railroad  bridge.  Numerous  relics  have  been  found  here, 
and  20  rods  back  fVom  the  river  is  a  high  ledge  called  Indian  Kock,  in  which  are 
four  smoothly  cut  bowls,  at  the  points  of  the  compass  A  pretty  view  of  Warren  and 
Moosilauke  is  gained  thence.  Another  aboriginal  settlement  was  near  the  Beech-HiU 
bridge,  on  Black  Brook  The  old  Indian  trtdi  from  the  Merrimac  Valley  to  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  followed  the  W.  bank  of  Baker's  Kiver  as  far  as  the  point  where  the 
Mikaseota  (Black  Brook)  comes  in  on  the  W.  It  then  followed  the  latter  stream  (on 
the  E.  bank)  to  the  Wachipauka  Pond,  whence  it  descended  the  slopes  of  Webster's 
£4ide,  entered  the  Oliverian  valley,  and  thus  reached  the  Connecticut  River.. 

Ore  Hill  is  W.  of  Warren,  and  derives  its  name  from  an  old  mine  of 

silver-bearing  lead  near  its  S.  end.    The  ore  appears  to  have  been  rich, 

and  was  worked  for  about  two  years.    A  broad  road  leads  N.  W.  from 

Warren  by  a  succession  of  slovenly  farms  to  the  foot  of  Ore  Hill,  where 

the  road  to  the  mines  diverges  to  the  1.    The  main  road  ascends  the  long 

hill,  and  from  the  point  where  it  plunges  off  into  the  deep  valley  beyond  a 

pleasant  view  is  obtained.    Walking  out  on  the  plateau  beyond  the  grove 

of  tall  trees  on  the  r.,  Mt.  Mist  and  Moosilauke  are  seen  on  the  N.  £.,  and 

on  the  N.  W.  is  the  shining  plane  of  Tarleton  Lake.    On  the  W.  are  the 

Eastman  Ponds,  under  the  steep  and  forest-covered  slopes  of  Piermont 

Mt.    It  is  8^  M.  from  this  point  to  Warren,  and  9  M.  to  the  village  of 

Piermont,  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  1880  the  mineral  deposits  on  Ore  Hill  were  discovered  (copper,  silver,  and  zinc), 
and  ever  since  that  time  unavailing  efibrts  have  been  sade  to  develop  the  treasures. 
Over  $  100,000  have  been  expended  in  mining  operations,  and  the  deserted  adits 
form  a  large  cavern,  wliich  is  frequently  visited  when  the  water  will  allow. 

**  W.  of  Mt  Mist,  and  kissing  its  sloping  base,  a  crystal  sheen  in  an 
emerald  setting,  is  Tarleton  Lake.''  It  is  soon  reached  by  the  road  which 
descends  Ore  Hill  to  the  N.  W.,  which  also  passes  near  the  Eastman  Ponds. 
It  is  about  1^  M.  long,  and  abounds  in  fish.  On  the  S.  W.  rises  the  massive 
and  forest-covered  Piermont  Mt.,  2,167  il.  high. 

Tarleton  Lake  is  named  for  Col.  Wm.  Tarleton,  who  opened  a  tavern  here  In  1774, 
bv  the  edde  of  *'  the  busiest  and  most  travelled  thoroughfare  in  all  northern  New 
Ifampsbln."    There  was  a  church  here,  and  also  a  school,  with  a  little  han\l&^  ca.VaAl 
Chnrlesum^  bat  on  the  opening  of  the  new  highway  to  the'K .  tYi\%  «e\X.\«isi«a\.  ^«K»:i<i^ 
and  it  is  now  mrtincL    "  The  dwellers  in  the  district  by  the  \«^e  ft.T«  «^^  ^<»A..\^ 
Aotuos  <fuf  tiw  bams  lisiv  moaldexed  away,  ths  spotfrYMm  ttus^  «iteM(^c»sx\AxdM  ^i» 
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ftmnd,  and  the  fleldi  and  the  pastaras  are  grown  with  fontk  treea.  Erra  the  <dd, 
aoboo)«hou»,  the  church  ia  Charlartoo,  Is  gone.  Nothiug  but  the  fonndatioa 
remaiDA.  The  bur>  ing -gTouBd  by  it  b  overgrown ;  the  thistle  shakes  its  loneiy 
head  bjr  the  tcHube»ooe,  the  gray  moss  whittles  to  the  wind,  the  fox  looks  out  of 
its  hole  by  the  sunken  grsves,  and  the  wood-brakes  and  the  Inrches  wave  above 
thena.'' 

The  perfect  hannony  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  Indian  tribes  under 
PassacoDsway  was  continoed  under  the  i^ministration  of  Wonnaiancet,  his  son  and 
succeMor.  But  when  King  Pniiip's  war  broke  out,  the  Merrimac  confederation  waa 
Till  tfd  by  enroys  both  of  Philip  and  of  MassachusettB,  each  of  whom  demanded  ail 
and  warrion.  ITonnalancet,  bound  to  one  of  the  combatants  by  the  fellowship  of 
race,  and  to  the  other  by  long  friendship  and  religiQ|as  brotherhood,  declined  to  joia 
either  side,  and  held  his  warriors  to  a  strict  neutrality.  Haring  been  driven  by  tue 
Massachusetts  men  succemvely  fh>m  Pawtucket  (Lowell)  and  Peunacook  (Cooconl), 
he  patiently  led  his  people  into  exile,  paiwng  up  the  Asquamchumauke  Valley  to 
the  mountains,  **  where  was  a  place  of  good  hunting  for  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  otha 
such  wil  J  beasts. *^  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  dagamore  Numpbow  and  the  Chiistiiia 
teacher  Mystk:  George,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Wachuset  tribe,  after  a  long  and 
bitter  march,  wherein  many  of  thMr  women  and  children  died  Nomphow  (whowtt 
called  by  Bliot  ''  a  Prince  of  the  Bkmd,  a  Man  of  a  real  Noble  SfHrit*')  and  Mystie 
George  also  died  here,  and  were  sadly  buried  on  the  banks  of  Baker's  River.  But  the 
Taliint  sagamores  Mouoco  and  Shoshamin,  heroes  of  the  long  Mohawk  wars,  staog 
to  revenge  by  the  bise  policy  of  the  Bnglish  oAeers,  left  their  pacific  chief,  marched 
into  Massachusetts,  and  utterly  destroyed  Lancaster  and  Ckotoo.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  (in  1876)  Wonnalanoet  led  his  people  back,  and  was  soon  made  tiie  vietim  of 
Major  VTaldron's  treachery.  Of  the  400  Indians  thus  captured  at  Dover,  in  a  time 
of  peace,  100  were  put  to  death,  200  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
100  were  released.  The  liberated  Pemigewassets  returned  to  their  country  "  &rmly 
convinced  that  their  pale-fiiced  entertainers  were  the  most  honest,  rriiable,  and  pioof 
let  of  cut-throats  with  whom  they  ever  had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted.*' 

During  the  administration  of  Woanalancet,  the  Pnnigewasset  tribe  was  governed 
by  VTaternomee,  a  skilful  hunter  and  a  heroic  warrior.  He  was  with  KancMDSgui 
in  his  dashing  attack  on  Dover  (16S9).  At  the  outbreak  of  Queen  Anne's  War  he 
put  his  tribe  in  array  against  the  English,  sending  the  women  and  children  to  the 
safe  fatnesses  of  the  mountains.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  near  Squam  Lake. 
Acteon  was  the  last  sachem  of  the  tribe. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  this  town  was  given  in  honor  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Louisbonig,  and  aftwwards  an- 
nihilated a  powerful  French  squadron  off  Cape  Pinisterre.  He  married  one  of  the 
New- York  De  Lanceys,  and  had  rich  estates  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Other  theoriei 
as  to  the  name  are  that  it  was  derived  from  that  of  an  Bnglish  borough ;  or  that  the 
surveyors  of  the  King's  Woods  had  reported  the  town  to  be  full  of  rabbits,  and  "  all 
the  jolly  hunters  say  that  the  woods  are  fhll  of  mo<»e,  deer,  bear,  and  other  game, 
that  wild  ducks  swim  on  the  rivers  and  ponds,  and  that  every  stream  is  alive  with  the 
speckled  trout  and  golden  salmon."  It  has  been  claimed  also  that  the  n*«i*  was 
given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  (then  a  mere  stripling),  who  afterwards  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Heber  C-  Kimball  was  a  bartender  in  a  Warren  tavern.  In  later  years  he  beeama 
a  so-called  ^*  apostle  '*  of  the  Mormons  and  **  the  high-priest  of  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek  '* ;  and  on  dying,  left  a  large  fortune  to  be  <Uvided  among  his  30  sods  and  U 
daughters.  M.  H.  Bixby,  the  Bnptist  mis«iionary  to  Bunnah.  was  alao  a  native  of 
this  town,  and  was  educated  at  the  Bast-Parte  schbol,  with  KimbalL 

125.  Moosilaiike 

is  the  highest  elevation  in  New  Hampshire  W.  of  Mt  Lafayette,  and  l» 
4,811  ft.  above  the  sea.    Its  name  was  given  by  the  Indians  from  igioot^ 
"bald,"  andatiX:e,  "place,"  with  the  letter  / inserted  for  euphony.    On 
Be/koap*8  map  of  1791  It  ^«a  ca:i\«d  MocnXdM^  ^V&rXv  buu  since  degen- 
erated into  the  absurd  nam&  ot  MooMkUlMsk.   ^ii  v&RnQS)^.  ^  ^^Nstf^o^&sA.^ 
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and  also  because  fogs  or  clouds  rarely  settle  here,  Moosilauke  is  one  of  the 
best  view-points  in  the  Slate,  giving  a  noble  grouping  of  the  Franconia 
and  White  Mts.,  and  overlooking  the  rich  Connecticut  Valley  for  leagues. 
In  the  adjacent  forests  there  still  remain  a  few  deer  and  bears,  sables  and 
wild-cats,  squirrels  and  hedge-hogs. 

The  mountain  is  composed  of  a  high  and  pointed  S.  peak  and  a  broad 
plateau  on  the  N.,  joined  by  a  narrow  ridge  and  flanked  by  wooded  foot- 
hills. The  plateau  is  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  has  but  little  slope. 
The  Prospect  House  stands  on  its  S.  side.  The  mountain  is  separated 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  by  the  gorge  in  which  rises  Baker's  River;  and  from 
Mt.  Clough,  on  the  N.  W.,  by  a  low  and  traversable  pass. 

The  old  bridle-path  on  the  W.  leaves  the  Benton  road  over  1  M.  from  the 
Warren-Summit  station.  It  is  rarely  used.  Another  path  is  on  the  N. 
running  from  N.  Benton,  and  striiiing  into  the  woods  above  the  upper 
saw-mill  on  Tunnel  Brook.  This  is  a  long  and  tedious  route,  but  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Benton  and  Landaff  people. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  is  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Jobildunk  Ravine^ 
in  whose  upper  part  are  the  woodland  beauties  of  the  Seven  Cascades. 
This  ravine  is  one  of  the  wildest  places  in  the  State,  but  is  difficult  to 
traverse  on  account  of  its  forests.  It  has,  however,  been  explored  by  sev- 
eral parties. 

N.  Merrill  &  Son's  summer  boarding-house  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, 5-6  M.  from  Warren,  on  high  ground  which  overlooks  Mts.  Water- 
noraee,  Cushman,  Kinneo,  and  Carr.  The  mountain  carriage-road  passes 
from  this  point  to  the  Half-Way  Spring,  2  M.  13  rods ;  the  Cold  Spring, 
3  M.  121  rods;  and  the  Prospect  House,  4  M.  125  rods.  The  ascent  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  road  is  frequently  repaired.  It  leads  up  near  the 
Jobildunk  Ravine  (on  the  r. )  and  emerges  from  the  woods  some  time  be- 
fore reaching  the  crest.  The  ridge  is  met  a  little  way  N.  of  the  S.  peak, 
and  Is  thence  followed  to  the  N.,  with  broad  views  on  either  side. 

**  Soon  we  are  out  on  the  bald  mountidn  ridge  that  connects  the  two  peaks ;  on 
either  hand  are  wild  and  hideous  gorges,  8,000  ft.  down  into  the  depths  below.  Be- 
yond, to  the  W.,  is  the  bright  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  garden  land,  with  silver 
river ;  to  the  £.  the  dark  ravine  of  the  Asquamchumauke,  filled  with  the  old  primi- 
tive woods,  where  the  trees  for  thousands  of  years,  like  the  generations  of  men, 
have  grown,  ripened,  and  died."    (Little.  ) 

The  practicability  of  a  winter-residence  on  the  mountidns  and  the  coincident 
study  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  was  first  demonstrated  by  Prof.  J.  U.  Huntington 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Clough,  photogra{>her.  These  gentlemen  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  pro- 
visions on  the  summit  of  Moosilauke,  and  then  settled  down  in  the  house  there, 
where  thej  remained  through  the  months  of  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1870,  encountering  sev- 
eral terrific  storms  and  being  i^arly  buried  under  vast  snow-banks. 

The  Frospeet  House  was  opened  in  1860,  when  over  1,000  people  were 

present.    It  has  been  closed  for  two  years,  and  is  much  dilapidated,  but 

the  proprietors  promise  to  put  it  in  order  in  1876.    It  is  a  low  and  massive 

stone  building,  whence  superb  views  are  gained  oivet  x\k&  d^\AxiX.  TCksvox.- 

tains  and  ralleys. 
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The  Bnetjf  Point  Haute  Sm  delightfully  sitiiated  on  the  high  dope  of 
MoodlAoke,  4  M.  from  Warren  station,  and  accommodates  50  guests  at 
$7-10  a  week.  In  this  vicinity  all  is  wild  and  primeval,  and  trout  still 
haunt  the  brooks  among  the  neighboring  forests  and  ravines. 

The  Prospect  House,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  was  put  in  good 
order  for  the  season  of  1880,  having  eigoyed  a  laige  jpatronage  during  the 
preceding  year.     Its  rates  are  S3  a  day. 

On  the  W.  slope  of  Moosilauke,  about  J  M.  from  the  hotel,  is  the  head 
of  a  great  slide,  about  2,000  ft  long,  at  an  angle  of  about  40",  and  with 
a  width  of  15  -  50  ft.  A  path  has  recently  been  constructed  from  the 
Prospect  House  to  this  point.  There  is  also  a  vast  amphitheatrical  gulf 
near  the  Benton  trail,  and  1^  M.  from  the  hotel,  800  ft.  deep,  and  filled 
with  living  trees.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  build  a  carriage-road 
4  M.  long,  from  the  end  of  the  Benton  road  to  the  summit  of  Mookilauke, 
thus  rendering  the  mountain  accessible  from  Franconia  and  the  northern 
Tillages.  The  distance  from  Franconia  to  the  summit  is  17j|  M.  via  Easton 
and  Bungey's  Comers  and  the  Tunnel-Brook  Mills,  whence  the  path  is  in 
fair  condition,  dry,  and  comparatively  gradual,  with  a  spring  on  the  1. 
more  than  half-way  up. 

"  This  Moosilauke  view  is  an  enlarged  picture  of  the  Chocorua  prospect, 
with  added  lines  and  heightened  colors.  There  is  the  same  terrestrial 
ocean  of  forests,  billowed  by  innumerable  i>eaks  and  ridges,  that  you 
gaze  upon  from  the  top  of  Mt  Washington.  But  the  chaos  here  yields 
to  cosmos.  The  confused  mass  of  the  huddling  ranges  gives  way  to  a 
more  orderly  disposition,  and  as*the  eye  go^  from  one  parallel  to  another 
the  separate  heights  become  plainly  distinguishable.  This  study  of  the 
mountain  topography,  in  the  prospect  which  spreads  before  you  on  the  N. 
and  E.  of  Moosilauke,  is  the  first  step  toward  a  true  enjoyment  of  the 
scene.  Not  that  names  are  needed  to  give  that  uplifting  of  soul  above 
earth's  meaner  things  which  comes  from  mountain  scenery.  But  the 
secret  of  the  mountains'  influence  over  us  lies  in  their  suggestiveness,  and 
the  process  of  naming  their  separate  ranges  and  summits  gives  them  an 
increase  of  power  in  this  direction.  If  we  have  known  the  individual 
heights  before,  their  names  awaken  pleasing  associations,  and  we  use  them 
with  the  same  delight  with  which  we  speak  the  familiar  names  of  our 
friends.  Let  us  stand  here,  then,  for  a  while  under  the  lee  of  the  Prospect 
House,  a  little  way  down  the  E.  slope  of  this  rocky  summit,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Signal  Service  chart,  and  the  help  of  the  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion in  Osgood^ 8  White  Mountain  Omde-Book,  trace  these  serrated  ridges, 
with  their  domes  and  pyramids,  from  N.  to  S.  I  spare  the  reader  the 
information  which  he  can  so  easily  obtain  from  the  guide-book ;  but  I 
caoiiot  omit  the  advice  to  m&\L.e  SbCaro^xiX  vX\A^  <3>t  WsAa  ^^e-book  descrip- 
tion on  the  spot  where  the  fgreat  ip\c\««<»  «Ni\wsv%\ife\wfe\&ni,  '^^%rs»», 
ohservera  the  other  page  in  tkua  ^outoSx^  Ot^^Va  ^TMtoa^%««.^ ^^ 
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doubtless  be  more  attractive,  the  leaf  on  which  is  written  the  idyl  of  the 
Connecticut.  This  is  not,  as  we  might  imagine,  a  lowland  valley  view,  so 
completely  do  the  broad  intervales  through  which  the  river  runs  blend 
with  the  spreading  uplands  on  either  side.  These  vast  spaces  to  the  W. 
are  also  bounded  and  dotted  by  noble  mountain  forms,  in  both  near  and 
far  distances,  —  the  long  and  flattened  curve  of  Monadnock,  Ascutney's 
pointed  crest,  the  blue  top  of  far-away  Mt.  Marcy,  in  New  York,  and 
the  glorious  6reen-Mt.  Range,  with  its  stately  peaks  of  Mansiield  and 
Camel's  Hump,  besides  many  an  unnamed  lesser  height  which  adds  its 
note  to  swell  the  full-voiced  harmony.  A  landscape  like  this  may  be  as 
suggestive  of  the  eternal  forces  which  have  shaped  our  earth,  and  lead  on 
the  mind  to  thoughts  of  infinity,  as  well  as  mountain -grandeur  and  the 
awful  sublimity  of  rock-clad  summits.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear  *'  what  these  differently  toned  orchestras  give  forth  of  the  divine 
music 
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The  great  dirlnlty  of  th«  Pemigewaneta  made  his  home  on  Mooeilaoke,  *'  aod  tha 
Intliin  had  a  bold  spirit  who  dared  to  climb  the  bald  crest  of  the  mountidn.  Thej 
heard  him  in  the  Toicei  of  the  storm  and  the  mightv  torrent,  and  in  the  thunder 
that  muttered  in  the  daric  Rorges  and  rumbled  low  over  the  crests.  They  saw  him 
in  the  ro4y  hue  that  kiad'.e.l  on  the  peaks  in  early  morning,  or  in  the  sharp  flash 
of  the  lightning  that  leaped  from  the  murky  clouds.  To  Itim  they  sacrificed.  The 
first  flruits  of  the  chane,  the  early  green  maise,  the  golden  salmon,  the  wild  duck,  the 
goose,  and  the  partridge  were  their  oflbrings." 

There  is  a  tradiiion  that  once  the  sagamore  Watemomee,  with  a  party  of  his 
men,  followed  the  Asquanichumauke  to  its  source,  and  "  there  they  camp&l  beside 
a  beaver  pond,  where  the  bearer,  Tummunk,  had  built  houses.  These  they  did  not 
molest,  but  set  out,  just  as  the  sun  ro<<e,  to  go  orer  Moosilauke  to  the  Quonnecticut 
.  Tolley.  Not  often  did  the  Indians  climb  the  mountain,  and  they  only  did  it  now  to 
save  time  and  distance.  It  was  a  hard  ascent  for  their  moccasined  feet,  over  the 
stones  and  through  the  hackmatacks,  as  they  called  the  dwarf  firs  and  spruces ;  bat 
upon  the  bald  mountain  crest  the  way  was  easier,  and  the  little  birds,  Psukses,  were 
whittling  and  singing  among  the  lichens  and  rocks.  When  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit, the  heaven,  Ke^uk,  was  cloudless,  and  the  view  unobscured.  It  was  a  sight, 
the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen  before.  Great  mountains,  Wadchu,  were 
piled  and  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion  in  all  the  land  ;  and  silver  lakes.  Si  pes, 
were  sparkling  ;  and  bright  rivers,  Sepoe.<i,  were  gleaming  fh>m  the  forest.  As  they 
sat  upon  that  topmost  peak,  the  wind  was  still,  and  they  could  hear  the  moose  bel- 
lowing in  the  gorges  below ;  could  hear  the  wolf,  Muquoshim,  howling ;  and  now  and 
then  the  great  war-engle,  Keneu,  screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  air.  A  feeling 
of  superstitious  reverence  took  posse$*sion  of  the!*e  Indians  as  they  drank  in  the 
strange  sights  and  wild  sounds,  for  they  believed  that  the  peak  was  the  home  ot 
Qitche  Manito,  their  Great  Spirit.  Does  the  unlettered  Catholic  have  reverence  at 
the  altar?  —  much  more  was  the  untutored  savage  filled  with  awe  as  be  stood  in  the 
▼ery  dwelling-place  of  his  God,  afraid  that  the  deity  would  be  angry  at  the  almost 
lacrilegious  invasion. 

* '  As  the  sun,  Ncpauz,  was  going  down  the  western  sky,  a  light  mist  collected  around 
the  eastern  peaks,  and  above  all  the  river  valleys  in  the  west,  clouds,  at  first  no 
longer  than  a  man's  hand,  began  to  gather.  Soon  hanging  over  every  valley  was  a 
shower  —  the  heaven  above  them  clear — the  sun  shining  brightly  upon  the  vapor. 
Quickly  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  great  clouds,  purple  and  gold  and  crimson 
above,  black  as  ink  bi>low,  hurried  firom  every  quarter  towards  the  crest  of  Moosi- 
lauke. Then  thunder,  Pahtuquohan,  began  to  bellow,  and  the  lightning,  Ukkuts- 
haumon,  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  blinding  down  to  the  hills  be- 
neath, while  the  great  rain-drops  and  hailstones,  crashing  upon  the  infinite  thick 
woods,  sent  up  a  roar  loud  as  a  hundred  mountain  torrents.  '  It  is  Gitche  Manito 
coming  to  his  home  angry,-  muttered  Waternomee,  as  with  his  companions  he  hur- 
ried down  the  mountain  to  the  thick  spruce  forest,  Soshsumonk,  for  shelter.''   (  Wm. 

LiTTLB.) 

One  of  the  saddest  of  the  episodes  in  that  terrible  anabasis  of  New  England,  the 
retreat  of  Rogers's  Rangers  firom  St.  Francis,  is  connected  with  the  gloomy  defiles  of 
Moosilauke.  While  the  remnants  of  the  detachments  were  encam^d  on  the  New- 
bury meadows,  two  soldiers  started  off  from  their  famished  and  dying  comrades  to 
seek  game  in  the  woods  on  the  E.  They  reached  the  summit  of  Moosilauke,  and 
then  one  of  them,  Robert  Pomeroy,  of  Derryfield,  sank  down  and  died,  exhausted, 
starved,  and  frozen.  Here  his  remains  were  found,  many  years  afterwards.  His 
comrade  wandered  hopelessly  down  the  E  side  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  fell  in 
deadly  stupor  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Cascades.  The  legend  further  relates  ''  how 
the  ranger  seemed  to  be  dying ;  and  when  the  stars  shone  bright  above  him  and 
the  moon  looked  in  through  the  trees  and  lighted  up  the  white  foam  of  the  cascadeSi 
distant  music  coming  nearer  seemed  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  water,  and  his  quick- 
ened senses  heard  fairy  harps  joined  with  fairy  voices,  and  saw  fairy  feet  dancing 
in  the  silver  spray.  Elfin  kings  and  fairy  queens  whirled  in  the  mazy  dance  for 
a  moment  and  were  gone.  And  then  came  a  troop  of  nereids,  with  long  dishev- 
elled hair,  and  eyes  lustrous  as  the  stars  that  shone  above  them,  to  bathe  in  the 
c/ear  crystal  fountain.  For  an  instant  they  seemed  to  hold  sweet  dalliance  with  the 
sparkling  water,  and  then  fio&ted  aNiray  Vu  \.\xft  tVuu  mist  that  hung  over  the  great 
wood  and  turbaned  thedUtant  tnouuta^n.  Da.^}  «««CDft^^st«a2i^w^t^v(v^  the  bright 
«iiii  looked  in  from  OYet  the  diatant  )tt!iX\a\i^n.  «k  ctw«^  qS.  moKoxXaica.  ^\&.,^\t.^ 
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chantod  their  mfttin-hymns  in  their  wild  rock-hewn  temples,  and  then  mounted  upon 
▼iewless  steps  to  offer  incense  on  their  rainbow  altars,  golden  in  the  flood  of  rosy 
light,  and  glistening  in  the  diamond  drops  of  the  waterfall.  As  a  dark  cloud  stole 
across  the  sky,  veiling  the  moon,  the  scene  changed.  The  shrieks  of  the  dying  In- 
dians  at  St.  Francis,  the  mournful  peal  of  the  chapel  hell,  the  retreat,  the  famine, 
the  terrible  feast  upon  human  heads,  the  dying  comrade  upon  the  mountain-top, 
himself  perishing  by  the  torrent,  — and  then,  seen  for  a  moment,  the  picture  of  a 
dark  form  bending  over  him,  —  and  the  famishing  ranger  was  unconscious."  (Lit- 
tle. )  He  was  found  and  brought  to  life  by  an  old  trapper  who  had  followed  his 
trail,  and  he  afterwards  reached  the  settlements  in  safety. 

**The  Ftcir.  — About  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  are  the  stately  Franconia 
Mts.,  with  their  sharp  and  alpine  outlines  cutting  the  sky-line  and  their 
deep  mvines  fully  exposed  to  view.  In  the  N.  N.  W.  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  a 
long  and  thickly  wooded  mountain  with  several  heads,  over  which  numer- 
ous other  peaks  are  seen.  Peeping  over  its  r.  centre  is  the  white  crest  of 
Mt.  Cannon,  which  runs  up  on  the  W.  of  the  Franconia  Notch  and  is  cov- 
ered with  light-colored  ledges.  Over  the  r.  ridge  of  Kinsman  is  the  lofty 
and  imposing  serrated  ridge  of  Mt.  Lafayette,  more  than  li  M.  long,  but 
foreshortened  by  the  angle  at  which  it  is  seen.  The  N.  peak  is  seen  on 
the  L,  then  the  highest  crest,  and  then  the  sharply  cut  S.  peak,  beyond 
which  opens  the  profound  White-Cross  Ravine.  Near  the  S.  peak  is  the 
culmination  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  whence  a  long  and  sweeping  flank-line  runs 
down  at  a  high  incline,  before  the  dark  ravine  to  the  N.  From  the  r.  of 
Haystack  a  graceful  curving  ridge  sweeps  down  and  then  ascends  to  the 
pyramidal  crest  of  Mt.  Liberty.  The  next  peak  on  the  r.  is  Mt.  Flume, 
which  assumes  a  pointed  forai  beyond  the  ravine  in  which  the  Flume  is 
located.  Big  Coolidge  Mt.  is  to  the  r.  of  this,  and  is  marked  with  white 
slides;  and  Little  Coolidge  and  Potash  Mts.  lie  still  farther  to  the  S.,  where 
the  lower  flank  of  the  Franconia  Range  falls  away  to  the  East-Branch  val- 
ley. Between  Moosilauke  and  these  mountains  are  the  wooded  ridges  of 
the  Pemigewasset  Range,  with  Mt.  Pemlgewasset  at  the  r.  of  Kinsman 
and  below  the  great  curve  between  Lincoln  and  Liberty. 

Directly  over  the  Franconia  Range  is  seen  the  noble  assemblage  of 
mountains  which  compose  the  Twin-Mt.  and  Presidential  Ranges.  The 
K.  Twin  is  concealed  by  Lafayette  and  Lincohi,  but  the  S.  Twin  is  seen, 
mnning  to  the  r.  from  Mt.  Lincoln  and  culminating  in  a  well-marked 
peak  ;  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  came  next  on  the  r.,  their  crests  being 
to  the  L  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Flume.  Over  the  ridge  which  joins  the 
S.  Twin  and  Mt  Bond  is  the  low-sided  and  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Mt. 
Adams ;  and  the  high  point  of  Mt.  Jefferson  is  seen  on  the  r.  Over  the  L 
of  Bond  and  the  r.  of  Liberty  towers  the  majestic  cone  of  Mt.  Washington, 
with  its  houses  plainly  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  with  the  rock-bound 
plateau  of  Boott's  Spur  running  to  the  r.  The  mountain-chain  which 
runs  S.  W.  from  Washington  is  foreshortened  by  the  ang,le  ot  \^s\cs<cs.^^iS).^ 
resembles  a  gigantic  stairway.    Mts.  Jacksou  qsA  CS^iXLVnv  «s%  ^iK«s^  "^s^. 
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Advance;  the  dome  of  Mt  Pleasant  is  directly  over  the  sharp  ridge  which 
runs  S.  W.  from  Mt  Bond;  and  a  trifle  to  the  L  are  the  fortress-like  crags 
of  Mt.  Monroe. 

Over  the  r.  ridge  of  Mt  Flume  is  Mt.  Willey,  falling  off  sharply  to  the 
,  r.  and  having  the  presidential  peaks  over  it  and  the  brightly  striped  side 
of  Mt.  Webster  on  the  r.,  showing  the  many-colored  slides  in  the  White- 
Mt  Notch.  To  the  r.  of  Mts.  Willey  and  Washington,  and  at  the  sky- 
line, are  Carter  Dome  and  Wild-Cat,  near  the  Glen  House,  towering  over  the 
long  Montalban  Ridge.  Above  the  latter  ridge,  r.  of  Wild-Cat,  over  the 
nearer  Big  Coolidge  Mt,  and  cutting  the  sky-line,  are  the  N.  and  S.  peaks 
of  Baldface,  the  latter  of  which  has  great  white  ledges  on  the  S.  To  the 
r.  of  these  is  Mt  Eastman.  The  view-line  now  reaches  a  singular  group 
of  mountains,  resembling  two  long  terraces  inclining  to  the  1.  and  sharply 
cut  off  on  the  r.  The  upper  one  is  Giant's  Stairs,  and  the  lower  is  Mt 
Mancy,  over  whose  r.  end  is  Mt  Sable. 

The  eye  next  follows  up  the  East-Branch  valley,  by  the  Pollard  farm, 
into  the  great  wilderness  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  bristling  with  un- 
broken woods  and  broken  by  long  dark  ridges. 

The  long  high  ridge  nearly  E.  by  N.,  standing  across  the  East-Branch  val- 
ley about  12  M.  distant,  is  Mt.  Hancock,  which  is  marked  by  a  bold  precipice 
on  the  S.  The  fine  peaks  of  Mt  Carrigain  are  seen  over  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, but  all  its  flanks  are  hidden.  To  the  r.  of  the  S.  cliff  of  Hancock  the 
view  includes  Kiarsarge,  lifting  its  graceful  cone  at  the  end  of  a  long  sec- 
tion of  the  Saco  Valley  and  crowned  with  a  hotel.  To  the  r.  and  nearer 
is  the  N.  extension  of  Kancamagus,  between  the  head-waters  of  Swift 
River  and  Sawyer's  River.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  flat  top  of  Green's 
'  Cliff,  with  the  sierra  of  Bear  Mt.  over  and  beyond  it. 

The  immense  mass  of  Mt  Osceola  is  just  S.  of  E.,  with  long  high  ridges 
running  to  the  W.  and  S.  Just  to  the  1.,  over  Table  Mt,  and  very^ar 
away,  are  the  conspicuous  N.  and  S.  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  (near  N.  Conway), 
distinguishable  by  their  brilliant  red  ledges.  To  the  r.  of  Osceola  is  Tri- 
pyramid,  with  its  three-peaks,  tlie  long  white  slide  on  the  S.  peak  being 
plainly  seen,  and  also  a  smaller  slide  on  the  middle  peak.  Over  the  1. 
shoulder  of  Tripyramid  are  the  more  distant  N.  peaks  of  Chocorua;  and 
just  to  the  r.  of  the  middle  is  the  crest  of  Passaconaway. 

The  Fisher  range  is  to  the  r.  of  Osceola,  with  the  high  gray  crest  of 
Tecumseh  near  the  centre.  Green  Mt.  on  the  r.,  and  Mt  Avalanche  on  the 
1.  Green  Mt  divides  on  the  W,  into  the  ledgy  spurs  of  Fisher  Mt  and 
Welch  Mt,  between  which  is  a  shadowy  ravine.  The  dark  crest  of  White- 
face  is  seen  beyond  Tecumseh,  and  the  long  and  massive  Sandwich  Dome 
looms  over  Welch  Mt.  To  the  r.  of  the  latter  and  opening  into  the  Pemi- 
gewas&et  Valley  in  the  foreground  is  a  long  section  of  the  Mad-River  Val- 
ley,  with  Campton  Village  in  tVie  ce«tore,\>wi>B*^\i^^^Q,*s»3;jtQn  Mts., 
'miong  which  is  seen  the  \>ato  top  ot  lAX..  '^  wNasooK^    ^xosafe^Jais^  ni:^  ^5(, 
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r.  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  the  distant  peak  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  on 
-whose  r.  is  the  long  and  diversified  Ossipee  Range.  Across  the  valley, 
and  in  line  with  the  highest  Ossipee  peak,  is  Mt.  Israel  in  Sandwich;  and 
to  the  r.,  over  the  Squam  Range,  is  Red  Hill,  near  Centre  Harbor.  Long 
reaches  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  seen  in  the  S.  E.,  with  its  shining 
levels  in  many  places  nearly  hidden  by  little  archipelagoes  or  far-projecting 
and  fertile  peninsulas.  Over  the  I.  slope  of  the  S.  ridge  of  Moosilauke, 
and  beyond  Winnepesaukee,  is  Copple  Crown  Mt.,  near  Wolfeborough, 
with  long  and  gradually  sloping  sides  ascending  to  a  dull  point  On  the  1. 
of  this  summit  is  Smith's  Pond.  The  ocean  is  sometimes  seen  in  this 
direction.  W.  of  Winnepesaukee  are  the  white-topped  Suncook  and 
Belknap  Ranges,  beyond  Gilford;  and  nearer  at  hand,  in  Ime  with  the 
Belknaps,  is  the  round  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  in  Holderness. 

About  S.  S.  £.,  above  the  New- Hampton  hills,  is  a  portion  of  Lake 
Winnesquam,  and  the  Bridgewater  Hills  lie  more  to  the  r.  Over  the  S. 
ridge  of  Moosilauke,  and  near  at  hand,  are  the  wooded  heights  of  Mt.  Cush- 
man,  with  Mt.  Kinneo  to  the  r.,  and  Mt.  Waternomee  nearer  still.  Through 
tlie  gap  between  the  two  former  summits  is  a  portion  of  Stinson  Pond, 
with  Mt.  Stinson  and  Plymouth  Mt.  beyond.  Far  away  over  the  r.  flank 
of  Stinson  are  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  many  leagues  distant 
down  the  populous  Merrimac  Valley,  on  whose  r.  is  Joe-English  Hill,  in 
New  Boston;  and  Wachuset  is  still  more  distant.  Nearly  due  S.  is  Mt 
Can*,  over  which  are  the  Ragged  Mts.,  with  Crotched  Mt.  in  Francestown 
yet  more  remote.  The  shapely  peak  of  the  true  Kearsarge  is  almost  S., 
rising  boldly  over  the  lesser  ranges,  with  Pack  Monadnock  far  off"  on  the 
r.  S.  of  the  latter,  and  even  more  distant,  is  the  flattened  curve  of  Mo- 
nadnock, with  Love  well's  Mt  and  Simapee  Mt  on  the  r.,  and  the  high 
nearer  peaks  of  Mt.  Cardigan  on  the  J. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Baker's  River  stretches  away  to  the  S.,  and  part 
of  the  hamlet  of  Wentworth  may  be  seen  at  its  apparent  end,  with 
Croydon  Mt.  far  beyond.  The  view  is  interrupted  for  a  short  arc  by 
the  high  and  near  S.  peak  of  Moosilauke,  from  beyond  whose  r.  springs 
the  bold  ridge  of  Smart's  Mt,  with  the  sharp  crest  of  Ascutney  beyond. 
Just  to  the  1.  of  the  S.  peak  is  Moose  Mt,  at  Hanover,  over  which  is  a 
remote  blue  dot  on  the  horizon,  which  some  claim  to  be  Greylock,  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  The  "Plan  of  Directions "  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  locates  Greylock  and  Saddle  Mt.  between  Ascutney  and  Cuba; 
but  this  line  would  apparently  fall  to  the  W.  of  Greylock.  Mt  Cuba  is 
due  S.  W.,and  its  shapeless  top  and  long  flanks  are  visible,  far  beyond 
which  are  Mt  ^olus  and  Mt  Equinox,  on  r.  and  1.,  down  in  S.  Vermont. 
At  the  foot  of  Cuba  the  long  Baker's  Ponds  are  seen,  and  to  the  r.  is  the 
bright  Tarleton  Lake,  at  the  base  of  Piermont  Mt.  Over  the  l«.tt«x  «s^ 
the  Peaked  Mt.  (or  Piermont  Pinnacle^  anA  %\x\i^K^  ^\\..^  \w  <^f«^<st^>  ^s>^ 
Fairlee  Lake  is  over  the  r.  of  Tarleton  Like.-  to  VScieV  ol  '^\crcctfs«&."^^. 
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yery  far  away  (S.  60**  W.),  are  the  Killington  and  Shrewsbury  Peaks,  near 
Batland 

Toward  the  W.,  and  below,  is  Blaeberry  Mt.,  of  which  OwPs  Head  is  a 
lower  spar;  alTd  the  Vennoiit  villages  of  Bradford  and  Corinth  are  seen 
beyond.  The  view  now  embraces  the  Oliverian  valley,  with  Webster's 
Slide  on  the  1.  E.  Haverhill  is  a  small  near  hamlet  on  the  W.,  beyond 
which  are  the  umbrageous  streets  of  Haverhill  Comer  and  the  farms  of  S. 
Newbury.  Above  and  beyond  the  Green  Mts.  sweep,  away  for  many 
leagues,  and  form  a  broken  horizon-line.  Through  a  deep  and  distant 
gap  to  the  r.  of  £.  Haverhill  looms  the  blue  crest  of  Mt.  Marcy,  the  chief 
of  the  Adirondack  Mts.,  over  the  plains  which  lie  W.  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Portions  also  of  Mts.  Mclntyre  and  Wallface  may  be  Identified  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  right  position. 

The  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  broad  and  beautiful  expanse  of  the 
meadows  about  the  Connecticut  River,  with  the  fruitful  levels  of  the 
Great  Ox-Bow,  the  blue  sinuosities  of  the  river,  and  the  idyllic  hamlet 
of  Newbury,  on  the  terrace  beyond,  marked  by  its  large  white  hotel  and 
backed  by  a  fine  hill-country.  Close  at  hand  below  are  the  bare-topped 
mountains  of  the  Benton  Range, —  Blueberry,  with  a  plateau-snmmit; 
Sugar  Loaf,  with  its  almost  inaccessible  white  turret;  and  Black  Mt, 
with  ascending  rocky  stairways.  The  latter  is  nearly  N.  W.  of  Moosi- 
lauke,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Mt.  Clough.  The  hamlet  of  N.  Haver- 
hill is  over  Sugar  Loaf  and  on  the  r.  of  Newbury;  and  the  prosperous 
adjacent  villages  of  Wells  River  and  Woodsville  are  to  the  r.  of  Black 
Mt. 

Beyond  the  Connecticut  Valley,  many  leagues  away  toward  Lake 
Champlain,  are  the  stately  peaks  of  the  Green  Mts.  About  W.  N.  W., 
to  the  r.  of  and  far  beyond  Newbury,  is  the  lofty  apex  of  Camel's  Hump, 
over  the  mountains  of  Moretown  and  Duxbury,  with  the  Fayston  peaks 
on  the  S.  To  the  N.  W.,  out  on  the  horizon,  is  the  long  and  many-headed 
ridge  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  beyond  Worcester  Mt.  and  the  highlands  of  Wash* 
ington  County,  with  the  Elmore  and  Sterling  Mts.  on  the  r.  To  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  the^hite  crags  of  Black  Mt.  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt  Gardner, 
running  N.  E.  from  Wells  River  and  Woodsville;  and  more  distant  to  this 
direction  are  the  Belvidere  Mts.,  in  Northern  Vermont  Farther  out,  over 
N.  Benton,  are  the  Lowell  Mts.,  making  a  dim  broken  line  on  the  horizon, 
overlooked  by  the  remote  Jay  Peak,  which  bends  over  on  the  N.  Still 
more  remote,  on  the  r.,  are  the  Canadian  peaks  of  Owl's  Head  and  Mt 
Orford,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Meraphremagog. 

The  view  next  dwells  on  the  adjacent  highlands  and  hamlets  of  Landaff 

and  Lisbon,  far  over  which  is  the  singular  cleft  of  the  Willoughby  Notch, 

where  WJJionghby  Lake  lies  ^mNvsvble^  between  Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance, 

With  tbf  sharp  Westmore  Hay%lafi^  Qiv>i)cv&T.^«xA^^^\ix\jt^^sBd  East- 

BBven  nnges.    Over  the  Uttloton  \i^  w^  lJl\*.^saR&  «£A'\7a%'«x^^:^^ 
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Mt  Above  E.  Landaff  is  the  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt,  with  the  Bow- 
back  and  Sagar-Loaf  Mts.  of  Stratford  still  farther  out.  Somewhat 
nearer  are  Mts.  Prosptct  and  Pleasant,  rounded  summits  near  Lancaster; 
and  the  white  Percy  Peaks  appear  over  the  highlands  of  Bethlehem, 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  great  cluster  of  the*  Pilot  Mts.  The  view  now 
rests  on  the  massive  flanks  and  curving  crest  of  Sit.  Kinsman,  near  at 
hand  across  a  wilderness-valley.  Mt.  Starr  King  is  over  the  r.  of  Kins- 
man, with  Aziscoos  and  other  lofty  peaks  along  the  Maine  border 
beyond. 

"  Far  to  the  E.  a  Tast  expanse  of  forest  stretches  away  over  hills  thickly  covered 
with  hemlock  and  8pruce,  to  the  purple  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  which  is 
distinctly  visible.  Westward,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  rolling  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mts.  Southward,  hills  rise  over  hills,  far  as  the  eye  can  see ;  and  to  the  N. , 
the  Franconia  Mts.  and  the  more  majestic  peaks  of  the  White  Hills  rire  and  lore 
themselves  in  the  clouds.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  the  charm  of  this 
landscape.  Its  numerous  villages,  its  hundreds  of  forms  and  orchards,  and  all  the 
tributary  streams  that  swell  the  river,  may  be  traced  in  their  devious  windings  by 
the  naked  eye."    (Barstow's  Hist  o/N.  H.) 

*'  Across  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  8.  W.  is  Ascutney,  and  beyond  it,  farther 
down,  is  Saddle  Mt.,  Greylock,  and  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Massachusetts.  Then  wheel- 
ing around  towards  the  N.  are  Killington  Peaks,  sharp  and  nfiedle-Iike,  shooting  up 
above  the  neighboring  hills;  farther  N.  and  directly  W  ,  is  Camel's  Hump,  unmis- 
takable in  its  appearance;  then  Mt.  Mansfield,  towering  above  the  thousand  other 
summits  of  the  Green  Mts.  Above  and  beyond  them,  in  the  farthest  distance,  are 
counted  nine  sharp  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks,  in  New  York,  Mt.  Marcy  higher  than 
all  the  rest.  To-morrow  morning  at  sunrise  you  will  see  the  fog  floating  up  from 
Lake  Champlain,  this  side  of  them.  In  the  N.  W.  is  Jay  Peak,  on  Canada  line,  and 
to  the  r.  of  it  you  see  a  hundred  summits  rising  from  the  table-lands  of  Canada. 

'*  Nearest  and  to  the  N.  £.  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  Profile  Mt  ;  and  above  and  over 
them  Mt.  Lafayette,  its  sides  scarred  and  jagged  where  a  hundred  torrents  pour 
down  in  spring,  its  peaks  splintered  by  lightning.  S.  of  this,  and  near  by,  are  the 
Haystacks.  Over  and  beyond  the  latter  are  the  Twins,  more  than  6,000  ft.  high ; 
and  just  to  the  r.  of  them  Mt.  Washington,  dome  shaped  and  higher  than  all  the 
rest.  Around  this  monarch  of  mountains,  as  if  attendant  upon  him,  are  Mts.  Ad- 
ams and  Jefiverson,  sharp  peaks  on  the  1.,  and  Mt.  Moriah,the  Imp,  Mts.  Madison 
and  Monroe,  Mt.  Webster,  the  Willey-Notch  precipice.  Double- Head,  and  a  hundred 
other  great  mountains  standing  to  the  r  and  front. 

*'  A  little  to  the  S.  is  Carrigain,  4,800  ft.  high,  black  and  sombre,  most  attractive 
and  most  dreaded,  not  a  white  spot  nor  a  scar  upon  it ;  covered  with  daric  woods 
like  a  black  pall,  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  the  eye  turns  away  to  return  to  it  again 
and  again.  Mt  Pequawket  in  Conway,  its  neighbor,  always  seems  gray  in  the  hazy 
distance,  Chocorua  rises  forther  S.,  and  Welch  Mt.,  Osceola,  Whiteface,  Ossipt^, 
Agamenticns,  on  (he  sea-coast,  Mt.  Prospect  and  Red  Hill  fill  up  the  circle.  This 
view  to  the  N.  and  E.  is  the  most  magnificent  mountain-view  to  be  had  on  this  side 
of  the  continent.  The  most  indifferent  observer  cannot  look  upon  it  without  feeling 
its  grandeur  and  sublimity." 

126.  Mount  Carr  and  Webster's  Slide. 

Xt.  Carr  is  an  extensive  ridge  which  occupies  portions  of  four  town- 
ships, and  attains  a  height  of  8,606  ft.  It  is  densely  wooded  even  to  the 
snmmit,  and  is  therefore  but  rarely  visited  by  tourists.  "A  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rock  are  found  upon  it,  and  some  most  interesting  miner- 
als, among  which  are  tourmaline  or  schorl,  garnets,  c^uwcI-l  ^v3^\."8\^  <i^  ^ 
loviely  hne,  amethyst^  beaatiftil  as  the  anrnmeT  tos©,  wvWa»X\i\jXT»R^V»^ 
Mie  Bcattend  all  over  it  small  particles  of  puxe  Vvt^vck  \^\^r 
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TIm  moontidn  derlTU  ita  niiiDe  from  a  maa  luuiMd  Gwr,  who, »  eentaTT  ago,  At- 
tempted to  cross  it  from  Ellsworth  to  Warren.  He  was  caught  in  a  terrific  storm 
and  laid  ont  in  the  ivoods  for  two  nights,  sustaining  life  by  eating  frogs  that  he 
caught  bj  the  Olen  Ponds.  On  vaaehiog  Warren  and  te|Ung  of  his  desperate  ad- 
Tonturr,  the  people  bestowed  his  name  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  so  nearly 
ft>und  a  grave. 

**  The  grandest  fires  we  have  ever  seen  were  the  firss  on  Warren-s  moantains. 
Webster's  Slide  has  blaasd  like  a  volcano.  Owl's  Head  has  burned  for  months, 
lighting  up  the  heavens  at  night ;  Moosllauke  has  been  wrapped  in  sheets  of  flame, 
completely  enveloping  its  twin  peaks,  and  Mt.  Garr.  twice  within  the  memory  of  the 
nresent  generation,  has  flashed  from  base  to  summit.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1854 
feat  the  fire  roared  on  Mt.  Carr.  Tlien  a  million  trees  burned  to  the  wind.  Then 
a  sound  came  like  the  rushing  of  the  tempest ;  like  the  mighty  voice  of  the  ocean. 
Its  roaring  was  heard  6  M.  away,  and  one  could  see  to  read  fine  print  at  midnight." 
(Wm.  Littlk.) 

WebtterVSlide  Mt  (2,210  ft  high)  derives  its  name  frt>m  a  tradition 
that  a  hunter  named  Webster  was  pursnin^^  a  deer  there,  when  his  dog 
and  the  deer  suddenly  reached  a  slanting  cliff  on  one  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  were  killed  during  the  ensuing  tumble.  The  mountain  may  be 
ascended  from  the  Warren  farm,  6  M.  from  Warren,  on  the  Hayerhill 
road.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  journey  should  be  made,  as  the  ascent 
is  arduous  and  the  top  is  covered  with  dense  woods  which  shut  out  the 
view.  (The  Editor  wasted  a  broiling  June  afternoon  in  learning  this 
fact.) 

Mt  Mitt  (2,248  ft  high)  is  S.  of  Webster's  Slide,  and  is  also  covered 
with  trees.  Near  these  ridges  is  Meader  Pond^  which  is  often  visited  by 
fishermen.    It  is  5  -  6  M.  from  Warren. 

"  High  up  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Warren  is  situated  a  pretty  little  sheet  of  water. 
The  Indians  called  it  Wachipauka,  but  the  later  generations  of  our  mountain  ham* 
let  delight  to  term  it  Meader  Pond.  It  is  yet  right  in  the  heart  of  tlM  woods,  and 
from  its  K.  shore  springs  a  handsome  forest-covered  cape.  On  the  N. ,  Webst»*8 
Slide  shoots  sharp  up  1.000  ft.,  its  top  crowned  with  silvery  bireh  and  waving  pine ; 
the  crannies  of  its  rocks  radiant  with  the  blueberry,  harebell,  lichen,  and  other 
mountain  flowers.  On  a  warm  summer  day  the  water  reflecting  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  yet  undisturbed  forest  is  ruffled  only  by  the  great  speckled  trout  jumping,  or 
the  wild  duck  swimming ;  but  when  the  autumn  winds  come  the  blue  water  curUng 
smiles  upon  the  mountain-face  and  laughs  at  the  bald  head  of  Hoodlanke,  looUng 
in  from  the  distance  over  the  great  wood.^'    (Littlb.) 

On  the  shore  of  Wachipanka  was  the  (kvorite  camping-ground  of  ^e  ctileftBin 
Waternomee.  In  1709  Baker^s  Rangers  encamped  here,  while  on  their  way  to  de- 
stroy the  Pemigewasset  towns ;  and  in  1754  the  St  Francis  warriors  halted  liere, 
with  their  captives  from  Franklin.  In  1758,  Roger-s  Rangers  encamped  by  the 
lake  whUe  on  thdr  way  to  the  Lake-George  campiUgns.  In  1767  the  pioneers  built  a 
comfortable  permanent  camp  liere,  as  a  station  on  the  long  trail  from  Concord  to 
Haverhill. 

When  the  town  of  Warren  was  granted,  the  royal  governor,  Wentworth,  exerc^ 
his  usual  prerogative  of  reserving  tat  himself  500  acres  of  land  within  its  bounda- 
ries. But  he  was  so  ill-informed  as  to  the  territory  that  he  mariied  as  his  share  a 
tract  which  included  Wachipauka  Pond  and  the  worthless  diflb  of  Webster's  Slide. 
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127.  Owrs  Head  and  Blueberry  Mt 

The  Benton  Range, 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  of  Benton,  and  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  is 
the  chain  of  peaks  which  includes  Owl's  Head,  Blueberry  Mt.,  Hogsback 
Mt.,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  Black  Mt.  Though  not  remarkable  for  altitude  or 
mass,  these  summits  are  otherwise  picturesque  and  interesting,  and  may 
be  visited  without  great  labor.  The  same  town  also  contains  the  famous 
Moosilauke,  another  Black  Mt.  (now  called  Mt.  Clough),  and  a  part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  There  are  no  accommodations  for  tourists  here,  and  people 
who  wish  to  explore  the  Benton  Range  must  start  out  from  Warren, 
Haverhill,  or  Newbury.  The  hotels  at  the  latter  points  are  better  than  that 
at  Warren,  and  the  difference  in  distance  is  small.  Benton  has  but  875 
inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  its  quartz  crystals  and  other  minerals  and 
ores. 

Owl'i  Head  is  a  spur  of  Blueberry  Mt.  to  the  S.  W.,  and  is  faced  by  a 
fine  precipice,  several  hundred  ft.  high,  of  purple  and  other  dark-hued 
rocks.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  blueberries  are  gathered  yearly  on  this 
ridge.  The  ascent  is  made  from  the  highway,  near  Warren  Summit, 
and  is  steep,  but  short.  A  vague  path  conducts  through  the  lower  thick- 
ets, and  along  the  face  of  the  ridge  which  looks  off  on  the  cliffs.  Large 
crystals  of  epidote  are  found  about  the  cliff; 

Chase  Whitcher,  a  boy  of  20  years,  from  Salisbury,  Mass.,  settled  fai  Warren  in 
1778,  and  devoted  hinu>elf  to  hunting.  "At  another  time  he  was  chasing  a  wild 
bock,  which  ran  down  on  the  rocky  crest  of  Owrs-Head  Mt  Whitcher  heard  the 
bajring  of  his  old  bloodhound  In  the  distance,  at  regular  intervals,  each  time  coming 
'  and  nearer ,  and  cocking  his  rifle  got  behind  a  rock,  thinking  to  shoot  the  stag 


as  he  passed.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  The  deer  burst  out  of  the  thin  woods 
60  rods  away,  too  &r  off  for  a  shot,  and  bounded  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
He  whistled  in  the  old  dog,  following  cloraly  behind,  whose  three  wild  yells  rang  out 
r^^olar^  upon  the  clear  mountain  air.  bat  could  not  make  him  hear.  Neither  deer 
nor  hound  heeded  where  they  were  going,  and  when  they  reached  the  brink  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  hunter  held  his  breath,  as  he  saw 
the  buck  unable  to  stop,  and  the  great  black  hound,  intent  on  his  prey,  both  leap 
ftr  out  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  then  &Uing  swift  as  lightning,  disappear  in 
the  abyss  a  hundred  &thoms  down." 

Blueberry  Mountain  is  the  name  given  to  the  fine  peak  N.  of  and 
above  OwPs  Head.  It  may  be  easily  ascended  from  Owl's  Head  in  less 
than  an  hour,  although  a  quicker  route  for  tourists  who  do  not  care  to 
visit  the  latter  summit  is  to  go  up  the  N.-Benton  road  to  a  point  about 
7  M.  from  Warren,  and  then  strike  up  the  E.  flank.  For  about  1  M. 
from  the  summit  the  mountain  is  free  from  trees  and  is  covered  with  alter- 
nate bands  of  carpet-like  moss  and  granite  ledges  moderately  inclined. 
The  work  of  ascent  and  exploration  is  thus  rendered  easy  and  pleasant. 
There  is  but  a  slight  depression  between  Owl's  Head  and  Blueberry  Mt., 
the  former  bemg  a  bold  spur  of  the  latter  rather  \.\i<a\i  «^  ^^\»^Ocl^\  TCkSss^si- 
tain.  On  the  highest  point  of  Blaeberry  Ml.  \a  «b  a\^SQa\-\i«aJCA^  ^'^  "^"^ 
K  S.  CtMMt  Survey  (2,800  ft  above  the  sea). 
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flc  linrfingBBftBcftcrfTMLitoriefftetf  cxtoitaiiibcMtr.  OntlieE 
li  A*  iBRc«cfc  rjif  li  MooHkake,  bcfaad  the  ■mwh  rBTine  tfaioiigh 
wiidi  Ciw»  N.-Bi^cyja  n»4  i»  carried,  the  hoteMniilding  standing  out  in 
MIftfteC  ToikeS.  E.theTOMled|wakorift.Caskman(inWbodBtock) 
li  MM  mine  o«v  the  iaok  of  Hoonluke:  aad  the  shsgxr  sides  of  lit. 
Oht  are  &rtber  dova.  The  jellov  spire  of  Wamn  TiOaise  is  afanost  doe 
Sl,  Wroad  ahick  art  the  aridcaia^  innels  of  the  Bakoes-Birer  TsBey. 
nLmf  leairaes  dbtaa:,  tnrr  the  hilk  aMhe  foot  of  the  xwJOmj  (K.  of  &),  is 
the  hokl  bine  pTTsmid  of  CcanariBtu  It  is  cfauawd  (perhaps  anreaeonebiy) 
that  Moudaock  is  alio  Ti^iUa.  W.  of  S.  aad  near  at  hand  is  the  shaip 
piteh-offof  WebiCcr's-Slide  Mt^  with  Header  Pood  set  in  the  ibrest  at  its 
iMt.  Orer  its  sboalder,  and  apparentlr  cooaected  with  it»  is  Mt.  Mht, 
ba^oBd  which  are  tiie  jercat  faeestsoa  Piennont  Mt^  wtth  EestmaaTs  Pond 
at  their  base.  Mt.  Cteba  is  the  boU  iat-topped  ridge  fiwther  away,  in  the 
towa  of  OHbrd ;  sad  tiie  slender  bine  spire  of  Ascatney  is  man  j  leagues 
hejaod.  The  OKreriaa  VaOer  rans  oat  to  the  W.,  sooai  merging  into  the 
ffeh  and  broad  interrales  of  the  Conneetieat  KiTer;  and  within  a  few  miles 
an  tiie  W.  and  X.  W.  are  the  white  riDages  of  E.  HavcrhHI,  Haveriiill 
Corner,  X.  HaTerfaUl,  Xewbnrr,  and  Bradford.  In  the  distant  W.  is  tfas 
vast  Kne  of  the  Green  Mrs.  of  Vermoot,  among  which  are  seen  the  shaip 
peak  of  Mt.  Mans5eld  (N.  W.),  the  elephantine  ridge  of  Camel's  Hnmp, 
and  two  bold  pvrsmids  in  the  remote  S.  W.,  which  maj  be  Kiflingtoa 
Peak  and  Shrewsbory  Peak,  near  Botland.  On  the  N.  is  the  Hogsbaek 
Mt,  a  long  heigbt  bristling  with  dead  trees,  beyond  which,  and  within  8' 
4  M.,  are  seen  the  conical  crags  of  Soger  Loaf  and  the  symmetrical  top  of 
IHack  Mt,  whose  npper  ledges  resemble  the  walls  of  a  fortreas. 

128.  Sugar  Loa£ 

Bogar  hotif  is  to  the  W.  slope  of  the  mnnntains  what  Choooma  is  on 
the  E.  and  the  Percy  Peaks  are  on  the  N.,  —  a  sharp  and  conspicnoos 
peak  of  light-colored  rock,  alpine  in  appearance,  and  easily  recognized 
ftom  a  great  distance.  Although  its  height  is  bot  2,565  ft.,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  favorite  point  of  attack  when  alpine  exercise  becomes  popular 
in  New  England,  on  acconnt  of  the  fascination  of  its  de6ant  cliSs,  the  ex- 
citing perils  of  the  ascent,  and  the  beautiful  view  from  the  summit. 

Sugar'  Loaf  may  be  reached  from  Newbury,  Haverhill,  or  Warren  by 
driving  to  the  lime-kilns  (13,  9,  or  12  M.)  in  the  glen  at  the  foot  of  Black 
Mt.  It  is  about  21  M.  to  the  summit,  and  the  ascent  is  made  on  the  S.  W. 
side.  Visitors  should  pass  up  the  old  road  to  the  steam  saw-mill,  and 
thence  diagonally  upward  across  the  pasture  beyond  and  through  a  nar- 
roy/f  §trip  of  trees  into  the  broad  ^teep  pasture  on  the  S.  W.  slope.  From 
the  N.  K.  corner  of  tbva  cUatmR  VVv^  -wooda  w^  «0lV«wA  «vA^\vae  of  bold 
Mg0»  l»  soon  reached  and  pam^wW^  v'^*'^^-  T\«»Rft>iaft^^'^  Vj^a^jpS^  ' 
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lies  through  a  fine  b^  of  pine-trees,  witliout  undergrowth,  which  reaches 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  f<Mniiidable  precipice,  80- 100  ft.  high.  This  bar- 
rier may  be  passed,  at  a  point  where  a  vast  mass  of  rock  at  the  top  over- 
hangs the  base,  by  a  narrow  shelf  which  slopes  upward  diagonally  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  is  furnished  with  iron  pins  sunk  in  the  rock  at 
the  most  difficult  points.  A  single  false  step  on  this  path  would  hurl  the 
incautious  climber  to  instant  destruction.  It  might  be  well  for  visiting 
parties  to  bring  a  long  rope,  which,  being  securely  fastened  at  the  top  by 
the  guide,  would  render  the  ascent  more  easy.  From  this  point  the  way 
leads  upward,  to  the  r.,  by  a  chaotic  grouping  of  evergreen  thickets,  fallen 
trees,  and  rugged  ledges  to  the  summit,  which  consists  of  three  narrow- 
based  piles  of  white  rock,  within  a  stoneVthrow  of  each  other.  The 
cliffs  fall  away  steeply  on  every  side,  and  across  the  ravine  to  the  N.  is 
the  vast  pile  of  Black  Mt,  more  than  1,000  ft  higher  than  Sugar  Loaf. 

The  View  from  Sugar  Loaf  is  limited  on  the  N.  by  Black  Mt,  and  on 
the  £.  by  Mt  Kinsman,  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  Moosilauke.  Toward  the  S. 
the  ac^acent  mountains  of  the  Benton  Range  are  overlooked,  and  portions 
of  the  glens  and  highlands  of  Warren  are  seen.  The  view  to  the  W.  is, 
however,  the  most  beautiful,  including  many  leagues  of  the  rich  yConnecti- 
cnt  Valley,  with  its  prosperous  hamlets  and  fertile  meadows.  The  villages 
of  Haverhill  are  seen,  and  on  the  other  shore  are  the  white  houses  of  New- 
bury. Farther  away  are  the  massive  lines  of  the  Green  Mts.,  towards 
Lake  Champlain,  with  many  tall  blue  peaks  cutting  the  horizon. 

129.  Black  Mountain. 

Black  Mt  is  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Benton,  and  is  the  most  northerly  peak 
of  the  Benton  Range.  It  reaches  an  altitude  of  8,571  ft.  From  sev- 
eral of  the  Connecticut- Valley  hamlets  this  fine  peak  is  seen,  boldly 
relieved  agahist  the  sky,  and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  element  in 
the  landscape.  It  is  separated  from  Sugar  Loaf  by  the  ravine  of  the 
North  Branch,  and  descends  on  the  N.  to  the  Wild  Ammonoosuc.  The 
craggy  character  of  the  mountain  and  its  fine  views  over  the  Connecticut 
Valley  render  it  an  interesting  point  for  the  tourist 

Black  Mt  may'  be  visited  from  Newbury,  Haverhill  Comer,  or  Warren, 
the  distances  to  its  base  being  13  M.,  9  M.,  and  12  M.  respectively.  The 
guides  to  this  mountain  are  Parker  Metcalf,  of  N.  Haverhill.  Levi  C.  Whitch* 
er  and  James  Clement,  of  Warren  1  Carriages  are  left  at  the  lime-kilnSy 
S.  W.  of  the  peak  and  about  2i  M.  from  it  The  route  of  ascent  leads  for 
A  long  distance  through  a  steep  pasture  on  the  S.  W.  flank,  and  enters  a 
low  pine  forest  a  few  rods  N.  of  the  crags  which  hang  over  the  ravine  to* 
ward  Sugar  Loaf.  A  narrow  but  much-assisting  path  tra.v«c««&  >2c!&9k  Vsc«i^ 
and  the  ledges  above,  leading  to  a  group  oC  \Met\\n\^  ct«^<^  ^\C\<^>««c&>*^ 
ionn  tb0  cmsL    On  ffdxdug  this  point,  bo^«?«t^  vjuolOckSX  ^^^  ^^  ^\&^a 
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rodu  is  teen  berond  mnd  f«r  abore,  and  as  tiw  weary  but  antliiisiastie 
climber  reaches  this  second  needle,  still  another  looms  up  ahead.  Fitmb 
the  latter  the  real  peak  is  seen,  its  steep  and  S3nnmetrical  white  walls  re- 
sembling the  Great  Tower  of  Heidelberg  Castle.  The  crest  consists  of  a 
thin  straight  ridge  several  rods  long,  falling  off  rapidly  on  all  sides,  and 
crowned  with  a  signal-beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sorrey. 

•  Th€  tUw  from  BhM:k  Mt.  is  of  great  breadth  and  grandeur.  On  tiie 
S.  E.  is  the  lofty  bolwark  of  Moosilanke,  below  which  are  ML  Kinoeo 
and  Mt  Carr.  The  sharp  and  craggy  white  peak  of  Sugar  Loaf  is  dose 
at  band  across  the  rarine  to  the  S^  beyond  which  is  the  immded  ridge  of 
Blueberry  Mt  A  portion  of  the  Baker's-Biyer  Talley  is  seen  in  the  S^ 
with  the  cone  of  Kearsarge  at  its  end.  Farther  W.  are  Piermont  Mt  and 
the  pointed  summit  of  Peaked  Mt,  in  Piermont  town,  with  bloe  Ascot- 
ney  out  beyond.  In  the  W.  is  the  Connecticat  Biver,  winding  in  wide 
curves  through  its  fertile  meadows,  and  backed  by  the  Vemoont  ranges, 
rising  from  the  river-hills  to  their  culmination  at  Mt.  Mansfield.  Among 
the  villages  which  are  visible  are  Bath,  on  the  Ammoooosnc;  Woodsville 
and  Wells  Biver,  about  N.  W. ;  N.  Haverhill,  with  a  white  road  running 
straight  to  the  mountain;  Newbury,  distinguishable  by  its  large  white 
hotel;  E.  Haverhill  and  Haverhill  Comer;  and  the  Vermont  hamlet  of 
Bradford.  On  the  N.  and  N.  E.  are  the  hills  of  Landaff;  the  outlying  farms 
of  N.  Benton,  the  black  mass  of  Mt  Kinsman,  and  the  clear-cut  spire  of 
Mt.  Lafayette.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Mt.- Washington  range  is  visible  from 
Black  Mt,  but  of  this  the  Editor  is  uncertain,  since  a  rain-huriing  gale 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  ascent  obscured  the  distant  view  and 
prevented  the  use  of  instruments  and  maps. 

130.  HaTerhilL 

Hotel. — Smith's,  frootfaig  the  Oreoi,  and  aeeommodatlng  80  guests.  Bosid- 
inff-bouMS.  —  O.  W.  Cbapman  (15  giiests),  Mrs.  Baikj  (15),  Perley  Ajer,  A.  S.  Cfif* 
ford,  J.  Woodwmrd,  and  others  in  or  near  the  Tillage. 

Distances.  —To  Newbury,  %  M. :  Piennont,  4^ ;  Bradford,  6 ;  N.  Benttm, lift : 
Orford,  10  i  Wanen,  121;  Black  Mt.,  9;  Ifoodsnlte,  9  ;  summit  of  MoQHilaake.  1& 

RailrtHMla.  —  The  B.,  C.  ft  M.  (Route  2)  station  is  near  the  Tillage.  The  Paa- 
snmpeie  R.  R.  (Route  10)  is  across  the  Conneetfeut  BiTer,  in  Newbozy,  and  aami- 
daily  stages  run  to  its  station  at  S.  Newbury. 

Hayerkill  (or  HaverkiB  Cbmer)  is  a  quiet  and  beautiful  old  village, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau  150  ft  above  the  Connecticut  and  view- 
ing the  intervales  and  the  mountains.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  that 
to  the  N.  being  composed  of  mUls  and  their  adjuncts,  along  the  Oliverian 
Brook,  whUe  the  village  proper  is  farther  S.  It  is  buUt  around  a  pretty 
and  well-kept  common,  oblong  in  shape,  enclosed  by  a  fence,  and  shaded 
by  l»rg6  trees.  The  hotel,  the  vUla^  shops,  the  Congregational  church, 
«qd  the  Hayerhill  Academy  i^mcor^TviVM.  Vsi  Vl^^^tnox  ^\^  \bA  conunon, 
leather  with  several  pVeasanl  homea.    Ou.  ^^  %x»rX  T^aa£av<^  ^is^  m^  *^sft. 
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S.  E.  is  the  antiquated  semi-classic  conrt-house  of  Grafton  County,  with 
the  grim  jail  beyond.  It  is  said  that  bat  one  house  has  been  built  in  this 
Tillage  for  25  years.  The  society  is  mainly  composed  of  the  professional 
element,  and  is  dignified  and  conservative. 

The  tranquillity  of  Haverhill,  its  rural  beauty,  and  the  many  interesting 
localities  in  the  vicinity  have  combined  to  make  it  a  favorite  summer- 
home  for  those  who  love  quiet  and  restfulness.  The  intervales  form  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  scenery,  and  are  green,  level,  and  highly  fertile 
meadows  through  which  the  broad  Ck>nnecticut  winds  in  long  and  grace- 
ful curves.  They  are  best  seen  by  driving  through  N.  Haverhill,  Woods- 
ville,  and  Newbury  in  a  long  circular  route  around  the  Ox-Bow  Meadows. 
Pleasant  scenery  is  also  opened  by  going  S.  on  the  Piermont  road,  return- 
ing, perhaps,  through  Bradford,  on  the  Vermont  side,  or  by  passing  S.  £. 
to  Warren,  by  Tarleton  Lake  and  over  Ore  Hill.  The  Piermont  road  is 
Tery  picturesque  in  its  lower  sections. 

The  view  from  certain  parts  of  the  village  includes  the  winding  river 
and  its  broad  intervales  for  12  M.,  with  the  gracefully  curving  hills  which 
rise  towards  the  higher  ridges.  A  little  more  than  1  M.  S.  is  Catamount 
Hill,  whence  the  great  amphitheatre  is  surveyed  for  over  20  M.,  including 
the  Ox-Bow  and  the  rich  Piermont  meadows.  Beautiful  views  are  also 
given  from  Powder-House  Hill,  N.  of  the  village;  from  the  cemetery,  near 
the  station;  and  from  the  S.  part  of  the  village. 

The  mountains  of  the  Benton  Range  are  accessible  from  this  point  by 
the  road  running  through  £.  Haverhill  and  thence  to  the  N.  It  is  8- 9  M. 
to  the  lime-kilns  at  the  foot  of  Black  Mt.  and  Sugar  Loaf. 

E,  Haverhill  is  a  cluster  of  houses  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 

railroad.    N.  Haverhill  (Eagle  Hotel)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 

railroad  and  near  the  intervales,  over  which  pleasant  views  aro  gained.    It 

is  built  on  a  straight  and  level  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  contains 

two  old  churches.    Parker  Metcalf  (of  the  village  inn)  is  a  guide  to  the 

mountains  of  the  Benton  Range. 

The  town  of  H^erhill  contains  2^0  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  84,840  acres,  of 
which  over  24,000  acres  are  under  coltiTaiion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forming  towns  in 
the  State,  its  yearly  product  being  7,000  tons  of  hay,  70.000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
84,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley ,  20,000  bnshels  of  com  and  wheat,  96,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  11,000  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  —  aggregating  nearly  9  800,000.  The 
inteivales  are  broad  and  rich,  being  composed  of  deep  loam,  annually  refreshed  by 
the  apring  floods.  Lumber  and  other  manuftctures  are  also  carried  on  with  profit, 
on  the  water-power  of  the  OliTerian  Brook.  Soapstone,  scythe-stones,  limestone, 
and  gnnite  are  found  and  quarried  in  the  town. 

13L  B'ewbnry. 

tlw  Springi  aeeonunodates  80-40  guests, and  chatew  %%  -A^  «.^«ff3«^.  ^^^««teiBqis&r 
BMT  teant&v-JMMiMs  an  also  kq»(  by  HeHrt.  laxnuia  a.nd'Kks^Yttx^^Ki^Kk' 
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IHstMwes. — l^wlmry  to  the Prolll*  Houm,  26  M. ;  BfoopQatike,  16;  BlaekMfc. 
•ad  Sugar  Loaf,  18 ;  HaverhiU.  8i ;  Wellii  RItw,  6 ;  Warren,  16 ;  Bradford,  7^ ;  Mt. 
PnlaaklTi;  Wright's  Mt.,  8;  Wells  RiTer,  6. 

Routes.  —The  Pasrampsie  R.  R  (Route  10)  haa  a  atetion  at  the  Tillage;  tba 
B.,C.  ft  H.  R.  R  (Route  2)  passes  through  HaTerhlU  and  Woodsrille. 

Newbury  if  a  neat  and  pleasant  hamlet  on  the  high  terrace  over  the 
Connecticut  intervale  and  near  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  It  contains 
Congregational  and  Methodist  churches,  the  Newbury  Seminary  (on  the 
Green),  and  the  Montebello  Ladies*  Institute  (at  the  Springs).  The  most 
notable  characteristic  of  the  hamlet  is  its  remarkable  quietness  and  tran- 
quillity. Even  the  railroad  trains  fall  to  break  this  charmed  silence,  since 
they  are  far  below  the  plateau,  whose  riverward  spur  is  pierced  by  a  tun- 
nel. This  is  one  of  the  four  villages  of  Newbury  town,  which  contains 
a,241  inhabitanU  (as  against  2,984  in  1850). 

The  chief  glory  of  Newbury  is  the  view  of  the  rich  meadows  and  the 
mountains  beyond,  which  is  obtained  from  various  points  in  the  village  and 
on  the  adjacent  roads.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  panoramas  in  the  moun- 
tain-region, and  includes  by  far  the  richest  foreground  and  a  line  of  craggy 
and  picture.eque  peaks.  Mt.  Gardner  is  on  the  N.,  and  is  followed  to  the 
r.  by  Kinsman,  Lafayette,  the  sharp  spires  of  Black  and  Sugar  Loaf, 
Blueberry  and  OwVs  Head,  Webster* s  Slide  and  Mt.  Mist,  and  the  im- 
mense ridges  of  Moosilauke.  This  view  has  been  highly  prabed  in  Pic- 
tureaque  America.  It  is  best  enjoyed  towards  evening,  by  walking  out 
on  the  meadows  towards  the  mountains,  and  watching  the  rich  changes 
of  color  on  their  rugged  sides.  The  scenery  about  Newbury  has  been 
called  Tyrolese  in  character;  it  is  better  than  that,  because  its  foreground 
is  composed  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  New-England  intervales,  than 
which  Nature  affords  no  more  beautiful  sight. 

The  intervales  consist  of  low  meadows  along  the  Connecticut  Biver, 
whose  annual  overflow  keeps  them  permanently  rich  and  productive. 
They  are  worth  about  S 126  an  acre,  and  cover  several  miles.  The  largest 
of  them  is  the  great  Ox-Bow,  which  contains  460  acres,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  long  curve  by  which  the  river  nearly jnsulates  it  In 
their  beauty  and  richness,  and  in  the  impressiveness  of  their  environing 
walls,  these  meadows  are  not  inferior  to  the  more  famous  ones  of  Conway 
and  Campton. 

"  When  the  fteSheta  of  spring  have  swelled  the  river  to  a  flood,  it  oferflowa  Cht 
banks,  and  what  was  a  valley  now  seems  a  lake ;  but  when  mantled  in  mnuner 
green  or  covered  with  golden  harreet,  everything  growing  with  rank  tuxuriance,  the 
meadows  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plantation, shaded  here  and  tbeie  bj  ma- 
jestic trees,  and  waving  with  the  richest  crops.  When  the  frosts  of  autumn  have 
given  to  the  woods  those  varied  hues  which  oonstitule  the  peculiar  charm  of  Ameri- 
can forest-scenery,  this  valley  prefients  a  picture  of  many  miles  in  extent,  where,  in 
the  many-colored  woods,  the  red,  yellow,  and  russet  brown  are  interspersed  and 
blended  in  those  rich  and  diverse  shades,  which,  as  they  are  never  seen  in  Europe, 
are  the  wonder  of  Suropean  travellers."    (Barstow's  Uisi.  of  N.  H.) 

"  The  ezpanrioQ,  in  wh\c\i  BaveT^vWV  axi^  '^««Vswey  are  built,  is  seen  firom  this 
point  with  the  bdghwt  advaatace.  Ka  ^«a  «m^  «<«  «3«a  ^^  «BA.«w«iii^hA  vivmr,  kaatf 
an  olject  eztzem^  beautiWl,  aiA  ^nWh^te  vnaaMataMBtea  «s«mIr^\ic<wi\ 
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a  chain  of  intenraten,  soiiMtlincs  on  one  and  tometimes  on  both  rides,extendiD(?(Wiai 
N.  to  8.  not  less  than  10- 12  M  .spread  before  us,  like  a  new  Bden,  corered  with  ths 
richest  verdure,  and  displaying  a  thousand  proofe  of  exuberant  fertility.  This  spot 
was  bounded  on  both  sides  by  rioing  grounds :  now  sloping ;  now  abrupt ;  alwaya 
interesting ;  and  overspread  alternately  with  forests,  fitrms,  and  Tillages.  Beyond 
these  a  train  of  hills,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  adorned  with  a  v^ety  of  sum- 
mits, and  terminating  at  the  8.  W.  limit  in  the  noble  ^luff  of  SawyerV  Mt.,  formed 
an  elegant  transition  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  parts  of  the  Innd^^cape.  The 
birds  around  us  sported  and  sang  with  the  highest  glee.  A  yast  multitude  of  neat 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheeh  were  cheerfhily  cropping  the  Terdure  of  the  rich  fields 
beneath  us,  wandering  about  them  in  firolie.  or  quietly  ruminating  in  the  shade. 
The  farmers  were  gayly  pursuing  the  various  business  of  the  field ;  and  the  children, 
more  gayly  still,  were  occupied  at  their  play.  Over  against  us,  in  full  view,  rose  the 
handsome  Tillage  of  HaTerhill  8  -  4  M.  N.  E.,  ascended  two  rough  mountains ;  one 
an  obtuse  cone ;  the  other  a  beautiful  sugar-loaf;  and  with  their  peculiar  forms  finely 
Taried  the  landscape.  Behind  the  TillagB  of  HaTerhill,  at  the  distance  of  7-8  M., 
Mooeilaolce,  a  stupendous  eleTation,  always  reminding  me  of  that  descrfptioo  Ja 
Milton, 

*  The  mountains  hnoe  sppesr 

Emeratent.  and  their  broad,  bare  backs  uplieaTe 

Into  the  clouds :  their  tops  ascend  the  slty ' ; 

rote  to  the  height  of  4,500  ft.,  coTered  with  snow  on  the  summit,  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness, but  gray,  and  grisly,  as  the  eye  descended  toward  the  base.  To  finish  the 
prospect,  a  chain  (Franconia)  which  I  haTe  mentioned  as  skirting  the  White  Mts.  on 
the  8.  W.  ascended  at  a  distance  of  40  M  N.  W.  of  Newbury,  clothed  in  the  most 
brilliant  attire  of  January.  This  contrast  of  summer  and  winter,  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  the  most  gloomy  grandeur,  had  the  appearance  of  enchantment ;  and 
left  an  impression  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  until  every  image  shall  feAe  oat  of 
memory."    (Dwight's  Traitels  in  New  England.) 

The  Montebello  Sulpliar  and  Iron  Springs  are  jnst  E.  of  Newbury, 
on  the  edge  of  the  intervales,  and  are  adjoined  by  a  large  modem  board- 
ing hoase  ($8-10  a  week)  which  is  open  from  May  1  to  Nov.  1.  The 
bathing-establishment  is  provided  with  copper  bathing-tubs,  through 
which  pass  steam-coils  by  which  the  sulphur- waters  are  heated  without 
expelling  the  gas.  The  baths  cost  50  c.  each,  and  75  c.  a  week  to  the 
bath-attendant  There  is  a  resident  physician  in  the  house.  The  springs 
have  been  used  medicinally  for  over  70  years;  and  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  Harrowgate  and  Castlemain.  In  each  pint  of  the  sulphur-water 
there  are  2.2  grains  of  lime,  1.1  of  silica,  .5  of  carbonate  of  soda,  .S  each  of 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  traces  of  other  minerals.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  springs  are  beneficial  to  persons  afflicted  with  '*all  cutaneous 
afiectioos,  and  scrofulous  complaints;  bronchial  difficulties  and  catarrh; 
derangements  of  the  liver  and  urinary  organs;  dyspepsia;  chronic  rheu- 
matism ;  chlorotic  complaints,  nervous  affections  of  females,  irregularities 
and  functional  derangements  of  the  uterine  system ;  general  debility,  pov- 
erty of  blood,  head 'affections  resulting  from  intense  study  or  overwork; 
soreness  and  weakness  of  the  eyes;  impotency  and  sterility;  syphilis. 
Tlie  iron  springs  are  tonic  in  character,  and  enrich  and  replenish  th« 
blood." 

The  proprietor  of  the  Springs  is  TniUam  Clark,  A  M. .  for  many  years  U.  S.  GoDsal 
at  Milan,  and  alterwardi  founder  and  principal  of  the  seminary  at  Bebek,on  tba 
Bonphoms.    The  viaitor  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  this  ee«\,naA^«RA.  \(M»KS)»a&Mi' . 
hamlet  a  iqnall  but  invalaable  ooUectloii  of  aatlieaiVci  VK^Mn«^  Vs  V>ba  ^is^  ^''^^'^^b. 
jpaltemf  bjMr.  CImA  duiqg  his  kmg  nriAum  aiinaA..    K3ma&%  >i^»sav  w»nSG» 
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HoIt  FaaQy.  Tm  Dyk;  *  Christ  in  tlM  Owrdm,  Gprrenio  (fbrmerty  kept  in  tbe 
hamioir of  ttM  Kmprwt  lUrit  Looiw) ;  Mater Dolorom,  Guido  Rent;  St.  Catfaerine, 
Ptnm^dtUa  Toga;  VUIhp  Fettivml,  Tknien  (probably);  Christ  Preaching  hi  th« 
Peetrt.,  Rem&ramdt ;  Madonna,  PVrmegianUto  ;  two  iandeeapee,  by  Tempetta;  and  a 
wy  ancient  Bynntine  Madonna. 

XoBtebello  it  m,  roclcy  knoll  near  the  springs,  and  on  the  r.  of  the 
carriage-itMid,  whence  is  gained  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ]>rospects 
orer  the  meadows  and  moontains.  It  is  bnt  a  few  minutes*  walk  from 
the  Tillage,  on  the  long  promontory  which  projects  from  the  terrace  out . 
over  the  intervales.  The  Passnmpsio  Railroad  intended  to  bnild  a  large 
•nmmer-hotel  here,  bnt  was  prevented  by  local  dissensions. 

Moant  Fulaiki  is  an  inconsiderable  elevation  over  Newbury,  whose 
•nmmit  is  about  |  M.  from  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by  an  easy  path.  The 
road  to  the  W.  up  along  Harriman*s  Brook  is  followed  to  a  point  beyond 
the  old  ruined  mill,  where  the  path  diverges  to  the  I.  and  passes  through 
fields  abounding  in  sweet-fern  and  harebells.  Beyond  a  narrow  strip  of 
forest,  the  visitor  emerges  on  the  bare  cliffs  which  overlook  Newbury, 
the  broad  and  fhiitful  valley,  and  the  noble  mountains  beyond.  Haverhill 
and  the  Ox-Bow  are  plainly  seen ;  and  great  Moosilauke  looms  up  boldly 
on  the  E.  The  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette  rises  against  the  horizon  on 
the  N.  E.,  flanked  by  others  of  the  Franconia  Mts.;  and  the  rugged  high- 
lands of  Piermont  and  Orford  are  farther  to  the  S. 

Among  the  favorite  drives  from  Newbury  is  that  which  crosses  the  river 
on  an  adjacent  bridge  to  Haverhill,  and  thence  goes  N.  to  N.  Haverhill, 
Woodsville,  Wells  River,  and  back  to  Newbury  on  the  W.  shore.  Another 
pleasant  road  is  to  Bradford,  on  the  S. ;  and  the  adjacent  highlands  of 
Vermont  furnish  pretty  scenery.  The  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington  and  back  may  be  made  in  one  day.  Newbury  is  also  a 
favorable  point  from  which  to  attack  the  mountains  of  the  Benton  Range. 
The  roads  through  the  glens  of  Piermont  and  Orford,  on  the  S.,  lead  throngh 
some  fine  highland-scenery. 

The  rich  meadows  between  Newbury  and  Haverhill  were  formerly  the  home  of  the 
CoOauck  Indians,  and  were  called  CoOSy  a  word  signifying  "  pine-tree  "  (found  also 
in  the  names  of  Cohasset,  Acushnet,  and  Cushnoc).  There  was  a  huve  village  E.  of 
the  mouth  of  Cow-Meadow  Brook,  with  an  ancient  fort  on  the  Ox-Bow ;  and  the 
aboriginal  cemetery  is  still  pointed  out.  After  the  Deerfleld  massacre  a  partr  of 
Massachusetts  troops,  under  Lieut.  Lyman,  attacked  this  place  during  a  thunder- 
storm,  at  dead  of  night,  and  inflicted  seTere  losses  on  the  villagers.  During  the  panic 
which  ensued  among  the  Northern  tribes  after  Love  well's  battle  at  Pequawket  the 
CoSsucks  abandoned  their  hoqaes  and  retreated  into  Canada. 

After  their  terrible  retreat  fh>m  St.  Francis,  tbe  scattered  parties  of  Rogers's 
Rangers  rendezvoused  on  the  Newbury  meadows  as  fiist  as  they  came  out  fh»m  the 
vast  and  gloomy  forests,  in  whose  recesses  they  had  supported  U&  by  eating  the  flesh 
of  their  dead  comrades.  Their  commander  left  them  here,  to  get  supplies  at  Charles- 
town,  while  "the  famishing  rangers  saw  him  disappear  around  a  long  sweeping  bend 
of  the  river,  and  then  lay  down  to  wait  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  return.  The  hours  went  slowly  by  —  a  week  passed — and  thoee  men  sat  in 
the  smoke  of  their  fires  and  listened  to  the  wind  sighing  about  their  camp.  As  their 
ibrms  grew  more  attenuated,  the\t  f&««a  inoT«  ti»eeard^  and  their  eyes  and  cheeks 
ttofv  sunken,  they  would  reel  into  Waft-wooea  V>  ^\»st  vMka  wA\»a^^«cMrae  food  to 
keep  the  last  spark  of  ttfo  feoift  8oto%  wA-^^   \sJL^«l^%^iSs»TOire««^^vv>g;,j^JJ^ 
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more  like  ill-dressed  corpses  than  haman  beings.*'  were  rescued  and  carried  down 
the  riTer  to  the  fort  at  Charlestown.  In  his  Tictorions  attacic  on  iSt  Francis,  Rogers 
had  but  142  men,  and  on  the  retreat  these  were  dlTided  into  nine  detachments. 
Ensign  Avery's  men  saved  the  remainder  by  hurling  themselves  against  the  pur- 
suing forces.  They  wnre  exterminated,  but  the  time  thus  gained  was  invaluable  to 
the  rangers.  Soon  afterwards  the  companies  under  IJeut.  Campbell  and  Sergeant 
Evans,  wandering  and  starving,  came  upon  the  ground  and  won  a  new  lease  of  life 
by  devouring  the  bodies  of  Avery's  men. 

In  1766  Col.  Atlcinson  formed  the  following  plan  of  settlement :  **  We  are  now 
upon  a  Project  (which  I  believe  will  take  efiiect)  of  settling  a  Tract  of  the  finest 
Land  on  the  Continent,  call'd  by  y«  Indians  Co-os,  which  lyes  upon  Connecticut 
river  about  90  miles  northerly  from  the  Province  line.  We  have  already  inlisted 
about  400  Proper  men,  they  are  to  cut  a  road  to  that  place,  build  2  Garrisons  with 
sufficient  accommodations  for  the  400  or  600  men,  in  this  parte  of  the  countxy  they 
will  raise  Provisions  the  first  year  for  double  their  number  &  all  their  land  under 
tillage  be  in  sight  of  and  defended  by  the  Garrisons  ;  'tis  a  great  undertaking  and 
a  good  one,  for  I  really  believe,  if  we  do  not  settle  it  the  French  will  for  'us  the 
nuun  passage  made  use  of  by  the  Indians  from  Canada  to  this  country,  and  if  we 
can  fix  there,  which  600  such  men  as  are  going  (barring  the  particular  flrouns  of 
Providence)  manger  all  the  efforts  of  the  Indians.  A  regular  GarriFon  built  in  each 
of  them,  encompasing  perhaps  16  or  more  acres  of  Land,  this  to  be  enclosed,  with 
Log-houses  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  spaces  filled  up  with  either  Pali- 
sades or  Square  timbers,  in  the  middle  of  the  square  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
CytidaU  whererthe  Public  Buildings  &  Granarys  &c.  will  be  built  &  to  be  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  Inhabitants,  if  at  any  time  drove  from  the  outer  Enclosure 
which  is  large  enough  to  contain  their  cattle,  etc." 

About  the  year  1<62  parties  of  pioneers  came  up  from  Newbury  and  Haverhill,  in 
Ifassachusetts,  and  settled  here,  —  tho^e  on  the  W.  of  the  river  naming  their  town 
Newbury,  and  those  on  the  E.  Haverhill.  During  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Col.  Hasan's  cavalry  regiment  (destined  for  service  in  Canada)  was  quartered  on  the 
Oz^Bow.  The  founder  of  the  town  was  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey,  of  Mewbury,  Mass. 
IHiring  the  Revolution  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers  came  down  to  capture  him, 
but  a  friend  went  over  to  the  field  where  he  was  ploughing  and  dropped  a  note,  say- 
ing, "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson !  "  On  returning  down  the  long  fur- 
row, Bailey  saw  the  note  and  took  the  hint,  flying  to  securer  regions.  The  Ameri- 
ema  Col.  Johnson  had  previously  been  captured  and  paroled,  near  Newbury. 

Welh  River  and  WoodsviUe, 

Wells  Biyer  ( Codsuck  House)  is  a  growing  and  prosperous  village  of 
Newbury,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Lower  Ammonoosuc, 
and  WeUs  River,  and  the  intersection  of  the  Passumpsic,  Montpelier  and 
Wells  River,  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  and  White  Mts.  Railroads. 
Here  passengers  from  the  W.  or  on  the  valley  lines  change  cars  in  order  to 
go  to  the  White  Mts.  There  is  a  restaurant  at  the  station.  The  village  is 
the  largest  of  the  four  in  Newbury,  and  contains  a  bank,  a  Congregational 
church,  and  a  handsome  school-building. 

WoodsviUe  is  in  Haverhill,  opposite  Wells  River,  and  on  the  B.,  C.  & 
M.  R.  R.,  whose  trains  here  cross  the  Connecticut  on  a  high  bridge,  con- 
nect with  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.,  and  then  return.  A  large  new  summer- 
hotel  has  recently  been  erected  here,  on  a  point  which  overlooks  the  New- 
bury meadows  and  the  course  of  the  winding  river.  Pleasant  drives  may 
be  taken  from  this  point  in  several  directions.  N.  of  the  village  is  Mt. 
Gardner,  the  S.  peak  of  the  long  range  of  that  name,  which  was  formetl^ 
ascended  by  a  bridle-path  from  WoodsviWe.  It  \»  hoti  nvkvV^^Vs  «wws«b% 
tb0  AaunoDoosac  by  the  bridge  on  the  Bat\i  toqA. 
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132.  Bradford  and  Piennont 

(The  Trotter  House  is  a  eomfortable  little  hotel  in  Bradford.)  Bradford 
is  the  chief  village  in  a  town  of  1,492  inhabitantf),  and  has  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches,  an  academy,  a  newspaper,  a  savings-bank,  and 
manufactories  of  lumber,  boxes,  mackerel  kitts,  pails,  sashes  and  blinds, 
paper,  marble,  patent-medicines,  scythe-stones,  a  foundry,  and  grist  and 
saw  mills.  It  is  |  M.  from  the  Bradford  station  of  the  Passumpsic  Bail- 
road,  and  1|  M.  from  Piermont  Walters  River  runs  through  the  village, 
and  was  named  for  Capt  Waite,  of  Bogers^s  Rangers,  who  killed  a  deer 
and  left  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  this  aid  saving  the  lives  of  several  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  direful  retreat  (see  pages  184,  802,  and  816).  The  first 
terrestrial  globes  in  America  were  made  in  this  town  in  1818.  Bradford 
sent  258  men  to  the  late  civil  war,  of  whom  21  were  killed. 

Wright*!  Mt  (or  Virgin  ML)  is  5-6  M.  N.  W.  of  Bradford,  and  1,500 
ft.  above  the  river.  It  is  faced  on  the  W.  and  S.  with  high  cliffs  of  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  presents  a  bold  and  imposing. appearance.  A  carriage- 
road  formerly  led  to  the  top,  by  which  the  people  of  the  adjacent  tovms 
ascended  to  merry-makings  on  every  Fourth  of  July.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  broad  and  beautifiiL  The  mountain  is  named  after  a  religious 
fanatic  who  imagined  himself  a  prophet,  and  retired  to  a  cavern  on  its 
side  to  spend  forty  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  but  waxed  hungry  before 
the  first  week  had  passed,  and  returned  to  the  fieshpots  of  the  lowlands. 

A  pleasant  road  leads  from  Bradford  to  Piermont,  crossing  the  ancient 
covered  bridge  where  dwelt  Emily  R.  Page,  whose  father  was  the  toll- 
gatherer.  She  was  the  author  of  the  poems  **  Be  not  Weary,"  **  Only 
waiting  till  the  Shadows,"  etc.,  and  of  "  The  Old  Bridge,"  which  de- 
scribes the  Piennont  bridge  and  begins  with  the  stanza: 

**  Bowered  at  either  arching  entrance 

By  a  wilderncM  of  leaves  : 
Cliutering  o'er  the  slant  old  gables. 

And  the  brown  and  mossy  eaTes, 
Is  the  dear  old  bridge,  which  often, 

Often  in  the  olden  time. 
Echoed  to  our  infant  footfalls. 

And  our  voices'  ringing  chime.** 

Piermont  is  a  town  of  792  inhabitant8,occnpying  23,000  acres,  of  which 
over  16,000  are  improved.  Its  chief  elevations  are  Piermont  Mt  and 
Peaked  Mt,  or  Piermont  Pinnacle;  and  in  the  E.  are  the  Eastman  and 
Tarleton  Ponds.  Piermont  village  is  on  the  large  mill-stream  called  East- 
man's Brook,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut,  and  contains  two 
churches.  Pleasant  and  picturesque  roads  lead  through  the  glens  to  Ha- 
verhill, 4}  M. }  Orford,  6J  M. ;  Wentworth,  13  M. ;  and  Warren. 
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133.  Orford  and  Fairlee. 

Orford  Is  ranked  among  the  mountain-villages  on  account  of  its  vicinity 
to  Mt.  Cuba  and  several  other  bold  summits.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful hamlets  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  just  across  the  river  from  the 
Fairiee-and-Orford  station  of  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.  It  is  built  along  a 
straight  and  level  street,  1  M.  long,  called  the  Mall,  which  is  bordered  for  a 
considerable  distance  by  double  lines  of  fine  old  trees,  with  promenades 
between.  80-40  rods  £.  of  this  pleasant  avenue  is  the  terrace  of  an  old 
river-bank,  on  which  is  the  Orford  Academy  and  its  boarding-house,  with 
a  line  of  fine  old  mansions.  The  Congregational  and  Universalist  churches 
are  on  the  Common,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village.  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  opened  from  the  Sewn  Fines  on  the  hill  £.  of, 
and  10  minutes'  walk  from,  the  mall. 

Among  the  people  whose  visits  have  caumd  pride  to  rise  In  the  Orfordians  were 
Blihu  Burritt,  W.  R.  Alger,  James  T.  Fields,  Miss  Robbins  (the  flower-painter),  and 
Christine  Nilseon.    Abbott  wrote  considerable  portions  of  his  historical  works  here. 

Washington  Irring  said  of  Orford,  during  bb  Tisit  there :  "  In  all  my  traTels  In 
this  conntry  and  in  Kurope,  I  have  seen  no  village  more  beautiftU  than  this.  It  Is 
a  charming  place.    Nature  has  done  her  utmost  here." 

Xonnt  Cuba  is  reached  by  driving  out  through  Orfordville  (or  along 
the  Archertown  road)  to  Finney*s,  7  M.  from  Orford,  whence  a  broad  cart' 
road  leads  to  the  summit  in  2  M.  The  drive  may  be  prolonged  by  Baker's 
Ponds  to  Wentworth  (see  page  297),  13  M.  from  Orford;  or  may  diverge, 
through  picturesque  glens,  to  Indian  Pond  and  Soapstone  Mt.  Mt.  Cuba 
is  2,927  ft.  high:  and  derives  its  name  from  that  of  a  hunting-dog,  who 
was  killed  while  fighting  with  a  bear  near  its  summit.  Mt,  Cube  is  a  lo- 
cal corruption  of  this  name.  On  account  of  its  isolated  position  and  con- 
siderable height,  it  commands  a  broad  and  noble  view,  by  reason  of  which 
it  was  for  one  season  the  headquarters  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  the 
State.  Its  bases  and  all  the  country  around  are  occupied  by  deserted 
farms  and  mouldering  houses. 

*  Tlie  view  includes  nearly  all  the  Franconia  and  Pemigewasset  Mts., 
which  mask  the  White  Mts.  Moosilauke  is  conspicuous,  under  the  thin 
and  lofty  crest  of  Lafayette.  The  nearer  range  is  Mt.  Can*,  with  some  of 
the  Sandwich  Mts.  far  away  on  the  r.  Mt.  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  is 
about  E.  S.  E.,  with  the  Ossipee  Range  beyond,  and  a  glimpse  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  on  the  r.  Then  Mt.  Belknap  is  seen ;  and  about  S.  S.  E., 
over  the  bold  highlands  of  Dorchester,  are  the  high  domes  of  Mt.  Cardi- 
gan.   Farther  away  Mt.  Wachuset  is  seen,  in  Massachusetts. 

A  beautiful  prospect  is  afibrded  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
for  many  leagues,  with  the  encircling  highlands  of  the  towns  adjacent. 
In  the  W.  is  the  long  line  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont,  extending  alou^ 
the  horizon  for  a  great  distance,  with  many  oi  \to^i\^\AJaft  ^"«i5&&x»R»v 
nizahlA 
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Sunday  Mt.  deriTea  ito  name  from  a  legend  that  a  man  of  Orford,  many  yean 
ago,  wandered  away  into  the  woods  one  Sunday  morning,  when  he  should  have  gone 
to  church,  and  as  he  was  rambling  on  this  mountain  he  was  caught  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  company  of  bears.  This  story  was  long  current  in  the  countryHside,  and  was 
told  by  anxious  mothers  to  irreligious  sons.  In  the  N.  part  of  Orford  is  a  high  ele- 
yation  which  is  known  as  ChravaOone  Mt.,  because  a  quarry  of  gisTiestones  was 
formerly  worthed  on  its  side. 

Mt  Fairlee  is  just  across  the  river  from  Orford,  and  is  faced  on  the  E. 

by  the  Yosemite  Cliffs,  200  ft.  high.    Its  summit  is  easily  reached,  aud 

commands  a  charming  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  16  M.,  with  the 

included  villages  and  the  environing  mountains.    Back  of  this  eminence 

and  1^  M.  from  Orford  is  Fairlee  Pond,  the  pretty  sheet  of  water  where 

Morey  ran  his  steamboat     The   Cave  Falls  are  near  lis  shores,  falling 

through  a  long  rock-gorge,  and  forming  beautiful  water-scenery.    FairUe 

Lake  is  several  miles  distant,  among  the  highlands.    There  are  several 

pretty  falls  on  Dayton's  Brook,  N.  E.  of  Orford. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  American  steamboat  was  built  and  run  at  Orford,  in  the 
year  1792,  by  Capt.  Samuel  Morey,  a  citizen  of  the  town  and  a  sldlful  meclianidan. 
The  boat  was  a  rude  dug-out,  and  the  engine  was  of  primitiye  construction.  The 
first  trial-trip  took  place  on  Sunday,  during  church-time,  the  sensitive  inyentor 
hoping  thereby  to  escape  ridicule  in  caae  of  failure.  He  succeeded  in  Btcmming  thi 
rapid  current  of  the  Connecticut,  and  fn  adrancing  slowly  up  the  river.  Somi  after- 
wards be  went  to  New  York,  where  he  imparted  the  particulars  and  showed  a  model 
of  his  discovery  to  Messrs.  Fulton  and  LiTingston,  and  Mr.  Fulton  visited  Morey  at 
Orford,  and  saw  the  operation  of  his  boat,  long  before  the  first  steamboat  was 
launched  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  New-Torkers  afterwards  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
on  the  ingenious  rustic,  and  made  a  glorious  application  of  his  hard-won  theories. 
Capt.  Morey  afterwards  built  a  larger  steamboat,  the  Aunt  SaUy^mi  Fairlee  Pond, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  pleasure  boat  until  it  was  sunken,  about  1820.  In  1874,  the 
N.  H.  Antiquarian  Society  made  earnest  efibrts  to  find  and  raise  this  boat,  but  she 
had  disapp«ured  under  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  Orford  Hotel  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  will  be  rebuilt.  Summer  boarders  can,  however,  find  other 
accommodations  in  the  village  (Elm  House,  etc.). 


THE   WATERVILLE    AND   SANDWICH 
MOUNTAINS. 


134.  Waterville. 

Merrill  Greeley's  rammer  boarding-house  accommodates  about  60  boarders,  at 
$  8-10  a  week.  It  is  reached  by  way  of  Plymouth  (18  M.)  and  Campton  (12  M.)j 
and  Mr.  Greeley  sends  a  stage  to  the  former  point  when  notified  of  the  approach  ox 
his  guests. 

Waterville  is  a  large  town  territorially,  but  it  has  only  82  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  live  in  the  glen  near  the  centre  of  the  township.  It  was 
granted  in  1819,  and  incorporated  in  1829 ;  and  is  covered  with  great  for- 
ests of  maple  and  birch,  pine  and  hemlock,  in  which  an  abundance  of 
game  is  found.  The  numerous  brooks  are  also  prolific  in  trout.  The  town 
is  filled  with  formidable  mountains  and  long  wooded  ridges,  which  are 
divided  by  the  deep  valley  of  Mad  River. 

Greeley*s  boarding-house  is  in  one  of  the  most  charming  glens  in  the 
mountain-region,  and  is  frequented  by  families  of  the  better  class  from 
Boston  and  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  view  on  all  sides  is  noble,  includ- 
ing Mts.  Osceola  and  Tecumseh,  Sandwich  Dome,  and  the  bold  crest  of 
the  Noon  Peak.  The  glen  seems  to  be  enwalled  with  these  massive  high- 
lands, and  various  rich  combinations  of  scenery  may  be  obtained  by 
ascending  Snow*s  Mt.  and  other  hills  in  the  vicinity.  There- are  also  sev- 
eral striking  mountain-views  from  the  road  up  the  Mad-River  Valley, 
which  is  the  only  road  in  the  township.  A  bridle-path  15  M.  long  was 
once  built  from  Greeley's  through  the  Mad-River  Notch  and  by  Mt.  Carri- 
gain  to  the  Saco  Valley  near  Upper  Bartlett,  ascending  the  course  of  Mad 
River,  crossing  the  high  water-shed,  and  descending  Sawyer's  River.  By 
this  route  people  have  ridden  on  horseback  from  Greeley's  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Washington  in  one  day.  After  long  disuse,  it  was  renewed  in  1878>9, 
and  may  be  traversed  easily  out  to  Livermore,  whence  a  road  and  railroad 
lead  to  Upper  Bartlett. 

The  Cascades  are  about  1^  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  are  reached  by  a 
pleasant  path  which  runs  off  at  a  right  oblique  from  the  back  of  the  house 
across  a  hill-pasture,  in  a  line  marked  by  red  pennons.    About  half-way 
up  is  a  resting-place  which  commands  the  N.  ^^eaJIs.  o^  ^?ftft^^»    V>^.  "Csa 
forka  of  the  paths  that  to  the  r.  U  takeu  (.thaXto  >aaft  V  ^wAn^rXa  Nft  ^^^ 
14*  ^ 
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Great  Slide  on  Tripynunid),  and  leads  np  the  side  of  Cascade  Brook  to  the 
first  falls,  which  are  of  about  25  ft.  aggregate  height.  A  short  distance 
above  is  a  fine  fall  of  about  80  ft.  perpendicular  height,  above  which  are 
several  other  white  and  graceful  leaps.  The  great  charms  of  the  Cascades 
are  in  their  beautiful  forest-environs,  the  marvellous  transparency  of  the 
water,  and  the  unique  shapes  assumed  by  the  columus  of  faliing  water. 
The  brook  itself  is  not  large,  except  during  seasons  of  protracted  rains. 

The  Greeley  Ponds  are  4  -6  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  are  reached  by  a 
plain  and  pleasant  path  leading  through  the  forest  They  are  situated  in 
a  deep  and  narrow  notch  between  the  E.  slope  of  Mt.  Osceola  and  Mt 
Kancamagus  (3,600  ft  high)  on  the  E.  Fishermen  still  visit  these  waters 
in  quest  of  trout,  but  better  sport  may  be  found  on  the  larger  tributaries 
of  Mad  River.  The  path  Is  prolonged  over  the  meadow  at  the  head  of  the 
first  pond,  and  soon  reaches  the  second  pond,  which  is  somewhat  larger 
and  much  deeper. 

Jlu  FUm€  is  about  8}  M.  from  Greeley*  s,  and  may  be  visited  by  follow- 
ing the  path  to  the  ponds  for  about  2  M.,  to  a  point  where  a  guide-board 
points  the  way  into  a  trail  diverging  to  the  r.  This  ascends  the  genersl 
course  of  the  stream  to  the  N.  E.,  up  to  the  Flume.  The  water  here  flows 
down  for  many  rods  between  two  walls  of  rock  of  about  20  ft  altitude, 
but  well  detached.  One  wall  is  perpendicular,  the  other  falls  off  at  8 
slight  angle.  It  will  scarcely  pay  to  visit  this  point  unless  one  has  plenty 
of  time  at  his  disposal.  Mt.  Kancamagus  is  a  bold  wooded  ridge  which 
may  be  ascended  by  way  of  the  Flume  Brook,  but  nothing  is  to  be  paati 
by  the  journey. 

The  Noon  Peak  is  the  apparently  high  green  spur  of  Sandwich  Dome 
which  is  thrust  forward  toward  the  Waterville  glen.  It  was  so  named  by 
an  early  settler,  because  the  sun  use4  to  stand  over  it  at  mid-day.  The 
peak  is  rarely  ascended,  being  far  lower  than  the  main  ridge  of  Sandwich 
Dome.  To  the  S.  £.  of  Noon  Peak,  np  the  ravine,  is  a  bright  cascade 
which  bands  the  mountain  with  a  white  stripe  after  long  rains. 

Xt  Teonmseh  (page  325)  is  ascended  from  Greeley's,  by  a  tolerably 
difficult  (but  well-marked)  path  through  the  woods.  The  new  path  up 
Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt)  begms  2  M.  3.  of  this  house.  A  rude  trail 
leads  from  Waterville  to  Fhit-Mt  Pond  in  4-5  M.,  making  a  long  and 
arduous  ascent,  and  connecting  with  a  disused  path  to  Sandwich. 

136.  Mount  Osceola 

is  in  the  upper  part  of  Waterville,  on  the  edge  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest, 

and  is  4,400  ft.  high.    It  is  flanked  on  the  IL  by  a  bold  secondary  peak, 

orerhanging  the  Greeley  ?otvdft\  «ii^  «l\vcv^  of  picturesque  summits  trends 

oSixk  the  opposite  ^teotlon  towax^^  iYa^Ea&x.'^tvq.Ogu  *\^Ei^^^si<qR  %»&  the 
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summit  is  equal  to  that  from  Kt  Carrigain  or  Mt.  Willey  for  its  wide 
sweep  over  the  Pemigewasset  Fofbst  and  the  surrounding  peaks. 

The  path  from  Greeley's  to  the  top  of  Osceola  is  about  4^  M.  long,  and  is 
eomporatWely  nnooth  and  plain.  It  is  practicable  for  ladies,  many  of  whom  have 
enjoyed  the  view  from  the  summit.  The  track  diyerges  from  the  Greeley -Poud  trail 
Juai  beyond  the  saw-mill,  turning  to  the  1.  at  a  guide-board.  It  then  trayerses  a 
Beariy  leTel  forest-tract  for  a  considerable  distance,  crossing  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  Mad  River,  whence  the  ascent  is  yaried  by  occasional  stretches  of  level  waUdng. 
At  a  point  about  3  M.  up  is  a  spring  of  cold  water,  and  there  is  another  by  the 
side  of  the  path  within  about  ^  M.  of  the  summit.  On  the  culminating  ridge  most 
of  the  trees  have  been  burned  away,  leaving  a  bristling  thicket  of  white  stubs,  on 
the  forther  side  of  which  are  high  ledges  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a  signal-beacon 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  This  point  overlooks  the  Waterville  glen,  and  is  the 
best  station  for  a  general  view,  whose  dimensions  may  be  enlarged  by  following  the 
ridge  along  its  edge  to  the  r.  and  1.  The  view  to  the  S.  W.  is  obtained  to  best  ad- 
vantage from  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods  from  the  beacon.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says :  *'  I  regard  the  panorama  of  mountains  from  this  summit  as  the 
finest  key  to  the  mountains  which  I  know." 

**  Th€  VUw,  —  Toward  the  S.  E.  is  the  bold  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  with 
its  thre*  peaks  rising  to  nearly  equal  altitudes ;  and  on  its  side  is  the  long 
and  sinnous  white  line  of  the  Great  Slide.  At  the  foot  is  the  old  clearing 
of  Beckytown,  long  since  deserted,  and  the  dark  and  wooded  crest  of 
Whiteface  is  seen  peering  over  the  S.  slope  of  Tripyramid.  More  distant 
is  the  long  Os&ipee  Range,  with  the  farms  and  clearings  of  Tam worth  well 
advanced  on  its  slope ;  and  on  the  1.  Portland  and  the  ocean  can  be  seen, 
on  a  clear  day.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  low  Snow*s  Mt, 
are  the  white  buildings  of  Greeley*s  boarding-house,  over  which,  and  to 
the  r.  of  Ossipee,  are  the  long  levels  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  with  Monl- 
tonboroagh  and  Tuftonborough  Bays  opening  into  the  wide  and  pleasant 
fium-lands.  Long  Island  is  also  seen,  standing  blackly  in  contrast  with 
the  shining  waters;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  Copple  Crown  Mt, 
near  Wolfeborongh. 

About  S.  of  Osceola,  down  the  Mad-River  Valley,  is  the  vast  mass  of 
Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  low  green  promontory  of  Noon  Peak  thrust  to 
the  N.  and  the  white  ledges  of  the  Sachem  Peak  on  the  W.  Beyond  the 
Dome  opens  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Winnepesaukee-Merrimac  valley,  with 
Meredith,  Lake  Village,  and  other  hamlets  studded  on  the  apparent  plain, 
and  Lakes  Winnesqnam,  Waukawan,  and  numerous  ponds  glistening  in  the 
light  The  hills  of  Bristol  and  Alexandria  are  in  the  distance,  also  the 
Bridgewater  Hills  and  the  Squam  Mts.  The  high  blue  peak  more  distant  is 
Kearsarge,  to  the  r.  of  and  below  whiqh  are  the  Ragged  Mts.  The  rounded 
ridge  of  Mt  Prospect  is  1.  of  Kearsarge,  and  the  double  crest  of  Cardigan  is 
to  the  r.  of  the  Alexandria  hills.  On  the  line  toward  Prospect,  but  much 
nearer,  across  the  Mad-River  Valley,  are  the  Campton  Mts.,  among  which 
Mt  Weetamoo  is  chief.  About  S.  S.  W.  is  the  fair  and  populous  valley  of 
the  Pemigewasset,  mnning  down  by  the  contrasting;  dark  ^Q;v«fi>\:%  ^1  YV^fm- 
oath  Mt  The  dim  bloe  dot  on  the  S.  W.  'ver^  o^  WxfeYvwX-KscvV^  «a^^'s^ 
to  be  ML  jLBcutDejr,  in  Vermont.    The  p<mdeTO\&&  Tajas^  q»^  ^\,'\.^Q.Nwa&€o.\ 
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close  at  hand  In  the  S.  W.,  toward  the  Mad-Biver  Valley.  Farther  up, 
and  nearly  in  line,  one  over  the  other,  are  Mt.  Can*,  in  Warren ;  Smart*8 
Mt.,  in  Lyme  and  Dorchester;  and  Moose  Mt.,  near  Dartmouth  College, 
in  Hanover,  with  Mt  Kinneo  farther  to  the  r.  W.  by  N.  is  Moosilauke, 
massive  and  broad-based,  with  many  of  the  stately  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont 
stretching  along  the  remote  horizon.  It  is  thought  that  both  CamePs 
Hump  and  the  Killtngton  Peaks  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  — the  latter 
being  far  to  the  S.  W.  Beyond  the  nearer  hills  about  the  Hancock  Branch 
is  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  Moosilauke,  to  the  N.  of  which  is  the  high  bUck 
mass  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  about  N.  W.  Closely  adjoining  the  latter  are  the 
white  and  fire-swept  flanks  of  Mt.  Cannon,  over  the  Profile  House.  On 
the  £.  side  of  the  Franconia  Notch  the  line  begins  with  the  Big  Coolidge 
and  Potash  Mts.  and  is  prolonged  by  Mt.  Flume  to  the  pyramidal  tops  of 
Mt.  Liberty  and  Haystack.  Farther  N.  is  the  long,  thin,  and  conspicu- 
ous ridge  of  Lafayette,  with  its  two  well-defined  peaks.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  vast  and  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  East  Branch  (or  true  Merrimac 
River)  and  the  valley  of  the  Hancock  Branch.  The  Owl*s-Head  range 
rises  in  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  over  it  is  the  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Jbe  Hay- 
stack. Beyond  these,  on  the  N.,  are  the  formidable  masses  of  the  Twin- 
Mt.  system,  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and  the  unnamed  summits  acyacent 

The  New-Zealand  Notch  opens  on  the  r.  of  the  Twins,  and  through  its 
long  vista  is  seen  the  Pilot  Range,  beyond  Lancaster.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  long  and  crouching  slopes  of  Mt.  Hancock,  with  a  well-rounded 
centre;  over  whose  W.  flank  is  the  distant  Cherry  Mt.,  while  the  WiHey 
Range  is  over  its  r.  centre.  Next  comes  the  great  Presidential  Range, 
—  Jefferson,  Clay,  Adams,  and  Washington,  with  the  ravine  of  the  Mt.- 
Washington  River  sharply  defined,  and  the  long  plateau  of  Boott*s  Spur 
running  to  the  r.  Approaching  more  nearly  from  the  main  summit  are 
the  characteristic  peaks  of  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  Clinton,  and  Web- 
ster. The  stripes  on  the  latter  are  not  visible.  On  the  r.  of  this  cluster, 
and  much  nearer,  is  Mt  Carrigain,  advancing  by  three  great  terraces  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  sustained  on  the  1.  by  Hancock.  Above  these  and  appar* 
ently  continuous  with  the  Presidential  Range,  are  the  blue  forms  of  Mts. 
Moriah,  Imp,  Wild-Cat,  and  Carter.  Under  and  to  the  r.  of  Carter  are 
the  red  crests  of  Giant^s  Stairs,  Mt  Crawford,  and  Mt.  Resolution,  and 
the  darker  Mt.  Langdon.  Toward  the  N.  E.,  near  the  Maine  border,  are 
the  peaks  called  Royce,  Baldface  (with  a  white  S.  slope),  Eastman,  and 
Slope.  The  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  are  then  seen,  over  Iron  Mt, 
with  Black  Mt  to  the  1.  and  the  pasture-bordered  Thorn  Mt  (in  Jackson) 
on  the  r. 

The  prospect  now  comes  nearer,  to  the  Swifl-River  ranges,  of  which  the 

white-topped  Tremont  comes  first,  over  a  secondary  peak  of  Osceola. 

The  sharp  cone  of  Hay&tsuck  U  next  seen^  over  which  is  the  yet  sharper 

apex  of  Klarsarge,  neat  'K,  CoiiN«i«i.^.  Toa  ^ftRwsA  tA^^^  Vso^fc,  vionoto- 
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noQS,  and  dark-bued,  is  Bear  Mt.,  over  whick  is  tlie  wliite-crowned  Moat 
Mt.,  with  a  crest-line  2-  8  M.  long.  Over  tlie  S.  peak  of  Moat  is  th6  long 
blue  Mt  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  just  S.  of  the  centre.  In  the  foreground  is 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Swift  Biver,  with  the  clearings  and  houses  of  the 
Albany  Intervale.  On  the  r.  is  the  low  knoll  of  Potash  Mt.,  conspicuous 
by  Its  whiteness,  over  which  the  long  and  noble  rocky  ridge  of  Chocorua 
stretches  along  the  sky-line. 


136.   The  Monnt-TecTunseli  Sange. 

There  is  an  interesting  line  of  mountains,  5  -  6  M.  long,  N.  of  the  Mad- 
River  Valley,  and  included  In  the  townships  of  Thornton  and  Waterville. 
The  range  runs  from  S.  W.  to  K.  £.,  and  consists  of  Fisher  Mt.,  Green 
Mt.,  and  Mt.  Tecumseh,  with  Hogback  and  Spring  Mts.  to  the  N.  and 
closely  connected,  and  the  Welch  Mt.  on  the  S.,  joined  to  the  centre  of  the 
main  ridge  by  a  narrow  curving  crest-line  about  8  M.  long.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  about  the  range  are  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  peaks, 
the  cascades  and  mineral  springs,  and  the  broad  views  over  the  pictu- 
resque mountains  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  of  Waterville  and 
Sandwich.    In  1880  the  best  path  up  is  from  Waterville. 

The  route  flrom  the  S.  leads  up  Welch  Mt.  (see  page  287),  and  thence  artrand  a 
Tidge  nearW  2  M.  long,  on  which  rifies  the  rocky  pile  of  Stone  Mt.  On  the  1.  if*  a 
deep  Pemi-circnlar  ravine,  over  which  are  Fisher  Mt.  and  Green  Mt.  Bending  around 
the  E  side  of  the  latter,  a  patch  of  jungle  is  crossed,  and  the  traveller  sodn  enters 
the  dwarf  forests  on  the  slope  of  Tecumtteh. 

The  mountain  is  sometimes  ascended  from  Waterville  by  following  up  the  conrm 
of  a  brook.  This  is  by  far  the  shortest  of  the  routes  to  the  summit,  and  is  now  the 
only  one  used. 

The  best  point  for  attacking  the  range  on  the  W.  is  from  the  Elldns  ikrm,  which  is 
.  reached  by  the  road  up  the  Mill-Brook  valley,  diverging  frokn  the  main  road  E.  of 
the  Pemigiewasset,  about  i  M.  8.  of  the  Thornton  town-hou^e,  and  near  a  cemetery. 
The  road  is  very  hilly  .and  passes  near  the  Mill-Brook  Cascades  (see  page  292).  The 
Elkins  fiirm  is  about  5  M.  from  W.  Thornton  and  7  M.  from  Campton  Village,  ftt)m 
either  of  which  the  afK;entand  return  may  be  made  in  a  long  summer  day.  The 
visitor  should  drive  up  and  leave  his  carriage  at  the  jhrm  to  return  with  at  evening. 
OeOTge  mkins  is  a  quiet,  tireless,  and  trusty  young  man  who  may  usually  be  found 
at  the  fiinn,  and  is  fioniliar  with  the  a^ijacent  mountains,  over  which  he  sometimes 


guides  parties. 
Mt.  Tecun 


Tecumseh  may  be  reached  from  the  Elkins  Jbrm  by  either  of  three  routes :  — 
(a)  over  Fisher  and  Green  Mts ;  (b)  up  the  ravine  to  the  mineral  springs,  and  thence 
over  Spring  Mt. ;  (c)  to  the  head  of  the  ravine  and  directly  up  the  slope  of  Tecum- 
seh. The  first  and  last  ways  were  wed  by  the  Editor,  and  the  second  was  recon- 
noitred. He  recommends  that  the  ascent  be  made  by  Spring  Mt.,  and  the  descent 
by  Green  and  Fisher  Mts.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  Tecumseh  is  known  to  a 
few  pe<^  by  the  name  of  Kingsley's  Peak,  a  title  which  was  recently  conferred  in 
honor  of  himself  by  a  gentleman  who  imagined  that  he  was  its  discoverer.) 

The  Fislier-Ht.  route  is  entered  directly  from  the  Elkins  fiirm  by  crossicf^  loi\% 
npland  pwtores  and  traversing  a  belt  of  tangled  famtX.,   Ttsxa.  V\i«6  Vn>v'ev«\.  ^\.va»>a 
the  bare  white  kdges  Ot Fisher  Mi.,  whose  snmmU  \» Tcac\vcei  ^t^«  wi\tfssa'*«>>sw»xxv- 
kmebuabaing.    PJsMant  views  «ra  opened  In  the  ^.an^^.)«xv\Vs^  «^^va!^v.>& 
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the  white  crest  of  Tecnmiieh.  AshOTtdeeoantaadeiiotherelMiiberleadto*  aeoood 
summit,  whence  the  Hogback  is  seen  on  the  L  *  a  maasire  pile  of  wUte  rocks  fringed 
with  trees.  An  hour's  walk  along  the  ridge  conducts  to  Green  JIfi.,  a  tall  and  nym* 
metrical  peak  whence  the  view  lociudes  Moosilanke  and  the  Pou^ewaaset  YalJej  oa 
the  W.,  AVinnepeeaukee  and  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  S.,  orer  the  Mad-River  Val- 
ley, and  the  chief  Franconia  peaks  on  the  N.  Welch  Mt.  is  seen  on  the  S.  W.  below, 
and  is  joined  to  Oreen  Mt.  by  a  curving  ridge  about  8  M.  lon|;,  clear  on  the  crast 
and  easy  to  be  traversed-  The  climber  can  now  inspect  the  main  peak  of  the  range, 
and  mark  out  Us  route  for  the  ascent.  On  the  W.  slope  of  Oreen  Mt.  are  vast  beds 
of  rocky  debris,  among  which  brilliant  quarts  crystals  may  be  found.  Their  colors 
are  white,  red,  yellow,  and  smoky.  The  visitor  would  do  well  to  carry  a  hammer 
and  chisel,  in  order  to  detach  s(Mne  of  these  beautiful  crystals  from  the  rocks. 

The  route  from  Oreen  Mt.  leads  for  a  considerable  distance  over  beds  of  broken 
rocks,  then  heads  around  a  fore8t>ftlled  ravine,  and  ascends  the  flank  of  the  main 
peak.  After  moving  up  a  ledgy  incline,  the  tourist  enters  a  forest,  which  must  be 
followe<l  along  the  very  crest  of  the  flank,  slowly  rising  through  a  pierplexing  jungle 
of  low  evergreens  and  &llen  timber.  In  some  places  the  eanest  way  to  advance  is 
on  hands  and  knees,  so  dense  and  spiky  is  the  upper  growth.  In  11  hrs.  from  Oreeo 
Mt.  the  foot  of  the  peak  is  reached,  and  15  minutes  (^  waiy  clambering  places  ttie 
tourist  on  the  crest  of  the  sharp  pyramid  of  white  rocks,  alongside  the  beacon  (tf 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

A  pleasant  forest-path,  occupying  the  remains  of  the  washed-out  road  to  the 
spring-house,  leads  up  the  ravine  of  Mill  Brook  to  the  mineral  springs,  which  are 
2  M.  above  the  Elkins  farm.  The  lower  spring  is  near  the  spring-house,  and  con- 
tains a  perceptible  amount  of  iron  and  sulphur.  It  has  been  uswl  to  advantage  in 
cases  of  cutaneous  diseases.  The  upper  spring  is  several  rods  farther  up  the  stream 
(on  the  same  side),  and  contains  iron  in  large  amount,  insomuch  that  the  bed  of  the 
outflowing  rill  is  stained  of  a  bright  yellowish-red  color.  On  the  1.  are  the  sharp 
slopes  of  Mt.  Avalanche,  which  are  striped  from  summit  to  base  with  the  white  tracks 
of  slides.  Behind  and  above  the  spring-house  the  visitor  enters  upon  the  ascent  of 
Spring  3f(. ,  one  of  the  lower  summito  of  the  range.  After  nearly  an  hcrar  <^  arduous 
toil  the  sununit  is  reached,  with  the  creste  of  Oreen  Mt.  and  Tecomaeh  in  advance, 
on  the  r.  and  1.  Spring  Mt.  is  capped  by  a  remarkable  ledge,  whoee  sides  are  cat 
with  masonic  precision ;  and  on  the  N.  E.  is  a  long  and  beautifhl  cascade  and  clear 
fall,  where  a  little  rill  plunges  down  the  sharp  slope.  The  tourist  now  deecends  a 
short  distance,  and  then  enters  the  shaggy  foreste  on  the  flank  <^  Teeumaeh,  oob> 
ducting  to  the  white  pyramid  of  rock  on  which  the  signal  stands. 

The  third  route  of  ascent  from  the  W.  is  by  way  of  the  Mill-Brook  ravine,  but  it 
cannot  be  recommended.  Beyond  the  spring-house,  2  M  from  the  lUkins  Arm,  the 
general  course  of  the  brook  is  followed  for  l]^-2  M.  tiirough  a  pathkas  jungle. 
The  easier  route  is  on  the  Mt.-Avalanche  side,  where  many  clear  spaces  have  beea 
made  by  the  slides.  From  the  head  of  the  ravine  the  ascent  is  commenced  directly 
up  the  steep  slope  of  the  main  peak  and  through  a  dense  forest,  where  the  way  vaj 
easily  be  lost.  The  worst  feature  of  this  climb  in  the  insecurity  of  the  ground,  since 
at  every  few  steps  the  foot  plunges  through  masses  of  leaves  and  light  soil  into  deep 
crevices  among  the  rocks  and  roota  Bruises  are  inevitable,  and  a  t^mdned  M*fcfc>  is 
among  the  possibilities. 

Mount  Teoumseh  is  over  4,000  ft  high,  and  lies  close  to  Osceola,  on  the 
S.  W.,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  tangled  ravine.  Its  summit 
is  composed  of  a  steep  and  lofty  pile  of  white  rocks,  inaccessible  on  two 
sides,  rising  to  a  pronounced  peak,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  natural  architecture  in  the  mountain-region. 

*  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  W.  across  the  great  trough  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Valley,  12  M.  distant,  is  the  long  and  lofty  ridge  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  flanked 
on  the  r.  by  the  ledgy  sides  of  Mt.  Cannon,  and  with  Mt  Pemigewasset 
in  the  foreground.  Black  Mt.  is  nearer,  towards  the  Potash  and  Coolidge 
Mts,  The  eye  then  rests  on  the  Franconia  Mts.,  about  N.  N.  W.,  standing 
with  the  end  of  their  \Vne  to^roi^  T^umwScv.  Ta&^ga^ww  ^oalcs  of  name, 
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Lincoln,  and  Liberty  are  thus  somewhat  indistinct,  but  the  sharp,  thin 
crest  of  Lafayette  towers  over  their  line  in  satisfactory  majesty,  with  the 
pyramidal  point  of  the  Haystack  on  the  r.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
high  hummocks  on  the  ridge  N.  W.  of  Osceola,  hiding  part  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Forest.  Nearly  N.  is  the  massive  ridge  which  includes  Mts.  Bond, 
Guyot,  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  on  whose  r.  are  the  distant  blue  lines  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  with  Mt.  Starr  King  in  advance. 

The  lofty  peak  of  Osceola  is  2  -  3  M.  from  Tecumseh,  nearly  N.  E.,  and 
beyond  it  are  the  ponderous  mountains  of  Hancock  and  Carrigain,  the 
former  on  the  1.,  the  latter  rising  in  long  step-like  terraces.  Over  the 
flank  of  Hancock  are  Mts.  Field  and  Willey,  at  the  White-Mt.  Notch;  and 
to  the  r.  of  these  rise  the  loftier  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range,  the 
southwestern  peaks  being  seen  along  the  line  of  their  axis.  Mt.  Washing- 
ton can  usually  be  recognized  by  its  being  capped  with  clouds,  and  on  its  1. 
are  the  lower  humps  of  Mt.  Clay  and  the  sharp  crest  of  Jefferson.  Osceola 
hides  the  Crawford  and  Carter  groups,  and  on  the  r.  Iron  Mt.  and  Double- 
Head  appear,  far  out  beyond  the  southward  valley,  with  Baldface  farther 
still.  More  to  the  r.,  about  E.  N.  E.,  is  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kiarsarge, 
with  a  house  on  top,  on  whose  r.  are  the  ridges  and  crests  S.  of  the  Saco, 
in  Bartlett.  The  red  ledges  of  Moat  Mt.  are  near  Kiarsarge,  with  two  well- 
marked  peaks  on  a  long  ridge,  Bear  Mt.  being  nearer  at  hand.  The 
summits  in  this  direction  are  seen  over  Mt.  Kancamagus,  which  is  opposite 
and  near  to  Osceola,  and  has  no  definite  peak  on  its  wooded  top. 

Due  E.,  6-8  M.  distant,  is  Tripyramid,  showing  its  four  crests,  and 
easily  distinguished  by  the  great  white  slide  on  its  fiank.  On  the  r.  and 
beyond  is  the  stately  and  imposing  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  flanked  by 
rocky  ridges  and  rising  over  the  more  lowly  Paugus.  Nearer,  to  the  r.  of 
Tripyramid,  and  within  10  M.,  are  the  high  tops  of  Passaconaway  and 
tVhiteface;  and  the  white  houses  in  the  Waterville  glen  are  distinctly 
seen  below.  Beyond  Whiteface,  over  Flat  Mt,  glimpses  are  gained  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.  and  the  farming-lands  of  the  lake-towns,  with  a  small  section 
of  Lake  Winnepesankee.  The  prospect  is  now  limited  by  the  immense 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  within  4-5  M.  across  the  Mad-River  Vallej', 
with  the  Noon  Peak  near  its  centre,  and  the  Sachem  Peak  lifting  its  weird 
white  head  on  the  r.  Far  beyond  is  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Belknap,  in 
the  lake-country.  To  the  r.  of  the  Dome  are  the  Campton  Mts.,  with  the 
bare  ledges  of  Mt  Weetamoo  conspicuous,  beyond  which  is  the  flat  top 
of  Prospect,  near  Plymouth.  Kearsai^e  is  about  S.  S.  W.,  across  the 
lower  Pemigewasset  Valley,  over  the  Bridgewater  Hills;  and  farther  to 
the  r.  are  the  bold  swells  of  Mt.  Cardigan.  Over  the  township  of  Thorn- 
ton and  Mt.  Stinson  is  the  blue  peak  of  Ascutney,  far  away  in  Vermont, 
nearly  S.  W.  About  W.  are  Mts.  Kinneo  and  Carr,  across  the  Pewv^j^gt^ 
wasset  Valley,  the  former  being  in  the  foTegcown^  «XwwiX.  \^  '^^  ^>s}v«5&.\ 
and  a  UWa  to  the  N.  is  the  high  plateau  ot  ^oo&VVvsiV^^TDKesJi^^^^  ^ 
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hoase.  The  Bloe  Kidge  is  in  front  of  and  below  Mooeilanke,  and  extends 
to  the  r.  until  it  overlaps  Mt.  Kinsman.  In  the  remote  W.  the  Green  Mts. 
of  Vermont  are  seen,  stretching  along  the  horizon  for  many  leagues,  the 
peaks  of  CamePs  Hump  and  Mansfield  being  the  most  conspicnoos  in 
thehr  line. 

137.  Tripyramid  and  the  Great  Slide. 

*  The  Oreat  Slide  on  Tripyramid  is  considered  by  many  visitors  the 
most  remarkable  object  among  the  curiosities  of  WaterviUe.  It  coim- 
mences  about  2  M.  from  Greeley's,  at  the  ancient  clearing  known  as 
Becky town^  and  is  reached  by  taking  the  path  to  the  Cascades  and  diverg- 
ing to  the  1.  at  the  forks  (about  1|  M.  from  the  house).  Beckytown  is  280 
ft  above  Greeley's,  and  from  this  point  the  Slide  may  be  ascended  for  2 
M.,  gaining  a  farther  altitude  of  1,015  ft.  This  section  of  the  devastated 
valley  is  followed  by  a  small  stream,  and  the  fringes  are  encumbered  with 
the  high-piled  remnants  of  the  ruined  forests.  It  is  here  over  1,000  ft. 
wide,  where  the  debris  spread  over  the  meadows,  and  it  decreases  in  the 
ascent  to  125  -  300  feet  wide.  The  upper  half-mile  narrows  gradually  from 
640  to  30  ft.,  and  has  an  angle  of  about  84*'. 

At  2  M.  above  the  foot,  the  Slide  tarns  at  right  angles  with  the  brook,  ccKniog 
down  dipectly  off  the  sharp  slope  of  Tripyramid,  very  broad,  heaped  with  bare  white 
Toctis  and  their  disint^rated  fragments,  and  breaking  down  to  the  bed-rock  in  fre- 
quent places.  This  section  is  about  ^  M.  long,  and  rises  1,100  ft,  giving  for  the 
whole  Slide  a  length  of  2^  M.,  and  an  altitude,  from  base  to  top,  of  2,115  ft.  The 
brook  section  is  comparatively  easy  of  ascent,  but  the  upper  half-mile  is  so  extreme* 
]y  steep  as  to  enforce  slow  advance  on  the  part  of  the  climber,  whose  footing,  more- 
over, is  often  very  insecure.  Beautifhl  views  of  Lake  Wlnnepenukee  and  the  monn- 
tains  to  the  S.  and  W.  are  afforded  in  retrospect.  The  great  natniai  convnMoa 
which  caused  this  catastrophe  took  place  during  the  remarkable  rains  of  the  year 
1869,  but  was  unattended  with  any  loss  of  life  or  property.  The  Slide  contains  raaoy 
points  of  interest  to  geologists  and  other  scientific  men.  The  rocks  on  tbe  loner 
half  are  labradorite  and  ossipyte,  and  the  white  boulders  above  are  gnmitie. 

Tripyramid  is  usually  ascended  by  way  of  the  Slide,  its  S.  peak  being 
but  200  (t.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  landslip.  None  of  the  other  peaks 
are  visited,  and  the  tourist  finds  his  way  from  the  Slide  to  the  S.  peak  by 
a  straggling  line  of  blazed  trees  leading  off  to  the  r.  oblique  from^the  head 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  about  4^  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  the  march  will  require 
6-6  hrs.  There  is  no  view  from  the  peak  itself,  except  for  such  as  may 
be  pleased  to  clamber  up  a  tree  and  hold  on.  The  other  peaks  of  Tri* 
pyramid  are  also  densely  wooded  with  tangled  and  bristling  evergreens. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  S.  peak  is  a  projecting  ledge  which  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  lake-valleys. 

•  The  View.  —  The  first  prominent  object  on  the  1.  is  the  high  and 
densely  wooded  bluff"  of  Passaconaway,  towering  beyond  two  deep  ra- 
vines fnd  an  intervening  ridge.    On  its  1.  is  the  sharp  and  ragged  crest- 
i/ce  of  Choconia,  to  the  \.  of  and  far  beyond  which  is  the  blue  ridge  of  Mt 
Pleasant,  in  Denmark,    lileai  YVsaawiX.  Vs  ^^  ^s3^««t  \sjRfe  <sC  Mt.  Tom, 
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near  Fryeburg,  with  a  section  of  the  Saco  Valley;  and  Sebago  Lake 
glitters  on  the  r.  On  the  right  of  Paasaconaway,  and  about  2  M.  distant* 
in  an  air-line,  are  the  dark  forests  which  clothe  the  N.  W.  slopes  of  White- 
face;  and  through  the  opening  between  Passaconaway  and  Whiteface, 
the  high  blue  hills  of  Madison  and  Eaton  stand  out  with  good  effect.  Just 
to  the  1.  is  the  Green  Mt.  of  Effingham,  beyond  Ossipee  Lake. 

On  the  r.  of  Whiteface  the  long  and  picturesque  Ossipee  Range  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  across  the  apparently  rich  meadows  of  Sandwich.  The 
Bearcamp  Pond  is  in  line  with  the  ridge,  and  below.  On  the  S.  is  the 
broad  and  highly  diversified  surfkce  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  with  Moul- 
tonborough  Neck  projecting  out  towards  Long  Island  and  the  level  plains 
of  Tuflonborough.  On  the  farther  shore  are  the  double  peaks  of  Mt  Bel- 
knap, to  whose  1.  is  a  flotilla  of  islets  running  down  toward  the  knoll  of 
Rattlesnake  Island.  Nearer  at  hand  is  Red  Hill,  hiding  Centre  Harbor 
with  its  double  ridge ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt.  Israel.  Over  the  r.  flank 
of  Red  Hill  is  the  rairror-Ilke  flash  of  Lake  Winnesquam,  and  the  hill  itself 
is  girded  by  a  belt  of  farms.  To  the  S.  W.  is  another  high  ridge,  over 
whose  sloping  saddle  is  a  glimpse  of  Squam  Lake.  More  to  the  W.  and  in 
the  foreground  is  the  low  plateau  of  Flat  Mt.,  flanked  by  deep  ravines. 
Farther  away  on  the  horizon  is  the  noble  peak  of  Kearsarge,  over  the. 
Ragged  Mts. 

The  great  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  close  at  hand  in  the  W.,  on  whose 
r.  flank  is  the  Sachem  Peak.  On  the  r.  and  over  the  Sachem  Peak  is  Jihe 
high-notched  and  desolate  Mt.  Cardigan.  Pljrmouth  Mt.  and  Mt.  Prospect 
are  down  the  Mad-River  Valley,  on  whose  r.  side  is  the  white-stripe4 
Welch  Mt.,  running  into  the  Fisher-Mt.  ridge.  Smart's  Mt.  is  in  the  dis- 
tant W.,  and  Mt.  Carr  is  farther  to  the  r.  Over  Fisher  Mt.  is  the  remote 
blue  disk  of  Mt.  Cuba,  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  views  which  may  be  obtaned  from  the  branches  of  some  of  the 
trees  on  the  S.  or  central  peaks  of  Tripyramid  include  also  the  Franconia 
and  Twin-Mt.  ranges,  Carrigain  and  Hancock,  the  Presidential  Range, 
and  the  ridges  of  Bartlett  and  Jackson.  The  central  peak  is  the  highest  in 
the  series,  and  is  but  ^  M.  from  the  Slide.  It  should  be  cleared,  an  opera- 
tion which  would  cost  but  little  trouble,  since  it  is  remarkably  pointed; 
and  a  path  should  be  made  to  it  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  excur- 
sion from  Greeley's  to  Tripyramid  and  back  will  occup^r  a  long  and  work- 
ftx\  day.  In  August,  1875,  the  Editor,  with  the  party  engaged  in  the 
Gttide-Book  survey,  crossed  from  Greeley's  to  Sandwich  in  two  days, 
passing  over  the  crests  of  Tripyramid  and  Whiteface,  and  traversing  the 
intervening  ravines.  As  ascertained  by  barometric  observations,  the 
second  ravine  between  the  two  summits  is  1,800  ft.  below  Tripyramid,  and 
the  ridge  beyond  may  be  followed  in  its  bend  to  the  S.  aud  ¥1.  \^^^^^  >^^ 
cone  of  Whltefiuse  is  encountered,  825  ft.  beVo^  V\ie  «>\x\nvi\\\» 
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138.  Sandwich  Dome. 

This  immense  mountain  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the  towns  of  Sandwich 
and  Waterville,  and  is  separated  from  the  Campton  Range  by  the  Sand- 
wich Notch,  and  from  Whiieface  by  the  low  plateau  of  Flat  Mt.  It  is 
4,000  ft.  high.  It  is  flanked  by  the  subordinate  ridge  of  the  Noon  Peak  on 
the  N.  and  by  the  sharp  white  spires  of  the  Acteon  Range  on  the  N.  W.  The 
long  upper  ridges  are  bare  of  trees  and  swell  into  minor  peaks,  separated 
by  thickets  and  stony  levels.  On  account  of  the  relation  of  Sandwich 
Dome  to  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.  and  the  lake-country,  it  conunands 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  fascinating  panoramas  in  New  England. 

This  moantain  is  known  to  most  of  the  country  people  in  the  acyaoent  towns  u 
Slack  Mountain.  But  this  name  has  been  applied  to  so  many  summits  ia  New 
Hampshire  that  it  has  lost  all  value  as  a  distinctive  appellation.  ReoognUng  this 
fiu:t,  Prof.  Quyot  bestowed  upon  this  Black  Mt.  the  name  of  Sandwich  Damty 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  State  Geological  Survey  and  is  gratefully  adopted 
here.  From  the  lake-towns  it  presentg  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  dome,  and  the 
prefix  of  "  Sandwich  "  Is  given  because  it  is  the  chief  and  most  conspicuous  peak  in 
that  town  ;  while  Waterville,  in  which  half  of  it  lies,  has  several  higher  summits. 

The  old  bridle-path  from  Sandwich  has  been  neglected  of  late  years,  and  is  partty 
overgrown.    It  was  at  one  time  an  easy  and  &vorite  route. 

The  path  to  the  summit  of  Sandwich  Dome  leaves  the  Waterville  road  at  the 
DoUoff  farm,  which  Is  beyond  the  Mad-River  bridge,  about  5^  M.  ftom  Campttm 
Village  and  6^  M.  fh>m  Greeley's.  It  is  over  3  M.  long,  and  requires  2^- 8(  hn. 
of  active  climbmg.  Much  labor  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  path  in  past 
years,  but  it  has  recently  been  neglected,  and  now  requires  a  thorough  overhauling. 
A  little  judicious  labor  would  go  far  towards  making  out  of  this  blind  trail  a  corn* 
paratively  easy  way  of  access  to  one  of  the  noblest  view-points  in  New  England. 
Guide-boards  should  mark  out  the  way  from  DoUoff's  to  the  ruined  bridge,  and 
should  show  where  the  path  is  resumed  after  crossing  the  stream  in  many  places  ftr 
up  in  the  ravine.  But  the  most  important  improvement  would  be  to  dear  a  path 
through  the  dense  growth  of  stunted  spruce  and  fir-trees  surrounding  the  final  peak 
—  a  dense  thicket,  which  is  quite  impassable  for  ladies  and  nearly  so  for  gentlemen. 

Passing  up  the  road  from  DolloflTs  to  and  through  the  gate  on  the  r.  a  ftw  nxto 
distant,  a  field-road  is  entered  and  followed  toward  the  woods.  Beyond  a  second 
gate  the  road  grows  more  vague,  and  the  traveller  soon  reaches  a  brook  on  the  r., 
coming  out  of  the  woods.  Without  crossing,  he  should  ke«'p  up  along  a  path  near 
the  water  until  he  reaches  a  dilapidated  log-bridge,  about  1  M.  from  DoUofTs.  On 
crossing  this,  the  mountain-path  is  entered  on  the  I.,  and  thenceforwaxd  aseendi 
through  the  woods  for  a  great  distance,  being  well  defined  and  comfortable,  save  fcr 
its  upwardness.  Glimpses  of  the  lofty  white  cliffs  of  the  Acteon  Range  are  gained  on 
the  I.,  across  a  wide  ravine,  but  the  main  peaks  are  hidden  by  the  trees  in  advance. 
As  the  head  of  the  ravine  is  approached,  the  path  crosses  the  brook  several  times, 
and  the  climber  must  be  careful  or  he  will  be  unable  to  find  it  on  the  other  ddSi 
The  last  }  M.  is  very  steep,  and  leads  over  &llen  fhigments  of  rock  and  loose  stones, 
debris  and  sharp  bluflS.  If  the  path  can  be  followed  it  will  be  of  material  aid,  sinoe  this 
narrow  track  has  been  cleared  of  rolling  stones  and  angular  rocks.  This  part  (^  the 
route  is  above  the  woods,  and  commands  broad  retrospective  views.  At  last  it  ap* 
proaches  a  sharp  white  peak,  and  ten  to  one  the  unwarned  traveller  would  strike 
directly  thitherward  as  for  the  ultimate  crest.  The  actual  summit  is  to  the  N.  B., 
and  is  much  higher  than  the  white  peak,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  fbmd- 
dable  thicket  of  dwarf  evergreens,  through  which  no  adequate  path  can  be  ibund. 
Visitors  sometimes  remain  on  the  lower  peak,  weary  with  thrir  long  march  and 
daunted  by  the  jungle  ahead ;  but  they  should  call  out  their  reserve  of  nerve* 
strength  for  a  final  pull  of  15  minutes  up  through  the  spruces,  and  then  berawanied 
richly.  The  crest  overlooXs  aV\  tY\e  trees ^  and  on  its  highest  ledge  is  the  beacon 
which  marks  it  as  a  i^tatVou  ot  t\\e  VI .  ^.  ^owsI^mt-h*^  ,  ^^^-oi  \\vU  point  the  massive 
proportions  of  Sandwich  Douve  majXsft  %\.\x^«dL,--^\^Vsi^^\sJ*fc^^^R^»A.%»fth«m 
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Penk  flanking  it  on  the  W..  the  long  ridge  on  the  N.,  which  rises  into  a  pointed 
nubble  on  the  W.  and  to  Noon  Peak  on  the  r.,  and  a  high  wooded  ridge  on  the  S. 
£.  toward  Upper  Sandwich. 

Professor  Huntington  and  the  Editor  ascended  Sandwich  Dome  from  DolIofTs,  and 
went  down  on  the  S.  side,  takinga  compass-line  across  the  great  rapine  to  Mt.  Israel. 
The  woods  were  not  difficult  to  traverse,  though  there  were  several  belts  tS  burnt 
ground,  and  after  over  two  hours  of  rapid  descent  they  reached  a  remote  fimn 
whence  a  path  led  out  around  Yotang  Mt.  to  the  Ouinea-Hill  road  and  Sandwich 
Centre.  The  descent  on  this  side  cannot  be  recommended,  as  a  slight  error  )sk  calcu- 
lation would  necessitate  a  very  long  march  through  trackless  forests. 

»  •  The  View.  —  The  brilliant  white  spire  of  Mt.  Chocorua  is  a  little  N. 
of  E.,  and  is  flanked  by  its  high  N.  peaks.  Beyond  and  partly  hidden  by 
Chocorua  is  the  long  and  nniform  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  summit- 
hotel,  and  somewhat  nearer  are  two  or  three  of  the  Madison  and  Conway  ^ 
ponds.  A  little  to  the  r.,  but  many  leagues  away,  are  the  Frost  and 
Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  of  Brownfield,  beyond  the  hills  of  Madison  and  Eaton. 
Due  E.,  over  40  M.  distant,  the  waters  of  Sebago  Lake  may  be  seen  on  a 
very  clear  day,  and  Silver  Lake  (with  Madison  village  on  its  N.  shore)  is  in 
nearly  the  same  line,  though  not  half  so  far  away.  Over  Great-Hill  Pond, 
which  is  to  the  r.  of  and  nearer  than  Chocorua,  is  the  spire  of  Tamworth, , 
beyond  which  are  Gline  Mt.  and  the  more  remote  highlands  of  Baldwin 
and  Cornish,  with  Mt.  Prospect  in  Freedom  to  the  r.  To  the  r.  of  White 
Pond  is  S.  Tamworth  village,  near  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  part  of  Ossipee 
Lake  beyond  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  on  the  sky-line,  on  whose  L 
is  the  city  of  Portland,  at  the  seaside.  The  S.  £.  is  occupied  by  the  Ossipee 
Bange,  with  the  pastured  flanks  of  the  Whittier  Peak  to  the  1.  of  and  be- 
yond the  islandless  Bearcamp  Pond,  over  which  is  the  sky-attaining  Mel- 
Tin  Peak,  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  range.  The  view  next  includes  the  ham- 
lets to  the  S.,  Centre  Sandwich  near  by  and  to  the  1.  of  Mt.  Israel,  with 
the  island- studded  Red-Hill  Pond  on  the  1.,  beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  is 
Sandwich  Comer,  with  Moultonborough  still  farther  off. 

Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  about  S.  S.  £.,  and  forms  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  element  of  the  view  from  the  Dome.  Moultonborough  Neck  pro- 
jects its  thousands  of  well-tilled  acres  between  Moultonborough  Bay  and 
the  Centre-Harbor  bay,  and  Long  Island  is  nearly  joined  to  its  end.  Nu- 
merous islands  are  seen  in  the  bay,  and  on  its  £.  shore  is  Melvin  Village, 
over  which  is  the  hamlet  of  Mackerel  Comer,  on  the  highlands;  and  still 
farther  out  on  this  line,  over  Smithes  Pond  (at  Wolfeborough),  is  the  8300- 
metrical  peak  of  Copple  Crown,  flanked  on  the  1.  by  the  low  cliff  of  Tumble 
Down  Dick.  Under  Ck)pple  Crown  is  Tuftonborough  Neck,  and  on  its  r. 
are  the  high  hills  of  E.  Alton,  over  which  the  ocean  off  Portsmouth  may 
be  seen  on  very  clear  days.  Over  Long  Island  is  the  ridgy  Rattlesnake 
Island,  before  the  entrance  to  Alton  Bay,  with  the  Alton  hills  near  the 
shore.  More  to  the  N.  W.  is  Diamond  Island,  and  a  picturesque  arcKl^V- 
ago  is  seen  farther  up  the  lake.  Across  the  deep  ^qcA«^  twvcv^  ^xi  ^^  ^« 
a  the  Dome  Ib  ML  Itnel^  aboat  i  M,  dtelaat^awt  ^\si<i\i\»^^^a^>iA^'«* 
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and  shapeless  mass  of  Red  HiU,  aboye  whose  central  depression  are  the 
sister  peaks  of  Mt  Belknap,  with  Mt.  Retreat  on  the  L  To  the  r.  of  Bel- 
knap is  Long  Bay,  running  to  the  S.  of  Round  Bay,  and  with  Lake  Winne- 
squam  on  the  r.,  at  whose  foot  is  the  large  village  of  Laconia.  The  North- 
west Bay  of  Winnepesaukee  is  nearer,  with  a  part  of  Meredith  Village,  on 
whose  r.  is  Waukawan  Lake. 

Squam  Lake  is  on  the  S.  and  all  its  regalia  of  islands  is  seen,  with  long 
curving  promontories  and  deeply  recessed  bays.  Far  away  over  its  tran* 
quil  waters,  and  over  the  r.  of  Waukawan  Lake,  are  the  twin  Uncanoonoc 
peaks,  near  Manchester;  while  equally  distant,  over  the  r.  of  the  long 
i:«land  in  Squam,  is  Joe-English  Hill,  in  New  Boston.  Over  the  r.  part  of 
Squam  is  White-Oak  Pond,  with  an  apparent  island,  over  whose  middle 
and  very  far  away  are  the  mountains  in  Temple  and  Wilton^  and  still  mors 
remote,  over  a  depression  in  these  ridges,  is  the  crest  of  Mt  Wachuset,  in 
Massachusetts.  The  high  hills  of  Sanbomton  and  New  Hampton  are 
nearer,  and  stand  in  confused  array.  At  the  r.  end  of  Squam  is  a  small 
portion  of  Little  Squam  Lake,  and  between  the  Dome  and  these  waters  an 
the  low  and  wooded  ridges  of  the  Squam  Range,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
Morgan  Mt.  Far  down  on  the  horiaon,  over  the  S.  end  of  this  range,  is  the 
flattened  dome  of  Monadnock,  on  whose  I.,  and  almost  equally  distant,  is 
Crotched  Mt.,  in  Francestown.  A  trifle  to  the  r.  of  Monadnock,  but  much 
nearer,  is  Mt.  Kearsarge,  with  a  level  ridge  running  from  the  L  to  a  sharp 
pyramidal  peak.  In  front  and  to  the  r.  are  the  Ragged  Mts.,  with  the  high 
hills  of  Warner  on  their  1.,  far  beyond  Ashland  village;  and  over  their  r. 
is  LovewelPs  Mt.,  iu  Washington,  touching  the  sky-luie.  Near  at  hand, 
and  more  to  the  r.,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  directly  over  which  it 
the  long  ridge  of  Sunapee  Mt.,  clear-cut  against  the  sky.  The  dark  fop- 
eats  of  Plymouth  Mt.,  just  across  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  are  in  like 
manner  overlooked  by  Wnntastiquet  Mt.,  which  is  opposite  Bellows  FalliL 
The  ledgy  and  level  top  of  Mt.  Weetamoo  is  seen  below,  on  the  S.  W., 
with  the  white  houses  of  Plymouth  on  the  1.  and  Campton  on  the  r. ;  and 
just  to  the  r.,  due  S.  W.,  are  the  three  graceful  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 
Far  beyond  Cardigan,  and  below  the  serried  ridges  of  the  hill-country  of 
Southern  Vermont,  it  is  thought  that  the  Massachusetts  peak  of  Greyk>ck 
may  be  seen.  On  the  r.  flank  of  Cardigan  falls  the  ridge  of  Croydon  Mt., 
which  is  crested  with  white  ledges. 

Ascutney  lifts  its  stately  blue  peak  on  the  r.  of  Croydon,  and  beyond  it 
are  the  billowy  Vermont  hills;  while  far  down  on  the  horizon  Mt.  Eqninox 
lifts  its  sharp  point  on  the  1.  of  Ascutney  and  ML  iEolus  shows  a  rounded 
crest  on  the  r.  The  last  two  mountains  are  near  the  Battwikill  River, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson.  The  view  next  eztenda  aoroaa  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  ani  up  the  course  of  Baker*s  River,  the  first  notable 
peak  being  Mt.  Stlnson,  m  Rumney.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  the  long  and  low 
iloose  Mt.,  near  DaxUnoutk  CQS\&tSb^  weA  qol  >^^  \«  we&  \«csifite  canges  in 
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Vermoiit.  A  Tittle  more  distant  -and  on  the  r.  of  Stinson,  is  Smart^s  Mt., 
marked  by  a  high  round  black  swell  with  equal  slopes.  To  the  r.  and 
very  far  away  is  the  blue  lance-point  of  Killington  Peak,  flanked  by  others 
of  the  mountains  near  Rutland.  Just  to  the  r.  of  Smart's  Mt,  due  W. 
across  the  valley,  is  the  Mt.-Garr  Range,  a  long  and  shapeless  wooded  ridge 
reaching  the  sky,  flanked  by  Mt.  Kinneo  and  the  rounded  head  of  Mt. 
Cushmau.  Toward  the  r.  is  Ellsworth  Pond,  over  which  is  the  great 
mountain  in  Ellsworth  township.  In  the  foreground  is  the  long  valley  of 
Mad  River,  running  down  to  Campton  Village  and  apparently  prolonged  to 
Mt.  Stinson.  By  standing  on  the  heap  of  stones  at  the  beacon  tiie  blanched 
clifEs  of  the  Sachem  Peak  may  be  seen  below,  over  which  are  the  rock- 
banded  sides  of  Welch  Mt.,  with  a  long  purplish  perpendicular  stripe. 
Still  beyond  are  the  cliffs  on  Fisher  Mt.,  and  farther  up  is  Mt  Waterno- 
mee,  on  whose  r.  is  the  imposing  plateau  of  Mooeilauke,  high  uplifted  over 
all.  Toward  the  N.  W.  and  close  at  hand  below  is  the  semi-detached  ridge 
of  Sandwich  Dome  from  which  the  so-called  Jennings  Peak  rises  on  the  1. 
|md  the  Noon  Peak  on  the  r.  Over  the  former  is  Green  Mt.,  whence  long 
ascending  ridges  mount  up  on  the  r.  to  the  white  rocks  which  form  the 
crest  of  Tecumseh. 

Over  the  ridge  which  runs  to  the  r.  from  Moosilauke  is  the  slender  peak 
of  Black  Mt.  in  Benton,  far  beyond  which  is  the  Vermont  summit  of 
earners  Hump,  with  its  pointed  top  falling  off  suddenly  to  the  r.  It  is 
believed  that  Mt  Mansfield  may  also  be  seen,  a  short  distance  to  the  r.  of 
CamePs  Hump.  On  the  1.  of  Tecumseh,  several  miles  away  up  the  Pem- 
igewasset  Valley,  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  with  an  acute  point  on  the  r. ;  and  on 
the  r.  of  Tecumseh,  beyond  the  Black  Mt.  of  Thornton  Gore,  are  the 
light-colored  ledges  on  Mt.  Cannon,  near  the  Profile  House.  Over  the 
great  ridges  S.  of  the  Hancock  Branch  is  the  wonderfully  sharp  spire  of 
Mt  Liberty,  with  Mt.  Flume  on  the  r.  and  nearer.  Haystack  is  keenly 
marked  against  the  sky;  and  the  thin  serrated  crest-line  of  Lafayette 
rises  beyond,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Franconia  Range.  In  the  foreground, 
over  Noon  Peak,  are  the  houses  and  clearings  about  Greeley's,  in  Water- 
vllle,  above  which  towers  the  immense  mountain  of  Osceola,  with  ledgy 
aides,  a  slide  near  the  r.  centre,  and  a  bold  peak  on  the  r.  Between  two 
of  its  swelling  crests  is  seen  a  point  of  the  Twin-Mt.  Range ;  and  to  the  r. 
of  the  E.  peak,  over  and  beyond  the  gap,  is  the  double-headed  ridge  of 
Mta.  Guyot  and  Bond.  To  the  r.  of  the  deep  notch  N.  of  Greeley's  is  Mt 
Kancamagus,  over  which  are  the  clustered  tops  of  Mt  Hancock,  with  the 
majestic  Mt  Carrigain  on  the  r.,  falling  in  terraces  to  the  r.  from  its  high 
hemiapherical  crest  To  the  L  and  beyond  is  a  portion  of  the  Field-Willey 
Range;  while  to  the  r.  are  the  bright  stripes  oo  Mt.  Webster,  over  Mts. 
Lowell  (marked  by  a  white  slide),  Anderson,  and  Nancy.  ^^c$cv\  <«sw^ 
over  these  ia  the  Presidential  Range,  —  CUnion,  ti||!BA\At^^^i\  ^X^c^^v^'^a 
xmder  the  I  of  Jefferson;  Franklin  and  Monroe,  aga-VnaX.^  ^^J^vc^^^N  '^^^ 
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Washington  seen  at  the  end  of  the  great  ravine  of  the  Mt-Washhigton 
Biver,  with  Boott*8  Spur  running  to  the  r.  and  falling  off  into  the  lofty  Mont- 
aiban  Ridge.  On  the  1.  of  Washington  is  the  sierra  of  Mt.  Clay,  with  the 
symmetrical  top  of  Mt.  Jefferson  on  its  1. 

Across  the  Waterville  glen  to  the  N.  £.  is  the  great  mass  of  Tripyramid, 
abounding  in  peaks  and  brilliantly  decorated  by  the  great  white  slide  near 
its  centre.  Between  the  N.  peaks  is  Mt.  Carter^s  crest,  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  over  the  gap  r.  of  the  slide  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Moriah.  Farther 
to  the  r.  are  the  upper  parts  of  Baldface,  Mt.  Eastman,  and  Double-Head, 
with  a  yet  more  distant  peak  in  Maine.  The  view-line  next  reaches  the 
Conway  Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pequawket,  with  its  top  marked  by  a  hotel  and  its 
r.  flank  falling  into  the  N.  slope  of  Passaconaway,  a  bold  black  mountain 
not  far  distant.  A  little  N.  of  £.  and 5  -6  M.  distant,  is  the  whole  W.  side 
of  Whiteface,  with  high  white  cliffs  on  the  r.,  and  the  blue  hills  of  Hebron 
far  away  beyond.  To  the  r.  is  Mt.  Paugus,  bearing  long  lines  of  bare 
ledges  and  flanked  by  the  green  cone  of  Mt.  Wonnalancet;  and  yet  far- 
ther to  the  r.,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  is  the  pinnacle  of 
Chocorua. 

The  Acteon  Range 
consists  of  three  white  peaks  below  and  N.  W.  of  Sandwich  Dome, 
overlooking  the  Mad-River  Valley.  They  lie  nearly  in  line  with  each 
other,  and  are  favorably  seen  from  the  middle  reaches  of  the  path  up  the 
Dome.  The  peak  nearest  to  the  W.  has  been  ascended  in  1^  hrs.  by  turn- 
ing in  from  the  road  at  DolloflTs,  and  bearing  to  the  1.  from  the  Dome  path, 
directly  towards  the  range.  The  peaks  consist  of  vast  piles  of  white  rock, 
affording  good  open  ground  and  but  little  encumbered  with  bushes. 
Plenty  of  blueberries  are,  however,  found  here  in  their  season. 

The  journey  along  the  ridge  of  the  peaks  takes  about  1  hr.,  crossing  the 
middle  hummock  and  traversing  a  small  hollow  beyond,  which  is  filled 
with  dwarf  trees.  The  third  peak  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  mountains, 
and  has  been  called  '*  Chocorua  in  miniature.**  It  is  a  needle  of  white 
rock,  accessible  only  on  the  W.  and  £.  sides,  and  girt  with  overhanging 
cliffs  above.  It  is  inaccessible  on  the  N.  or  S.  The  architecture  of  these 
three  white  crests  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  its  decided  character 
and  graceful  outlines.  They  command  good  views  over  the  Mad-River 
and  Pemigewasset  Valleys,  and  the  stately  mounteins  of  Waterville. 

Prof.  C.  E  Fay  han  explored  thene  peakfn,  and  named  them  collecfWely  the  AeUmt 
Hangf.  (Acteon  wafi  the  last  chief  of  the  Pemigewasset  tribe  )  The  elijef  peak  be 
names  the  Siuhtm  Peak. 

Jenmngi  Peak  is  N.  of  Sandwich  Dome,  and  is  reached  firom  the 

Sachem  Peak  by  descending  through  a  ravine  in  which  dwarf  trees  are 

found.    It  is  a  very  steep  and  craggy  summit,  somewhat  reseroblinii;  that 

of  Tecumseh,  and  oommandiVQi^  «^  Vvcotid  vlew^  which  includes  Mt.  Wash* 

Xo^on. 
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Notes  by  Appalachians  for  1880.  —  Sandwioli  Dome  is  shaped  like  an 
irregalar  letter  H,  the  parallel  ridges  running  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction.  The  southerly  ridge  bears  the  principal  summit ;  the  northerly 
the  sharp  knob-like  Jennings  Peak,  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  precipitous 
Noon  Peak,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  white  summits  of  the  Aeteon  Range ; 
and  the  cross-bar  is  formed  by  the  narrow  ridge  connecting  the  main 
summit  with  Jennings  Peak.  .  .  .  The  new  path  leaves  the  road  just  W« 
of  the  crossing  of  Drake's  Brook,  2  M.  from  Greeley's,  passes  over  the 
subordinate  summits  of  Noon  and  Jennings  Peaks,  and  ascends  the  ridge 
connecting  the  latter  with  the  main  peak.  On  leaving  the  road  we  ascend 
gradually  through  an  open  forest,  the  grade  being  very  easy  and  the  walk- 
ing good.  On  our  way  up  we  cross  several  bare  ledges,  which  afford 
beautiful  retrospective  views  over  the  Waterville  Valley  and  its  surround- 
ing  mountains,  with  the  peak  of  Washington  prominent  in  the  distance. 
At  1  M.  69  rods  from  the  road,  we  attain  the  crest  of  the  ridge  connecting 
Jennings  and  Koon  Peaks,  and  at  this  point  a  branch  path,  20  rods  in 
length,  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  latter.  The  view  here  is  very  fine  : 
at  our  feet  lies  the  valley,  completely  invested  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
peaks  of  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  Kancamagus,  and  Tripyramid,  beyond  which 
tower  Hancock,  Carrigain,  and  the  principal  White-Mt.  summits.  On  the 
E.  we  look  down  a  sheer  precipice,  1,000  ft.  in  height,  to  the  ravine  of 
Drake's  Brook,  beyond  which  lies  the  vast  forest^covered  mass  of  Flat  Mt., 
with  Whiteface  just  visible  over  its  highest  point.  The  view  to  the  S. 
and  W.  is  closed  by  the  immense  spurs  of  Black  Mt. 

Returning  to  the  main  path,  the  next  mile  carries  us  nearly  over  the 
level  ridge  connecting  Jennings  and  Noon  Peaks,  forming  the  pleasantest 
portion  of  the  trip.  The  path  is  laid  out  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine  of 
Drake's  Brook,  and  many  fine  outlooks  are  afforded  where  it  crosses  broad 
ledges.  About  half-way  between  the  peaks  is  a  cold  spring,  soipe  20  ft. 
off  the  path  ;  this  is  the  only  water  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  path.  At  a  distance  of  2^  M.  from  the  road,  the  path 
bends  suddenly  to  the  S.  around  the  slope  of  Jennings  Peak ;  and  a 
branch  path,  21  rods  in  length,  leads  up  to  the  summit.  The  view  from 
this  peak  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterville.  The  summit 
is  ledgy,  and  the  few  trees  are  too  low  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  prospect 
is  very  extensive,  especially  towards  the  S.  and  W. ;  nearly  all  the  prom- 
inent peaks  of  the  mountain  district  are  visible,  and  the  distant  view 
includes  Monadnock,  Ascutney,  and  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont. 

From  Jennings  Peak  the  path  descends  slightly  to  a  sort  of  saddle,  and 
thra  ascends  the  gradual  N.  slope  of  the  main  summit,  which  is  reached 
without  difficulty,  this  part  of  the  route  lying  in  a  T«\sAxVA^^\y&v»^^SNSS> 
forest    The  total  distance  from  the  road  to  Viift  ^xwiX.  v«*^  ^  ^^"  «sA.'^ 
rods,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  by  \ad\ea  ^V5cl  ^m^^**  ^^^^^  '^^^^ 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fine  Yie^-^omXa  acaXX^ra^^^^^  ^^^  '^^ 
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especially  the  extensive  prospects  from  Noon  and  Jennings  Peaks,  I  think 
we  may  regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Waterville,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  whole 
mountain  region. 

Mt.  TeoumselL  —  A  new  and  by  far  the  best  path  to  the  summit,  has 
been  made  by  Appalachians  sojourning  at  Waterville  in  1879.  It  leaves 
the  Osceola  Path  (see  page  323)  at  the  crossing  of  the  W.  Branch,  j  M. 
from  Greeley's,  and  makes  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  top,  with  a  very 
steep  grade  on  the  upper  part.  Ig  M.  fram  Greeley's  a  path  diverges  in 
I  M.  to  a  pretty  casca^le ;  and  at  2^  M.  from  Greeley's  is  a  delicious 
spring.  The  path  is  overshadowed  by  trees,  except  at  a  point  |  M.  from 
the  summit,  whence  a  fine  view  is  enjoyed.  The  entire  length  of  the  path 
is  3i^  M.  It  forms  the  easiest  mountain  excursion  from  WatervUle,  and 
the  round  trip  has  been  made  in  half  a  day  by  ladies. 
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139.  Monnts  Whiteface  and  Passaconaway. 

Whitefaoe  is  4,007  ft.  high,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Sand- 
wich  Range.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  color  of  the  cliffs  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  peak,  which  were  stripped  by  a  great  land-slide,  in  October, 
1820.  This  peculiar  aspect  of  the  crest  is  visible  fTX>m  many  points  in  the 
lake-country,  and  serves  to  identify  the  mountain.  On  the  other  sides  the 
peak  is  covered  with  dense  woods.  Whiteface  is  connected  with  Sand- 
wich Dome  by  the  plateau  of  Flat  Mt.,  and  with  Passaconaway  by  a  high 
ridge.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  of  exquisite  beauty,  especially  on 
the  side  towards  the  lakes. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  marked  by  a  bold  and  picturesque  pile 
of  white  rocks,  on  which  a  signal  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  formerly 
stood.  The  W.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  crest  are  covered  with  trees,  through 
which  a  path  passes  to  a  projecting  ledge  on  the  N.  W.,  whence  that  sec- 
tion of  the  horizon  is  visible.  On  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  peak  is  a  spring 
of  clear  water,  reached  by  a  well-trodden  path.  The  remains  of  a  rude 
camp  are  found  near  the  signal,  and  parties  occasionally  pass  the  night 
there,  finding  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water  close  at  hand,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  sunset  and  sunrise  views. 

The  path  up  Whitefiice  is  4  M.  long,  and  is  coDsideTed  as  somewhat  difficult.  It 
leaves  the  McCrillis  fiirm  (see  Route  161)  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Sandwich  township, 
where  also  a  guide  can  be  procured  for  the  ascent  (S2.00  a  day).  The  path  goes 
through  the  forest  for  a  long  distance,  and  then  begins  the  ascent  of  the  slopes  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  mountain.  It  is  not  a  good  path  to  follow,  since  it  often  becomes 
very  obscure  and  might  be  easily  lost.  The  general  course  is  on  tlie  W.  edge  of  the 
great  ravine  which  is  cut  into  the  S.  E.  slope,  atfd  during  the  last  mile  It  passes  over 
long  reaches  of  ledges  and  annoying  rocks.    The  ascent  may  be  made  in  8  -  4  hrs. 

•  •  The  View  from  the  summit  of  Whiteface  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  State,  its  chief  features  being  the  mountain-girded  and  fertile  plains 
of  TJamworth  and  Sandwich  and  the  outspread  lakes  of  Winnepesaukee 
and  Squam.  N.  N.  E.  from  the  signal-ledge  is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, with  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant  to  the  1.,  and  the  high  point  of 
Jefferson  between  Pleasant  and  Monroe.  Below  this  cluster  and  to  the  r. 
are  the  red  ledges  along  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Crawford,  Giant's  Stairs,  and 
Mt.  Resolution,  on  whose  r.  is  the  knoll  of  Mt.  Parker.  Still  nearer,  and 
in  the  same  line  of  direction,  is  the  elongated  ridge  of  Tremont,  marked 
by  three  low  nubbles,  and  flanked  by  the  Bartlett  Haystack  on  the  r. 
Back  on  the  horizon,  and  adjoining  the  Presidential  Range  on  the  r.  are 
the  high  blue  ridges  of  Moriah,  Wild-Cat,  and  Carter  Dome,  below  which 
are  Iron  Mt.  and  Black  Mt.,  in  Jackson,  over  the  nearer  Bear  Mt. 

Passaconaway  is  the  high  and  ponderous  peak  just  across  the  ravine, 
1^  M.  N.  E.  of  Whiteface,  and  its  wooded  and  wwbVA^  ta^^tvwna  w*.  v» 
the  r.    Over  this  line  of  heights  is  the  bold.  waA.  TocV^T55^«irc\^^  *st«^  ^^ 
MoatMt,  with  the  sharp  cone  of  ^anargie  \ooTQ\Tk^  X^e^ovA.    '^^  ^^^"^ 
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are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  turning  blue  in  the  distance,  and  the 
bright  speck  of  Loveweirs  Pond  is  next  seen.  Betuming  to  the  nearer 
ridge,  the  red  and  ledgy  flanks  of  Mt.  Paugus  are  overlooked  by  the  su* 
perb  ridge  and  formidable  peaks  of  Chocorua,  beyond  which  is  the  distant 
blue  mass  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  white  hotel  on  its  middle  crest.  It  is 
probable  that  Sebago  Lake  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  Nearly  E.  are 
Walker's  Pond  (near  Conway),  Chocorna  Lake,  and  SilTer  Lake  (or  Six- 
Mile  Pond),  in  Madison.  Beyond  the  lake  are  Lyman  Mt,  and  Gline  Mt; 
and  the  broad  waters  of  Ossipee  Lake  brighten  in  the  S.  E.,  overk>oked 
by  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  the  latt«r  is  seen 
the  distant  glitter  of  Province  Pond,  in  Wakefield.  The  long  line  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.  fills  the  S.  S.  E.  with  its  blue  upheavals,  and  the  fbregronnd 
is  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich,  dotted  with  small 
hamlets.  This  vast  apparent  plain  is  composed  of  a  rich  mosaic  of  dark- 
green  woods  and  light-green  clearings,  studded  with  farm-buildings  and 
banded  by  white  highways.  The  open  country  is  diversified  by  numerous 
bright  sheets  of  water,  —  Great-Hill,  White,  and  Elliott  Ponds,  toward  Os- 
sipee Lake;  the  Bearcainp  and  Red-Hill  Ponds  on  the  S.,  and  the  appar- 
ently isolated  ramifications  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  far  up  in  Moulton- 
borough.  Just  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  the  black  Melvin  Peak,  of  tlie 
Ossipee  Mts.,  is  the  low  point  of  CJopple  Crown,  S.  of  Wolfeborough. 

To  the  r.  of  the  Ossipee  Range  are  the  long  and  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  seen  from  Moultonborough  Neck  to  Merrymeeting  Bay, 
with  all  its  fleets  of  islands  and  floating  bits  of  forest  Long  Island  is  nearly 
in  line  with  the  high  double  peak  of  Mt.  Belknap,  in  Gilford,  and  farther  S. 
is  the  knoll  of  Rattlesnake  Island.  Nearly  due  S.  is  the  little  archipelago 
off"  Meredith  Bay,  clustering  about  and  below  Bear  Island.  The  fcwig 
double  ridge  S.  S.  W.  of  Whiteface,  over  Centre  Sandwich  and  Red-Hill 
Pond,  is  the  far-viewing  Red  Hill,  over  which  is  a  section  of  Meredith 
Bay.  On  the  r.  of  Red  Hill  is  Squam  Lake,  the  most  beautiful  elonent 
in  the  landscape,  with  its  bright  bosom  dotted  with  green  islands  and 
broken  into  placid  coves  by  far-projecting  capes.  Over  the  r.  end  of 
Squam  is  the  remote  blue  cone  of  Kearsarge. 

In  the  nearer  S.  W.  is  Flat  Mt.,  with  its  light-green  plateau,  on  whose 
farther  terrace  is  the  Flat-Mt  Pond.  On  the  1.  of  this  point  is  Young  Mt, 
round  and  smooth,  to  whose  r.  is  the  sloping  flank  of  Mt.  Israel.  Farther 
away  down  the  valley  are  Mt.  Prospect  and  Plymouth  Mt,  with  Mt.  Car- 
digan still  beyond.  The  view  next  includes  the  lofty  and  massive  Sand- 
wich Dome,  4  M.  distant,  with  Jennings  Peak  on  its  r.,  beyond  which 
are  the  light-colored  ledges  of  Welch  Mt  (over  the  Mad-River  Valley), 
running  N.  E.  to  the  flank  of  Green  Mt.,  whence  the  ridge  ascends  to  the 
peak  of  Tecumseh.  Directly  over  Tecumseh  is  the  long  blue  swell  of 
iloosilaake,  supported  on  the  S.  by  Mt  Can*. 
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Trom  a  rock  about  60  ft.  fh>m  the  peak  (by  a  path  through  the  woods)  the  re- 
mainder of  the  circuit  may  be  viewed.  First  on  the  I.  is  Teeumseh,  next  to  -which 
comes  the  symmetricalpeak  of  Osceola,  about  N.  W.  Aeross  the  nearer  ravine,  in 
Uie  direction  of  N.  N.  W.,  is  the  S.  point  of  Tripyramid,  whose  remaining  summits 
extend  up  to  the  high  ridge.  On  its  1.  axe  the  distant  ranges  of  Franconia,  and  on 
the  r.  is  the  great  wilderness  watch-tower  of  Mt.  Carrigain.  The  black  ridge  of 
Hancock  and  the  slide-scarred  sides  of  Mt.  Lowell  are  also  visible  in  this  direction ; 
and  Mt.  Willey  is  due  M. ,  over  the  nearer  Mt.  Anderson. 

FaBsaeonaway  is  the  loftiest  of  the  Sandwich  Mts.,  exceeding  either 
Whiteface  or  Chocoma,  and  is  so  nearly  isolated  by  ravines  on  the  E.  and 
W.  that  it  presents  a  remarkably  massive  and  commanding  appearance. 
It  reaches  the  altitude  of  4,200  ft.  When  seen  from  distant  points,  it  re- 
sembles a  symmetrical  dome  of  a  dark  color.  It  is  wooded  clear  over  the 
sammit,  and  is  therefore  of  but  little  interest  to  tourists.  The  easiest 
route  to  its  crest  is  from  Shackford*s,  in  Albany,  by  ascending  the  ra- 
vine of  Down*s  Brook,  the  distance  being  8  M.  It  can  also  be  visited  by 
following  the  long  ridge  which  leads  up  to  it  from  Whiteface.  The  dis- 
tance is  bnt  I  i  M.,  and  the  walking  is  without  serious  obstacles.  Another 
route  is  by  way  of  the  Birch  Intervale^  where  the  comers  of  Waterville, 
Albany,  Tamworth,  and  Sandwich  meet. 

140.  Mount  Chocoma 

is  probably  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  the  mountains  of  New 
Kngland.  It  is  seen  from  the  border-towns  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
for  many  leagues,  and  from  the  W.  borders  of  the  lake-country,  always 
presenting  to  view  the  same  blanched  peaks,  sharp  in  outline  and  unique 
in  form.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  serrated 
ridge  adds  greatly  to  this  striking  appearance.  Its  various  aspects  to  the 
aesthetic  observer  may  be  seen  from  the  following  adjectives  which  Starr 
King  applies,  in  different  places,  to  this  peak;  defiant,  jagged,  gaunt  and 
grisly,  tired,  haggard,  rocky,  desolate,  craggj'-peaked,  ghost-like,  crouch- 
ing, proud,  gallant,  steel-hooded,  rugged,  torn,  lonely,  proud-peaked, 
solemn,  haughty.  The  height  of  Chocorua  is  3,540  ft.  The  main  peak  is 
surrounded  by  steep  cliffs,  in  many  places  impassable,  and  has  a  long 
pile  of  rocks  on  its  crest,  under  which  shelter  may  be  gained  from  N.  and 
W.  winds.  To  the  N.  is  a  subordinate  peak  of  fine  proportions,  separated 
from  the  main  crest  by  a  small  hollow.  The  ravine  of  the  Chocorua 
Brook  cuts  deeply  into  the  mountain  from  the  S.  E. ;  and  the  gorge  in 
which  are  the  Champney  Falls  enters  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
mountain  is  locally  famous  for  vast  quantities  of  blueberries,  in  their 
season;  and  is  then  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  from  the  adjacent 
towns. 

The  brilliant  peaks  of  Chocoma  are  formed  of  a  crystalline  labradorite  c»:aft»lC^v^ 
coraa  granite,  which  was  erupted  during  the  great  catMUam^  ol  «aft\*tat»&s$t 'V^ 
riod.    It  stood  npon  the  site  of  one  of  the  islands  of  v<»V^T}^^\<^  cimJua  ^\£wOb.  ^^sci.- 
wtitated  tbe  Ont  dij  Jaod  in  New  Hampshlxe,  «niei|^B«  tram  \2Kvb  Qc«^a»>^^^»:*^ 
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of  geological  hbtory.  Sharp  as  Is  the  present  peak,  it  b  but  Che  dwarlbd  Kmnant 
of  the  coloflml  npire  which  stood  here  before  the  glacial  currents  swept  and  gromid 
it  away.  *'  This  action  shown  why  we  have  no  pinnacles  of  roclc,  such  as  abound  in 
the  Alps.  The  Swiss  glaciers  lure  plowed  around  these  pinnaeies  and  left  them 
standing ;  but  the  American  continental  Drift  was  of  such  Tast  proportiom  titet  the 
needles  disappeared  as  though  they  wore  pebbles  in  tlie  path  of  the  <ndiDary  rlfer 
oflce." 

The  most  popular  path  is  from  the  Hammond  Ikrm,  which  Is  lenehed  by  m  Iqr-wqr 
I  M.  long,  diverging  from  the  Conway  road  near  Tibbetts's  Mills,  2  M.  firom  the  Gho- 
corua-Lue  House,  and  14  M.  from  N.  Conway.  This  route  is  generalfy  irtsin  and 
easy,  and  is  sometimes  ascended  by  ladies.  It  leads  upward  for  vwvt  an  hoar 
through  the  woods,  and  reaches  the  first  high  ridge  in  about  1^  hra.  ftmn  the  fluna- 
house.  Ascending  thence  over  seTeral  shoulders  of  the  mountain,  wheie  Tsst 
quantities  of  blueberries  grow  in  their  season,  the  walking  is  foand  to  be  good,  and 
the  rapidly  opening  views  on  either  side  are  full  of  interest.  The  final  peak  can 
only  be  reached  by  flanking  it  and  ascending  cautioufily  on  the  upper  side. 

There  is  another  path  which  leaves  the  carriage-road  at  J.  Piper's,  about  4  M.  N. 
of  the  Chocorua-Lake  House  and  12-13  M.  from  N.  Conway.  The  distance  is  2^  -8 
M.,  and  the  ascent  requires  fully  3  hours.  The  tr^l  ascends  the  great  ravine  erf  the 
Chocorna  Brook,  and  is  easy  to  traverse  as  far  as  the  old  hut,  where  pet^  some- 
times spend  the  night.  Beyond  this  point  it  is  steep,  and  passes  a  broad  ana  of 
fallen  timber.  The  final  pull  up  the  summit  is  rery  steep  and  arduous ;  and  near 
this  section  of  the  path  is  a  refreshing  spring. 

There  is  also  a  path  on  the  S.  \V.  side  of  Choeoma,  which  Is  mueh  used  \q  Uw 
people  of  Tarn  worth  and  Sandwich.  It  enters  from  the  Derrell  jkrm,  about  6  M. 
Arom  Tauiworth  Centre,  and  is  3  M.  long,  striking  the  main  ridge  about  f  M.  from 
the  peak  This  route  is  somewhat  less  definite  than  tlwt  from  the  S.  E.  side,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  easier  in  its  grades.  There  i<t  a  tradition  in  the  adjacent  country  that 
the  tomb  of  Chocorua  was  on  the  line  of  this  path,  near  tiie  foot  of  the  mountain,— 
but  no  one  knows  where  it  can  now  be  found. 

The  peak  can  also  be  visited  by  advancing  from  the  Swift-Rirer  eountry  up  the 
ravine  to  the  Champney  Falls,  but  this  route,  though  short,  is  very  arduous,  lewiiDg 
through  areas  of  &llen  timber,  \7hoever  ascends  this  way  will  endorse  fo.  Jack- 
son's statement :  **  Those  who  wish  for  a  laborious  mountain  excuiaioii  can  ascsud 
Chocorua  Mt.  from  Albany." 

'*  How  rich  and  sonorous  that  word  Chocorua  is!  ....  Does  not  its  rhythm  suggest 
the  wilderness  and  loneliness  of  the  great  hills  ?  To  our  ears  it  always  brings  wmi  it 
the  sigh  of  the  winds  through  mountain  pines No  mountain  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  interested  our  best  artists  more.  It  is  everything  that  a  New  Hampshire 
mountain  should  be.  It  bears  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  It  Is  InTested  with 
traditional  and  poetic  interest.  In  form  It  is  massive  and  symmetrical  The  forests 
of  its  lower  slopes  are  crowned  with  rock  that  is  sculptured  Into  a  peak  with  lines  ftiQ 
of  haughty  energy,  in  whose  gorges  huge  shadows  are  entrapped,  and  whose  elifli 
blase  with  morning  gold.  And  it  has  the  fortune  to  l>e  set  in  connectioa  with  lovely 
water-scenery,  —with  Squani,  and  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  little  kike  directly  at  Ita 
base.  Its  pinnacle,  too,  that  looks  so  sheer  and  defiant,  is  a  challenge  to  adTentnroiifl 
pedestrians  among  the  mountains,  which  is  accepted  now  and  then  by  parties  eveiy 
summer. 

' '  With  the  exception  of  Mt  Adams,  of  the  Mt.-Washington  range,  there  is  no  peak 
so  sharp  as  Chocorua.  And  there  is  no  other  summit  from  which  the  precipices  are 
so  sheer,  and  sweep  down  with  such  cycloldal  curves.  One  must  stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  Grand  Gulf,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mt-  Washington,  to  see 
ravine-lines  so  full  of  force,  and  spires  of  rock  so  sharp  and  fearftil.  It  Is  so  related 
to  the  plains  on  one  side,  and  the  mountain  gorges  on  the  other,  that  no  grander 
watch-tower,  except  Mt.  Washington,  can  be  scaled  to  study  and  enijoy  elood* 
scenery. 

"  On  one  side  of  its  jagged  peak  a  charming  lowland  prospect  stretches  E.  and  S* 
of  the  Sandwich  range,  indented  by  the  emerald  shores  of  Winnepesaukee,  which  lies 
In  queenly  beauty  upon  the  soft,  fisir-stretching  landscape.  Pass  around  a  huge  rock 
to  the  other  side  of  the  steep  pyramid,  and  you  hare  turned  to  another  chapter  In 
the  book  of  nature.  liothVaf^\>wt  mountains  running  in  long  parallels,  or  bendhiKt 
ridffe  on  rldge,  ate  -vtoVb\e^  \\ereY>\«i3iTi%\\i  %\nL\\^\.^>i^<&T«^^mY  ^ith  shadows,  aui 
all  related  to  the  towering  maaa  ol  \i»  \sftv»ft«\V<  »a\sSav%\sKi:^    V3s^Kaa.^\»a.\ 
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r  ^  *  7%0  View.  —  On  the  W.,  below  and  adjoining  Chocorua,  are  the  ledges 
qn  M^  Piittj[us,  whose  top  is  nearly  level,  and  has  no  peak.  Over  its  r. 
B(de  Ib  the  dark  and  prominent  Passaconaway,  falling  off  sharply  on  the 
i|t.  $  and  ov«r  its  long  S.  flank,  across  the  upper  clearings  of  Sandwich,  is 
lit.  tsnUl,  rising  behind  the  low  cone  of  Young  Mt.,  Mt.  Wonnalancet 
being  ia  the  foreground,  S.  of  Paugus.  On  the  r.  of  Israel,  and  much 
higher,  it  the  dark  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Whiteface  is  nearlj-  W.,  on 
the  L  of  end  acyoining  Passaconaway.  On  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Passa- 
Ojonaway  is  the  long  and  many-headed  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  beyond  which 
are  the  sharp  peaks  of  Tecumseh  and  Osceola,  the  latter  being  seen  on  the. 
L  of  the  white  mound  of  Potash,  which  is  below  in  the  Swift-River  Valley. 
Much  farther  away  in  this  direction  (W.  by  N.)  is  the  high  plateau  of 
Moosllauke,  over  the  Blue  Ridge.  About  N.  W.,  toward  Mt.  Hancock,  is 
the  square-topped  mass  of  Greenes  Cliff;  and  the  high  spires  of  the  Fran- 
oonia  Range  rise  on  the  distant  horizon,  with  the  gray  sierra  of  Lafayette 
meet  conspicuous.  On  the  r.  of  Hancock  is  the  imposing  pile  of  Mt.  Car- 
rigain,  looming  up  boldly  out  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest;  and  on  its  £. 
side  is  the  sharply  cut  and  profound  gorge  of  the  Carrigain  Notch,  through 
which  a  part  of  Monnt  Bond  range  is  seen.  Close  on  the  r.  of  the  Car- 
rigain Notch  is  tlie  remarkably  pointed  peak  of  Mt.  Lowell,  flanked  on 
the  r.  by  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy,  on  the  same  ridge.  Under  this  range 
is  Tremont,  with  its  highest  point  between  Anderson  and  Nancy;  and  Mt. 
Hale  appears  over  Anderson.  On  the  r.  of  Tremont,  and  near  it,  is  the 
sharp  crest  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack ;  and  between  and  far  beyond  Tremont 
and  Haystack  are  Mts.  Willey  and  Field.  The  purple  cliffs  of  Mt.  Willard 
are  over  the  crest  of  Haystack,  in  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  through  which  a 
part  of  Mt  Deception  is  seen. 

About  N.  N.  W.,  6  M.  distant  across  the  Swift-River  Valley,  is  the  long 
ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  covered  with  woods,  and  on  the  r.  of  Haystack.  Between 
Haystack  and  Bear  are  seen  the  richly  colored  stripes  on  the  side  of  Mt 
Webster.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  Bear,  is  Mt.  Clinton,  below  which  is  the 
red  crest  of  Crawford,  with  Resolution  and  Giants  Stairs  on  its  r.  Mt 
Pleasant  is  over  the  r.  of  Bear,  showing  a  round  and  dome-like  crest, 
beyond  and  above  which  are  Franklin  and  Monroe,W.of  N.of  Chocorua. 
The  houses  on  Mt  Washington  are  about  N.,  between  Mts.  Parker  and 
Langdon,  bej'ond  the  Saco,  and  Bear  and  Table  Mts.,  N.  of  the  Swift 
River.  Table  is  the  mountain  on  the  r.  of  Bear,  in  the  same  ridge,  and 
Iron  Mt  is  over  its  flank.  Above  Iron  is  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Pinkham 
Notcli,  through  which  Mt  Madison  is  seen.  On  the  r.  of  and  adjoining 
Table  is  the  long  and  imposing  ridge  of  Moat  Mt,  over  whose  N.  peak  are 
the  crests  of  Thorn  Mt  and  Double-Head,  with  Baldface  lifting  its  white 
ledges  l>eyond.  The  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge  rises  above  the  S.  peak  <^C 
Moat,  and  is  marked  by  a  house;  and  the  tocVj  tc\cwwv^&  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
Ledge  and  the  Albany  Hkystack  are  across  tVke  Svi\^'fiXNct, W««c^^^^» 
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peak.  To  the  r.  of  and  S.  of  Kiarsarge  are  Blackcap,  Middle  Mt,  and 
others  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with  the  clearini^  of  N.  Fryebnrg 
and  Lovell  visible  through  their  gaps. 

The  character  of  the  view  now  changes  from  a  tumnltnouslj'  upheaved 
land  of  moantains  to  populous  plains,  dotted  with  hamlets  and  ponds,  and 
diversified  here  and  there  by  low  ridges.  The  white  Conway  road  runs  N. 
along  the  base  of  Chocorua,  curving  away  from  its  formidable  rocky  flanks, 
and  lined  with  farms.  The  beautiful  meadows  of  the  Saco  emerge  from 
behind  Moat  Mt.,  and  pass  away  to  the  E.  in  graceful  bends.  The  &ir 
village  of  Fryeburg  is  about  15  M.  E.  N.  E.,  on  the  1.  of  and  beyond 
which  are  the  bright  waters  of  Kezar,  Upper  Kezar,  Upper  Moose,  and 
Long  Ponds.  Lovewell's  Pond  is  close  to  Fryeburg,  on  the  r.  Keareif*  at 
hand  is  the  bright  hamlet  of  Conway  Comer,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Swift 
and  Saco  Rivers.  Farther  out  in  this  direction  is  Mt  Pleasant,  a  long  and 
rolling  ridge  which  upliils  a  white  hotel  near  its  centre.  On  the  r.  of 
Conway,  due  E.,  is  the  broad  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond,  over  which  are  the 
Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  in  Brownfield.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over 
Cragged  Mt.  and  the  hills  of  Hiram  and  Sebago,  is  the  broad  gleam  of 
Sebago  Lake.  To  the  £.  S.  E.  the  view  passes  over  the  Gline  and  Lyman 
Mts.,  and  across  two  counties  of  lowland  Maine,  to  the  city  of  Portland, 
at  the  gates  of  the  sea.  On  a  clear  day  a  wide  extent  of  the  ocean  can  be 
seen  in  this  direction,  and  extending  away  to  the  r.  Farther  to  the  r., 
over  the  adjacent  Whitton  Pond,  are  the  distant  hills  of  Cornish  and  Lim- 
ington;  and  nearly  S.  E.,over  the  hamlet  of  Madison,  is  Mt.  Prospect,  in 
Freedom.  About  1  M.  from  Madison,  and  6  M.  from  Chocorua,  is  the 
broad  oval  of  Silver  Lake,  with  the  formless  ridge  of  the  Green  Mt.  in 
Effingham  over  it.  The  ampler  sheet  of  Ossipee  Lake  is  to  the  r.  of  and 
beyond  Silver  Lake,  and  on  its  r.,  far  out  on  the  horizon,  over  the  hills  of 
N.  Wolfeborough,  is  the  crest  of  Copple  Crown. 

Chocorua  Lake  is  close  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  the  S.,  with  iti 
gracefully  curving  sandy  beaches,  bordered  with  trees ;  and  the  white 
Chocorua-Lake  House  is  on  the  hill  beyond,  towards  the  hamlet  of  Tam- 
worth  Iron- Works,  with  its  tall-spired  church.  In  the  plain  beyond  are 
the  hamlets  of  Tamworth  Centre,  S.  Tamworth,  and  W.  Ossipee,  and  the 
White  and  Elliott  Ponds.  Then  comes  the  long  Ossipee  Range,  fllling 
the  horizon  from  S.  to  S.  S.  W.,  with  the  ledgy  sides  of  the  Whittier  Peak, 
below  S.  Tamworth.  The  twin  Belknap  peaks  peer  over  the  Ossipee  Mts. 
and  are  clearly  seen.  On  the  r.  of  the  range  are  portions  of  Monlton- 
borough  Bay,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  Northwest  Bay,  studded  with 
islets  and  divided  by  peninsulas.  The  Bearcamp  and  Red-Hill  Ponds  are 
next  seen,  with  the  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Corner,  beyond  which  rises 
the  double  swell  of  Red  Hill.  About  S.  W.,  over  the  white  village  of 
Centre  Sandwich,  is  the  ex(\ul8ite  beauty  of  Squam  Lake,  with  its  blue 
bosom  dotted  with  wooded  \ft\jajida.  Taa  ^Xmnc^  ^\^^\.  Q^¥Ljwr8arge  is  over 
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its  1.  part;  the  Bridgewater  Hills  are  over  the  centre;  and  Mt.  Prospect, 
near  Plymouth,  is  farther  to  the  r. 

Chocorua  (pronounced  Choc-edr-oo-a)  wm  named  after  an  Indian  chieftain  -who  wu 
killed  near  itn  summit  by  wliite  men.  The  legend  was  thus  narrated  to  the  Editor 
by  a  venerable  man  of  Tamworth,  who  had  written  it  down  forty  years  ago  as  he 
received  it  from  his  ancestors :  When  the  Pequawket  Indians  retreated  to  Canada, 
afcer  Lovewell's  battle,  Chocorua  refused  to  leave  the  ancient  home  of  his  people 
and  the  graves  of  his  forefathers.  He  remained  behind,  and  was  friendly  to  the  in- 
coming white  settlers,  and  especially  with  one  Campbell,  who  lived  near  what  is  now 
Tamworth.  lie  had  a  son,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  and  love  were  centred.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Canada  to  consult  with  his  people  at  St.  Francis, 
and,  wishing  to  spare  his  son  the  labors  of  the  long  Journey,  he  left  him  with  Camp- 
bell until  his  return.  The  boy  was  welcomed  to  the  hut  of  the  pioneer,  and  tenderly 
cared  for.    One  day,  however,  he  found  a  small  bottle  of  poison,  which  had  been 

Efepared  for  a  mischievous  fox,  and,  with  the  unsuspecting  curiosity  of  the  Indians, 
e  drank  a  portion  of  it  Chocorua  returned  only  to  find  his  boy  dead  and  buried. 
The  improbable  story  of  his  lieitality  foiled  to  satisfy  the  heart-broken  chief,  and  his 
spirit  demanded  vengeance.  Campbell  went  home  from  the  fields  one  day,  and  saw 
the  dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  He 
tracked  Chocorua  and  found  him  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  shot  him  down, 
while  the  dying  Indian  invoked  curses  on  the  white  men. 

This  legend  has  been  enshrined  in  American  literature  in  another  form.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  one  Cornelius  Campbell,  who  bad  been  an  active 
and  liberal  partisan  of  Cromwell,  fled  to  America,  and  entered  this  remote  wilder- 
ness with  his  beautiful  and  high-bom  wife  Chocorua  was  a  prophet  of  the  then 
fDwerftil  Pequawket  tribe,  and  his  son  was  on  intimate  terms  at  Campbell's  house, 
he  accidental  death  of  the  boy,  the  murder  of  the  lamily,  and  the  fate  of  the  chief 
on  the  mountain-crags  follow  as  in  the  authentic  story.  Another  account  says 
that  Chocorua  was  a  blameless  and  inoffensive  Indian,  a  fHend  of  the  whites,  but, 
during  one  of  the  Massachusetts  campaigns  against  the  red  men,  when  the  Province 
gave  a  bounty  of  £  100  for  every  fralp  brought  into  Boston,  a  party  of  hunters  pur- 
sued the  unresisting  chieftain  and  shot  him  on  this  mountain,  in  order  to  get  the 
bounty-money. 

While  dying,  Chocorua  cried  out,  **  A  curse  upon  ye,  white  men !  May  the  Great 
Spirit  curse  ye  when  he  speaks  in  the  clouds,  and  bis  words  are  fire !  Chocorua  had 
a  son,  and  ye  killed  him  when  the  Fky  was  bright!  Lightning  blast  your  crops! 
"Winds  and  fire  destroy  your  dwellings !  The  Evil  Spirit  breathe  death  upon  your 
cattle !  Your  graves  Ue  in  the  war-path  of  the  Indian  !  Panthers  howl  and  wolves 
fiitten  over  your  l>ones !  Chocorua  goes  to  the  Great  Spirit,  —  his  curse  stays  with 
the  white  man  !  "  The  literary  account  says  that  the  settlement  was  afterwards 
wasted  by  pestilence,  storms,  and  Indian  attacks,  and  was  al>andoned  by  Its  people. 
In  point  of  fkct,  however,  the  towns  In  this  vicinity  were  never  molested  by  the  In- 
dians. For  many  years  it  was  Impossible  to  keep  cattle  in  Albany  (the  town  wherein 
the  mountain  stands),  for  they  sickened  and  died  soon  after  coming  there.  The 
people  laid  this  strange  fatality  to  the  operation  of  Chocorua's  curse,  until  queenly 
Science  found  out  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  muriate  of  lime  in  the  water 
which  they  drank. 

**  On  the  clUTs  extremei t  brow,  **  *  Wo  to  them  who  icck  to  mcXi 

FearlcM  standi  Chocorua  now ;  The  red  owners  of  the  soil  I 

Last  of  all  his  tribe,  and  he  Wo  to  all  who  on  thii  ipot 

Doomed  to  death  of  cruelty.  Ftll  the  grove*,  or  build  the  cot  t 

O'er  the  broad  green  vales  that  Ue  Blighted  be  the  grass  that  springs 


Far  beneath,  he  casts  his  eye- 


Blighted  be  the  grass  that  springs! 
Blighted  be  all  iTvlng  things  I 
Ana  the  pestilence  extend. 


••  •  Lends  where  Uved  and  died  mv  sires.  Till  Chocorua's  curse  shall  end  ! ' 
Where  they  built  their  council-flrei ; 

^  here  they  roamed  and  knew  no  fear,  **  On  his  murderers  turned  he  then, 

TIIJ  the  dread  white  man  drew  near  ;  Eyes  shall  ever  haunt  those  men  i 

Once  when  swelled  the  war-cry  round,  Lp  to  heaven  a  look  he  cast. 

Flocked  a  thousand  to  the  sound  ;  And  around  —  beneath  —  his  lastl 

Bnt  the  white  men  came,  and  they  Far  down  and  lone,  his  bone*  «x«  ^tewwBkx 

like  the  leaves  have  passed  away.  TheskyhUv«aX«bu\>«^«A.«\A\wfcr 
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14L  Albany. 

Albany  Is  a  cold  and  ruf^g&d  township  of  339  inhabitants,  with  only  aboat 
8,000  acre«  of  improved  land.  The  Swift  River  flows  throagh-it  from  W. 
to  E.,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  high  and  massive  mountains  on  either  side. 
There  are  several  fine  trout-streams  flowing  from  their  deflles,  and  the 
Swift  River  has  good  fijthing  on  its  upper  waters.  Bears  and  deer  are  also 
found  here.  In  1839  a  railroad  route  from  Portland  to  Vermont  was  sur- 
Teyed  up  this  valley  and  thenoe  through  Waterville,  and  Gov.  Hill  vainly 
prophesied  that  it  would  be  built  by  the  year  1860.  The  Swifl-Rker  BaU- 
road  has  recently  been  chartered.  The  town  has  neither  doctor,  lawyer, 
nor  clergyman,  and  but  one  merchant.  It  was  settled  in  1766,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Burton  until  1833.  In  1860  its  population  was  much  larger 
than  it  now  is,  but  many  of  the  people  fled  to  Canada  to  escape  the  draft 
during  the  civil  war. 

At  so  early  daj  this  township  was  sold  by  laad-speenlatorB  to  New-York  and  Boa- 
ton  merchants,  even  Chocoroa  itself  being  platted  off  and  disposed  of.  The  iU- 
omened  name  of  Burton  was  then  changed  to  that  of  Albany.  The  Swift  Rivor  is  15 
M.  long,  and  moch  lumber  is  floated  down  ita  rapid  stream.  The  soil  in  the  valk;f 
Is  naturally  rich,  being  formed  firom  soft,  decomposing  rock. 

The  only  road  Into  Albany  is  from  Conway  Comer,  up  tlte  valley  of  tiie  8«ift 
River,  which  Is  crossed  at  7^  M.  from  Conway.  The  road  is  veiy  dull  until  it  psoef 
▲lleu^s  Mill,  since  it  runs  through  deep  forests.    There  is  no  public  conveyance. 

The  Swift-River  FaUs  are  about  10  M.  from  Conway  Comer,  and  aie 
directly  alongside  the  road,  on  the  r.  The  river  here  plunges  downward 
for  a  few  feet  through  a  series  of  boiling  eddies,  and  is  narrowed  into  s 
straight  passage  between  reguUir  and  massive  granite  walls  about  20  ft. 
high  and  several  rods  long.  The  stream  roars  down  through  this  contract- 
ed gorge,  and  overflows  it  during  high  water. 

About  8  M.  above  the  falls  is  AUch^b  Mill,  beyond  which  the  road 
enters  the  broad  basin  of  the  SwiJURiter  Intervale,  with  impressive  moan- 
tain  views  on  either  side.  On  the  L  are  Pangus,  Passaconaway,  and 
Whiteface;  and  on  the  r.  are  the  ridges  of  Bear  Mt.  and  Tremont.  In  this 
glen  is  Shackford*8,  a  large  house  where  fishing  tourists  and  other  sam- 
mer  voyagers  are  entertained  with  simple  and  substantial  fare. 

The  *  Champney  Fallff  are  in  one  of  the  ravines  of  Chocorua,  and  are 
very  pretty  in  seasons  of  high  water.  They  are  reached  by  diverging  to 
the  1.  from  the  road  on  to  a  logging-road,  at  the  first  bridge  E.  of  Alleo'i 
Mill.  The  distance  from  the  main  road  to  the  falls  is  nearly  2  M.  The 
falls  are  best  seen  from  the  large  rock  at  their  foot,  and  consist  of  a  long 
broken  plunge  of  the  mountain-stream  over  ledges  60  -  70  ft.  high.  On  the 
1.  and  in  full  view  is  another  fall,  on  a  tributary  stream,  exhibiting  a  rare 
grace  and  delicacy  of  outUne.    This  has  been  called  the  Pitcher  FalL 

"  Not  a  down  rods  awa^,  Vat  «tonfia^.\s4aa«a  V!  V^»^w*^^«^ «floover  one  of  ths 
moatbeaMtltiilfftlU\n«ewlSMftV*^^*«   „•  •  .'^««^«»*^'«ft«wXNiwsMi^j4tbe  , 
tows  nS  eye  fc\loiraUiaYi4*\i  v«t«»fl^«i^^^«^««'^^«=«»«'^^«««^^ 
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stream,  and  through  the  leaves  of  the  treen  we  can  see  a  small  stream  -where  it  comes 
OTer  the  ledge,  then  fiills  down,  striking  the  rock  that  prcgeets  Just  enough  to  throw 
tho  water  in  spray,  and  break,  for  an  instant  only,  the  continuity  of  the  stream.  ]a  • 
the  entire  fell  there  are  three  of  these  prqjectlons,  where  the  water  is  thrown  in 
■pray,  and  after  the  last  continuous  Ikll  it  rests  in  a  quiet  basin,  where  it  flows  out 
and  runs  into  the  stream  we  had  followed."    (Humtihgtom.) 

The  FotaBh  is  a  singular  little  mountain,  whose  top  and  sides  are  com- 
posed of  coarse  white  granite,  rendering  it  a  conspicuous  object  even  when 
seen  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  near  the  foot  of  Passacouaway,  and 
about  14  M.  from  Shackford*{(,  "Whence  ft  is  easily  visited.  The  prospect 
to  the  N.  and  N.  £.  is  broad  and  interesting,  and  amply  repays  the  labor 
of  the  ascent. 

**  Towards  Mt.  CarrigaJn  the  view  is  almost  nnobstmeted,  and  there  are  manv 
gentle  undulations,  with  here  and  there  a  granite  cliff  standing  out  In  bold  relief, 
besides  magnificent  forests  sweeping  away  up  to  the  summits  of  thdnountains ;  for 
none  of  the  mountafns  to  the  W.  hare  been  denuded  of  trees.  In  fiiU  view,  Mt. 
Carrigain  stands  in  all  its  massive  grandeur,  while  N.  and  S.  there  are  sharp  peaks 
and  mountain-ridges.  Still  to  the  N.,  and  yet  not  so  fttr  distant  but  that  each  peaJc 
and  mountain-ridffe  stands  in  sharp  outline,  the  White  Mts.  rise  in  successive  cul- 
minations, until  Mt.  Washington  —  monarch  of  the  range — seems  to  touch  the 

sky."       (J.  H.  HUMTIKOTON  ) 

ChurcK*$  Falls  are  on  Sabba-Day  Brook,  and  have  been  visited  and 

painted  by  F.  E.  Church.  They  are  reached  from  Shackford^s  by  ascending 

the  course  of  the  Swift  River  Ij  M.,  to  the  second  stream  coming  in  on 

the  1.,  near  which  are  the  remnants  of  an  old  mill.    From  this  point  the 

tributary  should  be  ascended  for  J^  M. 

Prof.  Huntington  gives  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  fiills  on  Sabba-Day 
Brook :  **  The  rock  is  a  common  granite,  in  which  there  is  a  trap-dike,  and  it  is  the 
disintegration  of  this,  probably,  that  formed  the  chasm  below  where  the  steep  fail 
liow  Is.  Above,  just  before  we  come  to  the  fi&lls,  the  stream  turns  to  the  W.,  and 
the  water  runs  through  a  channel  worn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  then,  in  one  leap  of 
26  ft.f  it  clears  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  falls  into  the  basin  below  almost 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm.  Great  is  the  commotion  produced  by  the  direct 
fltll  of  00  great  a  body  of  water,  and  out  of  the  basin,  almost  at  right  angles  with 
the  ftll.  It  goes  in  whirls  and  eddies.  The  chasm  extends  perhaps  100  ft.  below 
where  the  water  first  strikes.  Its  width  is  from  10  to  16  ft. ,  and  the  height  of  the  wall 
is  from  60  to  00.  The  water  has  worn  out  the  granite  on  either  side  of  the  trap,  so 
that,  as  the  clear,  limpid  stream  flows  through  the  chasm,  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
dike  is  seen.  The  fitll  of  water,  the  whirls  and  eddies  of  the  basin,  the  flow  of  the 
limpid  stream  over  the  dark  band  of  trap  set  in  the  bright,  polished  granite,  the 
high,  overhanging  wall  of  rock,  all  combine  to  form  a  picture  of  beauty,  which, 
ODce  fixed  in  the  mind,  is  a  joy  forever.  '* 

Konnt  Fan^fl  is  the  low  and  massive  mountain  between  Chocorqa 
and  Passaconaway,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  bare  ledges,  covered  ana 
flanked  with  blueberry-bushes.  On  its  S.  W.  side  is  a  long  and  singularly 
curving  slide.  There  is  no  well-marked  peak  on  the  broad  top  of  Pan- 
gus,  and  it  is  broken  into  several  irregular  parts  by  shallow  ravines.  The 
ascent  may  be  made  from  Albany,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Birch  Inter- 
vale, above  Tamworth  Village.  The  lower  ledges  are  much  vi.«ited  by  the 
country  people  during  the  season  of  berries.  TV\^  Tk»m^  ^\  Pau^fw*  ^^^ 
given  by  one  of  the  lake-country  poets,  \n  hotiOT  ot  VYi^  -s^vkdX.  Ow«S.  ^S^^Cfea 
Feqaawket  Indians  (see  page  40»).    The  mounXaki  aXsasi  \i«sfi»  ^'^^  ^*=°^ 
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of  Deer,  Middle,  Hanchback,  Frog,  and  Bald.  Miss  Larcom  also  named 
the  ra^d^  ridges  near  and  below  Paugus  the  Wahwa  HiUa^  and  the 
**  bright  cone  of  perfect  emerald  **  on  the  S.  W.  she  calls  Koant  Woiina- 
lanoet  (see  page  26). 


SONNETS. 


CHOGORUA. 

Thb  pioneer  of  a  great  eompanj 

That  wait  behind  him,  giudng  toward  the  east,  — 

Bfighty  ones  all,  down  to  the  nametees  leaat,  — 
Though  after  him  none  dares  to  press,  wfaa«  bo 
With  bent  head  listens  to  the  minstrelsy 

Offer  waves  chanting  to  the  moon,  their  priest. 

What  phantom  rises  up  from  winds  deceased? 
What  whiteness  of  the  unapproachable  sea? 

Hoary  Chooorua  guards  his  mystery  well : 
He  pushes  back  his  fellows,  lest  they  hear 

The  haunting  secret  he  apart  must  tell 
To  his  lone  self,  in  the  sky-silence  clear. 
A  shadowy,  cloud-cloaked  wraitti,  with  shoalders  boired«. 
He  steals,  conspicuous,  firom  the  mountain-crowd. 


CLOUDS  ON  WmTBFACB. 

80  lorlngly  the  clouds  caress  his  head,  -^ 

The  mountain-monarch ;  he,  severe  and  hardy 

With  white  fece  set  like  flhit  horiaon-waxd ; 
They  weaving  softest  fleece  of  gold  and  red. 
And  gossamer  of  airiest  silver  thread, 

To  wrap  his  form,  wind-beaten,  thunder^carred. 
They  linger  tendeiiy,  Mad  feln  would  stay, 
Since  he,  earth-rooted,  may  not  float  away. 

He  upward  looks,  but  moves  not ;  wears  their  hues ; 
Draws  them  unto  himself;  their  beauty  shares ; 

And  sometimes  his  own  semblance  seems  to  lose, 

His  grandeur  and  their  grace  so  interfiise ; 
And  when  his  angels  leave  him  unawares, 
A  sullen  rock,  his  brow  to  heaven  he  bares. 

From  LucT  Labgok*s  A»  Idyl  tf  Work, 
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142.  Tamworth 

is  a  town  of  1,344  inhabitants,  covering  28,917  acres  of  land,  of  which 
15,304  are  improved.  It  occupies  the  plain  between  the  Sandwich  and 
Ossipee  Rang;es,  and  is  surrounded  with  noble  mountain-scenery,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  cultivated  lowlands.  It  is  a  good  town  for  graz- 
mg  and  fruit-raising,  and  produces  much  maple-sugar.  About  600 
tourists  pass  portions  of  every  summer  within  its  borders,  spending  about 
S  10,000.  Tamworth  was  settled  in  1771,  and  Is  named  after  an  English 
town  on  the  river  Tyne. 

Tamworth  Iron-TTorkt  is  a  small  hamlet  with  t(  chnreh,  a  store,  and  a 
mill,  on  the  Chocorua  River,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town.  The  iron-works  were 
founded  before  the  Revolution,  and  have  been  cloned  for  over  70  years.  The  metal 
was  obtained  from  bog-iron  ore  fh>m  the  bottom  of  Ossipee  Lake.  Here  the  first 
American  machine-made  nails  were  turned  out,  in  1775 ;  and  here  also  the  first 
American  screw-auger  was  made  (in  1780),  the  maker  having  seen  an  auger  oo  a 
British  prise-frigate  at  Portsmouth.  Many  anchors  were  cast  at  Tamworth,  and 
were  hauled  thence  to  Portsmouth  ou  sledges. 

The  Chocorun-Lake  House  is  a  well-arranged  summer  boarding-house 
near  Tamworth  Iron- Works,  on  the  high  hill  S.  E.  of  Chocorua  Lake,  and 
commanding  a  noble  view  of  Mt  Chocorua.  It  accommodates  40  guests, 
at  S 8.60 - 10  a  week.  The  railroad  station  is  at  W.  Ossipee,  6-7  M.  dis- 
tant, over  a  level  road.  Madison  station  is  2  -  8  M.  nearer,  but  the  road  is 
nigged  and  hilly.  Mt.  Washington  and  other  northern  peaks  are  seen 
from  a  hill  }  M.  S.  of  the  hotel;  and  other  view-points  in  the  vicinity  are 
Page*8  Hill,  2^  M.  (}  M.  on  foot);  Deer  Hill,  8  M.  distant  on  the  Madison 
road ;  Around  the  Circle,  a  route  7  M.  long,  revealing  several  fine  pros- 
pects; Ordination  Rock,  4-6  M.;  Elliott  Pond, 4  M.;  Conway,  10  M.;  N. 
Conway,  16;  and  Buttermilk  Hollow.  Just  below  the  hotel  is  an  elegant 
villa  which  was  recently  built  by  a  Boston  gentleman;  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  is  Coneys  quaint  cottage. 

Chocorua  Lake  is  over  1  M.  long,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  strait  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown.    Row- 
boats  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  summer-boarders,  and  afford  a  pleasant 
mode  of  diversion  and  exercise.    The  shores  are  partly  fons«A.Vyg  wsxsvwj^ 
sandy  beaches,  overhung  by  shadowy  trees.    Aa  a  fk*VCvci\g,-\BcwwA^^^s^^ 
is  not  pro&t&ble,  tboagh  a  few  trout  are  found  Va  XSx^  O&aXaxsX.'Vstv^**. 
15  ♦ 
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£f.  Tamworth  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
Bearcamp  River,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Ossipee  Hts.  A  little  way  to  the 
E.,  on  the  stage -road,  ia  an  old  inn.  It  is  claimed  that  large  deposits  of 
coal  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ossipee  Range  near  this  hamlet,  and  several 
companies  have  attempted  to  develop  them. 

Tamworth  Village  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Swift  River, 
and  has  a  Congregational  church,  the  town-hall,  and  several  shops.  The 
quaint  old  inn  is  kept  as  a  summer  boarding-iiouse,  by  the  venerable  Jo- 
seph Giiman;  and  Levi  E.  Remick  also  has  a -boarding-house.  The  mail- 
stage  runs  daily  to  and  from  W.  Ossipee  station.  The  hanilet  is  10  M. 
from  Centre  Sandwich,  by  a  road  which  gives  glorious  views  of  Ghoeoroa, 
Paugus,  Passaconaway,  and  Whiteface.  Nearly  1  H.  to  the  &  W.,  on 
this  road,  is  Ordinaium  Bock^  a  great  boulder  close  to  the  road  (on  the  r.), 
which  supports  a  handsome  marble  obelisk.  On  this  rock,  Sept.  12, 1799, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hidden  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Tamworth,  where  he 
remained  for  46  years  as  pastor,  guide,  and  friend. 

**  Mr.  Ilidden  was  ordained  on  a  large  rock  (20  X  80  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high)  on  vhSch 
60  men  might  ittand.  His  fouodation  must  be  secure  and  solid ;  for  this  rock  viU 
stand  till  Gabriel  shall  divide  it  by  the  power  of  God.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
people  assembled  around  this  rock,  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  together  with  decs 
and  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  an  entire  forest  about  this  place.  The  scenerrls 
wild.  On  the  W.  is  a  high  hill ;  and  N.  of  this  is  a  mountain  called  Chocomm,  which 
touches  heaven.  On  the  S.,  and  in  all  directions,  are  mountains,  steep  and  runed. 
....  The  men  looked  happy,  rugged,  and  fearless.  Their  trousers  came  down  toimrat 
half-way  between  the  knee  and  ankle ;  the  coats  were  mostly  short,  and  of  nameksu 
shapes ;  many  wore  slouched  hats,  and  many  were  shoeless.  The  women  looked 
ruddy ,  and  as  though  they  loved  their  husbands.  Their  clothing  was  all  of  domestic 
manufacture  ;  every  woman  had  a  checlced  linen  apron,  and  carried  a  dean  Uma 
handkerchief'    (Lawkencx's  Congregational  Churches.) 

On  Marston  Hitt,  Ih  M.  N.  W.  of  this  village,  occurred  the  fiunous  Si^e  of 
Wolves.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  14th,  1880,  messengers  rode  rapidly  through  the 
towns  in  the  valley,  proclaiming  the  startling  feet  that  immense  packs  of  wolves  had 
descended  fh>m  the  northern  mountains  and  were  in  the  forest  on  Marston  UiU.  The 
farmers  from  all  the  country-side  hastily  armed  themselves  and  hastened  toward  the 
hill,  determined  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  advancing  into  the  towns.  A  thin  Hne 
of  circumvallation  was  formed  about  the  forest,  and  as  fresh  parties  arrived  during 
the  night  the  lines  were  strengthened  on  all  sides,  amid  the  unearttily  bowling  of 
the  wolves.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  forenoon  full  600  men  were  bivouaeked 
around  the  hill,  and  the  command  was  assumed  bj^  Gen.  Quimby,  of  Sandwich.  A  . 
strong  detail  of  riflemen  was  finally  sent  forward  into  the  forest,  and  after  a  sharp 
fusillade  they  exterminated  the  invaders,  many  of  whom,  however,  had  encaped  to 
the  mountains  about  midnight.  The  dead  wolves  were  transported  to  Tamworth 
Centre  under  escort  of  the  victorious  army,  and  a  general  jollification  closed  the 
quaint  episode  of  the  Siege  of  Wolves.  So  late  as  1815  the  inhabitants  of  Baton,  the 
next  town  on  the  B.,  were  seriously  annoyed  by  wolves,  many  of  which  they  kUled. 


Madison  is  a  town  of  646  inhabitants,  S.  of  Conway  and  E.  of  Tam- 
worth. The  surface  is  undulating,  producing  good  crops  of  com  and 
potatoes,  except  in  the  W.  part,  where  Silver  Lake  is  surrounded  with 
broad  drift-plains.  Lead,  zinc,  and  silver  are  found  here  in  small  qnanti- 
ties,  and  have  been  uupTo^VaXA^  toNxv^^,  l\>\<!.h.  ready-made  clothing  for 
the  city  etores  is  maAe  \ieTO,  «^«>  Vi,^^^  ^vc%^1  ^^»»  «ssacMb&^.  The 
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town  is  somewhat  fVeqnented  as  a  sammer-resort,  onaceonnt  of  its  prett j 
highland  scenery  and  the  distant  views  of  the  White  Mts.  Madison  Til- 
lage is  N.  E.  of  Silver  Lake,  and  has  a  church  and  three  small  boarding- 
houses.  Silver  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
town,  2^  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide,  with  gracefully  curving  beaches.  Its 
more  common  name  in  the  country  about  is  Six-Mile  Pond.  The  view 
of  Mt.  Chocorua  from  the  S.  and  £.  shores  of  this  lake,  towards  sunset,  is 
exceedingly  impressive.  A  lai^e  boarding-house  should  be  erected  here, 
with  a  steamer  on  the  lake,  to  give  the  N.  Conway  guests  pleasant  water 
excursions. 

Eaton  is  a  picturesque  hill-town  W.  of  Madison  and  S.  of  Conway.  The 
<mly  hamlet  is  at  Robertson*s  Comer,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  town,  about 
6  M.  from  Madison  and  from  Conway  Comer.  There  is  a  small  inn  here* 
The  town  has  six  ponds;  and  among  the  highlands  deposits  of  iron,  lead, 
and  zinc  have  been  discovered.  There  were  656  inhabitants  in  1870,  witli 
a  valuation  of  $J32,000.  On  its  W.  border  are  Lyman  Mt.  and  Gline  Mt., 
and  on  the  E.  is  Cragged  Mt  A  rustic  bard  named  Shepherd  once  dwelt 
here,  whose  quaint  poems,  according  to  Mr.  Whittier,  **  were  so  bad  that 
they  were  very  good." 

143.  WestOsnpee. 

Hotel.— The  Bearcainp-RlTer  House  (formerly  Banks's),  aoeommodating 75  guests, 
at  $  7  - 14  a  week.  This  hotel  is  finely  situated  near  ;the  w.-Osisipee  station  and  the 
Bearcamp  River,  in  a  pleasant  and  qUiet  neighborhood.  Datly.  SUtge»  toare  for 
Centre  Harbor,  'Dun worth,  and  Sandwich  on  the  arriyal  of  the  up  trains.  A  litery 
stable  is  connected  with  the  hotel. 

W.  Oiaipee  is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  16  M.  from  N.  Conway, 
near  which  there  are  a  few  houses.  Here  the  romantic  stream  of  the 
Bearcamp  River  flows  close  to  the  base  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  bordered  by 
pleasant  meadows  and  graceful  trees.  The  scenery  is  very  attractive,  and 
includes  the  Ossipee  Range,  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  and  the  pictu- 
resque peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  —  the  alpine-crested  Chocorua  on 
the  N.,  the  lower  ledges  of  Mt.  Paugus,  the  dark  round  top  of  Passacona- 
way,  the  shining  cliffs  of  Whiteface,  the  forest-covered  Sandwich  Dome, 
and  the  conical  Mt.  Israel,  W.  by  N.  The  sunset  effects  on  this  range  are 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  never  fail  to  command  admiration. 

A  short  distance  from  the  house,  on  the  Ossipee-Lake  road,  a  line  of 
trees  is  seen  on  the  r.  hand,  the  farthest  of  which  is  a  broad-arching  and 
venerable  maple.  This  stately  old  tree  has  frequently  been  visited  and  is 
much  admired  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  honor  of  wliom  it  has  been  named 
the  Whittier  Maple.  A  little  way  beyond  is  a  break  in  the  fence  on  the 
L,  and  from  the  meadow  beyond  is  gained  a  prospect  of  Chocorua  which 
is  a  favorite  view  with  the  great  New-Eiiv(!La.T\A.  v^^X,.  '^x.^^VxN.n^rx  \iaa» 
visited  W.  Ossipee  for  many  summers,  andYia&  oileii  Vcm<i^\»&>Baa:^^»^'^'*^ 
music  of  the  Bearcamp  waters  and  the  ino\mta\ti-toT«sX^-  ^. 

Among  the  favorite  drives  from  W.    Ow\v^  «^^«^  ^^  ^«k*»ssX 
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toward  Centre  Harbor  (Roate  167),  to  Chocoma  Lake  (page  844),  to  Madi- 
son village,  to  Ossipee  Lake  (page  847),  and  among  the  acyacent  glens  of 
the  OsBipee  Mts. 


The  Otiipee  Hotmtain  (so  called)  is  the  high  ridge  00  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Ossipee  Range  (see  Route  164)  and  over  W.  Ossipee.  It  is  easily  ascended 
from  the  Bearcamp-River  House,  by  crossing  the  river  on  the  Centre-Har- 
bor road,  and  ascending  to  the  1.  beyond.  Most  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  is 
free  from  trees,  and  the  view  is  varied  according  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
visitor.  The  bold,  rocky  spur  which  is  first  reached  overkMks  the  Ossipee 
Lake  and  the  peaks  to  the  N.  and  £.  The  ascent  from  this  point  to  the 
main  crest  is  easy,  and  leads  over  broad  bare  ledges. 

The  View  from  the  top  includes  the  broad  heaths  of  Ossipee,  Tamworth, 
and  Madison,  in  which  are  the  shining  waters  of  several  forest-bordered 
ponds,  with  the  larger  sheet  of  Silver  Lake  (Six-Mile  Pond)  towards  Mad- 
ison village.  The  line  of  the  Sandwich  Range  runs  from  N.  W.  to  N.,  with 
the  noble  white  peak  of  Chocoma,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  over  Chocoma  Lake, 
and  flanked  by  bold  peaks  on  the  W.  and  N.  On  the  r.  of  Chocoma,  and 
more  distant,  are  the  ledgy  tops  of  Moat  Mt,  over  which  are  the  crests  of 
Mt.  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome.  The  Albany  Haystack  is  at  the  S. 
base  of  Moat.  The  white  band  of  the  railroad  mns  N.  from  W.  Ossipee, 
over  the  long  plains,  and  enters  the  Saco  Valley,  by  which  it  passes  into 
the  mountains.  On  the  r.  of  Moat  is  the  rounded  crest  of  Double-Head; 
on  whose  r.,  and  beyond,  are  the  white  ledges  of  Baldface.  Then  comes 
the  step-lilce  spur  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  on  whose  r.  and  connected  is  the  high 
and  symmetrical  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  with  a  hotel  on  its  apex.  The  Green 
Hills  of  Conway  are  then  seen,  with  Blackcap  as  the  highest;  and  in  the 
foreground  is  the  Hedgehog  Hill,  with  other  wooded  eminences. 

The  view  then  passes  over  the  Fryeburg  Valley,  the  land  of  Pequawket; 
and  about  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  white  hotel  on  its  middle  crest 
The  mountains  of  Brownfield  and  Porter  are  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.; 
and  Mt.  Prospect,  in  Freedom,  is  nearly  E.  About  S.  E.  is  the  great  mass 
of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  6  -  8  M.  distant  across  the  basin  of  Ossipee 
Lake.  The  view  now  sweeps  out  over  the  plains  of  lowland  Maine,  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  covering  most  of  the  townships  of  York  County. 

The  prospect  to  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.  is  shut  out  by  high  ridges  of  the  Oaslpee 
lUoge.  Partial  views  of  the  border-  townn  on  the  S.  8.  E. ,  and  S.  may  be  gained  by 
advancing  along  the  ridge  and  climbing  on  a  pile  of  rocks  at  its  S.  end. 

The  town  of  Osaipee  has  1,822  inhabitants,  and  occnpiea  65,000  acres,  of  whkh 
only  17t740  are  improved.  Within  its  borders  are  the  hamlets  of  W.  Osnpee,  Owi- 
pec  Centre,  Moulton's  Mills,  Ossipee  Comer,  Water  Village,  and  Lelghton's  Comers. 
About  8  60,000  worth  of  lumber,  bedsteads,  shoes,  and  hose  are  made  here  every 
year;  but  the  majority  of  the  people  are  feraiers.  The  N.  £.  district  consists  of 
dreary  drift-plains,  but  the  highkmds  on  the  W.  afford  pleasant  scenery  and  good 
Muturage.  Several  hundred  s^mmnt-VoxuAaXa  wba  \>ith.et  every  year,  to  e^joy  the 
Jake  and  mountain  Bcenery. 
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088lp«e  Centre  (Cottage House)  is  a  small  hamlet  1 M.  ftom  the  station  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Eastern  R&ilroad,  and  on  the  Beech  River.  It  has  two  churches 
and  several  stores.  About  1  M.  W.  is  the  hamlet  of  MouUon?8  Milts ^  whence  the 
road  is  prolonged  to  the  secluded  Dan-Hole  Ponds,. under  Black  Mt.  Another  road 
runs  N.  W.  into  the  remote  glen  of  LoveweU's  River,  among  the  Ossipee  Bits.  Ossipee 
Comer  is  a  petty  hamlet  S.  of  the  Centre,  with  two  inns.  It  is  the  shire-town  of 
Carroll  County.  The  road  running  W.  fbom  Ossipee  to  Tuftonborough  gives  several 
pleasing  prospects  over  the  lake-country.  Ossipee  Centre  is  tha  station  for  JBffing- 
nam,  Freedom,  and  Green  Mt    (See  Routes  146  and  146.) 

144.  Ossipee  Lake. 

Ossipee  Lake  is  abont  8i  M.  long,  and  2  M.  broad,  and,  with  its  bays  and 
inlets,  contains  nearly  7,000  acres.  It  is  destitute  of  i&Iands,  and  is  partly 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  border  of  silvery  beaches.  The  waters  of  Pine, 
Love  weirs,  Bearcamp,  and  Six-Mile  Rivers  empty  into  the  lalce,  and  are 
discharged  by  the  Ossipee  River,  leaving  its  S.  E.  comer.  The  shape  of 
the  lake  is  oval;  its  waters  are  rather  shallow,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  remarkable  transparency.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shores  is 
occupied  by  wide  and  gloomy  heaths,  but  the  mountain-views  enjoyed 
from  the  waters  are  attractive,  including  Green  Mt.  on  the  S.  E.,  the  great 
Ossipee  Range  on  the  W.,  and  Ghocorua  and  other  peaks  of  the  Sandwich 
Range  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  stocked  with  pick- 
erel and  other  fish.  A  dam  has  been  built  near  the  outlet  to  increase  and 
regulate  the  supply  of  water  for  the  mills  at  Saco  and  Btddeford,  and  has 
raised  the  surface  of  the  lake  several  feet.  The  name  Ossipee  is  of  Indian 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  co^^  **  pine-tree,"  and  stpe,  **  pond.** 

Daniel  Smithes  farm  lies  S.  of  Lovewell's  River,  where  it  flows  into  ' 
Ossipee  Lake,  and  between  the  road  and  the  lake,  4  M.  from  W.  Ossipee 
and  2  M.  from  Ossipee  Centre.  In  the  field  N.  of  the  house,  and  visible 
from  the  road,  is  an  ancient  Indian  monumental  mound,  about  60  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  10  ft.  high,  from  which  skeletons,  tomahawks,  and  other 
relics  have  been  taken.  A  fine  view  of  Ghocorua  is  enjoyed  from  this 
point  Farther  down  on  the  alluvial  meadow,  half-way  to  the  lake,  and 
on  the  S.  bank  of  LovewelPs  River,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  Loveweirs 
Fort.  This  was  a  palisade  of  about  one  acre,  fronting  to  the  E.  toward 
the  lake,  and  so  situated  that  a  besieging  force  of  Indians  could  not  cut 
off  its  supply  of  water. 

Here  Lovewell  (in  1725)  left  his  surgeon  and  a  small  detachment,  with  the  pro- 
virions  <tf  his  expedition,  while  he  advanced  to  the  fiital  battle  at  Pequawket. 
When  he  met  the  Indians  one  of  his  men  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  bore  back  the 
tidings  to  this  fort  that  Lovewell's  command  had  been  ambushed  and  annihilated. 
The  garrison  evacuated  the  works  and  retreated  rapidly,  so  that  when  the  survivors 
of  thie  expedition  reached  this  place  they  &iled  to  find  supplies  and  aid  and  were 
forced  to  continue  their  terrible  flight.    Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
oentnry  English  carpenters  were  sent  up  here  and  built  a  timber-fort  14  ft  high, 
with  projecting  flankarts,  to  serve  the  Ossipee  Indians  as  a  bul'««3^  «as^xi««.>^^ 
forays  of  the  warlike  Mohawks.    This  defiance  wta  A!Mtco:}cA.Vn.\^i^^\]i3  ^^^\..^^^^ 
thoroe,  who  advaneed  to  the  Jakes  with  a  ateoaft  toioa  ttwa  "^^wSsJowwawwee*- 
TxoofB  ot  KswiffiimettB  and  New  Hampahin  oQeuj^nl  \kM  tEc^^^oad.  <)^KM&Ri«»i^ 
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thrmiglioat  Kins  PhUip^a  War,  and  in  Norember,  1678,  thej  sent  a  detachment  of 
pkked  men  20  Bi.  to  the  N.,  but  they  found  nothing  but  "  froaen  ponds  and  snowj 
mountains." 

When  Walter  Biyent  was  funreying  the  Prorincial  line  of  N.  H^  in  1741,  he  trar- 
med  this  country  on  snow-nhoee,  IcilUng  deer  and  meeting  "  fearful  Indians  about 
the  Osriipee  Ponds  and  Pigwaclcet  Plahi.^  He  often  Tiewed  "  the  White  Hillx,"  and 
law  many  nameless  lakes  from  the  mountains.  On  a  tree  near  tlie  Ossipee  River  be 
cut  his  distance-marlu,  and  on  returning  found  there  a  earring  of  "  a  snord  hand- 
somely form'd,  grasped  by  a  liand." 

**  Lake  Ossipee  looked  like  what  I  lluicy  the  wUdest  parts  of  Norway  to  be ;  a  dark 
blue  expanse,  slightly  rulBed,  with  pines  fHucing  all  its  ledges ;  and  prmnontories, 
bristling  with  pines,  jutting  into  it ;  no  dwellings,  and  no  s%n  of  life  but  a  pair  of 
wiki-fbwl,  bobbing  and  ducking,  and  a  hawk  perched  on  Uie  tip-top  of  a  scnggj 
blighted  tree."    (Uauib  Martuijuu.) 

145.  The  Green  Mountain  in  Efflnghant, 

Orsen  Mt  is  usually  risited  from  the  Tillage  of  ^nghmn  FtdU^  which  is  mehed 
by  a  dreary  ride  of  6  M.  flrom  the  Centre-Ossipee  station,  crossing  the  barren  lieath 
on  the  S.  of  Oraipee  Lake.  Tlie  Tillage  was  formerly  the  seat  of  iron-works,  and  is 
now  a  poor  hamlet,  with  one  church,  situated  near  tlie  outlet  of  Ossipee  Lake. 
(TniTellen  are  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stokes.)  About  1^  M.  distent,  on  the 
£.  flank  of  Green  Mt. ,  and  but  a  short  distence  in  the  woods,  is  a  natural  ice-house,  — 
a  deep  and  caTemous  flume  in  the  rock,  within  whose  recesses  snow  remains  until 
September.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  reached  by  following  the  road  up  to 
the  fkrm-houfles  high  on  the  N.  flank,  about  li  M.  distant,  whence  the  way  lies  up 
acroRS  the  fields  for  nearly  \  M.  Guides  or  precise  directions  tot  thhi  part  of  the 
journey  should  be  obtained  at  the  fkrms.  .The  path  through  the  woods  is  about 
1  M.  long,  with  a  strong  ascending  grade,  and  advances  close  tb  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  It  has  not  been  used  much  of  late  yearn,  and  is  rather  inttlstlnct,  bashes 
having  overgrown  the  old  roadway  ;  but  even  if  the  trail  should  be  lost,  it  is  not 
difilcult  to  ascend  through  the  forest.  The  mountain  is  sometimes  Tlsiled  fhnn  the 
obdcore  hamlet  of  DrakesviUe,  on  the  S.  side,  whence  one  can  follow  the  lemaiBS  of 
the  road  on  which  the  materials  for  the  hotel  were  transported.  The  ascent  is 
steeper  on  the  S.  side,  and  more  ledges  are  encountered,  but  the  elimbw  is  not  en- 
tangled in  forests. 

The  summit  of  the  mountains  is  partly  coTered  with  ledgee,  among  which  aie 
thicketH  of  sturdy  bushes  and  saplings.  The  Tiew-point  has  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  get  the  entire  prospect  on  all  sides.  A  small  hotel  was  once  erected  here,  but  it 
was  burnt  about  the  year  1866.  In  the  last  century  this  ridge  bore  the  name  of 
Seven  Mt.  The  shape  of  the  range  has  been  likened  to  that  of  Red  Hill,  all  Iti 
dimensions  being  larger ;  and  its  base  is  about  4  M.  long.  It  is  higher  than  any  pert 
of  the  Ossipee  Range,  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,500  ft 

*  The  View.  —  Close  at  baud  on  the  W.  N.  W.  is  the  broad  and  beantifol 
Ossipee  Lake,  unbroken  by  islands,  and  surrounded  by  ancient  drift- 
plains.  The  white  hamlet  of  W.  Ossipee  is  seen  near  its  head.  Over  this 
extend  the  lowlands  of  Tamworth,  at  whose  end,  over  the  N.  falling  flanks 
of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Mt  Israel,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
the  high  and  massive  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its  long  and  dark-colored 
sides.  Just  to  the  1.  of  the  Dome,  very  far  away,  is  the  top  of  Moosilaake, 
near  the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  the  £.  of  the  Dome  are  the  blanched 
clifTs  of  Whiteface,  with  the  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway  on  its  r. 
Between  these  two  is  Tripyramid,  its  N.  peaks  being  concealed.  About 
N.  W.  is  the  broad  «Yieet  ot  ^W\«i  La.Vla^  ^ith  Madison  village  near  its 
N.  E.  shore.    Mts.  VJotmeAMiCftV.  wk^  ^  voL^gafc  ^x^  ^^ow^  ^s5«vst  V^ke^  the 
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latter  being  the  higher,  and  coyered  with  bare  ledges;  and  farther  out  in 
this  direction  portions  of  the  Carrigain  groap  are  visible.  Just  to  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  Silver  Lake  is  the  splendid  peak  of  Chocorua,  covered  and 
flanked  by  light-colored  ledges  and  braced  by  bold  ridges  that  shut  out  the 
farther  view  in  that  direction.  On  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Chocorua  is  the 
long  foreshortened  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  also  free  from  forests  and  lifting  up 
light-colored  peaks.  The  view-line  now  passes  up  the  depression  of  the 
Saco  Valley,  and  on  the  r.  flank  of  Moat  is  seen  the  low  curve  of  Iron  Mt., 
directly  over  which,  and  far  beyond,  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washington  cuts  the 
horizon.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  large  house  upon  it,  as  well  as  by 
its  altitude  and  position.  On  the  r.  of  Washington,  and  farther  away,  are 
3Its.  Adams  and  Madison,  the  former  being  identified  by  its  sharp  apex, 
A  little  more  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  as  distant,  are  Mt.  Wild-Cat  and  the 
Carter  Dome,  separated  by  the  sharp  defile  of  the  Cartel  Notch,  with  parts 
of  the  Carter-Moriah  range  beyond.  The  lower  summits  of  Thorn  Mt. 
and  Double-Head  are  to  the  r.  and  nearer. 

Mt.  Kiarsarge  is  nearly  N.,  over  the  highlands  of  Eaton  and  the  Green 
Hills  of  Conway,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  house  on  its  top.  Nearer 
at  hand  is  Freedom  Village,  near  Swasey*s  Pond,  with  Mt.  Prospect  on 
(be  r.  More  distant  are  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield, 
over  which  is  a  part  of  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  rolling  hills 
of  Porter  and  Hiram  are  more  to  the  r. ;  and  due  E.,  across  the  plains  of 
Parsonsfield,  is  Trafton  Mt.,  in  Cornish,  with  the  Baldwin  Saddleback  on 
the  N.  Well  to  the  r.  of  the  Hosac  Mt.,  and  over  the  heights  of  Limington, 
the  city  of  Portland  is  easily  seen;  and  the  great  plains  of  York  County 
sweep  away  to  the  S.  E.  and  out  to  the  sea-line,  hardly  broken  by  the 
Bonnybeag  Hills  and  Mt.  Agamenticus.  It  is  claimed  that  Saco  and 
Biddeford  are  visible  in  clear  weather,  with  other  points  on  the  coast 

Toward  the  S.  is  the  round  Province  Pond,  near  at  hand,  with  other 
ponds  and  highlands  of  Wakefield;  and  the  dark  distant  ridges  of  Moose 
Mt.  and  Copple  Crown  are  more  to  the  r.  Portions  of  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee,  off  Wolfeborough,  are  seen  in  the  S.  W ,  with  the  high  double  peak 
of  Belknap  beyond.  The  view  then  falls  on  the  near  Ossipee  Mts.,  whose 
dark  masses  fill  most  of  the  W.  horizon. 


146.   Freedom  Village  and  Mount  Prospect. 

Freedom  Village  is  2  M.  from  Effingham  Falls,  8  M.  fVom  Ossipee  Centre 
(daily  stage),  9  M.  from  W.  Ossipee,  and  12  M.  from  Cornish.    The  best 
place  for  visitors  to  stop  at  is  the  white  house  of  Mr.  Towle,  near  the 
centre  of  the  village.    The  village  has  a  ch\iTc\\,  «fe\«n\  %\nt:^^  %xi^  ^ 
savings-bank;  and  ia  snrronnded  by  a  pleaaatvt  t«cvsivti^-^:wQ»XY3«    ^Na 
'  Swasejry  Pond  and  the  Great  Osslp^  BInqx. 
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Xoimt  Proipeet  is  reached  firom  Freedom  hj  passing  ont  1  M.  on  the 
E.  road,  turning  to  the  r.  at  a  school-house  and  ascending  a  farm-road  for 
1  M.,  and  then  clambering  upward  over  the  ledges  for  nearly  1  M.  more. 
The  slopes  and  summit  are  rocky,  though  groves  of  small  trees  have 
grown  near  the  top,  and  the  view  is  not  materially  obstructed  in  any 
direction. 

The  View  from  Mt  Prospect  includes  Mt  Washington,  and  parts  of 
Adams  and  Madison,  which  are  seen  through  the  great  depressions  of  the 
Saco  and  Ellis  valleys,  about  N.  N.  W.  A  little  to  the  r.,  and  well  ont  on 
the  horizon,  are  Mts.  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome,  separated  by  the  re- 
markable gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch ;  and  Thorn  Mt.  is  seen  farther  in  the 
foreground.  Farther  to  the  r.  and  nearer,  are  the  rolling  Green  Hills  of 
Conway,  overlooked  by  the  hotel  on  the  apex  of  Kiarsarge.  Toward  the 
N.  are  the  high  hills  of  Eaton,  along  the  boundary.  Farther  to  the  r.  are 
the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  with  a  part  of  Mt.  Pleasant  beyond. 
Toward  the  E.  the  view  rests  on  the  highlands  of  Western  Maine,  towards 
Porter  and  Hiram.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Cornish  and  Limington  hills; 
and  the  great  plains  of  York  County  stretch  away  on  the  S.  E.  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  claimed  that  Saco  and  Biddeford  are  visible 
on  a  clear  day.  On  the  S.  is  Province  Pond,  in  fVont  of  the  highlands  of 
Wakefield ;  and  Green  Mt.  lifts  its  long  and  ponderous  ridges  just  across 
the  Ossipee  Valley,  in  the  S.  W.,  with  glimpses  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
beyond.  Nearly  W.,  6  M.  distant,  is  the  beautiful  oval  of  Ossipee  Lake, 
with  the  dark  Ossipee  Mts.  extending  to  the  r.  and  1.  beyond  for  many 
miles.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Silver  Lake;  and  up  the  long  Tamworth  valley 
are  the  noble  and  imposing  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  with  higher 
summits  overlooking  them  from  the  N. 

147.  The  Whittier  Peak. 

The  Whittier  Peak  is  one  of  the  N.  summits  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  easyof  aeeeM 
and  commanding  a  rich  and  exteosiye  view.  The  Editor  could  not  find  that  any  dis* 
tinctiTe  name  had  been  applied  to  It  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country-side,  and 
he  therefore  suggests  the  above  name,  in  honor  of  the  noble  poet  of  New  England 
who  has  written  so  often  of  the  Ossipee  Range  and  its  valleys.  The  mountain  diSei* 
lh>m  most  of  its  densely  wooded  brethren  in  that  it  Is  composed  of  a  successioD  of 
highly  inclined  ledges,  ascending  so  continuously  that  the  forest  cannot  obtain 
lodgement,  and  only  a  few  small  trees  are  scattered  along  the  slope.  The  crest  if 
clear  and  sharp,  being  formed  by  two  low  ramparts  of  rock,  between  which  is  a  tinj 
grassy  hollow.  The  nearest  and  most  arduous  route  of  ascent  is  by  leaving  tbs 
w..Ossipee  road  about  1  Bl  W.  of  8.  Tamworth,  crvMsIng  the  meadow,  traversing  a 
belt  of  woods  at  the  bafse,  and  clambering  upward  over  the  bare  ledges.  The  easier 
and  better  routes  are :  (1)  by  driving  up  the  road  which  runs  S.  from  S  Tamworth 
into  the  Ossipee  glens,  bearing  to  the  r.  to  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  mountain,  aacend- 
Ing  through  the  pastures,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  W.,  and  then  scaling  the 
TOckB  for  a  fisw  rods  to  the  crest ;  or  (2)  by  leaving  the  W.-Osslpee  road  at  the  first 
road  diverging  to  the  t.,  "&.  ot  Qiov«^a  Covner^  and  about  3  M.  from  Moultonborough 
Coraer,  following  the  aVde-xoadfoT  a>>oisiX\^Ao«.^«\\v«  t^xov-housn,  whence  a  pnth 
ieadi»  UD  to  the  naatUTea  on  tbe  ^ .  'W .  '^^^  <it  «a*  xawsuVaSai  ^^K»»Jt&»,^v^s*,>w3D«  crest 
u  the  drat  routVLd  a.H»na\uft  t).*^^^^^^* 'S^^^'^^^ 
tiM  ir.-OMipee  road  to  thra  «w«t  »\»j»xa.^>a,Va«ia»«  «»a.^^A.-^>aa. 
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*  The  View.  —Nearly  S.  S.  E.  is  the  high  black  mass  of  Mehrin  Peak, 
with  a  densely  wooded  ridge  Tanning  up  to  Black  Snout,  which  is  about  S. 
To  the  r.  of  its  flanking  ridge  is  Red  Hill,  whose  lopg  heights  are  nearly 
sundered  by  a  deep  depression  in  the  centre.  Over  the  opening  between 
the  Ossipee  Range  and  Red  Hill,  nearly  S.  W ,  is  the  Sanbomton  Mt,  with 
other  high  hills  in  the  town  of  Sanbomton.  Far  away  over  the  1.  centre  of 
Red  Hill  is  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kearsarge.  Through  the  gap  in  Red 
Hill  are  the  Bridgewater  Hills;  and  between  Red  Hill  and  Squam  Lake 
the  crest  of  Cardigan  is  seen  in  the  distance,  with  Pl3rmouth  Mt.  on  its  r. 
Beyond  and  over  the  high-spired  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer  is  a 
portion  of  the  beautiful  Squam  Lake,  with  the  Squam  Mts.  on  the  N. 
shore,  on  whose  r.  are  the  bold  ridges  of  Morgan  Mt.,  with  Prospect's  flat 
top  peering  over  the  line,  due  W.  In  the  foreground  is  the  island-dotted 
Red-Hill  Pond,  beyond  which  is  Sandwich  Centre,  with  its  two  white 
spires,  and  over  the  mountains  above  are  the  blue  crest-lines  of  Mts.  Carr 
and  Kinneo.  Bearcamp  Pond  is  seen  nearer  at  hand,  marked  by  a  single 
islet,  over  which  is  Mt.  Israel,  with  pastures  extending  well  up  its  slope. 
Far  away  over  and  a  little  to  the  r.  of  Bearcamp  Pond  is  Moosilauke, 
crowned  by  a  house.  To  the  N.  W*,  over  a  ledgy  spur  of  the  Whittier 
Peak,  is  the  massive  and  pointless  Sandwich  Dome,  on  the  1.  of  which, 
through  the  gap  towards  Mt.  Israel,  are  the  mountains  beyond  the  Mad- 
River  valley,  the  r.  flank  of  Fisher's  Mt.,  the  whole  of  Green  Mt.,  and  the 
1.  flank  of  Tecumseh.  On  the  r.  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  the  long  ridge  of 
Flat  Mt.,  with  high-crowned  Osceola  peering  over  the  1.  and  two  sharp 
peaks  of  Tripyramid  over  the  r.  In  the  foreground  is  a  pretty  stream, 
meandering  down  the  valley  between  brightly  colored  sandy  shores. 

The  noble  peak  of  Whiteface  next  appears,  with  its  crown  of  glittering 
white  cliffs,  cut  into  by  a  profound  ravine,  on  whose  1.  rim  is  the  path. 
To  the  r.,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bristling  ridge,  is  the  high  pointed 
mass  of  Passaconaway,  buttressed  on  the  r.  by  white-headed  spurs,  and 
supported  on  the  r.  by  the  lower  heights  of  Mt.  Paugus,  covered  with  bare 
ledges  and  marked  by  a  long  and  gracefully  curving  slide.  More  distant, 
and  looking  over  the  r.  shoulder  of  Passaconaway,  are  the  ascending 
terraces  of  Mts.  Nancy  and  Willey,  to  the  r.  of  which,  and  near  to  Paugus, 
are  the  white  crests  of  Tremont  On  the  r.  flank  of  Paugus  is  the  uneven 
ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  beyond  and  over  which  are  parts  of  the  distant  Carter 
Range.  If  seen  on  a  clear  day,  the  Presidential  Range  is  nearly  over  Mt. 
Paugus.  The  needle-like  peak  of  Chocoma  lifts  its  blanched  point  on  the 
r.  of  Paugus,  and  shows  its  bold  supporting  flanks  on  the  S.  and  E  On  the 
r.,  and  apparently  at  right  angles,  is  the  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  (over  N. 
Conway),  with  its  clear-cut  N.  peak  and  high  bare  ridge.  Part  of  Mt. 
Horiah  appears  over  this  mountain,  and  on  its  r.  are  6ect\n<Kv%  <A  v«^  ^>^ 
tant  peaks,  with  Mt  Bartlett  rising  up  to  tVx©  %7ixixck&XxVi»\  vr^*=°=^^  ^ 
yiiMnarge,  whose  apex  Is  crowned  by  a  bou&a. 
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To  the  r.  of  Klanarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with  Blackeap  pre- 
eminent. Nearly  M.  £.  is  the  distant  Mt  Sabattoe,  in  Lovell,  with  tl|(o 
Greenwood  highlands  beyond;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  round-headed 
Mt.  Tom,  in  Fryeburg,  with  the  Waterford  mountains  back  of  it-.  About 
E.  N.  £.,  80  M.  distant,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  on' 
its  middle  crest  Much  nearer,  and  within  6  -  8  M.,  is  Silver  Lakeg  on 
whose  N.  shore  is  the  hamlet  of  Madison,  over  which  are  the  ledges  of-' 
the  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.  Elliott  Pond  is  in  the  line  towards  SiiVet 
Lake,  and  S.  Tam worth  shows  its  white  houses  close  below,  at  the  food 
of  the  Whittier  Peak.  Over  Silver  Lake  are  the  shaggy  higlilands  of 
Eaton,  with  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  beyond.  The. 
view  is  now  closed  by  the  lines  of  wooded  heights  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
Ossipee  Range,  extending  towards  W.  Ossipee. 


••  Through  SMidwksh  Notch  th« 
Good  morrow  to  the  cotter : 
And  onoe  again  Chocoma's  horn 
Of  shadow  pieroed  the  water 

"*  Above  bis  broad  teke  Ossipee 

Once  more  the  sunshine  w«arlnff. 
Stooped,  tracing  on  that  silver  shield 
Uis  grim  armorial  bearing. 


For  health  comes  spariiling  in  the  ■treuni 

From  cool  Chocorua  stealing  , 
There's  iron  in  our  northern  winds  t 

Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing.*' 

Wbittibb's  Among  tha  BUb, 


»rt"^ 


■  p 

? 


THE  LAKE-COUNTRY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


148.    Wolfeborongh. 

Botela.  —  The  •  PftTilion  accommodates  800  gaeato  ($8  a  day ;  $10  - 17  a  week). 
•  a  large  and  flrst-class  house,  situated  on  high  ground,  whence  a  lawn  of  six  acre* 
3C8  down  to  the  lake  and  the  boat-piers.    It  is  not  in  the  manufiicturing  part  of 

Tillage.  The  view  of  Wolfeborough  Bay  and  the  Belknap  peaks  ftom  this  point 
ne  of  the  best  possible.    Boats  and  carriages  can  be  obtained  at  the  hotel,  which 

also  the  usual  conveniences  of  a  large  summer-resort.  The  Payilion  is  an  old 
I  well-famed  house,  with  an  ilUe  constituency  of  regular  Tisitors. 
^tae  Qlendon  House  is  a  new  and  comfortable  summer-hotel  at  the  centre  of  the 
&«e,  near  the  railroad-station  and  steamboat- wharf.  It  accommodates  150  guests, 
P8  a  day.  The  Belvue  House  is  nearly  opposite  the  Qlendon,  and  overlooks  part 
He  lake.  It  has  room  for  75  guests,  at  97  - 10  a  week.  The  Lake  House  is  th« 
»«e  inn  (100  guests),  and  is  N.  W.  of  the  station. 

'lie  Lake-View  House  is  fitTorably  located  on  the  hill  aboTe  the  Payilion  (first 
!«t  to  the  r.),  and  accommodates  50  boarders  ($10-12  a  week).  The  Belmont 
Ase  (0.  R.  Yeaton)  is  in  the  same  Ineighborhood,  and  has  rooms  for  25.  The 
n  Cotti^  (Levi  Horn)  accommodates  50,  and  is  on  the  first  side  street  to  the  I. 
ond  the  Pavilion.  J .  L.  Header's  house  is  1  M.  from  the  station,  and  accomi|io- 
&fl  60  people.  There  are  sev^lral  other  boarding-houses  in  and  near  the  village, 
■  many  of  the  adjacent  fiirmeni  take  in  summer-guests. 
^lstan<>e«.  —  Wolfeborough  to  Tumble  Down  Dick,  6  M. ;  to  Copple  Crown, 

around  the  Short  Square,  6 ;  the  Long  Square,  12  ;  around  Smith's  Pond,  12; 
lie  Devil's  Den,  8 ;  to  the  Ossipee  Falls,  14 ;  to  Alton  Bay,  10 ;  to  Wein,  16 ;  to 
itre  Harbor,  20. 

Kailroad.—  Wolfeborough  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
»  morning  trains  reach  Boston  at  2  p.  m  :  the  morning  trains  from  Boston  arriv* 
2.87  p.  M.  The  distance  to  Boston  Is  108^  &1. ;  the  time  is  4-5  hrs.  Noon  and 
r%ing  trains  run  from  WMfeborough  to  N.  Conway  in  about  2  hrs. 
teamboats.  — The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Mt.  Washington  touch  at  Wolfe- 
ongh  several  times  daily.  The  former  runs  to  Weirs  and  Centre  Harbor,  the 
er  to  Centre  Harbor  and  Alton  Bay.  The  little  steam-yacht  Nettie  is  kept  liere 
^he  use  of  tourists.    Her  rates  are  S 1  an  hour. 

Vases  run  daily  to  Melvin  Tillage  (10  BI.)  The  hotel-carriages  frequently  ma 
Sopple  Crown,  the  charge  being  S  1.50  per  passenger. 

Wolfeborough  is  the  largest  Tillage  in  Carroll  County  and  on  Lake 
onepesaukee.  It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  Wolfeborough  Bay, 
tJie  outlet  of  Smithes  Pond,  whose  water-power  is  utilized  by  several 
tones.  The  view  fVom  the  village  includes  the  whole  extent  of  the 
'',  a  part  of  the  open  lake,  and  the  noble  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap,  beyond. 
Sreat  variety  of  lake  and  mountain  views  may  be  obtained  by  driving 
»  on  the  adjacent  roads,  which  are  well  kept  and  easy.  The  lake  itself 
^lio  explored  with  facility  from  this  point,  by  ezpursions  on  thft  «>\.«KCfie- 
^*«,  by  rowing,  or  by  the  &scmatmg  mootnUf^t  «x!C«w:vsiv%  ^\!&s3a.  «t% 
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important  sammer-resort,  where  fully  10,000  yisitors  npend  parts  of  their 
•uniiners,  resulting  in  an  income  of  $  125,000  to  the  residents. 

The  village  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  which  rise  about  the  outlet 
of  Smith*s  River.  It  contains  Ck>ngregational,  Friends',  and  **  Christian" 
churches,  an  academy  called  the  Wolfeborough  Christian  Institute,  a  na- 
tional bank  and  two  savings-banks,  a  weekly  newspaper,  15-20  stores, 
and  several  small  factories. 

The  Dtviti  Den  is  8  3il.  from  the  village,  in  New  Durham,  and  is  reached 
by  a  walk  of  \  M.  from  a  neighboring  farm-house.  Here  one  can  go  for 
several  rods  through  a  dark  cavern,  and  then  climb  up  a  ladder  to  the 
ledges  above.  E,  Alton  is  a  lofty  hamlet  6  M.  S.  W.  of  Wolfeborough, 
whence  a  noble  view  is  gained  (see  Route  150,  adjinem). 

The  town  of  Wolfeborough  has  1,995  inhabitants,  and  coven  28,68d 
acres  of  land,  of  which  16,694  are  improved.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  include  blankets,  leather,  shoes,  and  lumber,  amounting  to  over 
S  500,000  a  year.  The  soil  is  hard,  but  strong,  and  much  garden  produce 
is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  summer-visitors.  Besides  the  chief  village, 
there  are  the  hamlets  of  Mill  ViUage,  Wolfeborough  Centre,  N.  WoKe- 
borougfa,  and  S.  Wolfeborough.  The  former  is  J  M.  from  the  steamboat- 
wharf,  and  contains  several  factories.  The  Centre  is  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Smith's  Pond,  about  8  M.  from  the  wharf;  N.  Wolfeborough  is  near  the 
foot  of  Batson  Hill  and  the  Whiteface  and  Cotton  Mts.,  towards  Ossipeo 
Comer;  and  S.  Wolfeborough  is  at  the  woollen-mills  on  the  outlet  of  Rost 
Pond,  on  the  Alton  road.  The  Franklin  House  is  a  large  inn  at  the  latter 
point,  owning  the  small  steamboat  Morning  Star. 

Smith's  Fond  is  a  pretty  lake  about  1  M.  N.  E.  of  Wolfeborough,  and 
38  ft.  above  the  lake.  It  is  4  M.  long,  and  contains  several  islands;  the 
largest  of  which  is  Stamp-Act  Island,  nearly  }  M.  long.  One  of  the  favor- 
ite drives  is  around  this  pond,  on  whose  E.  shore  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  feudal  mansion  called  Wentworth  House.  In  view  of  the  beauty 
of  the  lake  and  its  historic  memories,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
change  the  prosaic  name  of  Smith's  Pond  to  the  more  stately  and  signifi- 
cant one  of  Lake  Wentworth. 

Wentworth  House  was  100  X  45  ft  in  dimensions,  with  five  large  bams.  It  «M 
one  of  the  four  main  stations  in  the  surveys  for  Holland's  map ;  and  here  the  MasMk 
chusettB  youth  who  afterwards  became  Count  Rumford  and  prime-minister  of  Ba> 
varia  was  nobly  ent«»rtHined  by  the  genial  governor.  After  the  exile  of  the  Went- 
worths,  the  house  fell  into  unworthy  hands ;  and  it  was  burnt  in  1820.  There  Is  a 
tradition  that  when  ^Tentworth  was  flying  hence  to  the  royal  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  he 
loaded  his  carriage  here  with  his  plate  and  treasure.  But  the  weary  horses  were 
soon  unable  to  draw  the  heavy  load,  and  the  alternatives  were  to  leave  Lady  Wetl^ 
worth  or  the  treasure-chests.  The  latter  were  buried  by  night  in  the  forest,  and 
have  often  been  vainly  sought. 

In  the  year  1638  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  and  knightly  fiunily  of  Wentworth 
passed  from  Yorkshire  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  founded  a  new  and  noble  houM. 
One  of  his  descendants  was  3oYux  W«utworth,  who  was  born  at  Portnnouth  and 
gnuluated  at  Harvar^X  CoWega.  \ti  YIW  >a»  "«*&  tmiA*.  ^x«vaor  of  the  Province  and 
ffarrevor-Beneral  of  the  ro^al  tot«*t»,a.TA\v*T«to\\v«^\Xss^\ifl&».^««»u«^  1776. 
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into  exHe  by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  made  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  received  the  title  of  baronet,  with  the  honorable  privilege  of  bearing  two  keys 
on  his  coat-ofarms,  emblematic  of  his  fidelity. 

President  Dwight  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Gov.  John  Wentworth,  and  in  his 
honor  named  Lake  Winnepesaukee  Lake  Wentworth  and  Mt.  Lafayette  (until  then 
unnamed)  Mt.  Wentworth.  He  says :  "  He  was  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  re- 
fined taste,  enlarged  views,  and  a  dignified  spirit.  His  manners,  also,  were  elegant ; 
and  his  disposition  enterprising.  Ag^culture  in  this  Province  owed  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man.  He  also  originated  the  formation  of  new  roads,  and  the 
improvement  of  old  ones.  .  .  .  This  gentleman  was  the  greatest  benefoctor  to  the 
Province  of  New  HampshirCf  mentioned  In  Its  history." 

Wolfeborongh  was  settled  in  1770,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  before  Quebec  In  1771  the  Provincial  authorities  commanded 
the  eonstruction  of  a  road  three  rods  wide  from  the  Governor's  House,  at  Wolfe- 
borough,  through  Tuflonborough,  Moultonborough,  New  Holdemess,  Plymouth, 
and  Baker's  River,  to  Dartmouth  College.  The  ancient  map  of  Kalm  calls  this  sec- 
tion the  King^s  Woods.  In  1774  men  were  hired  here  to  build  the  British  barraclu 
9l  Boston;  and  in  the  following  year  tlie  inhabitants  attacked  Wentworth  House. 

149.  Copple  Crown  and  Tumble  Bown  Bick. 

Copple  Crown  is  a  monntain  in  Brookfield,  2,100  ft.  high.    As  seen 

from  distant  points  it  shows  a  moderate  peak,  flanked  by  long  and  gradual 

slopes  on  either  side.    It  affords  a  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

and  the  mountains  beyond,  and  is  frequently  ascended  by  tourists  from 

Wolfeborongh.   It  is  claimed  that  80  ponds  and  lakes  are  visible  from  this 

peak. 

Copple  Crown  is  about  6^  M.  from  WoUSeborough,  and  is  reached  by  a  pleasant 
load  which  runs  to  the  S.,  with  pretty  lake-views  on  the  r.  5  M.  from  the  Tillage 
an  ancient  church  is  passed  on  the  I.,  Just  beyond  which  the  tourist  diverges  on  a 
•Ida  road  to  the  1.  It  is  |  M.  firom  this  point  to  the  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  rMched  by  the  first  by-road  to  the  r.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain 
from  the  (krm  is  about  1  M.  long,  of  which  the  first  half  is  through  an  open  pasture, 
and  the  rest  Is  on  a  pleasant  and  well-marked  forest-path.  On  leaving  the  &rm- 
booM,  the  visitor  ascends  the  open  pastures  on  the  1.  flanking  ridge,  to  a  lone  birrh- 
feree,  whence  his  course  is  shaped  to  a  lone  oak,  up  near  the  woods  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  oak,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  path  is  found.  For  much  of  the 
distance  this  route  follows  a  nearly  level  ridge,  broken  occasionally  by  ledges  and 
boulders.  The  labor  of  the  ascent  of  Copple  Crown  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison 
with  that  of  certain  of  the  minor  White  Mts.  After  advancing  for  about  ^  M. 
through  the  forest,  a  divei^nce  of  the  paths  is  reached.  That  which  pasf«s  on 
leads  In  a  few  rods  to  a  ledgy  crest  which  overlooks  the  country  to  the  S.  and  S.  W. ; 
and  the  path  diverging  upward  to  the  r.  conducts  speedily  to  the  main  view-point  on 
the  higher  peak.  The  young  forests  on  the  ridge  have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to 
doee  out  the  prospect  in  certain  directions,  and  greatly  interfere  with  other  lines 
of  vision.  The  hotel-keepers  of  Wolfeborough  should  either  have  these  trees  cleared 
away,  or  else  form  a  high  observation -platform  out  of  the  timbers  which  lie  on  the 
sununit  From  the  ledges  at  the  end  of  the  direct  path,  from  the  upper  crest,  and 
from  a  more  northerly  crag  which  is  reached  by  a  short  path  to  the  r  Just  beyond 
the  timtwrs,  a  general  view  may  be  made  up.  The  best  singlepoint  for  a  prospect 
is  the  last-named,  which  looks  out  on  Winnepesaukee  and  the  White  and  Franconia 
Mto. 

*  The  new.  — The  first  feature  to  be  noticed  in  the  view  fix>m  Ck>pple 
Crown  is  the  outstretched  expanse  of  Lake  Winn«v^eAM.Vw«^.,  «^^\»\^tw<\!cv 
islands  and  cut  bv  Jon^  and  verdant  pTomcsnloT\e&.   'Y\iL\»\^^«oSvV^v«^«i- 
peet  0xt9adM  to  the  N.  W.  for  nearly  20  M.,  and  VaXKaas^^ftdLV^^^^^*^^***^^ 
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ranges  of  mountains  on  either  side.  About  W.,  and  8  M.  distant,  is  the 
rounded  green  ridge  of  Long  Stack  Mt.,  over  which,  and  beyond  the  lake, 
the  swelling  crests  of  the  Suncook  and  Belknap  ranges  are  seen,  running 
far  to  the  r.  Towards  the  lake  shore  is  the  hamlet  of  S.  Wolfeborough, 
near  Rust  Pond,  beyond  which  is  the  long  height  of  Rattlesnake  Island; 
and  over  the  latter,  37  M.  distant,  are  the  white  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan, 
with  the  Bristol  and  New-Uampton  hills  nearer.  Looking  across  the 
Wolfeborough  Bay  and  Neck,  the  eye  traverses  the  broadest  part  of  the 
lake,  passes  Pljrmouth  Mt  and  the  Bridgewater  Hills,  and  rests  on  Smart's 
Mt.,  a  long  ridge  falling  off  on  the  S.  Farther  to  the  r.,  the  view-line 
crosses  the  farms  on  Tuflonborough  Neck,  Cow  and  Long  Islands,  and  the 
bay  of  Centre  Harbor,  and  ascends  the  long  Pemigewasset-Asquamchu- 
mauke  valley  to  Mt.  Cuba,  a  high  ridge  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  the  foreground,  about  5  M.  distant,  is  the  large  white  vilUge  of 
Wolfeborough,  with  Smith's  Pond  on  the  r.,  and  nearly  in  this  line,  at  the 
K.  end  of  Winnepesaukee,  the  summer-hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  visible. 
Over  the  Squam  Range,  back  of  Centre  Harbor,  the  smooth  top  of  Mt. 
Prospect  and  the  long  dark  ridges  of  Mt  Carr  are  seen;  to  the  r.  of  which 
is  the  \o(ty  blue  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  with  Kinneo^s  peak  in  advance,— 
the  last  two  being  seen  over  the  r.  part  of  Wolfeborough.  Over  the  I'ttle 
pond  r.  of  Wolfeborough,  about  20  M.  distant,  is  the  shapeless  mass  of  Red 
Hill,  with  Sandwich  Dome  over  it  on  the  r.,  falling  upon  the  1.  flank  of  the 
nearer  Ossipee  Range.  Between  Red  Hill  and  Sandwich  Dome  several  of 
the  Campton  and  Pemlgewasset  Mts.  are  visible.  (It  is  claimed  that  the 
Franoonia  Mts.  also  are  visible  from  Copple  Crown,  nearly  over  Sandwich 
Dome.)  The  view  now  rests  on  Smith's  Pond,  a  beautiful  island-strewn 
lake  in  the  foreground,  approaching  within  2^  M.  of  Copple  Crown,  with  a 
white  and  silvery  beach,  and  containing  the  large  Stamp-Act  Island.  Be» 
yond  this  lake  is  the  great  dark  Ossipee  Range,  extending  for  miles  along 
the  N.  To  the  r.  of  its  chief  peak  is  the  blanched  crest  of  Whtteiaoe, 
with  the  black  dome  of  Passaconaway  to  the  £.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter 
and  farther  away  is  the  vast  mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  with  the  remarkable 
Carrigain  Notch  fairly  seen  on  tlie  r.,  mto  which  falls  the  precipitous  side 
of  Mt  Lowell.  The  next  mountain  to  the  r.  of  and  lower  than  Passacon* 
away  is  Paugus,  above  which  is  the  white  cap  of  Tremont,  with  part  of 
Mt  Willey  beyond.  Over  the  wooded  cape  at  the  r.  end  of  Smithes  Pond 
are  the  Batson  and  Trask  Hills,  above  N.  Wolfeborough;  and  far  away  on 
the  same  line  is  a  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Tarn  worth  Iron- Works.  Over  the 
latter  rises  the  noble  white  crest  of  Chocorua;  on  whose  r.,  and  a  little  be- 
yond, are  the  high  ledges  of  Moat  Mt  Over  the  latter,  60  M.  away  on  the 
horizon,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  is  the  stately  cone  of  Mt  Washington,  with  partt 
of  Adams  and  Madison,  Monroe  and  Pleasant  To  the  r.  of  the  ragged 
peaks  of  Moat  are  the  remote  Mt  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome,  between 
which  i»  4he  sharply  cut  Carter  Notch.    Thorn  Mt.  is  below  the  Garter 
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Dome,  and  on  its  r.  is  the  S.  peak  of  Donble-Head.  In  a  line  towards  the 
latter  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lake,  close  by  which,  on  the  £.,  is  the  great 
shapeless  ridge  of  Green  Mt.,  with  pastures  on  its  sides. 

The  cliff  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  is  just  to  the  N.,  across  a  narrow  glen, 
with  Mt.  Delight  on  its  r.  A  little  E.  of  N.,  and  4-5  M.  distant,  are  the 
Whiteface  and  Cotton  Mts.,  over  which  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway; 
and  still  farther  N.  is  the  hotel-«rowned  apex  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  beyond  N. 
Conway;  and  the  white  ledges  of  Baldiace  are  yet  more  distant.  Over 
the  1.  flank  of  Green  Mt,  far  to  the  K.,  are  Mts.  Slope  and  Eastman,  be- 
yond which,  50  M.  away,  is  Mt.  Royce,  on  the  edge  of  the  Androscoggin 
Valley;  and  ck)se  by  the  latter  is  Speckled  Mt,  in  Maine.  To  the  r.  of 
Green  Mt  is  a  long  array  of  highlands  in  Southwestern  Maine,  extenduig 
towards  the  Saco  River. 

About  E.,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  Cook  Pond,  with  the  hamlet 
of  Brookfield  Comer  across  its  r.  part,  beyond  which  is  the  larger  village 
of  Wakefield  Comer,  with  a  conspicuous  church.  Over  the  latter  is  I^ke 
Newichiwannock,  and  to  its  r.  is  the  historic  Lovell's  Pond.  Mt.  Teneriffe 
and  the  plains  of  Milton  are  on  the  S.  E.;  and  on  the  S.  are  the  high  adjar 
cent  ridges  of  Great  Moose  Mt  Several  villages  are  seen  beyond,  among 
which  (it  is  said)  are  Rochester  and  Dover,  with  a  broad  reach  of  the 
ocean ;  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  are  pointed  out  nearly  over  Great  Falls. 
The  long  lowlands  of  Strafford  County  stretch  away  toward  the  S.,  beyond 
Great  Moose  Mt 

About  S.  W.,  and  4  -  5  M.  distant,  is  the  long  and  picturesquely  irregu- 
lar Merrymeeting  Pond,  over  which,  far  away,  are  the  twin  Uncanoonuc 
peaks,  with  the  bold  Temple  Mts.  beyond.  Near  the  Uncanoonucs  it  is 
claimed  that  Mt.  Wacbuset  may  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day.  Farther  to  the 
r.,  66  M.  distant,  Monadnock  is  visible,  with  its  round  top  low  down  on 
the  horizon,  and  guarded  oq  the  E.  by  the  long  ridge  of  Pack  Monadnock, 
Toward  the  S.  W.  the  view  crosses  hilly  Gilmanton  and  sweeps  over 
leagues  of  the  populous  Merrimac  Valley.  About  W.  S.  W.  is  LovewelPs 
Mt,  in  Washington;  and  glimpses  of  the  Green  Mts.  may  be  gained  be- 
jTond.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  over  the  foot-hills  of  the  Snncook  and 
Belknap  Ranges,  is  the  high  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kearsarge. 


Tumble  Down  Diek  is  a  high  hill  1  M.  N.  of  Copple  Crown,  and  6  M. 
ftom  Wolfeborough.  It  is  covered  with  pasture  land,  and  is  easily  reached 
from  the  road,  which  crosses  it  not  far  below  the  top.  On  one  side  there 
is  a  picturesque  cliff,  over  which  it  is  said  a  blind  horse  named  ^*  Dick  '* 
once  fell,  whence  the  name  of  the  hill.  There  is  also  an  Indian  legend 
aboat  this  name.  The  view,  though  good,  is  far  inferior  to  that  fh>m  Cop- 
ple Crown.  Toward  the  S.  is  the  high  grsen-clad  m%»a  ^  Cw^i^  ^x^w^., 
with  the  Longr  Stack  Mt  on  Its  r.  The  %e»uiv^  ^ftaxi^  ^w*  ^'s;;^ 
aenw  a  iMTt  «r  the  lake,  and  Bn«i  Food  la  In  ttift  ta«CE«Q^ 
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with  BattlesiiAke  bland  ov«r  it.  1ft  Cardigan  ia  fiur  awmy  beyond,  over 
the  New-Hampton  hills.  Smart's  ML  and  Mt.  Cuba  are  very  distant, 
nearly  over  the  white  villago  of  Wolfebonmgh;  Centre  Harbor  is  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  long  and  beaatifal  lake,  with  Mt.  Carr  beyond  to  the  r., 
over  and  far  back  of  Squam  Lake.  Over  the  Sqoam  Mta.  ia  ML  Weeta- 
moi,  among  the  Campton  Mta.;  and  the  lofty  crests  of  Kinneo  and  Moosi- 
latike  are  still  more  distant,  the  latter  being  over  the  L  of  the  a<yaceot 
8mith*8  Fond.  Red  Hill  is  about  N.  W.,  over  a  part  of  Winnepesankee; 
and  the  dark  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  appears  over  it  on  the  r.,  flanked 
by  Osceola,  Whiteface,  and  Passaoonaway.  The  dark  Oaeipee  Bangs 
next  appears,  within  10-11  M.,  and  covering  a  broad  area.  On  its  r.  is 
the  crest  of  Chocoma,  the  Moat  Mt^  ML  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome 
(with  the  Carter  Notch  between),  and  the  remote  peaka  of  Doable-Head, 
Thorn  ML,  Kiarsarge,  Baldface,  Boyce,  and  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway. 
The  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  on  the  r.  of  the  OMipee  Range,  and  sevenl 
mountains  of  Western  Maine  rise  beyond.  The  views  to  the  £.  and  S.  £• 
include  the  ponds,  highlands,  and  hamlets  of  Wakefield,  Milton,  and  Mid- 
dleton. 

150.    Alton  Bay. 

Hotel.  —  Ths  WhraspessukM  (flMmerly  Bay-Tiew)  Honss,  looMng  eat  oier  ttas 
bay  and  to  the  distant  mountains  on  the  N.  This  is  a  large  second-class  house,  with 
a  livery -stable  attached.  The  rates  are  9 10- 12  a  weA.  Row-boats  and  nU-bosfei 
may  be  hired  -here. 

Routes.  —  Alton  B^  Is  the  termiaos  of  the  Dover  &  Winnepesankee  limieh  ef 
the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  and  is  28  M.  Arom  Bover  and  96  M.  from  Boston.  The 
steamboat  Mt.  Wtuhifigton  leaves  thb  port  on  the  wrrival  of  the  Boston  tr^  and 
goes  up  the  lake  to  Wolfeborough  and  Centre  Harbor. 

Alton  Bay  is  a  collection  of  a  few  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  arm  of  Lake 
Winnepesankee  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merry-Meetiug  River.  It  is  surrounded  by  bold  hills  and  attractive 
scenery,  but  has  declined  as  a  summer-resort.  There  is  a  large  camp> 
meeting  ground  on  the  hill  over  the  station.  Good  fishing  ia  found  ia  the 
vicinity,  especially  among  the  ponds  in  the  acyacent  towns.  Tronting  is 
good  in  the  spring-time.  The  roads  are  hilly,  but  smooth,  ^  give  a 
great  variety  of  fine  prospects.  AlUm  ( Gocheco  House }  Is  a  small  conntry^ 
village  li  M.  S.  E.  of  the  Bay.  The  town  has  1,769  Inhabitants,  most  of 
vrhom  are  engaged  in  farming.  It  was  settled  in  1770,  and  named  after  a 
town  in  Southamptonshire,  England.  It  was  a  favorite  haimt  of  tlie 
Indians,  many  of  whose  skeletons  and  weapons  have  been  found.  A  whaif 
was  built  at  the  Bay  in  1832,  for  the  steamer  Belknap, 

Sheep  Mountain  is  a  high  and  rocky,  ridge,  N.  W.  of  Alton  Bay,  which 

is  often  ascended  for  the  sake  of  its  broad  view  over  Lake  Winnepesankee. 

It  is  reached  by  drW\u^o\il%'tt..  ouW^Toad.  to  the  mountains,  and  then 

Mcending  k  M.  to  tbe  \.,  ov«  o^ti  ^graon^   ^i  ^eo^^co^ii^xsx ^U.  farther, 

TlfitoM  can  avail  tbentteVit»<it  a.tocDt^»a.^\iM2ii>aafta^^^t«KSLKs«,v88r  ' 
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mtt  The  view  fVom  the  highway  akmg  the  N.  flank  is  of  greUt  breadth 
and  beanty,  including  the  lake  and  the  northern  mountains.  There  is  no 
wayside  Tiew  in  the  lake-country  that  can  surpass  this  in  variety  and 
extent. 

Prospect  Hill  is  4  M.  fhnn  Alton  Bay,  near  S.  Alton ;  and  is  reached  by 
ascending  4  M.  through  the  fields.    It  commands  a  very  noble  view  of  ' 
the  country  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  the  ocean;  though  but  Uttie  of  the 
lake  is  seen. 

The  noble  white  crests  of  the  Alton  and  Suncook  Ranges  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  in  driving  towHrd  Mt.  Belknap.  This  road  passes  ovef 
Sheep  Mt.,  and  runs  W.  into  Gilford,  with  picturesque  highlands  on  either 
side.  Mt  Belknap  may  be  ascended  on  this  side  without  sertous  difBcul* 
ty,  although  there  is  no  path.  The  visitor  should  turn  to  the  r.  from  the 
Gilford  road  on  a  fkrm-lane,  just  beyond  Young's  Pond,  7  M.  from  the 
Bay.  Thence  a  high  and  ledgy  ridge  is  ascended,  and  the  flank  of  Bel- 
knap is  met  beyond  the  intervening  ravine.  It  is  IS  M.  from  the  Bay  to 
the  path  up  Mt  Belknap,  and  the  road  is  very  hilly. 

Xerry-Meeting  Lake  is  in  New  Durham,  7  M.  £.  of  Alton  Bay,  and  Is 
10  M.  in  circumference.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  among  the  hills, 
S.  W.  of  Ck)pple  Crown  Mt.,  and  aflbrds  good  fishing.  It  received  its 
pleasant  name  before  1770,  when  the  exploring  Masonian  grantees  met  on 
its  shores  and  had  a  great  feast.  Lougee  Pond  is  in  Gilmanton,  7  M.  S.  W. 
of  Alton  Bay,  by  the  Iron-Works  road.  It  contains  large  numbers  of  tame 
fish.  The  excursion  may  be  made  over  the  Sheep  Mt  road,  with  its  noble 
views, 

Gilmanton  is  one  of  the  best  fttrming  towns  in  the  State.  It  a4Join8  Alton  on 
the  8.  W.  It  faM  1,644  inhabitants,  and  28,840  acres  of  improved  land  It  was 
granted  in  1727  to  24  persons  by  the  name  of  Oilman,  and  many  othen.  GUmatitmi 
^on-Wark$  is  a  hamlet  ia  the  S.  part,  where  iron  was  formerly  made  Arom  bog-ore 
whieh  was  fished  ap  with  long  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  Loogee  Pond.  Gilmanton 
Acmdemp  (Washington  Housel  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town  and  is  a  pretty  village 
with  two  churches.  The  academy  dates  firom  1794,  and  has  a  theological  depart- 
ment. The  Snncook  Range  runs  through  this  town,  affording  some  pietoresque  hill- 

Peaked  Hill  is  about  ^  M.  B.  of  the  Academy,  and  rises  450  ft.  from  the  plain. 
The  view  ftom  this  point  is  of  great  extent  and  beautv,  and  is  attained  with  light 
exertion.  The  chM  points  on  the  horiaon ,  with  Uieir  directions,  are  as  follows :  The 
Uncsnoonne  Mts  ,8.  2ePW.;  the  State  House,  al Concord,  8.  31°  W. ;  Mt  William, 
in  Weaie,  8.  82°W.;  Crotched  Mt.,  in  Pranoestown,  8.  47**  W.;  Monadnock,  8. 
W  ay  W.;  Kearoarge,  dne  W. ;  Mt.  Ascutney,  in  Yermont,  N.  80"  80'  W.^  ML 
Cardigan.  N.  6V  W. ;  Moosilauke,  in  Benton,  N.  lO"  80'  W. ;  Mt.  Whiteface,  N.  T* 
B. ;  litrWashlDgton,  N.  12^'  E. :  Mt.  Belknap,  N.  22«  B  :  Great  Moose  Mt,  in 
Brookfleld,  N.  7^  Bi ;  Prospect  Hill,  in  New  Durham,  8.  78^  B. 

AUon  Bay  to  Wdfeborough. 
The  distance  is  It  M.    On  reaching  the  top  of  the  long  hill  N.  E.  of 
Alton  Bay  there  is  a  good  view  of  Alton  and  QUvKawUff^  ^^v««^  '\K\..^'^i&. 
Belknap,  and  the  Saneook   Range.     TheM  ^VfcX»W(s<¥Ofe  YAj^^SwwA^  ««k 
AeqwmtlyBemin  rrtrospects,  while  on  ta^  V  U  ^tote  \Bte^Ni>fiea.^*«A.>K^ 
16 
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And  the  Sandwich  Range  at  its  head  and  the  Ossipee  Mts.  on  the  E. 
About  4  M.  from  Alton  Bay  the  roads  to  Fort  Point  and  Clay  Point 
diverge  to  the  I  E.  AUon  is  a  high-placed  hamlet  around  a  large  Baptist 
church,  commanding  a  rich  view  over  the  lake,  with  the  Suncook  and 
Belknap  Mts.  on  the  1.,  folk>wed  in  the  distance  by  Prospect,  Mooeilanke, 
'  Bed  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Flat  Mt.,  Mt.  Israel,  Whiteface,  and  the  Oe^ipee 
Range,  over  whose  r.  flank  the  hotel  on  Kiarsarge  is  visible  on  a  clear  day. 
The  villages  of  W.  Alton,  Centre  Harbor,  and  Wolfeborongh  are  also  seen; 
and  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake  is  on  the  r.  of  the  high  hill  of  Rattlesnake 
Island.  The  road  descends  through  maple  groves  and  reaches  B,  Wblfo- 
borough  (or  Mink  Brook),  ^  M.  from  £.  Alton.  Beyond  this  hamfet 
pretty  views  of  Copple  Crown  are  given  on  the  r.  over  Bust  Pond. 

15L  The  Weirs,  Meredith,  and  Ashland^ 

The  Weirs  {Lakeside  Hotels  100  guests,  $2  a  day ;  WinnecooUe  Houte^ 
$7-10  a  week,  both  finely  located)  is  the  point  where  the  railroad  connects 
with  the  steamboat  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  is  a  rising  summer  resort^  with 
large  camp-meeting  grounds  of  the  better  class.  On  the  S.  £.  is  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  over  which  a  bridge  leads  to  Gilford. 

The  Endieott  Rock  ia  near  the  Meredith  shore,  above  the  bridge  over  theoatlet  et 
the  lake,  and  ia  imbedded  in  gniTel.  It  is  20  ft.  around,  Mid  bears  the  carved  ia- 
scrip^ion,  '<  E.  I.  S.  W.  W.  P  John  Endieott,  Got.'*  It  was  so  inscribed  In  1662  by 
the  officers  sent  by  Massachusetts  to  find  the  head  of  the  Merrimac.  They  were 
Kentish  captains,  —  Edward  Johnson,  author  of  The  Wonder- Working  Provitknc* 
of  Zion\<t  Saviour^  an^  Simon  Willard ;  aided  by  Jonathan  Ince  and  John  Sherman 
(ancestor  of  the  statesman  of  that  name)  The  Massachusetts  surreyors  of  16S2 
were  informed  by  the  local  tribe  that  the  true  Merrimac  was  the  stream  flowing 
from  Lake  Winnepesaukee ;  but  in  1669  Passaconaway  told  M^jor  Waldron  that  the 
name  was  applicable  either  to  that  stream  or  to  the  present  Pemigeww^set. 

In  the  earlier  days,  vast  numbers  of  alewiTes,  salmon,  and  shod  ascended  the 
Merrimac  every  year,  the  former  branching  off  into  the  tributary  streams,  the 
salmon  ascending  the  Pemigcwasset  to  its  cold  spring  sources,  and  the  shad  seeking 
the  clear  waters  of  Winnepesaukee.  On  the  shallows  at  the  outlet  of  tiie  lake  the 
Indians  laid  lines  of  rocks  joined  by  nets,  in  which  they  took  great  numbers  <tf  fish. 
During  the  season  of  the  annual  shad-migration,  the  Winnepesaukee  tribe  encamped 
about  these  fish-weirs,  and  passed  many  weeks  in  feasting  and  joyous  hospital^. 
The  remnants  of  the  old  stone  dams  remained  in  place  loi^  after  the  occopation  of 
the  lake-basin  by  the  English,  and  the  name  of  The  Weirs ^  still  attached  to  the  steam- 
boat and  railroad  stations,  perpetuates  their  memory. 

Somewhere  in  this  valley  (In  1690)  occurred  the  mysterious  battle  between  the 
Sagamore  Hope-Hood  and  his  Saco-River  warriors,  and  a  war-party  of  Catholic  In- 
dians from  Canada.  Cotton  Mather  states  that  the  chief  had  marched  to  Aquadoeta 
(Ahquedochtan),  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  warriors  of  that  tribe  in  his  extermi- 
nating campaign  against  the  English  settlements.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Canadian 
invaders,  who  "  furiously  fell  upon  them,  and  in  their  Hind  Jury  slew  htm  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  company." 

Meredith  Village  {.Elm  House,  20  guests)  is  pleasantly  located  at  the 
head  of  the  Northwest  Bay  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  on  the  B.,  C.  & 
M.  Railroad.  It  has  two  churches  and  a  savings-bank,  with  manufactories 
of  bosiery  and  lumber.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  rich  farming  town 
of  Meredith,  which  has  1,807  inhabitants  and  16,586  acres  of  improved 
iand.    A  steamboat  loTmet\^  ^^i<&^ X^^t-^^ti  this  port  and  the  other  villages 
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on  the  lake.  The  scenery  in  the  ricinity  Is  pretty,  especially  as  seen  from 
the  hills  on  Meredith  Neck  (see  Route  1&5,  ad  fnem)^  and  around  the 
beautiful  island-etudded  sheet  of  Wavkawan  Lake,  just  N.  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  distance  to  Centre  Harbor  is  5  M.,  over  a  good  road.  In  this 
vicinity  are  the  boarding-houses  of  6.  £.  Gilman  (30  guests),  J.  P.  Norris, 
Mrs.  Smith,  M.  C.  Pease,  and  the  Towie  house. 

Ashlaiid  {Squam-Lakt  Houu)  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  village  on 
Squam  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Pemigewasset.  It  turns  out 
annually  over  $600,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  including  flannels, 
manilla  paper,  leather-board,  hosiery,  lumber,  gloves,  etc.  There  are  two 
churches,  a  town-library,  and  a  savings-bank.  Much  pleasant  hill-scenery 
is  found  in  the  neighborhood.  LUih  Squam  Lake  is  2  M.  N.  £.,  and  the 
rare  beauties  of  Squam  Lake  are  4  M.  distant  (see  Route  160). 

152.   Laoonia. 

Hotels. — The  Willard  Houm,  a  comfortable  old  hotel  flronted  by  stately  trees, 
•ocommodating  76  guests ;  the  Laconia  Hotel  (100  guests),  a  modem  house  en  one 
of  the  main  streets  ;  and  several  smaller  inns.  The  Bay-View  is  a  first-class  summer 
boarding-house  (40  guests)  near  Lake  Winnesqnam,  H  H.  from  Laconia ;  and  the 
Winnesquam  House  is  fiurther  out,  near  the  same  lake.  There  are  also  several  small 
■ummer  boarding-honsee  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Gilford  (John  Follett,  etc.),  niton 
(Dexter  House),  and  Belmont 

Railroad.  —  Laconia  is  on  the  B.,  G.  &  M.  R.  R.  (Route  2).  102  M.  from  Boston, 
and  24  M.  from  Plymouth.    Trains  run  either  way  several  times  daily. 

IMstanceii.  —  Laconia  to  Lake  Tillage,  1^  M.  |  to  the  B^  View  Houce,  1^  M.  ; 
toGlIford,4;  to  Ht  Belknap,  17;  to  Alton  Bay,  15-20*,  toWeirs.O;  toGilmanton 
Academy,  8;  to  W.  Alton,  12. 

Laconia  is  an  important  manufacturing  town  on  the  Winnepesaukee 
River,  where  it  enters  Lake  Winnesquam.  The  Ranlet  Car-Manufac- 
turing Works  are  here,  employing  200  men,  and  turning  out  annually 
$  300,000  worth  of  work,  from  freight-cars  up  to  palace-cars.  The  Belknap 
Mills  employ  400  persons  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  goods;  and 
there  are  several  large  hosiery  factories,  besides  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
manufactures  is  over  $  1,800,000  annually.  The  town  has  five  churches 
(Ck>ng.,Unit.,  Cath.,Meth.,  F.-W.  Baptist),  several  graded  schools,  a  public 
library,  a  bank  and  two  savings-banks,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  ( The  Laco- 
nia Democrat}.  The  town  has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  main  street  is 
lined  with  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  presents  a  bright  and  busy  appearance. 

Laconia  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  showing  in  its  public  and  private 
buildings  that  its  citizens  are  well-to-do  and  prosperous.  The  factories 
are  concentrated  along  the  river,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  village  are 
quiet  and  attractive.  The  beautiful  views  in  the  vicinity  and  the  excel- 
lency of  the  neighboring  roads  have  caused  this  to  become  some^iVsAX  ^1  ^ 
resort  for  summer-tourists.  The  streeta  axeU|^\AdLV\A;i  ^jpA^  vn^^-^^s^ 
'  oftbem  are  Bhaded  by  lines  of  trees. 
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The  low  hills  near  Laoonia  command  a  series  of  broad  and  beantifhl 
▼lews.  The  Bay-  View  Hmue,  1^  M.  S.  W.,  overiooks  Lake  Winnesqaam 
and  a  long  line  of  peaks  on  the  N.  and  E.  From  a  point  a  little  way  al>o7e, 
on  the  same  hill,  the  view  includes  Mts.  Kearsarge,  Hoosilanke  (np  Winne- 
squam),  Green  and  Tecnmseh,  Osceola,  the  black  Sandwich  Dome  (dne 
M.),  Bed  Hill,  Whiteface,  the  slide-marked  Tripyramid,  black-domed 
Passaconaway,  and  the  beantifnl  peak  of  Chocoma.  On  the  N.  E.  is  the 
long  dark  Ossipee  Range,  with  Melvin  Village  at  its  foot;  and  Mts.  Bel- 
knap and  Gonstock  are  much  nearer.  In  the  foreground  are  Lake  Winne- 
squam,  Round  Bay,  Long  Bay,  and  a  large  part  of  Laconia  (under  the  r. 
of  the  Ossipee  Range). 

Boyd  Hill  ifl  in  Gilford,  about  3  M.  from  Laconia,  and  is  eomed  with  pastures. 
Its  summit  is  reached  from  the  road  ia  about  ten  minutes.  TbeTiew  includes  Mt 
Wacbtiset,  Laconia,  and  Lake  Winnesquam,  the  &r-distant  Mt.  Monadnock  and  the 
flanking  ridges  of  Pack  Monadnock,  the  high  pyramid  of  Keanarge  and  the  Ragged 
Mts.,  Lake  Village  and  the  black  Sanbomton  Mt.,  Long  Bay  and  the  Ught-colozed 
peaks  of  Cardigan,  and  the  lofty  ridge  of  Moodlauke.  Over  the  Squam  Range  is  the 
distant  Mt.  Kinsman ;  and  to  the  r.  of  and  fkr  beyond  the  Northwest  Baj  are  the 
sharp  ITranoonia  peaks.  Tbm  come  Mts.  Qreen  and  Tecumseh,  with  ttie  kmg  pile 
of  Saiylwich  Dome,  nearly  N.  Next  is  Red  IDIL  oyer  which  is  the  slide-striped  Tri- 
pyramid,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Whitefiioe  and  Passaeonaway,  owr  whoea  r.  appears 
a  part  of  the  Presidential  Range.  Choooraa  is  over  a  broad  part  of  Winnapeaaukee, 
with  the  long  Ossipee  Range  on  the  r.  and  nearer ;  and  the  baro'beaded  Belknap 
peaks  are  more  to  the  r.  BeautiAil  riews  over  Lake  WhiBepeaaukee  and  its  idawli 
are  gained  on  the  N.  E.  and  £. 

FoUett  Hill  is  not  far  from  Boyd  Hill,  near  Gilford,  and  is  easily  asoended. 
Its  noble  prospect  includes  Kiaxsatge,  the  Ragg^  Bits.,  Sanbomton  Mt-,  Mt.  Gaidl- 
gan.  Long  Bay,  Mooeilauke,  Mei«dith  Tillage,  the  Squam  and  Morgan  Mts.,  Red  Hill, 
Sandwich  Dome,  Tecumseh,  Welch  Mt.,La&yette  and  Liberty,  Passaeonaway, Mti. 
Washington  and  Monroe,  Paugus,  the  Ossipee  Range,  a  broad  area  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Belknap  peaks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  &scinating  views  in  the  lake-oountiy. 
Other  fine  prospects  are  obtained  from  Liberty  Hill  and  3Suting^HQtU4  HUL  in 
Gilford.  ^  *«-, 

Lake  Village  {Mt-BeUenap  House)  is  1^  M.  from  Laconia,  at  the  foot 
of  Long  Bay,  and  contains  several  hosiery  factories,  the  repair-shops  of 
the  B.,  C.  &  M.  Railroad,  a  foundry,  a  needle-factory,  and  other  mechani- 
cal enterprises.  It  has  a  savings-bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  several 
churches,  and  nearly  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  port  of  Lake  Winnepesan- 
kee,  and  an  excursion-steamer  is  kept  here.  The  adjacent  town  of  Gilford 
is  one  of  the  best  farming-districts  in  the  State,  and  contains  the  noble 
Belknap  peaks,  which  are  best  visited  from  Laconia  or  Lake  Village  (see 
page  865). 

Long  Bay  is  an  expansion  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesankee,  extend- 
ing from  Weirs  to  Lake  Village.  It  is  about  4  M.  long,  with  aii  average 
width  of  ^  M. ;  and  contains  7  islands.  Round  Bay  is  another  expansion, 
8.  W.  of  Lake  Village,  covering  f|  M. 

Lake  Winnesqaam  (**  Beautiful  Water  *')  was  formerly  known  as  Greai 
Bay,  It  is  an  expansion  and  northward  extension  of  the  Winnepesankee 
ftiver,  W.  and  N.  W.  of  Laconia,  and  is  about  6  M.  long,  varying  in  width 
ih>m  2  M.  to  <!  M.    It  is  environed  by  bold  hills  and  pioturesque  soenery, 
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And  is  freqttenily  navigated  by  boating  and  fishing  parties.  The  summer- 
resorts  of  the  Bay-View  and  Winnesquam  Houses  are  on  its  S.  £.  shore,  and 
have  stations  on  the  railroad. 

Farther  to  the  S.  is  IaUU  Bay,  where  the  Provincial  troops  erected  the 
strong  bulwark  of  Fort  Atkinson  in  1746.  Near  this  bay  was  a  more 
ancient  Indian  fort,  with  six  walls.  Both  of  these  martial  monaments 
have  been  demolished  for  materials  to  be  used  in  building  dams  and  other 
works. 

153.   Mount  Belknap 

is  a  bold  and  bare-topped  double  peak  in  the  town  of  Gilford.  The  highest 
pouit  is  2,894  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  whose  officers  call  it  Mt.  Gunstock.  It  is  connected  by  a 
high  ridge  with  the  second  peak,  which  is  2,062  ft.  high.  A  long  line  of 
rounded  and  synmietrical  summits  runs  from  Belknap  to  the  S.  £.  and  E., 
including  the  bold  and  picturesque  highlands  of  Gilmanton  and  Alton. 
This  range  is  composed  of  erupted  sienite.  Mt.  Minor  and  Wahiut  Mt. 
4re  S.  of  Belknap,  and  Mt.  Retreat  is  on  the  N.  E. 

The  view  ftx)m  Mt.  Belknap  is  by  far  the  finest  in  the  lake-country,  and 
ill  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fascinating  in  New  England.  Starr  King 
justly  says  that  it  is  superior  to  that  from  Red  Hill. 

The  path  op  Mt.  Belknap  leads  In  from  Oeorgv  Morrin*8  flurm-bonBe,  7  M.  from 
Laconia  and  12  M.  from  Alton  Bay.  It  Is  not  more  than  1^  M.  long,  and  ia  easily 
Ibllowod.  Host  of  the  way  is  throogfa  open  fields,  and  is  pointed  out  by  guide* 
boards,  which  Mr  Morrill  has  thoughtfrilly  erected  The  path  is  sometimes  steep, 
bnt  the  walking  is  always  smooth  and  easy.  The  highest  point  of  the  plateau-crest 
Is  marked  by  a  beacon  of  the  U  S.  Coast  Surrey.  Certain  points  nearer  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  S.  and  S.  £.,  are  visible  by  advancing  along  the  plateau  in  those 
directions. 

*  *  The  Heio. —Toward  the  N.  W.  projects  the  second  peak  of  Belknap, 
to  the  r.  of  which,  and  far  beyond,  is  Meredith  Village,  at  the  head  of  an 
arm  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Nearly  over  this  point,  beyond  the  Ashland 
hills,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt  Prospect,  and  still  farther  to  the  N.  W.  is  Mt. 
Garr,  ascending  to  a  peak  on  the  1.  Farther  on,  and  cutting  the  horizon, 
18  the  long  and  many-headed  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  with  a  hotel  near  its 
eentre,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  projected  against  its  flank  and  running  to  the 
r.  over  the  Squam  Mts.  .  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  Meredith  Neck,  is  the  . 
beautiful  Squam  ILake,  dotted  with  islands,  and  walled  in  on  the  N.  by  the 
Squam  Range,  overwhich  Mt.  Weetamoo  and  the  Campton  Mts.  are  seen. 
Far  away  in  the  N.  are  Mts.  Kinsman  and  Cannon,  the  former  reaching  up 
a  well-marked  peak.  Nearly  over  the  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  the  long 
ascending  range  which  begms  on  the  L  with  Fisher's  Mt.  and  Welch 
Mt.,  rises  to  the  crest  of  Green  Mt,  and  then  to  the  bold  \^&k  oC  T«5i\»s>e> 
seh,  which  plunges  ofif  sharply  to  the  r.    ^^ond.  \)cie«^^«sv^  v^i^^aaaX  "^^ 
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lit.,  Lincolii  to  the  r.,  and  the  pinnacle  of  Lafayette  just  to  the  I.  of  and 
over  Tecamseh.  Above  the  broad  arm  of  Winnepesankee  which  extends 
toward  Centre  Harbor,  and  to  the  r.  of  that  village,  is  the  long  dark  mass 
of  Red  Hill,  above  which,  and  to  the  r.  of  Tecamseh,  are  the  ponderous 
heights  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  peak  of  Osceola  over  their  1.  extension. 
From  this  point  the  long  and  lowly  ridge  of  Flat  Mt  runs  £.  ta  Whiteface, 
and  over  it  are  seen  the  high  crests  of  Mt.  Hancock  and  the  step-like 
ascending  terraces  of  Carrigain.  To  the  r.  of  and  close  to  the  latter 
(though  nearer)  is  Tripyramid,  showing  a  portion  of  its  white  slide  and 
one  of  its  sharp  peaks.  Below  this  point,  and  to  the  r.  of  Red  Hill,  is  the 
hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer;  and  the  rural  plains  of  Sandwich  and 
Tamworth  stretch  far  to  the  r.  The  crest  of  Whiteface  gleams  over  this 
peaceful  scene,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  swelling  dome  of  Passa^ 
conaway,  whence  step-like  spurs  run  out  to  the  £.  Over  the  second  of 
these  terraces  is  Mt  Clinton,  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and  over  the  third 
is  the  round-topped  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  white  peak  of  Tremont  farther  in 
the  foreground.  Over  the  k)west  part  of  the  gap,  to  the  r.  of  Passacoo- 
away,  is  the  ridge  of  Bear  Mt,  overlooked  by  the  top  of  Mt  Crawford, 
which  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  the  plateau  of  Mt  Franklin.  Over  the  r. 
of  the  gap  are  the  high  crags  of  Monroe,  and  then  comes  the  noble  cone 
of  Washington,  looming  over  Mt.  Paugus,  which  rises  over  the  1.  flank  of 
the  Ossipee  Range.  A  part  of  Mt.  Jefferson  may  be  seen  on  the  1.  of 
Washington,  and  a  part  of  Madison  is  on  the  r.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  Paugus 
is  Table  Mt,  with  a  part  of  Bear  Mt.  Close  at  hand,  below  in  Gilford,  is 
the  summit  of  Mt  Retreat 

The  great  black  Ossipee  Range  next  appears  across  a  part  of  Lake  Win- 
nepesankee, with  Black  Snout  on  the  1.,  and  the  high  Melvin  Peak  near 
the  r.  centre,  over  Melvin  Village.  The  sharp  white  summit  of  Chocorua 
peers  over  the  highest  of  the  L  section  of  the  range,  to  the  r.  of  which  are 
the  upper  ridges  of  the  far-away  blue  Mt.  Carter  (back  of  the  Glen  House), 
and  the  rock-crowned  Moat  Mt  (over  N.  Conway).  Between  Mt.  Bel- 
knap and  the  Ossipee  Range  extends  a  broad  reach  of  Lake  Winnepesan- 
kee, with  Bear  Island  on  the  1.  and  the  arable  plains  of  Welch  Island  on 
the  r.  Near  the  farther  shore  is  Long  Island,  with  its  large  boarding- 
houses,  beyond  which  are  the  long  levels  of  Monltonborough  Neck,  de- 
voted to  farming.  Toward  the  N.  E  is  one  of  the  broadest  reaches  of  the 
lake,  bounded  by  Tuftonborough  Neck,  above  which  is  the  hamlet  of 
Mackerel  Comer.  A  view-line  running  just  to  the  1.  of  the  N.  end  of  Rat- 
tlesnake Island  meets  Mt  Pleasant  (in  Maine),  a  long  detached  ridge  on 
which  a  hotel  may  be  seen.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts^ 
in  Brownfield;  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  somewhat  nearer.  To 
the  r.,  more  distant,  is  Saddleback  Mt.,  on  the  shore  of  Sebago  Lake;  and 
the  Cornish  hills  lie  to  tYve  S. 
To  the  r.  of  the  high  knoWs  ol^la^\^iwj5B.<i\^\wA^^ccA  w^t^^ss^^ 
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Is  the  large  white  Tillage  of  Wolfeborongh,  between  its  bay  and  the  island- 
studded  Smithes  Pond.  To  the  r.,  across  the  islands  which  front  this 
shore,  is  Rust  Pond,  with  the  cliff-bound  Tumble  Down  Dick  beyond  and 
the  symmetrical  peak  oi  Ck>pple  Crown  to  the  r.,  in  front  of  Great  Moose 
Mt.,  in  Brookfield.  Across  the  rolling  plains  of  Strafford  and  York  Coun- 
ties the  ocean  is  seen,  stretching  from  S.  S.  £.  to  S.  £.,  or  about  from 
Wells  to  Portsmouth,  the  best  times  to  see  it  being  at  early  morn,  when 
tlie  sun  is  reflected  from  the  water,  or  at  late  afternoon,  when  the  light 
falls  on  the  sails  of  the  shipping.  Teneriffe  Mt.  in  Milton  is  toward  the 
S.  £.,  and  the  Blue  Hills  are  nearly  in  line  with  the  more  remote  swell  of 
Mt.  Agamenticus;  while  the  high  bare  ledges  of  the  Suncook  Range  are 
near  at  hand,  towards  Alton  Bay.  Several  ponds.glitter  in  the  foreground ; 
and  Gilmanton  Iron-Works  is  about  S.  S.  £.,  between  Lougee  Pond  and 
the  twin  Suncook  Ponds.  Peaked  Hill,  in  Gilmanton,  lies  nearly  S. ;  and 
beyond,  a  little  to  the  1.,  is  Catamount  Mt.,  in  Pittsfield. 

A  little  to  the  r.  of  this  line,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Pawtuccaway,  in  Not- 
thigham,  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  sighted  to  Thompson*s 
Bill,  which  is  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

About  S.  S.  W.,  down  the  populous  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  the  Uncanoonncs,  W.  of  Manchester.  A  little  W.,  and  low  down 
on  the  horizon,  is  the  blue  summit  of  Wachuset,  in  Massachusetts;  and 
farther  to  the  W.,  nearly  as  distant,  is  the  slowly  curving  Monadnock, 
with  Pack  Monadnock  and  the  Temple  Mts.  to  the  1.,  and  LovewelPs  Mt. 
to  the  r.  About  W.  S.  W.  is  the  high  pyramid  of  Kearsarge,  N.  of  which 
is  the  range  of  the  Ragged  Afts.  Croydon  Mt.  is  nearly  W.,  and  lies  be- 
fore Ascutney;  and  a  line  of  remote  peaks  guards  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut. 

Nearly  W.  is  the  large  and  thriving  village  of  Laconia,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Winnesquam,  beyond  which  is  the  high  and  near  Sanbomton  Mt.; 
and  still  farther  to  the  W.  are  the  granite  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan.  The 
highlands  of  Bristol  and  Bridgewater  hide  Newfound  Lake;  and  beyond 
the  bead  of  Winnesquam  is  Harper  Hill,  in  New  Hampton,  over  which  is 
a  peak  which  is  probably  Mt.  Cuba,  in  Orford.  Lake  Village  is  near 
Round  Pond,  which  is  the  next  widening  of  the  Winnepesaukee  River  r. 
of  Winnesquam.  Plymouth  Mt  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  then  the 
▼iew<4ine  swings  over  Long  Bay  and  on  to  the  Mt.-Carr  range,  towards 
the  N.  W. 

The  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  from  Mt  Belknap  is  one  of  the  most 
beantifnl  and  delightful  prospects  possible.  It  is  best  enjoyed  in  the 
afternoon,  towards  evening,  when  the  light  is  rich  and  ftill. 
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154.  The  Weft  Shore  of  Lake  ^mnnepesaokee. 

That  porttOD  of  the  ihorft-road  whkh  llei  betwrna  Altoo  Bay  and  W.  Alton 
(7  M.)  !•  of  an  unlnterenting  character,  being  generally  shut  in  by  forests  whkh 
nevent  the  obtaining  of  tiews.  The  road  crosses  the  milroad  near  the  hotel  and 
soon  diterges  to  the  r.  from  the  Gihnanton  road,  running  OTer  the  high  foot-hills  of 
the  Suncook  Range.  Occasional  glimpses  are  giTen  of  the  riTer-like  scenery  of  the 
bay,  and  at  2  M.  out  an  extensiTe  outlook  is  afforded  towards  the  northern  moon- 
tains.  The  road  then  enters  an  almost  unbroken  forest  of  Bec«md-growth  tiees, 
throogh  which  it  passes  for  nearly  4  M.,  generally  within  a  few  yards  of  the  water, 
but  liklden  from  it  by  a  belt  of  dense  shrubbery.  Them  are  but  few  breaks  in  this 
Jungle,  sliowing  the  narrow  Alton  Biyr  on  the  r.  and  the  flanks  of  ML  li^joron 
thel. 

W,  Alton  is  a  small  fanning  neighborhood  on  Minge*8  Cove,  with  a 
store  and  a  church.  A  road  runs  W.  from  this  point  between  the  moon- 
-  tains  to  Gilford,  traversing  a  lofty  and  open  grazing  district.  The  shore- 
road  continues  to  the  N.  W.,  and  is  henceforward  of  high  interest,  exhibit- 
ing an  inspiring  panorama  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery.  On  the  L  are 
the  bold  outer  hills  of  the  Belknap  Range,  and  on  the  r.  is  a  successioo  of 
brilliant  views  wherein  the  northern  peaks  are  finely  set  forth  in  high  re- 
lief over  the  broad  levels  of  Lake  Wionepesaukee. 

On  the  r.  is  the  high  and  ragged  ridge  of  Rattlesnake  Island,  with  Sleep- 
er's Ishind  farther  in  shore,  and  Diamond  Island  to  the  N.,  with  iu  white 
hotel.  The  Uke  is  here.  4- 6  M.  broad,  and  beyond  Diamond  Island  its 
surface  is  unbroken.  The  mountain-view  includes  Red  Hill,  near  the  N. 
shore,  with  the  huge  black  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  over  it,  to  the  r.  of 
which  is  the  S.  peak  of  Tripyramid,  striped  by  its  great  slide.  Next 
comes  the  blanched  peak  of  Whiteface,  and  then  the  high  roond  crest  of 
Passaconaway.  On  the  N.  E.  shore,  and  extending  for  miles  to  the  S.,  is 
the  dark-hued  Ossipee  Range,  with  the  peak  called  Black  Snout  on  the  N. 
and  the  Melvin  Peak  near  the  S.  The  appearance  of  these  mountains  re- 
mains the  same  as  the  road  advances,  though  other  peaks  come  into  view 
on  either  side.  After  enjoying  this  prospect  for  over  1 M.,  the  road  ascendi 
to  higher  land,  whence  a  broader  area  is  visible  on  the  E.  and  N.  There 
are  farms  all  the  way  from  W.  Alton  to  tbe  end  of  the  road.  After  pass- 
ing for  about  ^  M.  within  hearing  of  the  rippling  water,  though  cut  off 
from  it  by  thickets,  the  road  emerges  with  the  open  lake  on  the  r.  and 
in  ftont  the  mountains  from  Moosilauke  and  the  Squam  Range  to  Ossipee. 
At  some  distance  beyond  the  old  town-farm  and  about  8  M.  from  W. 
Alton,  the  road  skirts  the  lake,  leaving  a  white-beached  point  on  the  r. 
rear.  Near  the  end  of  this  reach  is  an  old  and  weather-stained  house  od 
the  r.,  nearly  opposite  which  is  a  skull-shaped  knoll,  whence,  by  a  S* 
minutes*  climb,  the  tourist  may  gain  the  prettiest  view  on  this  shore. 

On  the  1.  are  the  Mt-Carr  and  Kinneo  groups,  with  the  flat  and  ledgy  top  of  Pros- 
pect next,  and  then  the  Yx\«Yi  ^\\a  q£  MmN&\awkft.  To  the  r.  of  the  Sqoani  Range  is 
the  long  mass  of  Red  HUV,  o^eit  wYiqm  t.  Va  %wn^-<i^R3i&.  ^Ksba^^Xikuq^  Vvmt  Mt.  runs 
B,  and  is  overlooked  \>y  the  «)Na!t  iJasift  an 'WkvtcmeJA.  't>ciMKv'^K>tJs^i«ibn^  .»«L 
piaiSoni?«ray  wmeSu>Vte^,aS^^ 
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distant  and  lofty  Mt.  Webster,  its  W.  skle  beii^  sharply  cut  off  where  it  descends 
into  the  lAliite-Mt  Notch.  To  the  I.  and  continuous  are  the  quaint  little  peak  of 
Jaclison,  the  plateau  of  Clinton,  the  dome  of  Pleasant,  the  higher  levels  of  Frank- 
Ud,  the  crags  of  Monroe,  and  the  Ittfty  cone  of  Washington,  with  Jefferson  seen  in 
part  behind,  and  on  the  1.  The  dark  Ossipee  Range  rlA^es  on  the  N.  £.,  over  Welch 
Island ;  and  toward  the  8.  W.  are  Tumble  Down  Dick  and  Copple  Crown,  below 
Wolfeboroughf  with  the  dark  knoll  on  Rattlesnake  Island  rising  on  the  1  of  the  lat* 
ter.  The  quadrant  between  N.  N.  E.  and  E.  8.  £.  is  filled  by  the  unbroken  blue 
surfkoe  of  lAke  Winnepesaukee,  here  seen  in  its  broadest  part,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  Jfi.  by  the  rich  flinns  of  Tuftonborough  Neck. 

As  the  road  advances  up  the  long  incline  to  the  N.  W.  the  view  changes 
slowly,  as  Webster,  Jackson,  and  Clinton  are  successively  eclipsed  by 
Passaconaway.  Just  beyond  the  white  Ames  farm-house  on  the  hill-top 
it  gained  one  of  the  richest  coups  d*cnl  along  this  route.  Sandwicli  Dome 
looms  over  Red  Hill  on  the  1.  and  the  Ossipee  Range  over  Welch  Island  on 
the  r.  Between  them  are  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and 
Paugus;  and  between  the  last  two  are  the  remote  but  high  uplifted  pealis 
of  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  with  Jefferson  -and 
Adams  partly  seen  behind  Washington,  the  former  on  the  1.  and  the  latter 
on  the  r.  The  foreground  is  filled  with  the  blue  mirror  of  the  lake,  un- 
broken for  some  distance,  and  then  dotted  with  picturesque  green  islets. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  are  two  roads,  of  which  that  to  the  r.  is  longer 
and  easier,  but  the  nearly  disused  one  which  ascends  Lockers  HiU  gives  a 
retrospect  over  the  lake  toward  Wolfeborough,  with  the  summits  of  Copple 
Crown,  Tumble  Down  Dick,  and  Rattlesnake  Island.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  before  reaching  the  house  one  sees  Prospect  (near  Plymouth),  Moosi> 
lanke,  the  Squam  Range,  Red  Hill,  with  Sandwich  Dome  over  it.  Flat  Mt., 
the  white  gash  in  Tripyramid  and  its  sharp  second  peak,  the  hamlet  of 
Sandwich  Lower  Comer,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and  the  lowlier 
Pangns,  marked  by  a  sinuous  slide.  Between  the  last  two  are  Pleasant, 
Franklin,  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Washington,  and  part  of  Adams,  and  Ossipee 
is  on  the  r.  The  lake  view  is  fascinating  in  its  breadth,  variety,  and  rich- 
ness, including  scores  of  islands  and  curving  sections  of  the  £.  bays. . 
Bej'ond  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  mountain  features  of  this  prospect  are 
repeated,  from  near  the  old  farm-house  at  the  head  of  Thompton''s  Cove, 
over  the  fields  of  Locke's  Island. 

The  road  now  turns  8.  W.,  away  firom  the  lake,  and  soon  reaches  a  cross-road 
which  is  18  M.  from  Alton  Bay,  6  M.  from  W.  Alton,  8  M.  from  Gilford,  4  M.  from 
Lake  Village,  6  M.  from  Laconia,  8  M.  from  Weirs,  and  8  M.  from  Meredith  Bridge. 
This  reach  of  the  shore  is  less  {nterestlng  tlian  the  rest,  as  the  road  is  practically 
held  at  1  M.  from  the  open  lake  by  the  intervention  of  &rms  and  by  the  broad  acres 
<»f  Governor's  (or  Davis)  Island.  For  nearly  U  M.  it  traverses  the  thinly  settled 
mancin  of  the  Gilford  Intervales,  crossing  the  dunstock  River  and  Meadow  Brook, 
and  approaching  the  bottom  of  a  broad  cove,  1  M.  of  inland  farming  country  is 
crossed,  and  then  the  road  draws  near  the  strait  inside  of  Governor's  Island  There 
is  but  little  of  interest  here  (unless  the  tourist  wishes  to  drive  to  th4>  r.  across  the 
bridge  to  the  island),  and  in  less  than  1  M  fltrtber,  after  views  of  Meredith  Bay  and 
the  islands  on  the  & ,  the  bridge  at  Weirs  is  eraesed.  (Travellets  'R\v(k  ^^«c^  N^s^^b 
1.  at  the  cross-roads  cross  the  Gilford  IntervaVea,  «sc«nd  tax-^^mxi^  \ii^^«xA  ««sw 
qoickly  reaeli  Iseoal*  bj  a  kmuI  whkh  CNii«s  liM^ibtt-^ooM^adi  "ttj^xx  ias&^\ 
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155.  Centre  Harbor. 

Hotels.  —  The  *  Senter  Hooae  afeeominodates  150  foests,  at  e  4  a  day,  with  redne- 
tioDS  to  pennaoeot  boarders.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  abore  and  near  the  lake,  of 
wbteh  It  commands  a  rich  and  beantiful  Tiew  for  over  20  M.  The  firont  of  Uie  houss 
ts  shaded  by  a  line  of  ancient  eha-trses.  A  large  lirery-stable  is  connected  with  it; 
and  a  flotilla  of  dainty  row-boats  Is  kept  on  the  lake  below.  Billiards,  bowling,  cro- 
quet, and  other  amusements  are  provided  for  the  guests,  and  a  stand  for  the  sale  of 
books  and  pictures  is  kept  in  the  oflloe. 

The  Moulton  House  adjoins  the  Senter  House,  and  is  a  neat  and  comfortable 
hot»l,  accommodating  75  guests.  The  rates  are  92  a  day,  or  S  8  to  $10  a  week. 
Boarainm'Houses.—idiDxm  Benson  (80  guests),  in  the  Tillage ;  B.  F.  Kelna  (20 
fuestii),Tn  the  Tillage;  F.  and  S.  Wentworth,  R.  FeUows,  R.  L.  (^,  Dr.  Wm.  Page, 
Mr.  Weeks,  also  in  the  Tillage ;  Arnold  M.  OraTes  (LaJ;Mi^),a  short  distance  to  the 
£.,  near  the  shore;  D.  W.  Coe's,  on  the  hill ;  J.  B.  Dow's,  at  the  foot  of  Red  HilL 
The  rates  at  these  places  Tary  from  S6  to  S 10  a  week. 

Steamboats.  — The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Mt.  Washington  touch  at  this 

KInt  8-4  times  daily,  carrying  passengers  to  the  ports  on  tlie  lake.  The  Lady 
longs  to  the  B..  C.  It  M.  R.  R.,  and  runs  to  Weirs  and  Wolfeborough.  The  other 
boat  is  larger  and  more  commodious.  It  belongs  to  the  Boston  &  Blaine  R.  R.,  and 
runs  to  Wolfeborough  and  Alton  Bay. 

Staves  leaTe  Centre  Harbor  early  cTery  afternoon,  after  the  arriTal  of  the  steam- 
boats, for  Mottltonborough  Comer,  S.  Tamworth,  and  W.  Ossipee.  (See  route  157.) 
They  reach  W.  Ossipee  in  time  to  take  the  cTening  train  to  N.  Conway. 

Distances.  —  Centre  Harbor  to  Sunset  Hill,  1  M. ;  to  Centre-Harbor  Hill,  1;  to 
8<iuam  Lake,  2 ;  to  Plymouth,  14 ;  to  Meredith,  5 ;  to  Rollins  HiU,  7 ;  to  Bed  HiU, 
6 ;  to  Moultonboroogh  Neck,  6 ;  to  Long  Island,  8 ;  to  Ossipee  Falls,  10 ;  to  f  ' 
Sandwich,  8 ;  to  8.  Tamworth,  13  ;  to  W.  Ossipee,  18 ;  to  BlelTin  Village,  18. 

**Iiito  the  heart  of  the  highlands. 

Into  the  north-wind  free. 
Through  the  rising  and  Tanishing  islands* 
Orer  the  mountain  sea. 

**  To  the  little  hamlet  lying 
White  in  ite  mountain  fold. 
Asleep  hy  the  lake,  and  dreaming 
A  dream  Uiat  is  never  told. 

•*  And  hi  the  Red  Hill's  shadow, 
Your  pilgrim  home  you  make. 
Where  the  chambers  ope  (o  sunrise. 
The  mountains  and  the  lake." 

Centre  Harbor  is  a  pleasant  little  rural  hamlet  at  the  head  <^  the  kog 
N.  bay  of  Lake  Winnepesankee,  and  occupying  decidedly  the  most  fevop' 
able  position  for  studying  and  appreciating  the  beauties  of  the  hike.  It 
contains  a  Congregational  church,  one  or  two  stores,  and  a  telegraph-offiet* 
The  pleasantest  part  of  the  hamlet  is  the  terrace  on  the  road  to  the  S.,  to- 
ward  Meredith,  where  several  pretty  summer  cottages  have  been  erected 
on  the  ground  whence  the  bay  is  overlooked.  Centre  Harbor  is  663  & 
above  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  summer-resorts  in  this  region,  and 
has  several  hundred  city  boarders  throughout  the  season.  The  tempeit- 
ture  here  is  usually  much  warmer  than  at  the  villages  farther  up  amoog 
the  mountains.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  of  a  high  order  of  beauty, 
and  is  easily  inspected  by  the  aid  of  good  roads  running  out  in  several 
directions.  The  most  attractive  views  are  those  of  Squam  Lake  (Roate 
160)  and  fVomIledH\WC^o\iV«\^^V 

Sontet  Hill  rise*  i>i%l\>«^Ci^  ol  Wa  \!«ss5«!t,«Ba.  \!k  ^«a2\^  vaoended  by 
the  road.    It  commaxiOia  bl^^wwA  wadL  iwiXi^ft  ^^wtfaxask  ^^\jJa^^^R«a«|^ 
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eankee,  the  Ossipee'Mts.,  Copple  Crown,  the  Alton  hills,  and  the  double 
peak  of  Mt«  Belknap.  The  same  view  is  obtained  from  the  veranda  of 
the  Senter  House,  but  it  is  less  favorably  expanded.  The  hills  on  either 
side  command  nearly  similar  and  thoroughly  fascinating  prospects.  Ce»- 
tre-Harbor  Hill  is  about  1  M.  from  the  hotels,  and  gives  admirable  sunset 
views.  The  drive  called  Around  the  Ring  is  4-5  M.  long,  and  shows 
Winnepesaukee,  Red  Hill,  and  Squam  Lake.  Besides  the  pleasant  drives 
and  rambles  in  this  vicinity,  the  tourist  can  here  enjoy  the  varied  charms 
of  boating,  visiting  the  adjacent  islets  and  exploring  the  sequestered  bays. 
Or,  by  leaving  on  the  morning  steamboat,  be  can  traverse  the  lake  and  re- 
turn by  dinner-time. 

Long  Fond  is  1  M.  E.  of  Centre  Harbor,  and  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water, 
2  K.  long,  at  the  foot  of  Bed  Hill.  It  empties  into  the  bay  of  Wirmepe- 
saukee  between  the  Second  and  Third  Moultonborough  Necks,  by  a  stream 
60  rods  long.  Round  Pond  is  connected  with  it  on  the  N.,  and  is  much 
smaller.  Light  boats  could  be  carried  around  the  mill-dams  on  their  out- 
lets and  rowed  across  the  two  ponds.  A  portage  of  less  than  ^  M.  from 
the  head  of  Round  Pond  leads  to  the  S.  £.  bay  of  Squam  Lake. 

Rollins  Hill  is  on  the  lower  part  of  Meredith  Neck,  about  7  M.  from  Centra 
Harbor,  and  1^  M.  from  Meredith.  It  is  reached  by  diverging  to  the  8.  on  a  by- 
way, within  less  than  1  M.  of  Meredith.  The  hiU  is  not  high,  and  is  covered  with 
pastures,  which  are  easily  traversed  from  ttie  adjacent  farm-house.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  a  large  fiunily  boardinfr-house  on  this  height  *  The  View  is  remarkable 
fbr  its  breadth  and  beauty.  Meredith  Village  is  plainly  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
Northwest  Bay,  with  Waukawan  Lake  beyond,  overlooked  by  Plymouth  Mt.  Mt. 
Cuba  is  &r  away  over  the  r.  of  Meredith,  up  the  long  valley  of  Baker's  River;  with 
Mt  Carr  about  N.  W.,  and  Moosilanke  fiirther  away,  beyond  Mt.  Kinneo.  The 
Squam  and  Morgan  Mts.  are  next  seen  (nearer),  with  pastures  on  the  lower  flanks 
or  their  even  ridges.  Mt  Prospect  peers  over  this  range ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  it 
Mt.  Weetamoo,  the  chief  of  the  Campton  Mts.  Green  Mt.  and  the  sharp  peak  of 
Tecumseh  appear  over  the  r.  of  this  range ;  and  then  the  ponderous  black  sides  of 
Sandwich  Dome  are  seen,  with  its  long  plateau  above.  About  N.  is  the  double 
swell  <k  Red  Hill,  with  pastures  advancing  into  the  central  depression ;  and  the 
noble  peaks  of  Whitefiuse  and  Passaoonaway  rise  above  its  1.  eminence,  with  the  ava- 
lanche-acurred  Mt.  Paugus  over  its  r.  On  the  r.  of  Paugus,  the  splendid  spire  of 
Cbocorua  rises  into  the  sky,  the  entire  mountain  being  visible  over  the  lowlands  of 
Tamworth.  To  the  r.  of  this  trough-like  vaUey  is  the  Osslpee  Range,  which  stretches 
Jkr  down  the  K.  side  of  the  lake,  whow  island-strewn  waters  are  now  seen  for  miles. 
The  white  hamlet  of  Melvin  is  near  the  foot  of  the  Melvin  Peak,  and  Mackerel  Cor^ 
ner  is  above,  on  the  r.  The  Green  Mt  in  Effingham  is  over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Ossl- 
pee Range.  Long  Island  is  nearer,  and  is  marfaMl  by  its  two  large  boarding-houses, 
and  the  pastures  of  Bear  Island  are  still  nearer.  The  broad  boram  of  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee is  then  overlooked,  and  in  the  8.  E.  are  the  heights  of  Tumble  Down  Dick 
and  Copple  Crown,  over  Wolfeborough-  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  high  Rattlesnake 
Island,  with  Diamond  Island  on  tlw  W.,and  the  Suncook  Range  and  the  Alton 
bills  beyond.  Govemor^s  Island  Is  nearer,  with  a  bridge  to  the  mainland ;  and  the 
•pparentlv  single  peak  of  Belknap  is  above,  on  the  r.  The  view  then  includes  the 
hfils  and  Intervales  of  Gilford,  Long  Bay,  and  parts  of  Lake  Village  and  Laconia, 
tlio  Weirs,  and  the  distant  bine  peak  c^Kearsaige.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Ragged 
lite,  and  the  three  white  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 

The  Proipeot  House  is  about  midway  between  CeoXxe  Y^^^mc  %x)^ 
Meredith  by  the  old  WJ/-PoaJ,  being  ft  littte  ovct  1  'M..  tto\sv  ^^VOaw  V^>»!^|^ 
It  Meeommodates  66  guests^  and  the  ratee  are  %1  «u  vit^.   'Viaa  ^>w« 
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from  this  point  is  very  attractive,  and  includes  a  great  portion  of  Lake 
Winnepesankee  and  its  islands,  with  the  surrounding  mountains.  On 
the  1.  is  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  Black  Snout  on  the  N.  and  the  high 
Melvin  Peak  towards  the  S.  Across  the  waters  of  the  Centre-Harbor 
bay  are  the  Moultonborough  Necks,  and  to  the  r.  is  Long  Island,  with  its 
large  boarding-houses.  To  the  S.  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  the  bold  hill 
of  Tumble  Down  Dick,  with  the  symmetrical  peak  of  Copple  Crown  on 
tlie  r.  The  high  knolls  of  Rattlesnake  Island  are  farther  up  the  lake,  and 
are  backed  by  the  noble  peaks  of  Belknap,  on  the  r.  GUmanfs  HiU  is  { 
M.  from  the  Prospect  House,  and  overlooks  Squam  Lake. 

The  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  on  the  line  of  two  towns  and  of  the  counties  of 
Belknap  and  Carroll.  It  was  settled  in  1765  -  7  by  Chamberlain  and  Senter,  who 
brought  their  families  and  supplies  up  the  Merrimac  Rirer  from  Londonderry  (Man- 
chester). Whether  its  present  name  is  a  modification  of  Senter  Hartior^  or  was 
given  on  account  of  its  local  position,  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  The  small 
town  of  Centre  Harbor  contains  615  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
Ikrming. 

Prof.  Agassis  found  the  glacial  remains  in  this  Ticinity  of  great  hiterest  and  sci- 
entific yalue.  "  Lateral  moraines  may  be  traced  at  the  foot  of  Red  Hill,  a  little  above 
Long  Pond ;  also,  along  Squam  Lake.  Median  moraines  are  very  distinct  near  Cen- 
tre-Harbor Hotel.  Terminal  moraines  are  also  numerous  near  Centre  Harbor,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Meredith  At  the  S.  end  of  Red  Hill  the  lateral  moraines 
bend  westward,  and  show  their  connection  with  the  terminal  moraines."  {Amer. 
Assoc  Aiivanu.  Sci.,  Proc.  XIX.) 

156.   Eed  HiU 

is  a  long  ridge  in  Moultonborough  and  Sandwich,  formed  of  two  gently 

curving  sections  lying  in  a  line  nearly  N.  and  S.    Its  area  is  elliptical, 

about  3  M.  long  and  1^  M.  wide.    The  N.  summit  is  2,043  ft.  high ;  that 

on  the  S.  is  1,769  ft.  high.     The  geological  character  of  the  ridge  is  of 

gray  sienite,  originating  from  an  eruption  late  in  the  Labrador  period.    It 

i.s  claimed  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  berries  of  the  uva  urmB,  which 

are  found  here  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  hill  in 

autumn,  when  the  foliage  has  changed  its  color  from  dark  green  to  bright 

red.    It  is  called  Bed  JfoutUain  on  Belknap's  map  of  1791. 

The  road  fh>m  Centre  Harbor  to  the  base  of  Red  Hill  is  4  M.  long,  and  that  ftom 
Centre  Sandwich  is  about  7  M.  long.  A  shorter  route  for  pedestrians  is  by  going 
out  on  the  Sandwich  road  to  the  first  farm-lane  on  the  r.  beyond  the  cemetery,  and 
crossing  the  fields  by  retired  roads.  The  former  route  diverges  from  the  W-Ossipee 
road  about  1  M.  from  Centre  Harbor,  beyond  Long  Pond,  and  carriages  ascend  this 
road  for  2  -  2^  M. ,  turning  in  and  stopping  at  a  stony  side-road  on  the  r. .  In  a  shed 
near  this  diverging  point  are  kept  saddles  for  the  use  of  tourists  who  wish  to  ride  up 
the  hill.  The  stony  road  ascends  steeply  for  about  ^  M.  to  a  secluded  fkrm-house, 
close  around  whose  upper  comer  the  mountain-path  bends  to  the  I.  It  is  a  little 
over  1  M.  from  this  point  to  the  summit,  and  the  broad  plain  path  leads  up  by  com- 
paratively easy  grades,  traversing  second-growth  woods  and  g^ning  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  lake-country.  This  route  is  very  easy  and  safe  for  horses,  as  there 
are  no  ledges  and  but  little  of  stony  ground.  The  ascent  ft>om  the  road  should  be  made 
in  less  than  an  hour  (the  Editor  ascended  in  38  minutes,  and  descended  in  26  minutes). 
When  the  path  nean  the  summit^  a  section  of  open  ground  is  crossed,  from  which 
beautiful  lake-views  are  {^ven  %^xv«m\A>M\&«ft»n.  from  this  point  to  much  better 
advantage  than  from  the  a\rawft\x.,Tiwc\^  \\a  h»\i^«»im^  \sfe\T^j»Vai»Ae^  while  the 

^^4l  with  iX^^^lS^  c^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
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**The  View,  —  To  the  S.  are  the  broad  and  shining 
Winnepesaukee,  stretching  off  into  the  lowlands  on  either  s\ 
sinuous  bays,  and  flowing  to  the  S.  W.  through  a  chain  of  lai 
the  Merrimac  River.     Broad  and  fertile  peninsulas  reach  o\ 
eastern  towns  far  into  the  lake,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  valik 
dotted  with  farms  and  clearings;  and  a  multitude  of  islands  breaks  the 
surface  of  the  water,  showing  every  variety  of  form  and  the  greatest 
diversity  of  size.     On  the  S.  W.  and  S.  this  superb  sea  of  islands  is 
bounded  by  tall  and  symmetrical  mountains,  contrasting  their  neutral 
hues  with  the  vivid  blue  or  silver  of  the  far-reaching  water. 

Looking  E.  S.  E.,  toward  the  middle  of  the  dark  Ossipee  Range,  the 
village  of  Moultonborough  Comer  is  seen,  with  its  little  white  church;  and 
to  the  r.,  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  is  £.  Moultonborough.  On  the  heights 
to  the  r.  of  the  S.  end  of  Ossipee  is  Tuftonborough  Corner,  to  the  r.  of 
which  and  near  the  water* s  edge  is  Melvin  Village,  with  the  hamlet  ot 
Mackerel  Comer  above  and  beyond.  Over  the  S.  ridge  of  Red  Hill,  about 
S.  E.  from  the  peak,  are  the  broad  waters  of  Moultonborough  Bay,  flecked 
with  many  islets,  beyond  which,  and  on  the  r.  of  the  line  to  Melvin,  is 
Copple  Crown  Mt.,  with  its  long  even  slopes  and  decided  peak.  Beyond 
the  nearer  lowlands  of  Moultonborough  Neck  is  Long  Island,  dotted  with 
farms,  and  throwing  its  S.  point  far  out  into  the  lake.  Over  the  1.  of 
Long  Island  are  the  low  plains  of  Cow  Island  and  the  populous  Tuflon- 
borough  Neck,  far  beyond  which  are  the  bold  hills  about  £.  Alton.  Over 
the  r.  end  of  Long  Island  is  the  long  wooded  ridge  of  Rattlesnake  Island, 
beyond  which  is  a  part  of  Alton  Bay,  with  the  light  crests  of  the  Suncook 
Range  to  the  r.  Diamond  Island  is  well  out  in  the  lake,  to  the  r.  of 
Rattlesnake;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  a  long  line  of  islets  running  S.  S.  E. 
from  Five-Mile  Island  to  the  well-cleared  Welch  Island.  Over  the  r.  foot 
of  the  near  green  ridge  of  Red  Hill  is  the  forest-covered  Moultonborough 
Second  Neck,  beyond  which  are  the  farms  on  Bear  Island,  whence  a  line 
of  smaller  islets  extends  to  the  Gilford  shore.  To  the  r.  of  this  direction, 
on  the  S.  W.  shore,  are  the  graceful  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  (nearly 
S. ),  with  Mt.  Retreat  on  their  1.  The  whole  extent  of  the  bay  of  Centre 
Harbor,  and  all  its  islands,  are  seen  in  the  S.,  and  the  village  of  that  name 
is  close  below,  across  Long  Pond.  The  farm-abounding  Meredith  Neck 
runs  from  Centre  Harbor  far  out  into  the  lake,  its  outer  point  coming 
nearly  under  Mt.  Belknap.  Over  Centre  Harbor,  and  several  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  smooth-topped  Rollins  Hill,  with  parts  of  Northwest  Bay  on 
either  side;  and  also  over  the  village,  a  little  to  the  I.,  and  beyond  Weirs, 
is  Long  Bay,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  At  the  foot  of  the  bay 
are  the  prosperous  manufacturing  towns  of  Lake  Village  and  Laconia,  and 
below  them  extend  the  populous  valley-towns.  A  little  \^  \)cs!^  "c/vk  ^^^ 
round  hill  which  hides  Meredith,  beyond  auA  t.  ot  -wXAeVvK*  CvJ^x^s^»^'^V^ 
in  FmacestowD,  tonehiog  the  sky-line.    To  >aaft  x.  ot  '^w^j^nSkv  \s.  Va^^ 
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Waukawsn,  which  is  apparently  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  nearer  hill, 
over  whose  top,  far  down  on  the  horizon,  is  the  low  round  crest  of  Monad- 
nock.  To  the  ].,  and  nearly  as  far  away,  is  the  blue  mountain  in  Temple, 
and  Pack  Monadnock  is  seen  on  the  r.  Over  the  1.  extremity  of  Squam 
Lake,  and  beyond  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  the  handsome  peak  of  Kearsarge, 
with  a  long  and  level  ridge  connected  with  it  on  the  1.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  many  high  hills  of  New  Hampton  and  Sanbomton ;  and  to  the  r., 
beyond  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  a  part  of  Sunapee  Mt  The  Bridgewater  and 
Alexandria  hills  next  occupy  the  foreground;  and  about  W.  by  S.,  down 
Squam  Lake  and  Little  Squam  Lake,  is  Mt.  Cardigan,  with  a  symmetricaf 
dome  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  and  a  minor  dome  on  either  side.  Farther 
to  the  r.  is  the  wooded  Plymouth  Mt. 

The  brilliant  plain  of  Squam  Lake  now  occupies  the  foreground,  and  is 
variegated  by  numerous  green  islets.  Beyond  it  and  curving  around  to  the 
E.  is  the  Squam  Range,  with  a  uniform  and  ledgy  crest-line  and  a  low 
elevation.  Over  its  1.  and  highest  peak  is  the  sky-meeting  ridge  of  Smart's 
lilt.,  towards  the  Connecticut  River;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt.  Stinson, 
in  Rumney.  Next  comes  the  Mt.-Carr  Range,  with  a  rounded  crest  on 
the  S.*,  and  then  the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Moosilauke  is  seen,  with  a 
sharp  peak  on  the  1.  and  a  rounded  swell  in  the  centre,  overhanging  Mt. 
Kinneo,  under  its  1.  flank.  Just  beyond  and  peering  over  the  Squam 
Range,  toward  the  r.  base  of  Moosilauke,  are  the  ledges  on  Mt.  Weetamoo, 
the  chief  of  the  Campton  Mts.  Over  the  r.  of  the  Squam  Mts.  is  the  re- 
mote blue  peak  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  and  farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  white-topped 
Acteon  Range,  are  the  massive  and  distant  Franconia  Mts.  To  the  r.  of  the 
Sachem  Peak  are  the  ascending  terraces  of  the  Fisher  Range,  nearly 
eclipsed  by  the  huge  bulk  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

A  little  W.  of  N.,  across  a  well-populated  valley,  are  the  ledgy  sides  of 
Mt.  Israel,  beyond  which  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its 
massive  buttresses.  To  the  r.  of  the  Dome  is  the  inconspicuous  ridge  of 
Flat  Mt.,  over  whose  1.  is  a  blue  segment  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  and  over  the 
r.  are  the  lower  peaks  of  Tripyramid,  brilliantly  marked  by  a  portion  of 
the  great  slide.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Sandwich  Alls  the  foreground  to 
the  N.  and  N.  E.  with  its  peaceful  farms  and  pretty  hamlets.  The  long 
white  village  of  Centre  Sandwich  is  close  at  hand,  with  its  two  church 
towers  and  clustering  houses.  Over  this  point  are  the  noble  peaks  of 
Whiteface,  with  its  marble-like  cliffs  and  deep  ravines,  and  Passaconaway, 
of  about  the  same  height  but  throwing  out  its  blackish  hues  in  vivid  oon- 
trast.  To  the  r.  of  the  latter  and  below  is  the  symmetrical  green  cone  of 
Mt.  Wonnalancet,  on  whose  r.  are  the  bare  white  ledges  of  Mt  Pangus, 
over  N.-Sandwlch  vUlag^e.  Between  Wonnalancet  and  Paugas,  and  more 
distant,  is  a  porllou  ot  ^m  U\..\  wA^«cc\.q^  Moat  Mt  is  seen  on  ther.  of 
Paugns.  In  tYve  foregcoun^  \o  VJaa  t.  q.1  ^w\x^  '^-asAw\<3o^\fc.  \3&a  island- 
gemmed  Red-HlW  Pond,  on[«c  ^\iVi\L\&  VJaa  wj.\fc^^\^\R.^^jw^^^3«j*3ss^ 
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with  a  profound  ravine  running  from  the  W.  to  the  base  of  its  N.  peaks. 
To  the  r.  of  the  main  peak  is  a  white  spur,  whence  a  long  ridge  runs  out 
to  the  plains  of  Tamworth.  Over  this  spur,  about  quarter  of  the  way 
fh>m  the  spur  to  the  end,  and  over  the  islands  in  Red-Hill  Pond,  is  the  crest 
of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  hotel  on  its  summit.  To  the  r.  of  Choconia  are 
certain  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  above  the  Saco  River.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  high  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer,  near  a  tiny  pond, 
and  below  the  islandless  Bearcamp  Pond ;  and  the  view-line  passes  for 
leagues  down  the  populous  valleys  to  the  N.  E.  A  little  to  the  r.  of  the 
Comer,  and  beyond,  is  S.  Tamworth,  near  which  is  the  handsome  pyra- 
mid of  the  Whittier  Peak,  in  the  Ossipee  Range.  Just  to  the  1.  of  this 
point  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Sebago  Lake,  a  long  ridge  with  four  heads,  on 
the  third  of  which  is  a  white  hotel.  On  the  1.  of  Pleasant  are  the  moun- 
tains in  Waterford,  and  other  remote  ridges  in  Maine.  Beyond  the  Whit- 
tier Peak,  to  the  r.,  are  the  remaining  mountains  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
stretching  to  the  S.  for  miles,  'and  culminating  towards  the  r.  in  the  tall 
Melvin  Peak. 

**  Whoever  misfles  the  view  from  Red  Hill,  loses  the  most  fascinating  and  thor- 
oughly eoijoyable  view,  from  a  moderate  mountain  height,  that  can  be  gained  from 
any  eminence  that  lies  near  the  tourist's  path.  The  Mt. -Washington  Range  is  not 
visible,  being  barred  from  sight  by  the  dark  Sandwich  chain,  which  in  the  after* 
Boon,  untouched  by  the  light,  wears  a  savage  ft-own  that  contrasts  most  effectlrely 
with  the  placid  beauty  of  the  lake  below.  Here  i«  the  place  to  study  its  borders,  to 
•dmire  the  fleet  of  islands  that  ride  at  anchor  on  its  bosom,  —  ft-om  little  shallopp  to 
grand  three-deckers,  —  and  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  lines  by  which  its  bayp  are  enfolded, 
in  which  its  coves  retreat,  and  with  which  its  low  capes  cut  the  azure  water,  and 
hang  over  it  an  emerald  fringe."    (Starr  King.) 

"Red  Hill,  near  Centre  Harbor,  should  be  ascended.  The  view  from  its  summit  is 
ttie  most  beautiful  panorama  which  this  country  affords.  On  one  side  is  Winnepc- 
aaukee  and  its  still  more  picturesque  rival,  Squam,  on  the  other  Ossipee  and  others 
of  less  note,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  lofty  peaks  ofKearsarge,  Chocorun, 
Pequawket.  and  innumerable  chains  of  hills  which  recede  behind  each  other  till  lost 
In  the  horison.  The  islands,  which  almost  conceal  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake,  seem  to 
haveevery  possible  variety  of  form  and  shape,  now  rising  to  the  height  of  ecTeral 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  now  seeming  to  float  upon  it,  a  mere  tuft  of  ever- 
greens, from  the  centre  of  which  often  projects  some  half-decayed,  gigantic  pine, 
whose  knotty  branches  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  patch  of  soil  which  gave  it 
Wrth."    (Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson.) 

The  first  visit  to  this  summit  (probably)  is  thus  described :  **  Having  often-times 
travailed  the  country,  some  of  the  natives  allwaies  wt^  me,  which  hath  from  time  to 
tfane  affirmed  that  the  lake  called  Winnipaseket  issues  into  the  river  of  Merremake, . 
and  having  some  Indians  with  me  upon  the  north  side  of  the  said  lake,  upon  a  great 
moanti^e,  did  see  the  s^  lake  which  the  Indians  did  afflrme  issues  into  the  afore- 
■^  river."    ( Peter.  Weare's  evidence  before  the  Mass.  Legislature,  1666  • ) 

"  Red  Hill  is  the  place  to  behold  it,  and  there  the  Indians  must  have  stood  when 
they  gave  it  its  name.  Red  Hill  is  near  its  N.  extremity,  and  we  never  saw  such  an 
object  in  nature  as  Winnepesaukee  seen  from  its  top.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  a  thou- 
sand islands.  They  tell  of  365,  one  for  every  day  in  the  year.  But  there  must  be 
many  more,  some  of  them  large  enough  for  little  towns,  and  others  not  bigger  than 

a  swan  or  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  its  surface  of  glass Winnepesaukee, 

it  is  the  very  'Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.'  And  the  Indians  gave  it  that  name  to  sig- 
nify that  smile.  And,  verily,  if  the  propitious  glance  of  creative  Power  could  be 
left  upon  Its  inanimate  works,  we  should  think  it  would  play  there  \n.  \]bA  l^sn&.  ^• 

this  giorloafl  lake The  picture  from  UeA  B.Vk\  ^«»r»  t«o\\»riei>iSsw^>  "M' "^r 

txanscmdsdewrfptfon.    It  is  the  perfoctloii  oC  eaitViVr  v<<»Vec!^r    ^  "* '^^llSSSa^ 
HMohi  MarUnean  said  at  this  view :  **TtaB  mouata^  \tfs£tHm  ^<ma  ^^nm^^^^^^ 
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beaadftil.  Some  had  sharp  peaks,  some  notched ;  the  sides  of  some  were  hare,  with 
traces  of  tremendous  slides  ;  others  green  as  the  spring,  with  wandering  sun-gleams 
and  cloud-shadowd." 

Isaac  Hill  says :  "  The  eye.  never  traced  a  more  splendid  prospect  than  the  Tiew 

f^om  Red  Hill On  the  one  hand  the  Winnepesaukee  Lake,  22  M.  in  length, 

witii  its  bays  and  Islands  and  surrounding  Tillages  and  fiurms  of  parcy-colored  fields, 
sprejuls  out  like  a  field  of  glass  at  the  S.  B.  Loch  Lomond  with  all  its  splendor  and 
beauty  presents  no  scenery  that  is  not  equalled  in  the  enyirons  of  the  Winnepesau- 
kee.   Its  suite  of  hills  and  mountains  senres  as  a  contrast  to  increase  its  splendor. 

''  A  more  charming  and  delightsome  view  with  the  naked  eye  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
seen  In  America.  ....  The  new  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  in  a  clear 
day  is  magnificent ;  the  mountains  in  different  directions  seem  like  waves  of  the 
sea,  —  but  the  eye  rests  on  little  else  besides  mountains.  From  Red  Hill  the  eye 
descries  objects,  —  yilli^es  and  isolated  buildings,  green  fields  and  forests,  the 
gollen  wheat  and  paler  rye,  and  flowing  com,  —  the  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
More  beautiful  than  all,  on  the  N.  W.,  is  the  Squam  Lake,  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the 
Saniwich  Mts.,  studded  with  islands;  and  the  Lake  Winnepesaukee  nearly  in  its 
who!e  extent  of  about  30  M.,  with  its  hundreds  of  islands,  resembling  liquid  silver 
run  into  a  vessel  of  unequal  surface,  portions  of  which  are  too  high  to  be  covered." 

President  Dwight  visited  the  summit  of  Red  Hill  in  1313,  and  said  that  the  view 
was  "  worth  not  only  the  trouble  of  the  ascent,  but  that  of  our  whole  journey  "  (on 
horseback  from  New  Haven). 

"  INrectly  N.  of  us  rose  the  Sandwich  Mts. ;  a  magnificent  range  proceeding  in  a 
N.  E.  direction,  and  terminating  at  the  distance  of  30  M.  Here  a  succession  of  finely 
varied  summits,  of  the  boldest  figures,  and  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  misty  axure, 
ascended  far  above  all  parts  of  the  visible  earth.  Singly  they  were  in  an  eminent 
degree  sublime ;  in  their  union  they  broke  upon  the  view  with  grandeur  inexpressi- 
ble  A  finer  object  of  the  same  nature  was  perhaps  never  seen.    The  lakea, 

which  I  had  visited  on  my  northern  and  western  excursion,  were  all  of  them  undi- 
vid/d  masses^  bordered  by  shores  comparatively  straight.  This  was,  centrally,  a 
vast  column,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  23  M-  in  length,  and  6-8  in  breadth, 
shooting  out  with  inimitable  beauty  a  succession  of  arms;  some  of  them  not  in- 
ferior in  length  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake.  These  were  &shioned  with  every 
elegance  of  figure,  bordered  with  the  most  beautiful  winding  shores,  and  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  islands.  Many  of  the  islands  in  the  lake  are  large,  exquisitely 
ftshioned,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  no  less  singular  than  pleasing.  As  they  met 
the  eye,  when  surveyed  from  this  summit,  they  were  set  in  groups  on  both  sides  of 

the  great  channel ;  and  left  this  vast  field  of  water  unoccupi^  between  them 

The  points  which  intrude  into  this  lake,  were  widely  different  from  those  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Lake  George ;  bold,  masculine  blu^,  imping- 
ing directly  upon  the  water.  These  in  several  instances  were  spacious  peninsulas, 
fitted  to  become  rich  and  delightful  residences  of  man ;  often  elevated  into  liand- 
some  hills,  and  sloping  gracefully  into  the  lake. 

'*  The  expansion  was  vast  and  noble.  Several  smaller  and  very  beautifhl  lakes 
illumined  in  spots  the  dark  ground  of  forest  by  which  they  were  encircled.  Sub- 
ordinate hills  and  intervening;  valleys,  with  houses,  inclosures,  and  other  prooft 
of  cultivation,  dispersed  throughout  the  neighboring  region,  added,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  we  could  have  wished,  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ruder  scenery.  As  these 
objects  receded,  and  vanished,  the  distant  mountains  began  to  ascend  in  misty  and 
awful  grandeur ;  and  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  while  to  the  eye  of  imagination  this  vast  amy  of  magnificence  was  de- 
signed only  to  be  the  enclosure  of  the  field  of  waters  beneath  our  feet."    (Dwight's 

157.   Centre  Harbor  to  West  Ossipee. 

The  road  from  Centre  Harlx>r  to  W.  Ossipee  affords  some  of  the  pleasantest  views 
in  the  State,  and  may  take  rank  with  the  fomous  Cherry-Mt.  Road ;  for  though  the 
mountains  visible  hence  are  less  lofty  than  those  seen  from  the  latter  route,  they  are 
sharper  and  more  a\p\ne  Vn  «pv^'n^'*^^>  ^be  effect  of  the  late  afternoon  light  on 
the  white  peaks  of  WhVtefBc«  ati^  C^Yioctroaa  \a^«rs  Xn^VfiaxLt^and  at  the  same  time 
the  shadowy  laTinea  ue  btoxi^bfc  oxASaalwa^woJcaa^.. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Centre  Harbor  and  the  lake,  the  road  approaches 
Red  Hill,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  road  for  several 
miles.  Beyond  Long  Pond,  whose  clear  waters  are  seen  on  the  1.,  the  S. 
end  of  the  ridge  is  rounded,  and  the  stage  rolls  on  to  Moultonborough 
Corner,  6  M.  from  Centre  Harbor.  The  Ossipee  Range  is  now  boldly  out- 
ined  on  the  r.  front,  with  the  sharp  and  wooded  peak  of  Black  Snout  on 
the  N.  and  the  Melvin  Peak  on  the  S.  At  2^  M.  from  Moultonborough 
CJomer  the  stage  passes  the  Gove's-Comer  road  on  the  r.,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  bowl-shaped  summit  of  the  Whittier  Peak  is  seen  on  the  r.  front, 
nearly  detached  from  the  main  Ossipee  Range.  The  great  mountains  on 
the  N.  are  visible  from  time  to  time,  and  after  passing  the  gaunt  old  red 
farm-house  (on  the  1.)  about  8  M.  from  Centre  Harbor,  the  road  runs  for 
a  long  distance  on  a  terrace  whence  is  obtained  one  of  the  finest  panoram- 
ic views  in  this  region.  On  the  1.  is  an  extensive  belt  of  fertile  meadows, 
studded  with  graceful  elms  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  a  low  ridge,  over 
which  appear  the  imposing  peaks  of  Mt.  Israel,  Sandwich  Dome,  White- 
face,  Passaconaway,  Paugus,  and  Chocorua. 

They  stand  in  the  order  named,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  :  Israel  by 
its  dark  crest  and  fieir-advanced  pastures ;  ^ndwich  Dmne  by  its  dark  color  and  pro- 
kmged  mass  ;  White&ce  by  a  pyramidal  white  crest,  cut  into  by  a  deep  ravine ;  Pas- 
saconaway by  a  high  conical  dome  ;  Paugus  by  the  carving  white  slide  on  its  front, 
and  by  being  lower  than  its  neighbors ;  and  Chocorua  (on  the  r.)  by  its  singularly 
white  crest  and  upper  flanks.  On  the  r.  and  near  at  hand  is  the  smooth  and  ledgy 
slope  of  the  Whittier  Peak,  dotted  with  detached  trees. 

A  pretty  glimpse  of  Bearcamp  Pond  is  soon  obtained  on  the  1.,  out  on 

the  well-tilled  plains  of  Sandwich.    The  scattered  hamlet  of  8.  Tamworth 

is  passed  at  12  M.  from  Centre  Harbor,  and  the  stage  follows  closely  the 

course  of  the  picturesque  Bearcamp  River,  with  the  Ossipee  Mts.  on  the 

r.,  until  it  reaches  W.  Ossipee  (see  page  847). 

*'  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  ride,  however,  is  Chocorua,  and,  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  mountain-Rcenerv,  the  first  impression  of  this  peak  is  very  striking. 
Driving  over  the  mountain>road  in  a  hot  summer  afternoon,  one  watches  the  great 
hill-tops  come  up,  like  billows,  one  after  another,  from  the  sea  of  mountains  round 
about,  as  the  coach  winds  and  twists  among  them.  The  soft  afternoon  light  and  at- 
mosphere rest  over  the  land,  which,  as  the  sun  sinks  lower,  becomes  streaked  with 
pale  bars  of  light  when  the  sides  and  shoulders  of  the  hills  are  developed  by  the  &il- 
ing  day.^*    {Ftauresque  America,) 

158.    Centre  Harbor  to  Plymonth. 

This  road  runs  N.  W.  across  the  town  of  Holdemess,  and  is  a  little  over  12  U. 
long.  It  is  very  hilly  in  some  parts,  but  gives  beautiful  views  of  Lakes  Winnepesau- 
kee  and  Squam,  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  There  is  no  public  conveyance  on 
this  route,  but  carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  livery-stables  in  Centre  Harbor  or 
Plymonth 

After  pleasant  retrospects  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  the  road  reaches  the 
highlands  towards  Squam  Lake,  of  which  beautiful  views  are  afforded^ 
with  the  Sandwich  Range  beyond.    After  pMa\tif^^\vVt«>^i«^^«AV5s^'^^ 
I)  a  long  upward  grade  leads  to  the  upi^  ftVwpes  ot  1S^V6%x^'S2!^^^*^^a 
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which  is  gained  the  most  beaatiful*  prospect  on  the  ronte.  It  may  be 
enjoyed  from  the  road,  or  (with  increased  breadth)  from  the  summit  of 
the  pasture  on  the  r.  The  long  islands  of  Squam  lie  across  the  lake  in 
parallel  ranks,  with  lanes  and  squares  of  blue  water  between,  and  far 
away  over  this  fascinating  foreground,  **tbe  whole  form  of  gallant  Choco- 
Tua,  with  his  8teel>hooded  head,  fills  the  r.  background  to  the  N.  (E.),  tow> 
ering,  without  any  intervening  obstruction,  12-15  M.  away."  To  the  1. 
of  Chocorua  are  the  crouching  mass  of  Paugus  and  the  bold  hemisphere  of 
Passaconaway ;  and  Mt.  Israel,  the  low  but  prominent  Peaked  Hill,  and 
the  Squam  Range  occupy  the  front  lines  to  the  1.,  back  of  which  is  the 
high  and  peakless  ridge  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  two  pinnacles  of  Tripyr- 
amid  on  the  r.  (on  one  of  which  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  the  Great  Slide). 
To  the  r.  of  Chocorua  (and  much  nearer)  is  Red  Hill,  nearly  eclipsing  the 
Ossipee  Range.  This  view  was  much  admired  by  Starr  King,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  it  is  given  in  The  White  Hills  (page  84).  The  best  time  to  visit 
Shepard  Hill  is  in  the  late  aflernoon,  when  the  descending  sun  invests  the 
Sandwich  peaks  with  a  wealth  of  color. 

Beyond  this  point  the  road  descends  rapidly  to  the  outlet  of  Squam 
Lake,  with  the  calm  waters  of  Little  Squam  on  the  1.  The  latter  is  fol- 
lowed for  some  distance,  until  the  W.  end  of  the  Squam  Range  is  turned, 
and  the  route  lies  more  to  the  N.,  and  reaches  the  hamlet  of  Hvldemess. 
Beyond  Church  Hill  it  passes  the  old  Episcopal  church  (see  page  279),  and 
soon  reaches  Plymouth  (page  277). 

"  If  this  road  were  less  hflly,  it  would  offer  one  of  the  most  delightful  drives  among 

the  mountains During  a  large  portion  of  the  drive  the  two  lakes  — Great 

Squam,  singularly  striped  with  long,  narrow,  crinkling  L'ilands,  and,  like  Words- 
worth's rirer,  winding  in  the  landscape  *  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  —and  Little  Squam, 
unbroken  by  islands,  fringed  and  shadowed  by  thickets  of  the  richest  foliage,  that 
are  disposed  around  its  western  shore  in  a  long  sweeping  curve  line  which  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  delightful  melody  of  the  eye  —  offer  themselves  in  various  aspects 

that  often  compel  us  to  stop  and  quietly  drink  in  their  beauty There  are 

cliarming  reliefs  of  forest-path  in  the  road,  which,  though  uneven,  is  of  quite  civil- 
ised smoothness.  And  it  opens  at  last  upon  a  splendid  surprise  in  the  rich  meadows 
of  Holdemess  and  Plymouth,  that  are  studded  or  overlooked  by  tasteful  country 
residences,  and  adorned  with  clusters  and  avenues  of  grand  old  elma."  (Starr 
Kino.) 

159.   The  Drive  around  Sqnam  Lake.   . 

Distances.  —  Centre  Harbor  to  Chick's  Comer,  7  M. :  to  Squam  Bridge,  15  M. ; 
to  Centre  Harbor,  21  M. 

This  road  leads  through  a  r^on  which  is  rich  in  quiet  and  pastoral  beauty,  and 
makes  a  pleasant  day's  excursion  from  Centre  Harbor  or  from  Plymouth.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  at  some  distance  from  the  lake,  and  on  a  higher  grade,  and  is  some- 
times shut  off  from  the  water-views  by  intervening  hills ;  but  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  lakes  and  of  the  alpine  Sandwich  Range  are  full  of  attractiveness  and  interest 
The  road  is  smooth,  though  very  hilly,  especially  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  lake. 

The  road  runs  out  from  Centre  Harbor  to  the  N.  E.,  and  is  the  Centre- 
Sandwich  highway,  passing  W.  of  Ked  Hill  and  overlooking  Long  Pond 
on  the  r.    The  Squam  Range,  Mt.  Israel,  and  Sandwich  Dome  are  seen  in 
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front,  and  on  the  r.  te  the  dull  mass  of  Red  Hill.  At  4-5  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor  the  bright  waters  of  Squam  Lake  are  seen,  and  the  road  soon  de- 
scends towards  their  level,  running  near  a  thicket^fringed  strand,  with 
wooded,  islets  off-shore.  At  a  point  where  a  large  boulder  is  seen  on  the  1. 
the  lake-shore  route  diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  Sandwich  road,  and 
ascends  to  the  obscure  hamlet  of  Chick'' $  Corner^  with  views  of  the  Sand- 
wich Range  on  the  r.  and  front  The  road  turns  thence  towards  the  W., 
and  follows  the  base  of  the  Squam  Range,  whose  long  and  regular  ridge  is 
faced  with  purple  rocks.  Distant  views  of  Squam  Lake  are  given  from 
time  to  time. 

JHcUiksnake  Mt.  (or  Peaked  Hill)  is  a  double-headed  spur  of  the  Squam 
Range  which  runs  out  nearly  to  the  lake,  with  far-viewing  ledges  on  its 
low  and  wooded  crests.  The  road  passes  through  the  high  notch  between 
this  spur  and  the  main  range,  and  is  thus  for  some  time  shut  out  from 
open  views.  But  on  reaching  the  W.  of  the  ridge  the  road  becomes  at 
once  more  hilly  and  more  picturesque,  the  summit  of  each  high  rise  giving , 
views  over  many-islandod  Squam,  the  dark  Ossipee  Range  (with  the  Whit- 
tier  Peak  apparently  isolated  on  the  N.),  the  Red 'Hill  heights,  and  the 
blue  mountains  S.  and  W.  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Tumble  Down  Dick, 
Copple  Crown,  Suncook,  and  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Belknap  Range. 
After  2  -3  M.  of  hilly  road,  the  point  is  reached  where  the  road  to  Holder- 
ness  (3  M)  and  Plymouth  (4  M.)  diverges.  The  lake-drive  turns  to  the  1. 
and  crosses  the  outlet  of  Squam,  with  Little  Squam  Lake  close  at  hand  on 
the  1.  Beyond  Mr.  Piper's  boarding-house  the  long  Shepard  Hill  is  as- 
cended, whence  the  noblest  view  of  the  lake  and  Mt.  Choconia  is  given 
(see  page  378).   'The  new  road  follows  the  shore  arou^iid  the  hilL 

In  descending  Shepard  Hill,  the  pretty  villa  of  Prof  Norton  is  seen  on 
the  r.,  below  which  is  White-Oak  Pond.  The  road  runs  S.  E.  throngh  a 
populous  farming  country,  and  soon  overlooks  Squam  Lake  near  Drake 
Island.  The  retrospects  from  the  higher  hills  include  Moosilauke  and 
Mt.  Prospect.  (The  return  may  be  agreeably  varied  by  diverging  on  the 
Meredith  Road,  bearing  to  the  1.,  and  entering  Centre  Harbor  by  the  long 
hill  on  the  S.  W.,  which  overlooks  Lake  Winnepesaukee.)  After  this  sec- 
tion of  the  lake  is  passed  the  road  traverses  a  series  of  high  hills,  ap- 
proaching Red  Hill  and  Long  Pond  on  the  1.  In  descending  the  last  long 
hill  to  Centre  Harbor,  a  pleasing  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  obtained 
on  the  r.  front. 

160.    Sqnam  Lake 

contains  15^  square  miles,  and  is  610  ft.  above  the  sea.  .  It  lies  in  three 
counties  and  four  townships.     The  length  is  over  6  M.;   the  ^e«l<&<«^. 
breadth  is  8  M.    It  stretches  in  the  direction  oi  ^.  '^ .  wA  ^.^.^  %sA\nsa 
teveral  deep  bRys^  entering  the  land.    It  \a  iwKtV^  ^V?\^«!A  ^a3^o  ^-^^ 
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tions  by  promontories  from  the  N.  and  S.,  between  which  are  several  long 
islands  parallel  with  each  other.  There  are  sixteen  islands  in  the  lake, 
several  of  which  are  nsed  for  pasturing  horses  and  sheep.  The  animals 
are  made  to  swim  out,  behind  boats,  and  are  towed  about  the  lake  until 
they  are  very  tired,  before  they  are  allowed  to  land.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  thus  obtain  the  idea  that  it  is  a  prodigious  distance  from  their  islands 
to  the  mainland,  and  therefore  they  do  not  attempt  to  swim  across. 

There  is  no  other  lake  in  New  England  so  beautiful  as  Squam,  none  in 
Eastern  America  that  can  surpass  it  in  pictnresqueness.  The  limpid 
purity  of  the  waters,  the  singular  grace  of  the  tree-tufled  islands,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  all  combine  here  to  make  a  rich  and 
fascinating  panorama.  The  best  view-point  on  the  adjacent  roads  is 
Shepard  Hill  (see  page  378).  The  correct  name  of  the  hike  is  Asquamj 
and  was  applied  by  the  Indians,  being  their  word  for  water. 

The  Squam  Range  and  Morgan  Mt.  are  close  to  the  lake,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W. ;  Red  Hill  is  on  the  E. ;  and  Mt.  Israel  and  the  Sandwich  Range 
stretch  along  the  N.  E.  The  largest  of  the  islands  are  Sturtevant  (1  M. 
long,  in  the  S.  bay),  Drake,  Mile,  and  Great  Islands;  and  those  in  the  N. 
and  N.  £.  parts  of  the  lake  are  much  smaller,  being  hardly  more  than 
insulated  ledges.  The  crystalline  waters  contain  perch  and  pickerel,  and 
a  few  great  lake-trout. 

Mr.  Henry  Piper^s  cottage,  between  Squam  itnd  Little  Squam,  is  the  only  place 
near  the  shore  where  boarders  are  taken.  The  rates  are  low.  Mrs.  Marden  has  a 
large  summer  boarding-hoase  about  U  M.  S.  W.  of  the  lake,  on  fkr-viewing  bdghti. 
The  hotels  at  Ashland  and  Centre  Harbor  are  4  -  6  M.  from  Squam. 

"  And  then  the  Great  Squam,  connected  with  it  on  the  E.  by  a  short,  narrow 
stream,  the  very  queen  of  ponds,  with  its  fleet  of  islands,  surpassing  in  beauty  all 
the  foreign  waters  we  haTP  seen,  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  —  the  islands,  covered  with 
evergreens,  which  impart  their  hue  to  the  mass  of  the  lake,  as  it  stretches  7  M.  on  E. 
from  its  smaller  sister,  towards  the  peerless  Winnepesaukee.*'    (N.  P.  Rogers.) 

President  Dwight  wrote  of  this  lake  (which  he  afterwards  named  Lake  Sullivan): 
*'  This  lake,  notwithstanding  its  uncouth  name,  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water ;  finely 
indented  by  points ;  arched  with  beautiful  cores,  and  studded  with  a  succession  of 
romantic  islands.  At  its  head  rose  the  Red  Mt.  in  its  grandest  atdtude ;  and  formed 
an  appropriate  background  of  the  picture.  On  the  eminence  just  mentioned  ire 
had  a  spacious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  region,  composed  of  valleys,  hills,  and 
mountains.  Some  of  the  mountains  were  Tery  lofty.  One  particularly,  ascending 
in  the  N.  E.,  was  distinguished  by  the  form  and  sublimity  of  its  summit  (Chocorua)." 

"The  two  largest  (Squam  lakes)  from  their  romantick  beautieii,  deserve  a  better 
name.  One  of  them,  which  borders  on  the  road  to  Senter  Harbour,  is  indeed  a  most 
interesting  object.  Its  union  of  wildness  and  beauty  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm.  If 
its  good  fortune  had  placed  it  in  the  Old  World,  it  would  not  so  long  have  remained 
unsung.  Many  a  tourist  would  hare  tasked  his  imagination  for  sonorous  epithets 
to  describe  its  scenery,  many  an  artist  would  have  prepared  his  softest  tints  to  paint 
its  beauties,  and  many  a  poet  would  have  strung  his  lyre  to  sound  its  praises  in  a 
name  that  taste  and  poetry  might  use.  But,  alas !  its  pellucid  bosom,  its  unduUt- 
iug  shores,  its  hanging  woods,  and  all  its  magick  beauties,  are  probably  destined 
long  to  be  veiled  in  obscurity  deep  as  its  own  seclusion.'^    {Mass.  Hist.  Colls. ^  1815 ) 

*'  No  wonder  that  the  Indians  were  so  strongly  attached  to  this  neighborhood,  and 
fought  so  desperately  before  yielding  the  possession  of  it  to  the  white  intruders. 
The  lower  hills  tempted  them  with  abundance  of  game,  and  the  calm  water  supplied 
them  with  unfailing  stores  offish ;  while  Winnepesaukee  was  but  6  M  distant  one 
way.  and  the  Pemigewasset  equally  near  on  the  W.  And  possibly  the  surpassing 
iovellness  of  the  landscape  served  as  a  golden  thread  in  the  cord  which  bound  (hem 
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to  thin  peaeeftal  dell  In  the  centre  of  New  England.  The  lai^ger  Squam  Lake,  not  a 
fourth  part  so  large  as  Winnepesaukee,  is  doubtless  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
miall  sheets  of  water  in  New  England ;  and  it  has  been  pronounced  by  one  gentle- 
man,  no  less  careftil  in  his  words  than  cultivated  in  his  tastes,  more  charmingly 
embosomed  in  the  landscape  than  any  lake  of  equal  siae  he  had  eyer  seen  in  Europe 
or  America."    (Starb  Kiko.) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of  the  Pemigewassets  by  Baker^s  rangers,  in 
1712,  the  tribe  remored  to  Canada.  But  a  few  of  its  people  were  too  much  attached 
to  their  beautiful  land  of  lakes  and  mountidns  to  leaye  it,  and  they  settled  about 
Squam  Lake,  where  they  lingered  until,  one  by  one,  they  died.  They  were  driyen  to 
the  mountains  when  Loreweirs  and  Tyng's  forces  marched  around  Squam.  The 
Canadian  Indians  of  St.  Francis  frequently  encamped  in  this  ricinity  when  on  their 
deadly  forays  against  the  New-England  frontiers. 

**  I  felt  the  cool  breath  of  the  North  \  Before  me,  itretched  for  fflistening  miles, 

Between  roe  and  the  tun,  Lay  mountain-eirdled  Squam  : 

O'er  deep,  ttill  lake  and  ridgy  earth,  Like  green-winged  birds,  the  leafy  isles 

I  saw  the  cloud-ihades  run.  Upon  its  bosom  twam. 

JOBIf  O.  Wbittikb. 


161.  Sandwich. 

This  is  one  of  the  lake-towns,  containing  1,854  inhabitants,  and  covering 
64,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  24,000  are  improved.  The  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  people  is  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  1,000  city- 
people  spend  their  summer-vacations  here,  paying  $  80,000  into  the  hands 
of  the  residents.  This  is  the  best  town  in  Carroll  County  for  fanning,  and 
has  many  blooded  horses  and  cattle.  There  is  good  pasturage  on  the  hills, 
and  the  deep  soil  of  the  lowlands  produces  corn,  hay,  oats,  and  wheat 
The  rich  combination  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  within  its  borders 
has  made  Sandwich  a  favorite  resort  for  summer-travellers,  hundreds  of 
whom  are  kept  in  the  farm-houses,  besides  those  in  the  boarding-houses. 

This  town  was  granted  in  1763,  and  wan  6  M.  square,  but  the  grantees  represented, 
that  the  N.  and  W.  sides  were  "  so  loaded  with  inaccessible  mountains  and  shelTes 
of  rocks  as  to  be  uninhabitable,^^  whereupon  Got.  Wentworth  made  it  10  M.  square. 
It  waa  first  settled  in  1768,  and  in  1776  it  had  246  inhabitants. 

Centre  Sandwich  (Burleigh*s  house  receives  travellers)  is  the  chief 
village,  and  is  in  a  picturesque  glen,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  It  contains  Free- Will  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Friends*  churches,  an  academy,  and  several  stores.  Mt. 
Israel  is  near,  on  the  N.  W. ;  Red  Hill  is  toward  the  S. ;  and  the  Osslpee 
Mts.  are  on  the  S.  E.  During  the  summer  boarders  are  taken  at  Beede*s 
Literary-Institute  buildings.  This  village  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
Lac3'  Larcom,  the  poetess.  It  is  one  of  the  best  points  from  which  to 
visit  the  lovely  Squam  Lake,  which  lies  within  3  M. ;  and  the  beautiful 
island-studded  sheet  of  Red-Hill  Pond  is  within  1^  M.,  on  the  E. ;  while 
the  Bearcamp  Pond  is  4-6  M.  to  the  E.,  towards  S-  TamN«Qt\!ci.  'WNretK 
are  several  points  in  the  vicinity  whence  T\ch  v\ew%  <A  \3fckft  «\^Vra^"mA'«V2cv 
Bange  are  obtained;  and  Mts.  Israel  and  VTbiti^Gsc^  ax^  «jm.«ii^^V«s»:a- 
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Many  tnmt  are  caught  In  the  hrooks  whkh  flow  down  firom  the  raTines  of  the 
Sandwich  Range,  especially  about  the  flanks  of  Whitefitce.  Other  fish  are  fbund  in 
Bquam  Lake  and  the  adjacent  waters.  In  the  autumn  a  fiiTorite  and  exciting  sport 
is  the  pursuit  of  red  foxes,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Sandwich  hills. 
Jt  is  7  M.  from  Centre  Sandwich  to  the  path  up  Red  Uill,  13  M  to  Thornton  Street, 
10  M  to  Tam worth,  and  8  M.  to  Centre  Harbor  (via  Squam  Lake). 

On  the  Ouinea-UiU  road,  running  N.  W.  from  Centre  Sandwich,  aboat  1  M.  fitmi 
the  Tillage,  are  the  summer-boarding-houses  of  Albert  Fogg,  Burleigh  Hoyt,  and 
Samuel  Burleigh.  The  road  to  the  Mad-River  and  Pemigewasset  Valleys  runs  N.  W. 
ftxnn  Centre  Sandwich  through  the  defile  between  M t.  Israel  and  the  Squam  Range, 
and  then  crosses  the  glen  in  which  the  Beede  River  rises.  It  approaches  Sandwich 
Dome  on  a  hard  ascending  grade,  and  crosses  the  range  at  the  lofty  pass  of  Sandwich 
Notch,  between  the  Dome  and  the  Campton  Hts.  The  vast  pile  of  Sandwich  Dome 
is  conKpicuons  from  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  is  usually  called  BUuk  Bit.  by  tlM 
residents.    It  cannot  well  be  ascended  on  this  side  (see  page  8S0). 

The  road  from  Mooltonborough  Corner  to  Centre  Sandwich  is  4|  M.  long, 
and  affords  a  pleasant  drive,  being  mostly  in  a  cleared  country,  with  broad 
views  from  the  hills.  At  8  M.  from  Moultonborough  is  the  hamlet  of  Sand- 
wich Lower  Corner  (Quimby's  boarding-house),  situated  on  a  high  hill-top  , 
and  viewing  the  country  for  miles.  Beyond  this  point  are  the  mansions 
of  Paul  Wentworth  and  the  wealthy  Adams  family,  crowning  the  long 
slope  down  which  the  road  passes  to  Centre  Sandwich.  Fine  views  to  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  are  afforded  from  this  hill,  including  the  chief  peaks  of  the 
Sandwich  Range. 

N.  Sandwich  is  in  the  E.  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  hamlet  with  a 

church.    Near  this  place  is  the  range  of  far-viewing  heights  called  the 

Maple  Ridge^  on  which  are  two  summer-boarding-houses,  kept  by  Messrs. 

Watson  and  Wiggins  (4  M.  from  Centre  Sandwich). 

William  McCrillis^s  fltrm  and  summer  boarding-house  are  beantiftiny  sitaated  in  a 
sequestered  glen  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  1,088  ft.  above  the  sea,  4  M.  from 
N.  Sandwich,  14  M.  from  Centre  Harbor,  and  11  M.  from  the  W.-Ossipee  station. 
From  the  front  the  long  blue  Ossipee  Range  is  seen,  across  a  rich  meadow  bordered 
by  woods ;  and  back  of  the  house  are  the  great  clifft  of  Whitefhce,  which  is  seen 
and  visited  thence  to  best  advantage  (see  page  335).    McCrillis  accommodates  25 

J;uests,  at  9  7  each  per  week.  Young  Mt.,  the  Oreat-Hill  Pond,  and  other  points  of 
nterest  are  visited  from  this  point ;  and  good  trouting  is  found  in  the  adjacent 
ravines.  About  2  M.  8.  is  the  petty  hamlet  of  WeecTs  MiUs,  with  a  small  church. 
The  way  to  get  to  McCrillis's  is  to  go  on  the  stage  from  Centre  Harbor  to  N.  Sand- 
wich ,  where  the  boarding-house  carriage  will  be  in  waiting,  if  previously  ordered. 

There  is  a  trail  which  leaves  the  end  of  the  road,  8  M.  W.  of  the  McCrillis  ftrm, 

and  ascends  for  1^  M.  to  Flat-Mt,  Fond,  whence  a  vague  path  leads  in  to  Greel^'s 

in  3  -  4  M.    The  pond  was  formerly  much  visited  by  fishing-parties,  but  of  late 

ears  it  has  afforded  but  little  sport.    It  lies  on  Flat  Mt. ,  a  long  and  wooded  plateau 

,700  ft*  above  the  sea,  extending  from  Whiteface  to  Sandwich  Domei 

162.    Mount  Israel 

is  N  W.  of  Centre  Sandwich,  and  its  base  is  reached  In  2-2^  BC.  by  way  of  the 
Guinea-Hill  road,  which  is  left  at  the  forks  where  a  road  diveiges  to  the  r.  The  as- 
cent from  this  point  takes  1-1^  hrs.  (being  about  li  M.  long),  two  thirds  of  the 
way  leading  through  pastures  and  the  rest  over  highly  inclined  ledges.  The  sum- 
mit is  an  extensive  ledge,  uplifted  above  all  surrounding  objects,  and  crowned  with 
a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.    It  is  2,880  ft.  above  the  sea. 

*  The  View.  —  The  northern  view  from  Mt.  Israel  is  shut  out  by  the 
yaat  ma^s  of  Sandwich  Dome,  which  closes  in  near  at  hand  across  a  uar- 
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row  wooded  glen.  E.  of  K.,  across  the  dark  waters  of  Gninea  Pond,  is  a 
spur  of  this  mountain,  over  which  is  the  blanched  crest  of  the  Sachem 
Peak.  The  lofly  plateau  which  forms  the  summit  of  Sandwich  Dome  is 
nearly  N.  of  and  high  above  Mt.  Israel.  To  the  r.  are  the  comparatively 
low  ridges  of  Flat  Mt.,  over  which  peer  the  S.  and  W.  peaks  of  Tripjrra- 
inid,  marked  by  the  Great  Slide.  Bold  ridges  run  from  Tripyramid  to  the 
high  white  cliffs  of  Whiteface,  on  whose  r.  is  the  massive  dome  of  Mt. 
Passaconaway.  The  symmetrical  low  peak  of  Young  Mt.  lies  between 
Israel  and  the  S.  ridges  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  flattened  ledges  of  Mt. 
Paugus  are  seen  over  the  clearings  on  the  r.  of  Young  Mt.  Still  farther 
E.,  over  the  McCrillis  farm,  is  the  soaring  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  girded 
with  cliffs  and  as  sharply  cut  as  the  Matterhom.  The  view  opens  far 
away  to  the  E.  down  the  rural  valleys  of  Tamworth  and  the  Bearcamp 
River,  forming  a  great  trough  between  the  Sandwich  and  Ossipee  Ranges. 
Beyond  N.  Sandwich  are  the  hamlets  ^f  Tamworth,  with  the  high  hills  of 
Eaton  to  the  E. ;  and  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  white  village  of  Centre  Sand- 
wich, near  at  hand,  with  the  Red-Hill  and  Bearcamp  Ponds  beyond.  S. 
of  and  far  beyond  Chocorua  is  the  rampart>ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its 
summit-hotel,  to  the  r.  of  which  a  part  of  Sebago  Lake  may  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day,  beyond  Saddleback  Mt  in  Baldwin.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  be- 
low Silver  Lake,  is  the  low  point  of  Mt.  Prospect  in  Freedom ;  and  still 
farther  S.  are  the  flanks  o^the  Green  Mt  in  Effingham,  nearly  hidden  by 
the  Ossipee  Range. 

The  Ossipee  Range  fills  the  S.  E.,  and  is  seen  throughout  its  entire 
length,  including  the  pyramidal  ledges  of  the  Whittier  Peak,  and,  farther 
to  the  r.,  the  high  black  crown  of  the  Melvin  Peak,  beyond  the  plains  of 
Moultonborough.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a  large  area  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
making  a  brilliatit  and  effective  panorama  of  blended  woods  and  waters, 
islands  and  bays.  Copple  Crown  Mt  and  Tumble  Down  Dick  are  on  the 
horizon,  beyond  Smithes  Pond  and  Wolfeborough  Bay;  and  farther  to  the 
r.  are  the  rich  peninsulas  of  Moultonborough  and  Tuftonborough,  Long 
Island,  and  numerous  other  lake-environed  bits  of  land.  Beyond  Rattle- 
snake Island  is'the  entrance  to  Alton  Bay,  with  the  white-capped  Suncook 
Range  on  the  W.;  and  broad  reaches  of  blue  water  extend  to  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  In  the  foreground,  across  the  narrow  Sandwich  valley,  is  the  shape- 
less mass  of  Red  Hill,  over  whose  lower  flank  are  the  twin  crests  of  Mt 
Belknap,  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Lake  Win- 
nesqoam,  with  its  long,  bright  waters,  and  the  suburbs  of  busy  Laconia. 

W.  of  S.,  and  close  at  hand  below,  is  the  fairy-like  scene  of  Squam 
Lake,  whose  every  island  is  overlooked,  and  all  its  retreating  ba3rs  are  seen 
as  in  a  bircl*8-eye  view.  This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the 
prospects  over  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  will  lon^  atfenAt  ^^  v.^- 
miring  attention  of  the  visiter.  Far  away  ovw  \\iftXiee\L^\i\OtvTWA\!oN» 
the  lake  from  the  S.«nth%  hllU  of  Tempte,  aaoA  <mK  \ki^  ^ .  «5A.  ^'i^  ^ 
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long  island  is  the  flattened  dome  of  Monadnockf  very  distant  on  the  S.  S.  W. 
Near  the  S.  W.  shore  of  Squam  is  White-Oak  Pond,  to  the  r.  of  which  is 
Little  Squam  Lalce.  Over  the  I.  of  the  latter  is  the  fine  blue  peak  of  Kear- 
sarge,  with  the  Ragged  Mts.  in  front  and  on  the  r. ;  and  over  the  r.  and 
nearer  are  the  broken  lines  of  the  firidgewater  Hills.  Over  these,  to  the 
r.  of  and  beyond  Kearsarge  is  Loveweirs  Mt.,  in  Washington.  Beyond  and 
to  the  r.  of  the  Ragged  Mts.  is  Sunapee  Mt.,  near  Sunapee  Lake.  To  the  I.  of 
the  ridge  which  runs  W.  S.  W.  from  Israel  is  the  long  curving  crest-line  of 
the  Squam Hange,  above  which  is  Plymouth  Mt.,  covered  with  dark  forests. 
Over  the  r.  of  the  ridge  is  the  flattened  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  above  and  be- 
yond which  are  the  symmetrical  triple  pealcs  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  on  whose 
r.  and  low  down  on  the  horizon  is  the  dim  blue  spire  of  Mt.  Ascutney,  in 
Vermont.  Near  at  haod  are  the  wooded  flanks  of  Morgan  Mt.,  under  the 
swelling  outlines  of  Tenney  Hill,  in  Groton ;  and  down  the  short  valley  of 
Beebe  River,  which  runs  away  towards  Campton,  is  Moose  Mt.,  touching 
the  sky,  near  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  r.  of  this  valley  is  Mt.  Stinson, 
with  its  central  peak  and  similar  flanks ;  and  a  little  to  the  r.,  about  over 
a  nearer  clearing,  is  the  rocky  crest  of  Mt.  Weetamoo,  among  the  Camp- 
ton  Mts.  The  next  high  mountain  on  the  r.  is  a  portion  of  the  well-wooded 
Mt.-Carr  Range.  Above  the  clearings  to  the  N.  W.  is  the  Sandwich  Notch, 
just  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  which  is  the  high  peak  of  Mt.  Kinneo,  in  Ells- 
worth. Over  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Cushman,  and  above  the  hill  on  its  r.  is  the 
imposing  ridge  of  Moosilauke. 

163.    MonltonboronglL 

Hotels.  — The  Wbitefiice  House  is  a  small  Tillage-inn  and  JaeUurd^s  is  m  neat 
summer  boarding-house  at  Moultonborough  Comer.  This  htmlet  is  traversed  by 
the  daily  stages  between  Centre  Harbor  and  W^  Ossipee.  It  is  5  M.  ftom  Coitre  Har- 
bor, 4^  M.  firom  Centre  Sandwich,  12  M.  fromTamworth,  5  M.  from  the  Osdpee  lidls, 
6  M.  fhunthe  Whittier  Peak,  and  10  M.  from  Tuftonborough  Comer. 

The  town  of  Moultonborough  has  1,299  inhabitants,  and  contains  14,265 
acres  of  improved  land.  It  was  granted  to  Col.  Jonathan  Moulton  and  61 
others,  in  1763;  and  the  church  was  established  in  1773.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  farmers,  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  being  the  chief  products.  The 
town  includes  Red  Hill  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  the 
rich  lowlands  of  the  Moultonborough  Necks,  and  several  islands  in  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  Near  the  upper  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity, are  the  hamlets  of  Moultonborough  Comer  and  Moultonborough 
Centre,  the  former  being  the  larger,  and  containing  two  churches  and 
two  stores.  Several  score  of  summer-boarders  sojourn  in  this  town,  and 
thousands  pass  through  it. 

XoultonbOTOUglOL  Bay  U  the  largest  of  the  bays  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
having  a  length  of  ft  -  ft  M..  It  'w«a  ^orKvfcxVj  \.Tw«wft.4  V^^f  the  steamer  Rtd 
Hillf  until  her  boiler  eupVoAeSi  ^VsW^  *^^  ^^j  ^\.  SJoa  VkmS.  \«»a  ^^^issssar 
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borough  Centre.    It  is  now  crossed  only  by  horse-boats  and  occasional  ad- 
venturous row-boats. 

Moultonborough  Keck  is  a  long  and  broad  peninsula  which  lies  be- 
tween Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  Moultonborough  Bay.  It  affords  good 
ground  for  a  drive,  on  account  of  its  rich  pastoral  beauty  and  broad  moun- 
tain-views. The  objective  point  is  Uncle  Tom's  HiU^  6  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor.  The  road  is  sandy  in  parts.  The  drive  down  the  Neck  is  entered 
by  passing  out  from  Centre  Harbor  on  the  W.-0s8ipee  road  for  about  2  M., 
and  diverging  to  the  r.  at  a  little  cross-roads  hamlet.  The  road  is  not  level 
(as  might  be  supposed ),  and  consequently  it  affords  views  of  a  pleasant 
variety  of  scenery,  including  many  of  the  farms  of  the  Neck,  which  are 
famous  for  their  richness.  About  1  M.  from  the  cross-roads,  the  road  as- 
cends a  long  slope  whence  is  obtained  a  noble'view  of  the  Sandwich  Range 
and  other  mountains.  Across  the  lake  are  the  Belknap  and  Suncook 
Ranges,  and  Mt.  Cardigan  is  seen  in  the  N.  W.,  whose  high  white  centre 
and  the  minor  swells  on  r.  and  1.  have  suggested  the  national  Capitol  to 
imaginative  tourists.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Moosilauke,  with  Prospect  and 
the  Squam  Mts.  to  the  r.  Red  Hill  fills  the  foreground  in  this  direction, 
and  from  its  r.  flank  springs  the  lofYy  curve  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Next  to  the 
r.  is  Tripyramid,  with  a  pyramidal  peak,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  famous 
slide  showing  brightly  over  Flat  Mt.  Close  to  the  r.  is  the  brilliant  front 
of  Whiteface,  supported  on  the  E.  by  dark  Passaconaway,  at  whose  base 
is  the  green  and  rounded  top  of  Wonnalancet.  To  the  r.  of  and  lower  than 
Passaconaway  is  Paugus,  marked  by  light-colored  ledges;  and  on  the 
extreme  E.  of  the  line  is  the  superb  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  clearly  cut 
against  the  sky.  The  black  Ossipee  Range  fills  all  the  view  to  the  E. ;  and  the 
village  of  Moultonborough  Comer  is  seen  on  the  N.,  in  line  with  Whiteface. 

The  view  from  VneU  TonCs  HiU  (at  the  road)  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  and  Moultonborough  Bay.  with  their  countless  islands  and  graceful 
eovea.  This  is  the  chief  and  satisfiictoiy  character  of  the  prospect,  though  most  of 
the  lake  boroughs  are  Tisible,  and  the  peaks  of  Copple  Crown,  Suncook,  Retreat, 
Belknap,  and  the  northern  ranges  fh>m  Moosilauke  to  Passaconaway,  Paugus  and 
Chocorua  being  hidden  by  the  Ossipee  Mts. 

Long  Island  is  about  3  M.  beyond  Uncle  Tom's  Hill,  and  is  reached  by 
a  bridge  from  the  Neck  road.  It  lies  between  Moultonborough  Bay  and 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  is  8  M.  long  and  over  1  M.  wide.  The  soil  is 
remarkably  rich,  and  has  produced  132  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while 
the  adjacent  Cow  Island  has  yielded  130  bushels.  The  large  boarding- 
houi^s  of  Geo.  K.  Brown  and  B.  B.  Lamprey  are  on  this  island,  fronting 
the  lake.  Brown*s  is  called  the  Long-Island  House,  and  is  white;  the 
other  is  a  new  brown  house  to  the  N.  There  are  pleasant  groves  and 
beaches  on  the  island,  and  conveniences  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  riding.  The  distance  by  road  to  Red  Hill  is  7  M.;  to  C«xi»:c^ 
Harbor,  8;  to  the  Ossipee  Falls,  7.  The  ateamYiOdXa  oiv  >i5aft  'NsiJ««A  ^^^^  ^'S. 
the  island  to  sUow  passengers  to  land. 
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The  MouUonborougk  Mineral  Spring  is  aboat  4  M.  S.  E.  of  Monlton- 
borough  Comer,  on  the  road  to  Melvin,  and  a  little  way  N.  W.  of  the 
Ossipee  Falls.  This  water  has  been  used  locally  for  over  half  a  century, 
and  is  now  being  exported  in  large  quantities  (at  $  15  a  barrel).  It  con- 
tains iron  and  sulphur,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  contagious  affections,  rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

The  Ossipee  Falls  are  5  M.  from  Moultonborough  Comer,  10  M.  from 
Centre  Harbor,  18  M.  from  W.  Ossipee,  and  14  M.  from  Wolfeborough. 
They  are  on  a  small  stream  which  descends  between  the  higher  flanks  of 
the  Melvin  Peak  and  a  craggy  ridge  to  the  N.  W.  Travellers  from  the  N. 
pass  the  white  house  near  the  Moultonborough  Mineral  Springs,  croBS  a 
small  bridge  beyond,  and  turn  to  the  1.  up  a  fleld-road  which  passes 
through  bars,  in  front  of  the  divergence  of  the  Melvin  road.  It  is  not  more 
than  ten  minutes*  walk  from  the  highway  to  the  falls,  and  carriages  may 
be  driven  in  half-way,  beyond  which  a  broad  and  easy  footpath  is  followed 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  falls  are  B6  it.  high,  the  water  plun- 
ging at  an  angle  of  80°  over  a  ragged  cliff  of  blackened  rock  into  a  deep 
basin  of  transparent  cleamess.  This  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  at 
the  outlet,  by  high  and  ragged  walls  of  rock,  in  which  deep  hollows  are 
seen.  The  white  and  resounding  falls  leap  down  from  a  rectangular  flume 
in  the  cliff.  A  pretty  view  is  gained  from  the  ledges  above  the  falls,  and 
favorable  glimpses  of  the  plunging  water  through  the  abundant  foliage  of 
the  glen  are  afforded  from  along  the  stream  below.  Farther  up  there  are 
several  smaller  falls  and  cascades. 

Going  up  from  the  brook  toward  the  r.,  one  reaches  a  grasqrblnfiTnp  whfeh  a  well- 
marked  path  leads.  It  is  near  a  group  of  mountain  fimns,  and  is  overlooked  by  a 
high  crag  on  the  N.,  whence  a  still  broader  view  is  gained.  The  bluff  commands 
broad  areas  of  the  lake  and  of  Moultonborough  Bay,  with  their  numerous  islands.  The 
bold  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  are  across  the  water,  to  the  S.  8.  W. ;  and  the  sharp  blue 
crest  of  Kearsarge  is  farther  to  the  r.,  flanked  by  the  Ragged  Mts.  and  other  distant 
ranges.  The  Sandwich  Bange,  Mt.  Cardigan,  and  Moosilauke  are  visible  from  the 
crag  to  the  N. 

Some  distance  above  the  falls  Is  a  remarkable  spring,  16  ft.  in  diameter,  which 
throws  up  in  the  centre  masses  of  crystal  water  and  white  sand  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  On  the  1.  of  and  below  the  falla  is  a  small  grotto,  which  was  a  place  of  reftige 
during  the  Indian  wars. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Lieut.  Chamberlain  (who  was  afterwards  ei^aged  in 
Love  weirs  great  Pequawket  fight)  was  once  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indians  along  the 
base  of  this  mountain.  When  they  were  close  upon  him,  he  reached  the  chasm 
near  the  Ossipee  Falls,  18  ft.  wide,  and  cleared  it  at  a  single  leap,  thus  securing  his 
escape.  The  foremost  of  his  pursuers  essayed  the  same  feat,  but  fidled  to  reach  the 
opposite  side,  fell,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 

164.    The  Ossipee  Mountains 

cover  an  irregular  area  of  about  60  square  miles,  in  four  townships,  and 
consist  of  a  main  range  on  the  W.,  ranning  N.  and  S.,  with  long  spurs  to 
the  £.,  cut  Into  by  Loveirs  River  and  two  tributaries  of  the  Bearcamp. 
Most  of  the  peaka  are  covet^^Xft  \^^€vc  ct^^\.^  V\\3a.  Vi^^avy  forests  of  hirch, 
spruce,  and  birch.   TYievT  ftutatoAXa  m^  ^iwsv'^^^^  qI  ^ps»\.  xfiau»«^  ^  <ift,V. 
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site,  overlying  the  spotted  granite  below.  Singularly,  no  ossipyte  is  to  be 
found  here.  The  range  presents  a  formidable  appearance  when  seen  from 
the  lake-towns,  and  appears  as  a  long  blue  wall  when  seen  from  the 
White  Mts. 

**  The  appearance  of  the  Oasipee  Hills  is  peculiar  for  New-Hampshire  mountains. 
Although  formed  of  the  primitive  rock,  which  usually  presents  abrupt  surfiicea, 
sharp-cornered  angles,  rough  sides,  and  sudden  precipices,  these  hills  are  round, 
smooth,  and  capable  of  cultivation  all  over  the  sides,  to  the  very  summits."  Dr. 
Jackson  speaks  of  the  great  trap-dikes  on  the  range,  and  highly  commends  the 
Tiew  from  the  peaks. 

In  1672  Josselyn  described  "  a  very  Princely  Bird  "  called  the  Pilhannaio,  nearly 
•8  large  as  an  ostrich,  covered  with  white  mail,  and  preying  upon  fawns  and  jackals, 
stating  that "  She  Ayries  in  the  Woods  upon  the  high  Hills  of  OJ/apy,  and  is  very 
rarely  or  feldome  feen.''  This  mairellous  bird  of  Ossipee  was  probably  the  great 
heron,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  inland  New  Hampshire. 

Blaok  Snout  is  the  second  peak  of  the  Ossipee  Bange,  and  is  at  the 
comers  of  the  towns  of  Moultonborough,  Sandwich,  and  Tamworth.  It 
has  received  its  present  inelegant  name  from  the  adjacent  rustics  on  ac- 
count of  its  dark  color,  and  also  by  reason  of  a  supposed  physical  resem- 
blance. As  seen  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  this  peak  has  a  bold  and  sym- 
metrical form,  and  is  a  tempting  point  for  enthusiastic  alpestrians,  but  the 
summit  is  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  render  the  ascent  useless. 

After  devoting  a  day  to  preliminary  reconnoissances  on  three  sides,  the  Editor  at* 
tacked  this  peak  (Sept.  21, 1876)  on  its  most  open  flank,  by  walking  1  M.  up  the  side- 
road  which  diverges  from  the  W. -Ossipee  highway  at  Oove^s  Corner,  2^  M.  E.  of  Moul- 
tonborough Comer.  By  ascending  through  steep  and  weedy  pastures  for  1  M.,  the 
woods  are  met,  on  the  E.  flank  of  the  peak.  Some  assistance  is  here  gained  from  an 
old  logging-road,  but  about  i  M.  must  be  traversed  through  the  thickets  and  a  be- 
wildering Jungle  of  wood-choppings.  From  the  rude  clearings  near  the  top  glimpses 
may  be  gained  of  some  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.,  of  the  plains  and  hamlets  on 
the  W.,  and  of  Lake  Winnepenaukee.  If  the  summit  was  burned  over,  or  otherwise 
cleared,  it  would  give  one  of  the  best  views  in  Carroll  County,  but  at  present  it  does 
not  repay  the  labor  of  ascending. 

The  highest  peak  in  this  range  is  in  its  S.  part,  and  is  2,861  ft.  above  the 
sea.  This  is  also  called  Black  Snovi  by  the  people  of  the  lake-towns,  but 
the  Editor  distinguishes  it  here  by  the  name  of  the  MelTin  Peak,  to  avoid 
confusion,  and  because  it  is  near  Melvin  Village.  It  is  rarely  visited,  and 
is  covered  with  woods,  even  over  the  crest. 

The  best  points  in  the  Ossipee  Mts.  for  tourists  to  visit  are  the  peak  over 
W.  Ossipee  (Route  143)  and  the  Whittier  Peak  (Route  147). 

165.    Tuftonborongh 

is  an  ancient  and  decadent  town  on  the  £.  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  It 
has  949  inhabitants  (300  less  than  in  1820),  and  12,635  acres  of  improved 
land,  which  is  highly  diversified  in  character  and  value.  The  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  J.  Tufton  Mason,  one  of  the  original  grantees.  It  con- 
tains the  hamlets  of  Melvin  Village,  Mackerel  Comer,  and  Txx^wwVkWwv^ 
Comer;  and  the  neighborhoods  of  Canaan  {\ik  a  «ec\\x^<&^  ^«o.^^  >QKA^i«^- 
pee  Baoge,  near  the  Dan-Hole  Pond)  and  Tultoii\>oto\i|^'&«.08^VB»»=^  ^^^ 
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lake).  A  portion  of  the  forest-covered  Ossipee  Bange  lies  in  this  town,  in- 
clading  the  Melvin  Peak,  the  highest  point  of  the  group  (nearly  2,400  (t.). 
The  Peak  is  sometimes  ascended  hence,  but  is  of  slight  interest  to  tourists, 
being  covered  with  woods.    By  climbing  a  tree  the  ocean  may  be  seen. 

Several  arms  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  enter  the  town,  making  a  beauti- 
ful element  in  its  scenery.  Moultonborough  Bay  lies  along  its  S.  W. 
border;  and  farther  to  the  S.  E.  is  TufUmbonmgh  Bay,  which  is  8^  M. 
long  and  is  entered  by  a  passage  ^  M.  wide  between  the  Tutlonboroagh 
and  Wolfeborongh  Necks.  Near  its  N.  end  a  narrow  strait  leads  into  a 
beautiful  inner  basin,  and  the  broad  sheet  of  Dishwater  Pond  is  close  by. 

Melvin  Yillago  is  a  quiet  hamlet  on  the  shore  of  Moultonborough  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  Melvin  River,  and  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Ossipee  Range. 
It  has  two  churches,  two  or  three  stores,  and  a  national  bank.  There  is  a 
small  inn  at  the  bridge;  and  several  scores  of  summer-visitors  sojourn  in 
the  neighboring  farm-houses.  The  steamer  Ostipte  is  owned  and  sails 
from  this  point,  and  several  horse-boats  belong  here.  The  waters  of  the 
Moultonborough  Spring  are  exported  hence.  Melvin  is  8  M.  from  Moul- 
tonborough and  10  M.  from  Wolfeborongh.  A  mail-wagon  (for  passengers 
also)  runs  to  the  latter  point  daily,  over  a  road  which  gives  occasional 
views  of  the  lake  and  the  Belknap  and  Ossipee  Ranges.  Mackerel  Comer 
is  a  small  hamlet  on  this  road,  3  -  4  M.  from  Melvin. 

The  most  picturesque  route  to  Wolfeborongh  b  by  the  rood  which  lies 

near  the  shore,  and  is  a  little  longer  than  the  mail-route.    This-road  passes 

along  the  heads  of  the  20«MiIe  and  19-Mile  Bays,  and  then  traverses  for 

1  M.  the  strip  of  land  between  Tuftonborough  Bay  and  Dishwater  Pond. 

The  hieroglyphic  histories  of  the  Ossipee  Indians  were  fonud  carved  on  the  trees, 
irhen  the  first  settlers  came  up.    In  1808,  ou  the  shore  of  the  lake,  N   of  the  moath 
of  Melyin  River,  a  gigantic  human  skeleton  was  found,  buried  in  a  high  tumulus. 
About  this  was  a  circle  of  stones  of  different  character  from  any  fbond  in  this  region.  ' 
This  was  the  theme  of  VYbittier's  poem  of  26  stanzas,  **  The  Grave  by  the  lAke." 

•*  Where  the  Great  Lake's  tunny  smiles 
Dimple  round  its  hundred  isles. 
And  the  moantain's  granite  ledge 
Cleaves  ihe  water  like  a  wedge, 
Ringed  about  with  smooth  gray  stones. 
Rest  the  giant  s  mighty  bones. 

**  Close  beside,  in  shade  and  gleam. 
Laughs  and  ripples  Melvin  stream 
Melvin  water,  mountain  born, 
AH  fair  flowers  its  banks  adorn  ; 
All  the  woodland's  voices  meet. 
Mingling  with  its  murmurs  sweet. 


**  Over  lowbmds,  iwca^-gmwu. 
Over  waters,  island-strown. 
Over  silver-sanded  beach. 

Leaf-locked  bay  and  mhity  r , 

Melvin  fstream  and  burial-heap. 
Watch  and  ward  the  mountains  keep. 

*•  Part  thy  blue  lips.  Northern  bike  f 
Moss-grown  rocks,  your  silence  break ! 
Tell  the  tale,  thou  ancient  tree  ! 
Thou  ton,  slide-worn  Ossipee ! 
Speak,  and  tell  us  how  ana  when 
Lived  and  died  tliis  king  of  men  I  * 


166.    Lake  Winnepesaukee 

lies  in  the  counties  of  Belknap  and  Carroll,  and  its  waters  cover  an  area 
of  about  70  square  miles  (exclusive  of  the  islands).  Its  course  is  S.  25® 
E.,  with  a  length  of  19  M. ;  and  the  greatest  width  is  8^  M.  A  dam  has 
been  erected  at  its  outlet,  to  store  up  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
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facturing  cities  on  the  Merrimac  Biver,  and  the  lake  is  thus  raised  6  ft., 
making  it  602  ft.  above  the  sea  at  mean  tide.  The  water  is  remarkably 
pure  and  transparent,  but  is  shallow,  and  nowhere  attains  a  depth  of  more 
than  200  ft.  The  lake  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  having  several  long  and 
fiord-like  bays  running  far  into  the  land  on  the  S.,  E.,  and  N.,  and  flanked 
by  broad  arable  peninsulas.  Near  the  shores  are  high,  steep,  and  pictu- 
resque hills,  —  the  round-headed  crests  of  the  Suncook  Range,  the  stately 
Belknap  peaks,  the  picturesque  group  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  and  the  pointed 
crest  of  Copple  Crown. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  scenery  is  the  great  archipelago  which 
rises  in  the  lake,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  consist  of  865  islands.  The 
actual  number  is  267,  covering  over  8  square  miles,  10  of  them  containing 
over  100  acres  each  (three  having  more  than  600  acres  each),  while  226 
are  less  than  10  acres  in  area.  Long,  Bear,  Cow,  Governor*s,  and  Battle- 
snake  Islands  are  the  largest.  Several  of  the  islands  are  inhabited,  and  the 
people'  communicate  with  the  shore  in  summer  by  means  of  peculiar  ves- 
sels called  *'  horse-boats,**  and  in  winter  by  driving  sleighs  over  the  firm  ice. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  this  basin  are  altogether 
incompetent  to  create  so  great  a  mass  of  water,  and  the  theory  has  there- 
fore been  advanced  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  contains  many  large 
springs.  The  outlet  is  by  the  Winnepesaukee  River,  which  unites  with 
the  Pemigewasset  to  form  the  Merrimac.  The  largest  streams  which  en- 
ter the  lake  are  the  Merry-Meeting  and  Smithes  Rivers  on  the  S.,  the  other 
tributaries  being  short  brooks  or  the  outlets  of  adjacent  ponds. 

The  Indian  e^nnology  of  Winnepesaukee  is  thus  explained :  fftnne^  *'  beauti> 
ftiP*;  n«6«,  or  nippe,  "  water "  ;  kees,  "high";  auke^  ahki,  or  ohki^  •*  plac«,'*  — 
wherefore  Wione-nippe-kees-auke,  or  Winnepekesauke,  or  Wionepesauke,  *^The- 
Beandful-Water-  (in  the)  High-Plaoe " ;  in  plain  EngUsh,  "  The  Beautiful  Lake 
of  the  Highlands."  (The  popular  definition  of  this  word  in  New  Hampshire  is 
**  The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  but  it  has  do  relation  whatever  to  its  etymology.) 
A  common  way  of  spelling  this  name  is  Winnipiseogee^  but  this  is  contrary  to  its 
elemental  words  and  to  historical  precedents.  The  name  is  spelt  in  28  different  ways 
in  the  N.  EL  Provincial  Papers,  but  the  terminal  consonant  is  almost  invariably 
either  it  or  c  In  Farmer's  edition  of  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire  it  is 
spelt  in  18  ways,  16  of  which  have  the  kee  ending,  or  its  equivalent.  The  name  Mer- 
rimac has  the  same  terminal  syllable,  being  compounded  from  merru  (swift),  an  ea- 
phonie  m,  and  auke  (place) ;  the  meaning  being  therefore  **  Swift  (or  Swift- Water) 
Place.'* 


*'  There  maybe  lakes  in  Tyrol  and  Switwrland,  which,  in  particular  effects,  exceed 
the  charms  of  any  in  the  Western  world.  But  in  that  wedding  of  the  land  with  the 
water,  in  which  one  is  perpetually  approaching  and  retreating  firom  the  other,  and 
each  transforms  itself  into  a  thousand  figures  for  an  endless  dance  of  grace  and 
beauty,  till  a  countless  multitude  of  shapes  are  arranged  into  ease  and  fireedom,  of 
almost  musical  motion,  nothing  can  be  beheld  to  surpass,  if  to  match,  our  Winnepe- 
«aukee."    (Babtol.) 

**  We  came  npon  the  large  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  which  is  scattered  with  small 
Islands,  and  surrounded  by  broken  mountain-tops,  and  presents  splendid  views  of 
the  White  Mts.,  whose  summits,  Mts.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams^  lA€k^v^Xi&^«»^ 
many  other  republican  heroes,  beckoned  to  us  \n  0\^m\»\9M\  tcv^^Vj  ,\Tv>t>c«k%^««w^s» 
of  the  brightest  August  sun.      The  sunset  nas  most  maeoiftftwA.  %toa^  >3QaX  Qisi«x^ 
satUiag iMke."    (Frjsdbika  BttMMML.'i 
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'*  Bnt  if  our  monntains  cannot  challen^  comparison  with  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
Alpfl,  if  we  hare  not  the  glaciers  with  their  wonderful  varietj  and  grandeur  of  form, 
we  hare  lake  and  forest  scenery,  which,  for  peculiar  and  bewitching  b<)»oty,  may  be 
pronounced  unrivalled.  An  immense  sheet  of  pure  and  sparkling  water,  enclosed 
m  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  firom  whose  summits  the  dark  foliage  of  a  north- 
em  forest  sweeps  in  one  unbroken  mass  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  whose 
sur&ce  is  dotted  with  innumerable  islands,  crested  with  the  towering  pines,  whose 
dark  mass  is  repeated  in  a  crystal  mirror ;  and  first  among  our  lakes  is  Winnepesau- 
kee.  The  hand  of  man  lias  done  nothing  to  add  to  its  charm ;  it  cannot  boast  either 
the  marble  villas  of  Como,  or  the  terraced  islands  of  Lago  Maggiore,  covered  with 
tropical  foliage.  Were  it  not  for  the  smoke  which  here  and  there  curls  up  from 
among  the  pines,  the  eye  would  liardly  trace  the  presence  of  man,  from  many  points 
of  its  shores  and  islands.  From  the  shore  the  range  of  vision  is  soon  stopped  by 
the  islands,  which  can  hardly  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the  dim  distance,  but 
from  the  summit  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  mountains  which  surround  the  lake, 
the  whole  extent  of  its  surftoe  is  spread  out  like  a  map,  and  glitters  in  the  sunlight, 
like  a  sheet  of  crystal  sprinkled  with  emeralds.^'    (Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson.) 

** Mildness  tempered  the  heat;  and  serenity  hushed  the  world  into  nniversal 
quiet.  The  Winnepesauke  was  an  immenfie  field  of  glass ;  silvered  by  the  lustre 
which  floated  on  its  surfiice.  Its  borders,  now  in  full  view,  now  dimly  retiring  from 
the  eye,  were  formed  by  those  flowing  lines,  those  masterly  sweeps  of  nature,  fitmi 
which  art  has  derived  all  its  apprehensions  of  ease  and  grace ;  alternated  at  the 
same  time  by  the  intrusion  of  points,  by  turns  rough  and  hold,  or  marked  with  the 
highest  elegance  of  figure.  In  the  centre  a  noble  channel  spread  28  M.  before  the 
eye,  uninterrupted  even  by  a  bush  or  rock.  On  both  sides  of  this  avenue  a  train 
of  islands  arranged  themselves,  as  if  to  adorn  it  with  the  finish  which  could  be 
given  only  by  their  glowing  verdure  and  gracefhl  forms.  Nor  is  this  lake  less  dis* 
tinguished  by  its  suite  of  hills  and  mountains.  On  the  N.  W.  ascends  a  remarit- 
ably  beautiful  eminence,  called  the  Red  Mt. ;  limited  everywhere  by  circular  lines, 
and  in  the  proper  sense  elegant  in  its  figure  beyond  any  other  mountain  among  the 
multitude  which  I  have  examined.  On  the  S.  ascends  Mt  Bfi^or ;  a  ridge  of  a  bold- 
er aspect  and  loftier  height.  At  a  still  greater  distance  in  the  S.  £.  rises  another 
mountaio,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  more  obscure  and  misty  ;  presenting  its 
loftiest  summit,  of  an  exactly  semicircular  form,  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  channel 
above  meotioned,  and  terminating  the  watery  vista  between  the  islands,  by  whkh 
it  is  bordered,  in  a  magnificent  manner.  On  the  N.  £.  the  great  Ossipee  raises  its 
long  chain  of  summits  with  a  bold  sublimity,  and  proudly  looks  down  on  all  the 
surrounding  r^ion. 

**  That  the  internal  and  successive  beauties  of  the  WinnepMankee  strongly  r&> 
semble  and  nearly  approach  those  of  Lake  George,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
That  they  exceed  them  seems  scarcely  credible.  But  the  prospect  from  the  hill  at 
the  head  of  Centre  Harbour  is  much  superiour  to  that  fh>m  Fort  George ;  a  &ct  of 
which  hardly  anything  could  have  convinced  me,  except  the  testimony  of  my  own 
eyes.  The  Wlnnepesaukee  presents  a  field  of  at  least  twice  the  extent.  The  islands 
in  view  are  more  numerous,  and  except  one,  of  finer  forms,  and  more  happily  ar- 
ranged.  The  shores  are  not  inferiour.  The  expansion  is  far  mpie  magnificent ;  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  particularly  of  the  Great  Ossipee,  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled.  It  cannot  be  remarked  without  some  surprise,  that  Lake  George  Ip  an- 
nually  visited  by  people  from  the  coast  of  New  England ;  and  that  the  Wlnnepesau- 
kee, notwithstanding  all  its  accumulation  of  splendour  and  elegance,  is  almost  as 
much  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  if  it  lay  on  the  Eastern  aide 
of  the  Caspian.*'    (D wight's  Travels  in  New  England.) 

Starr  King  recommends  the  sesthetic  exploration  of  the  lake  by  boats. 
**  This  is  the  way  to  find  delicious  *  bits/  such  as  artists  love  for  studies, 
of  jutting  rock,  shaded  beach,  coy  and  curving  nook,  or  limpid  water 
prattling  upon  amethystine  sand.  At  one  point,  perhaps,  a  group  of  grace- 
ful trees  on  one  side,  a  grassy  or  tangled  shore  in  front,  and  a  rocky  cape 
curving  in  from  the  other  side,  compose  an  effective  foreground  to  a  quiet 
bay  with  finely  varied  borders,  and  the  double-peaked  Belknap  in  the  dis- 
tance.   Or  what  more  charming  than  to  sail  slowly  along  and  see  the 
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nameroas  islands  and  irregnlar  shores  change  their  positions  and  weave 
their  singular  combinations?  Now  they  range  themselves  on  either  hand, 
and  hem  a  vista  that  extends  to  the  blue  base  of  Copple  Crown.  Now 
an  island  slides  its  gray  or  purple  form  across,  and,  like  a  rood-screen, 
divides  the  long  watery  aisle  into  nave  and  choir,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  till  the  perspective  is  confused  and  the  vista  disappears.  Then 
in  the  distance,  islands  and  shores  will  marshal  themselves  in  long  straight 
lines,  fronting  you  as  regular  as  the  phalanxes  of  an  army ;  and  if  the 
sun  is  low  present  the  embattled  effect  more  forcibly,  with  their  vertically 
shadowed  sides  and  brightly  lighted  tops.  Or  at  another  spot,  through 
an  opening  among  dark  headlands,  the  summit  of  Chocorua  is  seen  mov- 
ing swiftly  over  lower  ranges,  and  soon  the  whole  mountain  sweeps  into 
view,  startling  you  with  its  ghost-like  pallor,  and  haggard  crest.  On  a 
morning  when  the  fog  is  clearing,  is  the  time  to  be  tempted  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  to  see  the  islands,  whose  green  looks  more  exquisite 
then  than  in  any  other  atmosphere,  stretch  away  in  perspectives  dreamy 
and  illusive.  Two  or  three  miles  of  distance  seem  five  times  as  long, 
when  measured  through  such  genial,  moist,  and  silvery  air." 

167.   Historical  Sketch  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

"  The  Kingljr  Lyon,  and  the  ftrong-arm'd  Bear ; 
The  large-Hmb'd  Moofes,  with  the  tripping  Deer; 
Quill-dartine  Porcupines,  that  Rackoons  be 
Caftled  ith'  hollow  of  an  aged  Tree ;  ^ 
The  skipping  Squirrel,  Rabbet,  purblind  Hare, 
Immured  in  the  felf-fame  Caftle  are, 
Left  red-ey*d  Ferrets,  wily  Foxes  fhould. 
Them  undermine,  if  RamperM  but  with  Mold ; 
The  grim-fac'd  Ounce,  and  rav'nous  howling  Wolf, 
Whole  meagre  Paunch  sucks  like  a  fwallowing  Gulph ; 
Black  flittering  Otters,  and  rich  Coated  Beaver ; 
The  Civet-fcented  Mufquash  fmelling  ever." 

Ogilbv's  America.    , 

Thus  was  descTfbed  the  fiiuna  of  the  lake-country.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  the  Winnepesaukee  and  Ossipee  tribes  of  Indians,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  on 
the  E.  shore.  The  other  a4}aeent  tribes  frequently  visited  the  lake  during  the  fish- 
ing searon,  encamping  about  the  Wein  and  the  lower  bays.  The  lake-country  early 
excited  the  hiterest  of  the  English. 

In  1634  Capt.  Mason  wrote  to  Mr.  Gibbins :  "  I  have  disbursed  a  great  deale  of 
money  in  your  plantation  and  never  received  one  penny ,  but  hope  if  there  were  once 
a  discovery  of  the  lakes  that  I  should  in  some  reasonable  time  be  reimbursed  again." 
Gibbins  answered :  **  I  perceive  that  you  have  a  great  mynd  to  the  lakes,  and  1  as 
great  a  will  to  assbt  you.  If  I  had  2  horres  and  3  men  with  me  I  wonld  by  God's 
helpe  soon  resolve  you  of  the  situation  of  it,  but  not  to  live  there  myselfe."  In  1686 
Mason  sold  the  celebrated  Million-acre  Purchase,  which  included  the  Merrimac  Valley 
from  Souhegan  to  the  Winnepesaukee ;  and  during  the  same  year  he  ikrmed  out  to 
Heiekiah  Usher  and  his  heirs  all  the  mines  and  ores  of  New  Hampshire  for  1,000 
years. 

'*  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  on  the  northern  boundary,  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
enemy's  scouting-parties,  as  it  furnished  them  with  fishing-ground  wbftw^^^Vt  ^Bt.\sBA 
and  plunder  fiUled ;  and  the  adjacent  MoantaAns  became  tbeVc  o\y««rs«.\nrs  <^  V=*!^  ^ 
obaervation,  whence,  by  descrying  the  rising  smoke  Vn.  \X«  fow«X.*,^^»i  «Qi^^«»^^ 
3mm  the  padtho  of  every  new  settler  for  af  a»t  xef^n  «TO\Mft«L:"»    ^^^**^^^,^S^ 
e^  Giimamum.)    Zbe  Aroiite  route  of  the  Caaad^aa  luaaaska  wail^x^iOcwASfiRn^^ 
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their  fonys  on  the  coMt  of  New  England  was  by  Lakes  Sqnam  andWlnnepesaakee. 
and  on  tbeir  8hore8  their  plunder  was  divided.  Down  this  route  fled  some  of 
Rogers's  Rangers  (see  pages  184  and  316),  and  their  rauains  haye  been  found  on  Uie 
islands. 

The  unhappy  captives  who  were  taken  by  the  Saco  Indians  at  the  destruction  of 
Cocheco  (I>over)  in  1689  tracked  the  shores  of  the  lake  with  their  blood.  Cotton 
Matlier  thus  narrates  the  case  of  Sarah  Oerrish :  **  The  fell  salvages  quickly  pulled 
her  out,  and  made  her  dress  for  a  marcht  but  led  her  away  with  no  more  than  one 
stockin  upon  her,  a  terrible  march  through  the  thick  woods,  and  a  thousand  other 
miseries,  till  they  came  to  the  Norway  plains.  From  thence  they  made  her  go  to 
the  end  of  Winnopisseag  lake,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eastward,  through  horrid 
swamps,  where  sometimes  they  must  scramble  over  huge  trees  foUen  by  storm  or 
age  for  a  vast  way  together,  and  sometimes  they  must  climb  up  long,  steep,  tirestHne, 
and  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Her  first  master  was  one  Sebundowit,  a  dull 
sort  of  fellow,  and  not  such  a  devil  as  many  of  -em  were ;  but  he  sold  her  to  a  fellow 
that  was  a  more  harsh  and  mad  sort  of  a  dragon^  and  he  carried  her  away  to  Ganada.^^ 
She  was  ransomed  by  the  Ix>rd-Intendant  of  Quebec,  and  placed  in  a  nunnery, 
whence  she  was  delivered  by  exchange  during  Sir  William  Piiipps^s  siege,  and  re- 
turned home  after  16  months  of  captivity. 

in  1689  M^or  Swayne,  the  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  on  the  N.  bor> 
der,  sent  a  large  detachment  of  Christian  Indians,  under  Capt.  Wiswel,  to  recon- 
noitre the  lake-country.  But  the  native  soldiers  deserted  theJr  colors  when  they 
reached  Winnepesaukee,  and  affiliated  with  Uie  hostile  Indians  there,  with  whom 
they  remained  many  days.  They  gave  the  insurgents  such  infonnation  as  to  the 
English  forces  and  movements  that  '^the  enemy  then  retired  into  the  howling  des- 
erts, where  there  was  no  coming  at  them.*'  Wherefore  Cotton  Mather  wrote: 
"  There  has  been  little  doubt  that  our  northern  Indians  are  originally  Seythians; 
and  it  has  become  less  a  doubt,  since  it  appears  from  later  discoveries  that  the  pre- 
tended struts  of  Anian  are  a  sham  ;  for  Asia  and  America  it  seems  are  there  contigu- 
ous. Now,  of  these  our  Scythians  in  America^  we  have  still  found  what  Julius 
Caesar  does  report  concerning  them  of  Asia :  DifficUius  hiventre  quam  Interfieere : 
*  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to/oil  them.'  " 

"  A  party  of  men  were  soon  after  sent  out  of  Piscataqua  (in  1689),  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Wlncol,  who  went  up  to  Winnopiseag  Ponds  (upon  advice  of  one 
John  Church,  who  ran  from  them,  that  the  Indians  were  there),  where  they  killed 
one  or  two  of  the  mowiters  they  hunted  for,  and  cut  down  their  com."     (Mather.) 

In  1694  the  French  officer  YlUieu  and  the  Sachem  Madoclcawando,  with  a  priest 
and  250  Indians,  attacked  the  English  settiement  of  Oyster  River  by  night  and  de- 
stroyed five  garrison-houses,  killing  and  capturing  nearly  100  people.  The  xed- 
handed  cru.saders  then  retired  to  camps  near  I^ake  Winnepesaukee,  where  tiiey 
divided  the  prisoners  and  plunder,  some  being  carried  to  Canada  and  others  to  the 
Maine  woods.  In  1722  the  Province  ordered  block-houses  to  be  built  near  the  lake, 
and  cut  a  road  to  its  shores.  In  1726  three  townships  were  laid  out  on  the  E.  shore, 
and  were  surveyed  by  Mr  Frost  in  1728.  The  lake  was  measured  and  mapped  by 
Timothy  Clements,  in  1753,  for  which  he  received  £26,  New  Tenor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1746,  after  the  destruction  of  the  French  Armada, 
Col  Atkinson's  New-Hampshire  regiment  was  ordered  into  the  Winnepe- 
saukee region  to  form  winter-quarters  and  to  defend  the  frontiers  against 
the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada.  They  built  Fort  Atkinson^  in  San- 
born ton,  at  the  head  of  Little  Bay  and  W.  of  Union  Bridge.  Tlie  earth- 
works remained  for  over  a  century,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Indian  remains;  but  the  masonry  was  all  carried  away  to  build  into 
a  dam.  The  troops  remained  here  for  about  a  year,  in  idleness  and  under 
the  lax  discipline  of  the  Provincial  commanders.  Much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  hunting  and  fishing  excursions  among  the  mountains  and  out  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  during  which  the  character  and  capabilities  of  this 
hitherto  unexplored  country  were  minutely  studied.  Accordingly  they 
carried  back  favorable  reports  of  that  section,  and  after  the  Gonquest  of 
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Canada  (!n  1760)  the  lake  townships  were  laid  out  and  settled  in  rapid 
succession. 

"  The  expedition,  apparently  so  fruitless,  had  its  immediate  advantages,  for  aside 
from  the  protection  afforded  by  it,  the  yarious  scouts  and  fishing-expediUons  ex- 
plored minutely  the  entire  basin  of  the  Winnepesaukec,  and  turned  the  attention  of 
emigrants  and  speculators  to  the  fine  lands  and  valuable  forests  in  that  section  of 
the  Province.  And  as  soon  as  the  French  and  Indian  wars  were  at  an  end  in  1760. 
the  Winnepesaukee  basin  was  at  once  granted  and  settled."  (Pottxs's  Hist,  of 
Manehtster.) 

Steamboats  have  now  been  running  on  the  lake  for  over  40  years,  and 
several  of  them  have  been  wrecked.  Only  three  persons  have  been  lost 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  crossed  the  lake  by  the 
steamboats. 

The  geological  history  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  arranged  In  ten  peri- 
ods :  the  deposition  of  porphyritic  gneiss,  the  formation  of  lake  gneiss,  the 
White-Mt  series,  the  metamorphosis  of  these  three  groups,  the  eruption 
of  the  Ossipee  granites,  the  deposition  of  felsites,  the  eruption  of  sienite, 
the  deposition  of  mica  schists,  the  glacier  period,  and  the  terrace  period. 
After  the  mica-schist  period  an  enormous  interval  of  time  elapsed,  and  then 
the  glaciers  marked  the  country  with  moraines,  pot-holes,  and  striated 
ledges.  After  this  epoch  the  ocean  overflowed  all  this  region,  and  the 
slow  subsidence  of  the  waters  is  shown  by  the  terraces,  which  are  found 
at  heighte  of  100,  80,  55,  30,  23,  15,  and  12  ft. 

168.  The  Voyage  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

Tht  Routt  of  (he  ''Lady  of  the  Lake:' 

Times*  —  In  the  earlier  and  later  {Murts  of  the  season  this  steamboat  leaves 
Wolfeborough  at  6.45  a.  M.,  running  to  Weirs.  She  leaves  Weirs  at  poon,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  and  runs  to  Centre  Harbor,  returning  to  Weirs  at  1  p.  m.,  and 
starting  thence  for  Wolfeborough  at  5  p.  M.  About  the  middle  of  June  she  leaves 
Wolfeborough  at  5.30  a.  m.  and  Centre  Harbor  at  7  30  a.  m.,  for  Weirs,  where  the 
morning  train  for  Boston  is  met.  At  noon  she  returns  to  Centre  Harbolr,  starting 
back  to  Weirs  at  1  p.  m.,  and  thence  for  Wolfeborough  at  5  p.  m.  About  the  middle 
of  July  an  extra  trip  is  added  to  the  daily  route.  The  iLoi/y  then  leaves  Wolfe- 
borough at  5  30  and  10  a.  m.,  and  8.15  P.  m., connecting  with  trains  for  the  moun- 
tains, and  for  New  York  and  Boston.  She  leaves  Centre  Harbor  for  Weirs  at  7- 15  a .  m. 
and  1  P.  M. ;  and  at  8.80  a.  m.  ,  12  m.,  and  2  and  5  p.  m.  ,  leaves  Weirs  for  Centre  Har- 
bor and  Wolfeborough 

The  steamboat  leaves  Wolfeborough  at  5-30  a.  m.  and  Centre  Harbor  at  7  30,  reach- 
ing Weirs  at  8.25  and  connecting  with  the  down  train.  She  then  runs  to  Wolfe- 
borough'^direct,  reaching  there  at  10  a.  m.,  and  returning  directly  to  Weirs,  where  m 
connection  is  made  at  noon  with  the  express-train  from  Boston  to  the  monntains. 
Tbe  course  is  then  to  Centre  Harbor,  which  is  reached  at  1  P.  m.,  and  the  boat  re- 
turns immediately  to  Weirs,  connecting  there  with  the  down  express-train  at  1 50. 
At  2  p.  M.  she  runs  to  Wolfeborough  direct,  connecting  with  the  Eastern  R.  R.  trains 
for  Boston  or  North  Conway,  and  returns  to  Weirs  direct,  reaching  that  port  at 
5  p.  M.  and  meeting  the  train  from  the  south.  She  then  passes  to  Centre  Harbor, 
arriving  at  6  p.  M.,and  thence  to  Wolfeborough^  where  the  trip  ends,  at  7  30  P.  M. 

F»re0«  —  From  Wolfeborough  to  Weirs  (or  vtee  versa)^  80  c. ;  to  Centre  Harbor, 
80  e.    From  Weirs  to  Centre  Harbor,  60  c.    Sscursioaists  c«a  sail  «a  ^^  isst  %^>S$^^ 
tbe  distance  tntveraed  being  150  M.- 
17* 
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IMfttancea*  —  Wolfeborough  to  Wein,  16  M.  (76  to  86  minutes) ;  Weirs  to  Gentrs 
Harbor,  10  M.  (60  to  00  minates);  Centre  Harbor  to  WoUeborough,  20  M.  (80  to  100 
minutes). 

On  leaving  the  wharf  at  Wolfeborough,  the  steamer  rans  S.  W.  down 
the  bay  to  Sewell*8  Point,  with  the  stately  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  in  front, 
and  the  hamlet  of  S.  Wolfeborough  and  the  long  mountain  of  Ck>pple  Grown 
on  the  1.  She  then  runs  W.  to  Parker* g  Island^  with  the  Bam-Door  Islands 
on  the  1.  and  the  lowlands  of  Wolfeborough  Neck  on  the  r.  The  course  is 
then  laid  for  46  minutes  W.  by  N.  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake, 
toward  Welch  Island.  The  views  on  either  side  are  now  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  character,  and  are  constantly  diversified  by  the  advance  of  the  boat. 
The  dark  Ossipee  Range  is  on  the  r.,  the  rounded  crests  of  Mt.  Belknap 
and  the  Suncook  Mts.  are  on  the  1.,  and  in  front  are  the  alpine  spires  of 
the  long  Sandwich  Range.  The  islands  near  the  shores  change  their  rela- 
tive positions  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity,  sinking  one  behind  the  other  in 
succession.  On  the  r.  are  the  farms  and  forests  of  the  borough  necks, 
separated  by  the  narrow  outlet  of  Tuflonborough  Bay.  On  the  1.  is 
Battlesnake  Island,  a  high  hill-range  emergent  from  the  waters,  covered 
with  rocky  mounds  and  hardy  trees,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  deadly 
reptiles  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 

**  As  we  shoot  oot  into  the  breadth  of  the  lake,  and  take  in  the  wide  scene,  there 
Is  no  ripple  on  its  bosom.  The  little  islands  float  over  liquid  silTer,  and  glide  by 
each  other  silently,  as  in  the  movements  of  a  dance,  wbile  our  boat  changes  her 
heading.  And  all  around,  the  mountains,  swelling  softly,  or  cutting  the  sky  with 
ja^gged  lines  of  steely  blue,  vie  with  the  molten  mirror  at  our  feet  for  the  privil^e 

of  holding  the  eye Looking  up  to  the  broken  sides  of  the  Ossipee  Mts. 

that  are  rooted  in  the  lake,  over  which  huge  shadows  loiter ;  or  back  to  the  twin 
Belknap  hills,  that  appeal  to  softer  sensibilities  with  their  verdured  sjrmmetry ;  or, 
fiirther  down,  upon  the  ctuurming  succession  of  mounds  that  hem  the  shores  near 
Wolfeborough ;  or  northwBird  where  distant  Chocorua  lifts  his  bleached  head,  so 
tenderly  touched  now  with  gray  and  gold,  to  defy  the  hottest  sunlight,  as  he  has 
defied  for  ages  the  lightning  and  the  storm ;  — does  it  not  seem  as  though  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Psalms  is  ftilfilled  before  our  eyes,— *  Out  of  the  perfection  of  beauty 
God  hath  shined '  ?  "    (Starr  Kino.) 

Diamond  Island  is  N.  W.  of  and  near  Rattlesnake  Island,  and  is  of 
small  area.  A  second-class  summer-hotel  was  once  here,  commanding  a 
good  view  to  the  N.  and  W.  The  Lady  sometimes  runs  directly  to  this 
point  from  Wolfeborough,  passing  on  the  S.  and  W.  of  Rattlesnake  Island 
and  through  the  narrow  straits  off  W.  Alton. 

Welch  Island  contains  over  160  acres,  and  is  used  for  pa.sturage,  being 
comparatively  level  and  grassy.  The  course  thence  is  N.  W.,  into  nar- 
rower waters,  with  a  small  archipelago  on  the  r.  and  the  Gilford  Inter- 
vale on  the  1.  Locke's  Island  and  the  deep  inlet  of  Smith's  Cove  are  soon 
passed  on  the  1.,  and  then  the  boat  traverses  the  strait  between  Timber 
Island  (r.)  and  Governor* i  Island  (1.).  The  former  is  hilly,  with  pictu- 
resquely irregular  shores;  and  Governor's  Island  is  a  large  arable  tract, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge. 
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Bfr.  J.  m  Lorettf  the  pilot  of  the  Lady^  says  that  "  the  most  dangerous  point  on 
Lake  Winnepeaaukee  for  daik  or  thick  weather  is  Witch  Island^  a  formidable  reef 
8.  W.  of  Timber  Island.  It  is  well  known  to  some  of  our  self-made  pilots,  who 
hare  foand  themselres  fiist  on  its  hidden  boulders.  The  Lady  struck  this  place  12 
years  ago,  receiving  much  damage,  and  sinking  on  the  beach  at  GoTemor's  Island. 
The  Seneca  also  was  wrecked  and  lost  here." 

On  the  reach  between  Diamond  and  Welch  Islands,  Moosilanke,  Bed 
Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  and  other  peaks  are  seen.  Whiteface  and  Passa- 
conaway  also  appear,  and  the  remoter  crest  of  Tripyramid,  striped  by  its 
white  slide.  While  passing  Welch  Island,  the  whitish  domes  ofMt  Car- 
digan are  on  the  1.  front,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Moosilaake  and  Mt.  Can*. 
In  the  course  between  Timber  and  Lookers  Islands,  Mt.  Pangus  appears 
on  the  r.  of  Passaconaway;  and  Mt.  Washington  is  soon  seen  nearly  over 
Paugus,  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  The  running  time  from  Welch  Island 
to  Govemor*s  Island  is  20  minates,  and  thence  to  Weirs  it  is  7  minntes.  As 
Governor's  Island  is  rounded,  a  noble  view  of  Mt.  Chocorua  is  gained  on 
the  N.  £.  The  hills  of  Meredith  Neck  and  Stone-Dam  Island  now  rise 
near  at  hand  on  the  r.,  and  the  boat  runs  between  Governor's  Island  and 
the  insulated  crag  of  Eagle  Island,  opening  Northwest  Bay  on  the  r. 

At  Weirs  (see  Route  151)  the  trains  of  the  B.,  C.  &M.  R.  R.  are  met. 

On  leaving  Weirs  for  Centre  Harbor,  the  boat  crosses  the  openings  of 
Northwest  Bay,  up  which  Mt.  Prospect  and  other  peaks  are  seen.  Toward 
the  front  are  Red  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Mt.  Paugus,  the  sharp-spired 
Chocorua,  and  the  long  line  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  The  course  is  between 
Eagle  and  Governor's  Islands,  and  soon  opens  views  of  the  noble  Mt. 
Belknap  close  on  the  r.,  with  Copple  Crown  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Leav- 
ing Stone-Dam  Island  on  the  1.,  and  Timber  and  Mark  Islands  on  the  r., 
the  Lady  soon  enters  a  narrow  and  picturesque  strait  between  Bear  Island 
(r)  and  the  hilly  shores  of  Meredith  Neck.  Bear  Island  is  2-3  M.  long, 
with  singularly  irregular  and  deeply  indented  shores.  It  is  well  populated, 
and  has  a  wharf.  After  traversing  the  long  strait  the  boat  passes  through 
the  narrows,  with  Pine  Island  on  the  1.,  and  enters  the  N.  part  of  the  lake. 
Running  between  Beaver  Island  (1.)  and  Three-Mi le  Island  (r.),  she  passes 
several  smaller  islets,  with  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  in  front 

**  The  most  striking  picture,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  on  the  lake,  is  a  view  which 
is  given  of  the  Sandwich  range  in  going  from  Weirs  to  Centre  Harbor,  ks  the 
steamer  shoots  across  a  little  bay,  after  passing  Bear  Island,  about  4  M.  from  the 
latter  village.  The  whole  chain  is  seen  several  miles  away,  as  you  look  up  the 
bay,  between  Red  Hill  on  the  1,  and  the  Ossipee  Mts.  on  the  r.  If  there  is  no  wind 
and  there  are  shadows  enough  from  clouds  to  spot  the  range,  the  beauty  will  seem 
wdrd  and  unsubstantial,  — as  though  it  might  fiide  away  the  next  minute.  The 
weight  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mountains."    (Starb  Kikg.) 

In  running  from  Centre  Harbor  to  Wolfeborough,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
leaves  Three-Mile  Island  on  the  r.,  Five-Mile  and  Six-Mile  on  the  1., 
Steamboat  Island  on  the  r.,  and  runs  between  Parker's  Island  and  >9(<^\^<^« 
borough  Neck.    The  views  from  the  deck  on  t\i\a\oTv^^oi^v^  w^Xstw*^ 
mad  beautifaJ,  and  are  abont  the  same  aB  those  deactto^^  csi>^^  -bkiX^*?^ 
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169.   The  Voyage  across  Lake  Winnepesankee. 

The  RtmU  of  the ''^  Mt.  WathingUm.*' 

The  Mt.  Washington  Is  the  largest  steamboat  on  the  lake,  and  can  cany  1,000 
paMengers  with  safety.  She  makes  two  tripe  daily  between  Alton  Bay  and  Centre 
Harbor,  touching  at  W^olfeborough,  and  connecting  with  tndns  on  the  Boston  ft 
Maine  and  Rastem  Railroads. 

Distances.  —  Alton  Bay  to  Wolfeborough,  10  M.  (46  minutes) ;  Wolfeboroiigh  to 
Centre  llarbor,  20  M.  (76  minutes). 

Fares.  —  Alton  Bay  to  Centre  Harbor,  86  c. ;  WoUbboroogh  to  Centre  Harbor, 
76  c. ;  Alton  Bay  to  Wolfeborongh,  60  c 

The  Mt.  Washington  leaves  her  wharf  at  Alton  Bay  (page  Route  150),  and 
nins  N.  down  the  deep  fiord  which  was  anciently  known  as  Merry-Meeting 
Bay.  This  river-like  expanse  is  |-|  M.  wide  and  about  5  M.  long,  being 
bordered  by  rugged  hills  and  forests.  The  scenery  is  higlily  primitive  and 
wild,  and  the  curves  of  the  bay  are  graceful.  Gerrish  Point  projects  from 
the  E.  about  2  M.  beyond  Alton  Bay,  and  Fort  Point  is  about  1|  M.  be- 
yond, also  on  the  E.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  crowned  by  a  Provincial 
fortress,  intended  to  block  up  the  favorite  route  of  the  hostile  Indians 
down  the  Owheco  Valley.  After  passing  this  point  the  course  is  more  to 
the  N.  E.,  and  the  boat  passes  Little  Mark  Island  on  the  I.  and  moves  out 
on  to  the  lake.  Her  course  to  Wolfeborongh  leaves  the  high  knolls  of  Rat- 
tlesnake Island  on  the  1.,  and  the  small  rocks  of  Ship  and  Moose  Islands; 
while  on  the  r.  are  the  singular  mounds  near  Clay  Point  and  along  the 
Alton  shores,  with  Copple  Crown  beyond.  On  the  N.  are  long  lines  of 
stately  mountains,  including  the  Sandwich  and  Ossipee  Ranges,  and  sev- 
eral more  distant  peaks;  and  Mt.  Belknap  and  the  Suncook  Range  lift 
their  high  and  pallid  crests  in  retrospect  After  leaving  on  the  r.  the 
cluster  of  islands  off  S.  Wolfeborongh,  the  steamer  passes  Sewell*s  Pointand 
enters  the  quiet  little  harbor  of  Wolfeborongh. 

The  course  from  Wolfeborongh  to  Centre  Harbor  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  After  passing  SewelPs  Point  the  bow  is  headed  for 
Parker's  Island,  and  the  low  shores  of  Wolfeborongh  Neck  are  passed  on 
the  r.  Copple  Crown  is  astern,  and  on  the  1.  are  the  round  heads  of  Mt. 
Belknap  and  the  Suncook  Range.  Noble  views  open  on  the  K.,  including 
'several  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range  and  the  mountains  towards  Moosi- 
lauke.  From  Parker's  Island  the  course  is  towards  Sandy  Island,  with 
Rattlesnake  Island  and  then  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake  on  the  I.,  and 
the  borough  necks  on  the  r.,  separated  by  the  deep  outlet  of  Tuftonborough 
Bay.  Diamond  Island  soon  emerges  on  the  1.  from  behind  Rattlesnake 
Island,  and  farther  are  the  W.-Alton  and  Gilford  shores,  overlooked  by 
Mts.  Belknap  and  Retreat.  The  dark  masses  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  appear 
on  the  r.,  and  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  are  the  distant  peaks  of  Prospect, 
Moosilauke,  Red  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Tripyramid,  and  Whiteface* 
Passaconaway  soon  emerges  from  behind  the  Ossipee  Range,  showing  a 
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symmetrical  black  dome.  As  Sandy  Island  is  approached,  the  farms  on 
Cow  ItUind  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  the  outlets  of  the  far-ramifying  Moul- 
tonborough  Bay;  and  on  the  1.  are  the  green  pastures  of  Welch  Island. 
Beyond  Sandy  Island  the  steamer  runs  for  some  distance  near  Long  Island 
(on  the  r.),  on  which  are  seen  two  large  summer  boarding-houses  (see 
Route  163). 

When  the  steamboat  is  off  Long  Island,  Mts.  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Pleasant  are  visible  for  about  15  minutes,  on  the  r.  front,  over 
the  rounded  head  of  Mt.  Paugus.  The  view  is  especially  impressive  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  distant  peaks  are  whitened  by  the  early  snows. 
As  the  boat  advances  the  black  Ossipee  Range  is  passed,  on  the  r.,  and  the 
noble  peak  of  Choconta  soon  emerges  from  behind  it.  By  the  time  that 
Chocorua  is  seen  Mt  Washington  has  been  hidden  by  the  dark  dome  of 
Mt.  Passaconaway. 

"  Passing  by  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Onipee  range,  looking  across  a  low  slope  of 
the  Sand^ch  range  and  fax  back  of  them,  a  dasling  white  spot  perhaps  —  if  it  is 
very  early  in  the  summer — gleams  on  the  northern  horiaon.  Gradaally  it  mounts 
and  mounts,  and  then  runs  down  again  as  suddenly,  making  us  wonder,  possibly, 
what  it  can  be.  A  minute  or  two  more,  and  the  unmistakable  mi^^ty  of  Washing- 
ton is  revealed.  There  he  rises,  40  M.  away,  towering  from  a  plateau  built  for  his 
throne,  dim  green  in  the  distance,  except  the  dome  that  is  crowned  with  winter,  and 
the  strange  figures  that  are  scrawled  around  his  waist  in  snow."    (Starr  Kara.) 

On  the  1.,  beyond  the  Forty  Islands,  is  the  low  Steamboat  Island,  at  the 
S.  E.  comer  of  which,  in  8  ft.  of  water,  is  the  wreck  of  the  BeUcnap,  the 
first  steamer  on  the  lake.  She  was  built  at  Lake  Village  in  1831-3,  and 
was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  on  this  island  in  a  gale,  in  1841.  There 
are  now  nine  steamers  on  the  lake.  Bear  Island  lifts  its  rolling  hills  beyond 
Steamboat  Island:  and  the  twin  peaks  of  Belknap  rise  in  noble  symmetry 
on  the  S.  Where  Long  Island  falls  away  to  the  r.,  a  view  is  gained  of  the 
deep  bight  of  Brawn  Bay^  back  of  the  Long  Pots  and  Norway  Point. 
The  course  is  now  laid  by  the  Six-Mile  and  Five-Mile  Islands,  between 
Cook's  Point  and  Bear  Island  (I.),  and  enters  the  bay  of  Centre  Harbor. 
As  the  steamer  advances  toward  Centre  Harbor,  the  Sandwich  Mts.  sink, 
one  by  one,  behind  the  high  and  nearer  mass  of  Red  Hill;  and  Moosilauke, 
which  has  been  over  the  village,  is  hidden  by  the  nearer  hills.     * 

Centre  Harbor,  see  Route  155. 
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SUMMER  BY  THE  LAKESIDE. 


NOON. 

Wnn  clonds,  ivboie  shadowR  haunt  the  deep. 
Light  mlsti,  whoee  soft  embTBces  keep 
The  fltmshhie  on  the  hills  asleep ! 

O  isles  of  cahn !  —  0  dark,  still  wood ! 
And  stiller  skies  that  overorood 
Tour  rest  with  deeper  quietude ! 

0  shapes  and  hues,  dim  beckoning,  through 
Ton  mountain  gaps,  mj  longing  Tiew 
Beyond  the  purple  and  the  blue, 

To  stiller  skj  and  greener  land. 

And  softer  lights  and  airs  more  bland, 

And  skies,  —  the  hoUow  of  God's  hand ! 

Transfhsed  through  you,  0  mountain  friends ! 
inth  mine  your  solemn  spirit  blends, 
And  life  no  more  hath  separate  ends. 

1  read  each  misty  mountain  sign, 

I  know  the  roice  of  wave  and  pixM, 
And  I  am  yours,  and  ye  are  mine. 

Ufb^s  burdens  fitll,  its  discords  cease, 

I  lapse  into  the  glad  release 

Of  nature's  own  exceeding  peace. 

O,  welcome  calm  of  heart  and  mind  I 
As  ftills  yon  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
To  leaTC  a  tenderer  growth  behind, 

8o  ftill  the  weary  years  away ; 
A  child  i^^n,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  oi  this  sweet  day. 


This  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powers, 
Ton  noonday  cloud  nepenthe  showers, 
The  lake  is  white  with  lotus-flowers ! 

John  O.  WHnmi 


.1 


j^nritfge  io-u* 
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170.  The  Presnmpscot  and  Lower  Saco  Valleys. 

Portland  *  (Falmouth  House ;  PrebU ;  United  States ;  St  Julian  Ho- 
tel) Is  a  busy  and  prosperous  maritime  city  of  nearly  85,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  a  strongly  fortified  harbor  and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  popu- 
lar eea-shore  resorts.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  and  has  some  im- 
posing  public  buildings.  From  the  observatory  on  Munjoy  Bill  a  noble 
panorama  of  the  White  and  Sandwich  Mts.  is  enjoyed,  including  the  peaks 
of  Ossipee,  Green,  Sandwich  Dome,  Whiteface,  Trip3rramid,  Passacon- 
away,  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  Chocorua,  Hancock,  Carrigain,  Tremont,  Bear, 
Itfoat,  Willard,  Willey,  Webster,  Jackson,  Clinton,  the  Green  Hills,  Kiar- 
sarge.  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  Washington,  Gemini,  Double-Head, 
Jefferson,  Wild-Cat,  Pleasant,  Adams,  Carter,  Baldface,  Imp,  and  Moriah  ; 
and  the  heights  of  Cornish,  Brownfield,  etc. 

This  view  has  been  drawn  and  published  by  Abner  Lowell,  President  of 
the  Portland  White-Mt.  Club.  ML  Independence  is  in  the  adjacent  town 
of  Falmouth,  and  commands  a  noble  panoramic  view  of  the  distant  White 
3lt8 ,  with  Mts.  Sabattos,  Blue  (in  Avon),  Agamenticus,  and  Belknap. 
The  views  from  Weston*s,  Fort,  and  Town-House  Hills,  near  Gorham  vil- 
lage, command  a  long  line  of  the  White  and  Sandwich  Mts. 

Standish  (Standish  House)  is  2  M.  from  the  Sebago-Lake  station  of  the 
P.  &  0.  R.  R.  where  stages  connect  with  the  trains.  1  M.  distant,  by  the 
Bonny-Eagle  road,  is  Break-heart  HiU,  whence  are  visible  Sandwich 
Dome,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  Hancock,  Carrigain,  Moat, 
Willey,  Saddleback,  Double-Head,  Washington,  Adams,  Pleasant,  and 
many  other  distant  peaks.  W.  of  Standish,  and  near  N.  Limington,  is 
the  far-viewing  Moody  Mt. ;  and  Wiggin  (or  Table)  Mt.  is  a  lofty  hill  in 
Parsonsfield,  commanding  a  rich  view. 

Baldwin  is  a  thinly  populated  town  on  Sebago  Lake,  containing  the  low 
and  pasture-clad  eminence  of  Saddleback,  which  is  easily  reached  from 
Steep  Falls.  The  view  thence  includes  the  Cornish,  Porter,  and  Ossipee 
hills,  Green  Mt,  the  Twin  Mts.  and  Mt.  Bond,  Mt.  Hancock,  Sandwich 
Dome,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mt&.> 
Carrigah),  tlie  Franconia  Range,  Moat,  the  Qreeii  13L^%^\yyQ^^^«^  «:^^ 
ILiBTsarge  (under  Washington),  Adams  and  ^HeAVBOii,  ^'^  C»s\«c  "fi^'oJvjSc^ 
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Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Dome,  Baldface,  Pleasant,  Goose-Eye,  Speckled, 
the  Sunday-Biver  and  Bear-River  White-Caps,  and  Puzzle  Mt.,  beyond 
Bethel 

Rattlesnake  Mt.  is  across  Sebago  Lake,  in  the  town  of  Casco,  and  may  be 
▼isited  from  Naples.  Its  top  Is  densely  wooded,  but  a  broad  view  is  gained  by  climb* 
ing  a  tree,  Including  nearly  the  same  peaks  as  are  seen  from  SaddlebNBbck. 

Comisli  is  a  small  hamlet  with  a  poor  inn,  1  M.  from  Baldwin  station. 
The  view  from  Trafton  Mt.  (3  M.  S. )  is  famous  for  its  extent  and  com- 
prehensiveness. A  few  miles  N.  W.  is  the  Bill-Merrill  HUl,  a  wooded 
summit,  whence  one  of  the  panoramas  in  the  Geology  of  New  Hampshire 
was  drawn. 

Hiram  Bridge  {Mt-Cvtler  House)  is  a  pleasant  modem  village  on  the 
Saco  River,  amidst  beautiful  pastoral  scenery.  To  the  N.  is  the  smooth 
hill  called  Tear  Cap,  which  is  often  ascended  on  account  of  the  extensive 
views  from  its  ledges.  1  M.  distant,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Saco,  is  the 
ancient  Wadsworth  mansion,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  2  M.  from  the  village  are  the 
*  Great  Falls  of  the  Saeo,  where  the  river  descends  for  79  ft.  over  along 
rocky  slope,  dashed  into  masses  of  foamy  whiteness,  and  falling  at  last 
into  a  dark  and  quiet  pool  below. 

Xt.  Cutler  is  near  Hiram  Bridge,  and  is  easily  ascended  by  a  path 
which  leads  in  i  M.  from  the  hotel  to  the  top.  The  summit  is  wooded, 
but  fine  views  are  gained  from  ledges  on  the  N.  E.  and  W.  The  fore- 
ground is  made  beautiful  by  the  graceful  curves  of  the  Saco  through  wide 
and  fertile  plains,  and  beyond  are  the  Moat  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  the 
Green  Hills,  Mts.  Jackson,  Pleasant,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  Kiarsarge^ 
Adams,  Madison,  Gemini,  Wild-Gat,  the  deep  Garter  Notch,  Easfmao, 
Imp,  Baldface,  Royce,  Moriah,  Speckled,  Tom,  Pleasant  (with  its  hotel), 
Paris  Hill,  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.  in  Waterford,  and  many  bthers  of  less  in- 
terest. 

Broivnfield  Centre  (small  inn)  is  1^  M.  from  the  Brownfield  station,  and 
is  near  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  The  lat- 
ter are  to  the  S.,  and  are  nearly  2,000  it,  high,  commanding  broad  views 
to  the  W.  and  N. 

Stages  leave  Browi^ld  station  for  Denmark  and  BridgUm  on  the  arrival  of  ths 
morning  and  afternoon  trains  Anom  Portland.  The  distance  is  14  M.,  and  the  flueii 
S 1.  Leaving  Frost  Mt.  behind,  the  stage  runs  N.  B.  out  of  the  Saco  VaUej,  pain- 
ing S.  of  the  Boston  Hills.  The  first  village  is  Denmark  Corner^  which  is  about  5 
M.  from  the  station,  and  is  between  the  Moose  and  Granger  Ponds.  As  the  stags 
nisses  the  ancient  Congregational  church  on  the  hill  beyond,  a  fine  view  of  the 
White  Mts.  is  gained,  including  most  of  the  pcaiks  of  the  main  range,  with  Kiar- 
sarge  in  front  of  the  line.  The  road  now  approaches  the  S.  spurs  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
(1.) ;  runs  along  the  S.  end  of  Wood's  Pond ;  passes  through  the  iiamlet  of  Fmhook; 
and  thence  runs  N.  to  Bridston* 
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steamboats*  —  The  Mt.  FUasant  and  the  Sebago  are  neat  little  side-vheel 
■teainbo&te,  with  covered  promenade-decks.  They  connect  with  the  Portland  & 
O^densburg  Railroad  at  the  Sebago-Lake  station.  One  trip  daily  is  made  fh>m  May 
Ist  to  NofT.  Itt,  the  steamboat  leaying  Harrison  in  the  morning  and  connecting  with 
the  train  which  reaches  Portland  at  noon ;  and  returning  up  the  lakes  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  early  afternoon  train  from  Portland.  During  the  season  of  summer- 
travel  an  extra  trip  is  made  daily,  the  steamboat  leaving  the  railroad  station  on  the 
arrival  of  the  morning  train  firom  Portland,  and  getting  back  in  time  for  the  even- 
ing train  for  Portland.  This  arrangement  enables  tourists  to  go  up  f^om  Portland, 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  lakes,  and  get  back  to  the  city  in  the  evening.  The 
trip  takes  ten  hours.    (Dinner  at  Bridgton  or  Harrison.) 

Distances.  —  Sebi^Lake  station  to  Naples,  22  M. ;  to  Bridgton,  80;  N. 
Bridgton,  82;  Harrison, 34.  Fores.  —  Portland  to  Naples,  81.76;  to  Bridgton,  N. 
Bridgton,  or  Harrison,  $2. 

**  Around  Sebafro'a  lonely  lake 
There  lingen  not «  breeze  to  break 
The  mirror  which  its  waters  make. 


**  The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore. 
The  firs  which  hanfc  its  gray  roclis  o'er. 
Are  painted  on  its  glassy  shore. 

**  The  sun  looks  a'er  with  hazy  eye. 
The  snowy  mountain-tops  which  lie 
Filed  coldly  up  against  the  sky." 

'Whittirr's  Fimena  Tree  qf  the  Sokokii. 

Sebago  Lake  is  in  Cumberland  Coanty,  Maine,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
towns  of  Standish,  Sebago,  Naples,  Casco,  and  Raymond.  It  is  12  M. 
Ion/;  and  9  M.  wide,  and  receives  the  waters  of  23  ponds.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  400  ft.  There  are  but  few  islands  in  the  lake,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  an  unbroken  expanse,  flanked  by  low  shores  from  which  rise  gracefully 
curving  ridges.  **  The  water  of  Sebago  Lake  is  shown  by  analysis  to  ap- 
proach as  near  to  absolute  purity  as  any  mass  of  water  of  large  volume 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  known."  It  is  now  used  to  supply  the  city  of 
Portland,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  a  long  aqueduct.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake  possesses  but  little  scenic  interest,  but  the  distant  views 
of  the  mountains  are  beautiful,  and  the  vojrage  is  further  diversified  by 
the  unique  and  interesting  episode  of  the  ascent  of  the  Songo  River.  . 

The  name  Sebago  is  derived  from  the  Indian  words  sipe,  or  sebe,  **  pond,'*  and 
atike,  "  place."  There  is  hut  little  of  historic  interest  attaching  to  this  region 
since  it  was  not  settled  until  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  About  the  year  1670 
Joeselyn  rcnnanced  thus  about  it :  — 

**  Twelve  mile  from  Casco-hay^  and  paflible  for  men  and  horfes,  is  a  lake  called 
by  the  Indtaru  Stimg^  on  the  brink  thereof  at  one  end  is  the  famous  Rock  (hap'd 
like  a  Moose- Deere  or  Helk^  Diaphanous,  and  called  the  Moofe-Rock.  Here  are 
found  ftones  like  Cryftal,  and  Lapis  Specularu  or  Muscovia  glass  both  white  and 
purple." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  wharf  at  the  Sebago-Lake  station  the  red  gate- 
house of  the  Portland  Water- Works  is  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  steamer 
runs  to  the  N.  E.,  by  the  groves  of  Indian  lAiovA.    ^\v«i  \X\wv  «.\.\!tQ»K5v\R»  _ 
Ffye*sMu»d,  which  contains  1,000  acrea  ot  ^oodXsmd  wv^\&  wJoassXa^^^ 
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relation  to  Raymond  Cape  as  Sicily  is  to  Italy.    Sometimes,  daring  the 

summer,  the  course  is  laid  to  the  E.  around  the  island.    Views  are  given 

past  Sloop  and  Squaw  Islands,  up  Jordan  Bay^  a  deep  arm  of  the  lalce 

which  runs  in  to  Windham. 

The  latter  is  an  ancient  town  whkh  was  granted  in  1784,  and  was  fortified  by 
Masaachiuette  in  the  fifth  Indian  war.  During  an  attack  which  wafi  made  here  bj 
the  savages  (ia  May,  1766),  the  celebrated  chief  Poland  was  killed.  The  town  bors 
the  name  of  New  MarbUhead  for  26  vears,  because  most  of  its  people  came  firom 
Marblehead,  Mass.  For  six  years  the  inhabitants  were  forced  by  fear  of  the  hostile 
Indians  to  live  in  the  fortress.  In  Windham,  John  Albion  Andrew,  the  great  War^ 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom,  in  1818. 

Near  N,  Windham  (Nemasket  House)  is  the  outlet  of  Sebago  Lake, 
which  discharges  through  the  Presumpscot  River  into  Casco  Bay.  About 
1  M.  E.  of  the  hamlet  is  Little  Sebago  Lake,  which  is  about  7  M.  long 
and  is  prettily  divided  by  Sabbath-Day  Pointy  on  the  S.  W. 

The  passage  between  Fryers  Island  and  Raymond  Cape  is  called  The 
Notch^  and  is  a  little  over  1  M.  long,  commencing  about  6  M.  from  the 
Lake  station.  The  varying  shores  of  the  island  on  the  1.  and  The  Imaget 
rocks  on  the  r.  (60  >  80  ft.  high)  afford  pleasant  bits  of  scenery.  In  the  E. ■ 
shore  is  the  Cave,  a  square  crevice  in  the  rock  6  X  4  ft.  large  and  26  ft 
long,  approachable  by  boat  and  having  an  exit  above  on  the  land  side. 
There  is  a  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  emi- 
nent author,  was  wont  to  row  his  boat  into  the  Cave  and  meditate  there. 
Hawthorne  spent  some  of  his  earlier  years  in  the  little  hamlet  at  the  head 
of  Raymond  Cape,  near  Thomas  Pond,  living  in  the  house  next  to  the 
present  Union  Church. 

When  Capt.  Hawthorne  died  his  son  Nathaniel  was  but  four  years  old,  and  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Hawthorne  moved  with  him  from  Salem  to  a  sequestered  and  lonely 
form-house  in  Raymond,  where  he  lived  for  several  yearn.  He  says :  "  I  lived  in 
Maine  like  a  bird  of  the  air,  so  perfect  was  the  freedom  I  eqjoyed.  But  it  was  thers 
I  first  got  my  cursed  habits  of  solitude.  How  well  I  recall  the  summer  davs,  when, 
with  my  gun,  I  roamed  at  will  through  the  woods  of  Maine.  Everything  is  beaati* 
All  in  youth,  for  all  things  are  allowed  to  it  then."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  boatinf 
and  skating  on  Sebago  Lake,  which  was  not  for  from  the  Hawthorne  house.  Hs 
always  said  that  this  was  the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  The  house  looked  out  on  the 
lake  and  over  to  Mt.  Washington.  **  The  spot  must  ever  liave  had  the  utter  loudi- 
ness  of  the  pine  forests  upon  the  borders  of  our  northern  lakes.  The  deep  silence  and 
dark  shadows  of  the  old  woods  must  have  filled  the  imagination  of  a  youth  possess- 
ing Hawthorne^s  sensibility  with  images  wliich  later  years  could  not  dispeL" 

Usually  the  boat  runs  on  the  W.  side  of  Frye*s  Island,  and  does  not 
traverse  the  Notch.  The  Images  and  Raymond  Cape  are  then  seen  on 
the  r.,  and  the  steamer  runs  out  into  the  widest  part  of  the  lake,  whence 
fine  views  are  enjo3'ed  to  the  N.  W.  The  main  lines  of  the  White  Mts.  are 
well  defined,  but  are  sometimes  partly  eclipsed  by  the  intrusion  of  Saddle- 
back Mt.  (in  Baldwin),  and  Peaked  Mt.  (in  Sebago  township).  The  first 
line  of  mountains  consists  of  the  sharp  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  flanked  on  the  L 
by  Blackcap  and  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  and  on  the  r.  by  Mt 
Gemini,  back  of  and  over  \«\i\t\i  \a  wv^  o^  vVv^  <5,T<i%ts  of  Double-Head.  Mt. 
Wild-Cat  and  tbe  Caxlet\>om^  %xft\\i>3Mi«i.\x«akfe'^.^  «>'a».^^\s.'^'^V  we 
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Adams,  Washington,  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant.  Nearer,  on  the  1. 
rear,  are  the  singalar  hills  of  Cornish ;  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  hotel- 
crowned  ridge,  is  farther  to  the  N.  On  the  N.  E.  is  the  tall  mound  of 
Rattlesnake  Mt.,  in  Casco.  These  views  experience  frequent  relative 
changes  as  the  steamer  advances,  and  some  of  the  more  southerly  moun- 
tains come  into  view.  The  Moat  range,  the  red  peaks  of  Chocorua,  the 
round  dome  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  crests  of  Whiteface  are  grouped 
along  the  W. ;  and  a  few  momentary  glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  remote 
Mt.  Garrlgain,  far  beyond  and  to  the  r.  of  Chocorua.  The  color-effects  on 
theise  distant  ridges  toward 'sunset  (when  seen  from  the  afternoon  boats) 
are  remarkably  brilliant  The  air-line  distance  from  Sebago  Lake  to  Mt. 
Washington  is  about  42  M. 

Passing,  on  the  r.,  the  deep  inlet  of  Kettie  Cove^  in  the  town  of  Casco, 
tiie  hills  and  farms  of  Sebago  town  are  seen  on  the  1.,  and  the  boat  soon 
crosses  a  shallow  sandy  bar  and  passes  between  the  brushwood  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Songo  River.  The  usual  time  for  running  up  the  lake  is 
1  hr.  The  *  Songo  River  is  6  M.  long,  though  the  distance  from  its  inlet 
to  the  outlet  is  but  2^  M.  in  a  straight  line.  The  boat  makes  27  turns  in 
traversing  this  singularly  crooked  stream,  and  is  often  within  leaping  dis- 
tance of  the  banks.  The  passage  of  the  " sweetly  sinuous  Songo**  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  trip,  and  its  best  feature  is  the  perfect  reflec- 
tion which  the  forests  and  banks  make  in  the  sluggish  and  tranquil  stream. 
The  most  vivid  colors  and  the  most  delicate  foliage  are  duplicated  in  the 
dark  mirror  of  the  waters  with  marvellous  accuracy. 

**  Nowhere  rach  «  devloua  itreeni,  **  Nerer  errant  knight  of  old. 

fi«Te  in  fancy  or  in  dream.  Lost  in  woodland  or  on  wold. 

Winding  slow  through  buah  and  brake.  Such  a  winding  path  pursaed 

Linkfl  together  lake  and  lake.  Through  the  sylvan  solitude. 

•  Walled  with  woods  or  sandy  shelf,  **  In  the  mirror  of  its  tide 

Ever  doubling  on  itself.  Tangled  thickets  on  each  side 

Flows  the  stream,  so  still  and  slow,  Hang  inverted,  and  between 

TbMt  it  hardly  seems  to  flow.  Floating  cloud  or  sky  serene." 

L«oiroFKLi.ow'8  Songo  River, 

About  6|  M.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Songo,  the  Crooked  River  is  seen 
qpming  in  on  the  r.,  flowing  down  from  near  Bethel.    The  steamer  now 
enters  a  lock  and  is  closed  in  by  gates,  and  af^er  the  water  has  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  river  above,  the  upper  gates  are  opened  and  she  passes  out. 
1 M.  above  this  point  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  entered.    This  pretty  sheet  of 
irater  is  2  M.  long  and  about  |  M.  wide.    It  was  until  recently  known  as 
Brandy  Pond,  but  received  its  new  name  on  account  of  the  township  in 
Which  it  is  situated.     When  about  half-way  up  the  Bay,  glimpses  are 
gained  of  Mts.  Carter,  Adams,  and  Washington,  on  the  1.  oblique,  over  a 
high  sand-bank.    In  front  the  vessel  approaches  the  dark  spire  of  Naples 
^d  the  French-roofed  summer- hotel  on  ther.    Tt«,N«t%,\\i^^€wstN.^vwcX 
^nd  passing  through  a  drawbridge.  Long  Pond  \ft  ^ii\AXfe^,wASXv^'a»\»»x»«t. 
-oundM  in  at  MapleB,  a  prettily  situated  YiomValt  on  ^^  ^-^«  ^os«». 
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Beyond  the  bridge  is  the  small  and  sequestered  summer-hotel  known  as 
the  £lm  House. 

Long  Pond  is  about  18  M.  long,  and  from  }  M.  to  1^  M.  wide.  The 
shores  are  low  and  nnpicturesque,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  large  population 
of  fanners.  The  most  attractive  features  of  the  journey  are  the  distant 
mountain-views  on  the  W.  and  N.,  which  include  the  peak  of  Washington, 
with  Jefferson  on  its  r.,  then  Mt.  Carter,  over  which  is  the  crest  of  Adams, 
then  Eastman  and  Baldface,  with  Moriah  on  the  r.  Mt.  Pleasant  is  close 
at  hand  in  the  N.  W.  To  the  N.  is  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Goose -Eye, 
with  Bear-River  White-Cap  and  Sunday-River  White-Cap  more  to  the  r., 
all  of  these  being  very  lofty  and  distant. 

At  Bridffton  Landing,  on  the  W.  shore,  stages  are  in  waiting  to  carry 
passengers  1 M.  W.  to  the  prosperous  village  of  Bridgton  {Bridgton  Eoiae; 
Cumberland  House).  There  are  several  woollen-factories  here,  on  the  out- 
let of  Highland  Lake,  and  a  large  packing  establishment  for  the  Winslow 
green  com.  The  main  portion  of  the  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
high  land,  and  is  provided  with  four  churches  and  numerous  stores.  It  is 
much  frequented  in  summer  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
lakes  and  hills,  and  the  facilities  for  riding,  boating,  and  fishing.  Just  N. 
of  Bridgton  is  Highland  Lake  (formerly  known  as  Crotched  Pond)^  a 
lovely  sheet  of  water  8  M.  long,  embosomed  in  hills  and  studded  with 
wooded  islets.  8  -  4  M.  to  the  S.  W.  is  Wood's  Pond,  which  is  nearly  I^M. 
long.  Near  the  village  are  the  umbrageous  shades  of  Forest  Avtnut^  a 
short  reach  of  road  which  is  com'pletely  overarched  by  closely  growing 
trees.  The  favorite  drive  is  to  Bridgton  Heights^  where  the  road  traversei 
a  line  of  highlands  on  the  £.  of  Highland  Lake,  whence  are  obtained  views 
of  the  mountains  and  ponds  of  the  adjacent  towns,  — Long  Pond,  Highland 
Lake,  Mts.  Pleasant,  Kiarsarge,  Washington,  and  other  prominent  peaks  of 
the  White-Mt.  range.  There  is  a  pleasant  circular  drive  7  M.  long,  leading 
over  the  Heights  to  N.  Bridgton  and  returning  by  a  road  which  follows 
Long  Pond  for  some  distance.  This  ride  may  be  prolonged  into  Waterford, 
which  is  9  M.  from  Bridgton.  The  Moope-Prnd  c'rcuit  is  another  drive, 
8  M.  lon^,  leading  to  the  hills  which  overlook  the  extensive  and  beautifn^ 
Moose  Pondf  under  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  returning  by  Highland  Lake. 

Bridgton  is  10  M.  from  the  Mt. -Pleasant  Houro ;  14  M.  from  Fryebnrg ;  9  M.  tnm 
Naples ;  and  14  M.  from  Brownfield.  Stages  leave  Bridgton  daily  at  7  a.  x.  for 
Brownfield  ($  1),  and  also  for  N.  Bridgton,  Norway,  and  Paris  Also  at  7  a.  x.  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  for  Naples,  Casco,  lUymond,  Windham ,  West- 
brook,  and  Portland  (returning  alternate  days).  Stages  connect  with  all  steamen 
on  SelMigo  Lake.  Daily  stages  also  run  to  Mt.  Pleasant  (fare  to  the  Half-Waj 
House,  $1). 

Bridgton  was  formerly  called  Pondieherry,  on  account  of  the  numeroua  ponds  and 
abundance  of  wild  cherries  found  in  its  limits,  though  others  say  that  the  name  ii 
of  Indian  origin.  In  1767  the  town  was  named  Brtd§rton,  in  honor  of  Moody  Bridges 
of  Andoyer,  one  of  its  proprietors.  The  early  settlers  of  the  town  were  all  from 
« :  County,!' 
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After  leaving  the  Bridgton  Landing,  the  steamer  runs  N.  4-6  M.  to 
V.  Bridgton  {Lake  Hotel),  a  small  but  attractive  hamlet  on  the  W.  shore. 
It  has  an  academy  and  a  Congregational  church,  situated  on  the  tree-lined 
main  street,  and  is  visited  by  summer-tourists.  During  the  last  part  of 
the  course  the  steamer  runs  toward  the  bold  ridges  of  Bear  Mt.  and  Hawk 
Mt.  (in  Waterford),  the  latter  being  marked  by  precipitous  sides. 

Waterford  Flat  is  a  pretty  hamlet  5  M.  N.  of  N.  Bridgton,  on  the 
meadows  by  the  shore  of  a  picturesque  and  sandy-beached  lake,  over 
-which  rises  ML  Tire'm.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Artemus 
Ward  (Cliarles  F.  Browne),  the  great  humorist,  whose  remains  are  buried 
in  the  village  cemetery. 

The  Browne  homestead  is  an  old-fiishioned  hoase  on  the  I.  of  the  road  which  ia 
catered  by  taming  to  the  1.  at  the  church.  In  after  years,  when  his  mirthful  fame 
was  spread  over  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  genial  wit  retained  the  pleaaantest 
memories  of  Waterford,  and  often  wrote  in  its  praise. 

Seba  Smith  was  educated  at  the  N-Bridgton  Academy.  He  afterwards  became 
the  immortal  "  Migor  Jack  Downing,"  poet,  editor,  humorist,  and  author  of  tlie 
quaint  political  satires  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Thomas  Stone,  the  author  of  TA«  Rod  and  the  Staff,  lived  near  the  base  of  Bear 
Ht. ;  and  Cyrus  Hamlin,  the  missionary  to  Asia,  was  bom  near  by. 

Bear  Monntain  is  ascended  on  this  side  by  a  well-marked  path,  and 
although  the  old  observatory  has  been  destroyed,  the  clear  places  on  the 
summit  afford  fine  views  of  the  White  Mts.  and  their  southerly  peaks, 
Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  the  blue  lakes  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  There 
are  several  other  small  mountains  in  the  town,  and  6  ponds,  whose  tribu- 
tary brooks  afford  fair  trout-fishing.  The  Albany  Basins  and  the  beautiful 
little  Kezar  Falls  (3-4  M.)  are  often  visited  from  this  point;  and  there  are 
picturesque  drives  into  Bridgton,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  James  Walker, 
D.  D.,  for  7  years  President  of  Harvard  College,  was  brought  up  near  the 
Kezar  Falls. 

The  Waterford  House  was  new  in  1875,  and  is  sitaated  at  Waterford 
Flat,  opposite  Dr.  Shattuck*s  water-cure.  The  Point-Grove  House  is 
nearer  N.  Bridgton,  and  the  Bear-Mt.  House  is  a  small  establishment  near 
Bear  Pond, 

Stages  leave  N.  Bridgton  for  Waterford  on  the  arrival  of  the  afternoon  boat, 
returning  early  the  next  morning  in  time  for  her  down  trip.  Stages  also  leave 
Waterford  for  S.  Paris  (12  M.  distant,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway)  daily,  at 9  a.  x.  : 
returning  from  S.Paris  at  4  P.M.  j/       j>  i 

After  touching  at  N.  Bridgton,  the  steamer  crosses  the  lake  to  its  head 
at  the  village  of  Harrison  {Elm  House),  1^  M.  distant,  at  the  outlet  of 
Anonymous  Pond.  The  drives  from  this  point  are  into  Waterford  and 
Norway;  S.  along  the  E.  shore  of  Long  Pond  ;  and  E.  7  -  8  M.  by  Bolster's 
If  ills  and  Saturday  Pond  to  E.  Otisfield,  on  Thompson's  Pond,  which  is 
about  7  M.  long.  This  town  and  the  nearly  contifnaowA  \io^T»  k^^  ^tk^  ^s!>a^ 
Otisfield  wen  lumed  in  honor  of  Harrison  Gray  Ol\&^  oi  '^^'vni. 
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The  first  setder  on  the  shores' of  Long  Pood  was  an  old  sea*eaptidn  from  Ii»8«)eta, 
Mass.,  who  established  an  inn  and  an  Indian  trading-station  on  the  site  of  N. 
Bridgton,  in  1768.  Some  portion  of  his  old  nautical  tastes  seems  to  hare  remained, 
and  prompted  him  to  build  a  two-ton  sail-boat,  after  which  he  made  a  six-years' 
contract  with  the  township,  binding  himself  to  carry  freight  or  passenger?  be* 
tween  N.  Bridgton  and  the  foot  of  Sebago  Lake  whenever  desired.  After  the  Indian 
attack  on  Bethel  the  settles  at  Bridgton  became  panic-stricken,  and  were  about  to 
retreat  by  the  boat,  when  ticUngs  came  that  the  enemy  had  turned  back  towaii 
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Hotel.  —  The  Oxford  House  is  an  ancient  and  comfortable  hotel,  to  which  tsx- 
tensive  additions  have  recently  been  made  and  furnished  with  modern  improve* 
ments.  It  accommodates  100  guests,  at  $  7  - 12  a  week.  There  are  several  sumnm 
boarding-houses  in  the  village,  accommodating  about  160  visitors  in  the  aggremte. 

Routes.  —  Fryeburg  is  a  station  on  the  F^Srtland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  &  U. 
from  Portland,  and  11  M.  fix>m  N.  Conway.  Stages  leave  this  point  daily  for  Ht 
Pleasant  and  for  Lovell,  Sweden,  Waterford,  and  Norway ;  also  for  N.  Fryebaig, 
Loveli,  and  Chatham  (in  summer). 

BlatHHcefl  (from  the  Oxford  House)  —To  Pine  Hill,  i  M. ;  Stark^s  Hill,  I M.: 
Swan's  FalU,  1^  M. ;  Jockey  Cap,  1  M. :  Lovewell-s-Pond  Battle-Oround.  2  M. :  Mt. 
Pleasant,  7  M. ;  N.  Conway,  10  M. 

Fryeburg  is  a  quiet  and  ancient  village  of  600  inhabitants,  situated  in 
a  great  bend  of  the  Saco  River,  near  the  frontier  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  and  attractive  country.  The 
main  street  is  bordered  by  venerable  houses  and  shaded  by  lines  of 
large  and  umbrageous  trees.  In  the  E.  part  is  the  commodious  brick 
building  of  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  whose  grounds  are'surrounded  by  a 
quaintly  constructed  stone-wall.  Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  the  early 
preceptors  of  this  academy,  when  he  resided  in  this  town.  The  present 
building  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  academy,  and  contains  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  Indian  relics  and  other  curiosities.  The  village  churches 
are  of  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  persuasions. 

Fryeburg  has  not  become  known  as  a  summer-resort,  and  lacks  accom- 
modations for  many  visitors.  But  its  rare  tranquillity,  the  beauty  of  the 
village,  and  the  noble  lake  and  mountain  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  give  it 
strong  claims  as  a  home  for  the  lover  of  nature.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures here,  the  prosperity  of  the  place  being  kept  up  by  a  steady  influx  of 
country  trade  from  the  towns  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  The  intervales  in  this 
vicinity  cover  over  10,000  acres,  and  are  famous  for  their  richness  and 
beauty.  They  are  overflowed  and  fertilized  every  spring  by  the  Saco 
River.  On  these  meadows  is  the  winter  home  of  the  large  droves  of  cattle 
which  graze  on  the  mountains  during  the  summer.  There  are  several 
thousand  acres  of  forest  in  the  town,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Fryeburg  hai 
more  standing  timber  now  than  it  had  forty  years  ago. 

Pine  Hill  is  about  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by 
following  the  river-road  to  a  low  wooded  hill  on  the  r.,  which  is  ascended 
hy  a  good  path.    From  the  ledges  on  the  summit  one  overlooki  the  vil* 
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lage,  Jbokej  Cap,  the  black  moand  of  Mt.  Tom  beyond,  and  the  long  and 
rampart-like  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  crowning  hotel.  Below  the 
latter  is  a  blue  strip  of  Loveweli's  Pond,  with  its  yellow  eastern  beach  ; 
and  to  the  r.  are  the  well-marked  hills  of  Hiram  and  Cornish,  with  Mt. 
Cutler.  Close  by  and  to  the  S.  are  the  wooded  slopes  of  Stark's  Hill, 
moch  higher  than  Pine  Hill.  In  the  S.  W.  is  the  long  blue  Ossipee 
Range,  with  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Mts.  on  the  r. ;  and  aboat  W.  S.  W.  is 
the  high  alpine  crest-line  of  Chocorua,  brilliant  in  color  and  noble  in 
form.  Beyond  Chocoraa  is  the  black  hemisphere  of  Mt.  Passaconaway; 
and  still  farther  W.  are  the  four  peaks  of  Tripyramid.  Across  the  valley 
to  the  W.,  and  on  the  right  of  Chocoraa,  the  long  bare  ridge  of  Moat  Mt. 
is  faTorably  seen,  with  its  handsome  peaks  covered  with  red  ledges.  In 
this  direction  and  far  to  the  r.  extend  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  the  Saco, 
of  the  richest  green  color,  banded  by  the  sinuous  river,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  by  white  honses  and  by  clumps  of  graceful  elms  and  other  trees. 
This  rich  and  peaceful  plain  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Green  Hills,  which 
intervene  between  Fryeburg  and  N.  Conway.  The  symmetrical  pyramid 
of  Mt.  Kiarsarge  rises  on  the  N.  of  these  hills;  and  on  its  r.  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini.  Mt.  Carter  is  seen  on  the  horizon,  nearly  over  the 
latter;  and  on  the  r.  are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Baldface,  the  latter  being 
mariced  by  its  white  peaks. .  Nearly  N.  and  on  the  N.  H.  border,  is  Mt. 
Royce,  on  whose  r.  is  Speckled  Mt. ;  and  to  the  r.  is  the  great  basin  of  the 
Kezar  Poods. 

Stark's  Hill  is  across  the  road  from  Pine  Hill,  \  M.  from  the  hotel. 
It  is  much  higher  than  Pine  Hill,  and  commands  noble  views  of  the  moun- 
tains and  meadows  from  its  upper  ledges.  This  hill  was  named  for  Capt. 
Wm.  Stark  (brother  of  Gen.  John  Stark)  of  Rogers's  Rangers,  who  led 
Col.  Frye  up  on  its  crest  to  view  the  town,  on  his  first  visit 

Joekey  Cap  is  a  mass  of  very  coarse  granite,  rising  over  the  tree4op8 
of  the  forest  near  Loveweli's  Pond.  It  is  about  1  M.  from  Fryeburg,  and 
is  reached  by  the  road  which  diverges  from  the  Lovell  highway  at  the 
academy,  and  passes  out  by  the  quaint  stone-walls  of  the  village  ceme- 
tery. A  well-travelled  forest-road  is  thence  followed  to  the  I.,  and  the  tourist 
soon  reaches  the  open  space  where  carriages  are  left.  Of  the  two  paths 
which  run  from  this  point  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  that  to  the  1.  is  longer  and 
more  easy,  and  that  to  the  r.  passes  np  steeply  along  the  base  of  the  cliff. 

*  The  View  from  Jockey  Cap  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  slight  elevation  in  the  whole  mountain-region.  Towards 
the  E.  is  the  long  dark  ridg^  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  hotel  near  the  cen- 
tral summit;  and  the  wide  woodlands  of  Denmark  are  in  the  foreground, 
beyond  the  Saco  River.  Near  at  hand  on  the  S.  E.  is  Loveweli's  Pond, 
with  its  broad  blue  sheet  sweeping  around  two  tiny  islets  and  bordered 
here  and  there  by  brightly  colored  ftandy  \>eaci\ve&.  ^w^^v«t  wr^-^  ^<aww 
the  raileyof  the  Saco  are  Trafloa  Mt.  and  ^iSaa  to>aMi%\sS^  ^^  Q^cswa^a. 
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ftod  Hiram.  To  the  S.  W.,  are  Stark*8  Hill  and  other  low  elevations 
near  the  border;  and  the  foreground  on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  is  occupied 
by  the  rich  intervales  of  the  Saco,  studded  with  white  farm-houses 
and  bowering  elms,  and  banded  by  the  blue  and  yellow  of  the  river 
and  its  beaches.  The  pleasant  village  of  Fryeburg  is  close  at  hand  be- 
low, and  nearly  all  its  buildings  are  visible.  Over  the  smaller  spire  are 
the  distant  crests  of  the  Ossipee  Mts ,  near  Lake  Winnepesaukee;  on 
whose  r.  is  Mt.  Israel,  in  Sandwich.  Above  the  village,  and  many  miles 
away,  is  the  alpine  ridge  of  Chocorua,  with  its  rugged  peaks  of  reddish 
rock  vividly  outlined ;  and  over  its  r.  flank  are  the  high  dome  of  Mu 
Passaconaway  and  the  pointed  peaks  of  Tripyramid.  On  the  r.  of 
Chocorua  is  the  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  serrated  crests  of  red  rock, 
overtopping  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  which  commence  under  the  N. 
peak  of  Moat  and  ran  N.  to  the  tali  and  graceful  cone  of  Kiarsarge. 
Above  and  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  is  the  summit  of  Washington,  beyond 
which,  just  to  the  1.  of  Mt.  Gemini,  is  the  small  but  sharp  peak  of  Adams. 
The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Carter  is  next  seen,  against  which  rests  the  white 
crown  of  Baldface.  The  rounded  swells  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Sable  are 
to  the  left  of  Baldface,  and  on  its  r.  are  the  massive  outlines  of  Mt.  Royce 
and  Speckled  Mt.  To  the  N.  and  N.  £.  are  the  broad  farm-lands  and 
forests  of  Fr\'^eburg  and  Lovell,  with  a  succession  of  low  wooded  ridges 
and  highland  clearings. 

LoYewelPa  Pond  is  1  M.  from  Fryeburg  and  is  a  picturesque  lakelet 
among  the  woods,  about  1^  M.  long,  and  containing  two  islets.  The  five- 
ton  yacht  Paufftu  is  kept  here  for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  gives  the  means 
for  a  pleasant  sail.  The  ecene  of  the  battle  was  on  the  N.  shore,  between 
the  outlets  of  two  small  brooks. 

Beautiful  mountain  views  are  obtained'  from  the  Lovell  and  Conway 

roads,  near  Fr^-eburg.    Mt.  Pleasant  (see  page  410)  is  7  M.  distant,  and  is 

best  visited  from  this  point,  though  the  roads  are  sandy.    An  excursion  of 

a  novel  character  may  be  made  by  drifting  down  the  current  of  the  Saco 

River,  through  the  rich  rural  scenery  of  the  intervales,  with  noble  views 

of  the  mountains.    The  river  here  makes  a  long  loop  toward  the  N.,  so 

that,  after  descending  its  current  for  20  M.,  the  voyager  finds  himself 

within  little  more  than  1  M.  of  his  starting-point. 

The  aboriginal  name  of  this  region  wa«  Pequawket,  derived  fh>m  pequawkut^ 
"  crooked,"  and  auke,  "  place,*'  because  the  Saco  here  winds  for  SO  M.  in  an  area  <A 
6  M.  square;  or,  according  to  others,  from  pequawket^  the  Delaware  name  for  a 
pelican  or  white  swan,  a  rare  bird  which  utied  to  ft«qnent  the  shores  of  Lovewell's 
Pond,  the  last  of  which  was  cauf^t  in  1786.  The  ancient  Indian  village  was  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  just  N.  of  Fryeburg,  and  on  the  E.  shore.     When  the  English  be 

gin  to  occupy  the  sea-coast  the  Sokokis  tribe  retired  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saco 
iver,  and  joined  the  Pequawket  and  Ossipee  tribes.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  a  fUll  account  of  thest 
communities,  ande&\iec\a.Uy  of  the  warlike  Pequawkets. 

In  1708  the  llew-1&ug>aua«TfticiA^^«ft\'»fcT*N»%.itaftk.Peq.^  aided  by  strong 

fcrcea  that  advanced  *mU>  lYve  OwVpea  coxmAtj  .  ^^.  '^a-^'^^  ^^»R»^ws^wl^ed  the 
town  iSd  Wlted  ot  maAe  ^ttoow%\a.ol\\«»^siaJ«5A,Vi^^^^ 
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tiy  •  series  of  snow-shoe  expeditions  through  the  monntsin-defiles.  Bat  the 
Peqnawkets  were  alert  and  skilfal,  and  every  Indian  killed  or  captured  co«t  the 
ProTinces  orer  JE  1 ,000.  In  1717  the  Sachem  Adeawando  of  Pequawket  was  present  at 
the  gpwat  conference  at  Georgetown,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  when  Dadley ,  Penhallow, 
Wentworth,  Walton,  Sewall,  Quincy,  and  other  Provincial  magnates  met  the  cliie£i 
of  the  Eastern  tribes  in  council. 

The  Battle  of  Pequawket. 

Capt  John  Lorewell,  the  son  of  an  ensign  in  CromwelPs  Puritan  army,  was  an 
sibte  partisan  officer  of  the  colonies.  In  April,  1725,  he  led  46  men  from  the  Massa- 
ehnsetts  fh>ntier-town8  by  a  long  and  arduous  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Pequaw- 
ket  country.  He  had  34  men  left  when  he  reriched  Saco  (now  Loveweirs)  Pond,  and 
here  he  encamped  for  36  hours,  near  the  chief  village  of  the  enemy.  On  Saturday, 
May  6,  while  the  rangers  were  assembled  around  the  chaplain  on  the  beEich,  and  ere 
the  morning  devotions  had  been  finished,  a  gun  was  heard,  and  an  Indian  was  seen 
watching  them.  They  left  their  packs  near  the  pond,  and  advanced  towards  the 
intervales,  but  met  an  Indian  in  the  forest,  who  shot  and  mortally  wounded  Love- 
well,  though  his  own  death  followed  instantly.  Meantime  the  Sachem  Paugus  and 
80  warriors  had  found  and  counted  the  packs  and  laid  an  ambuscade  near  them, 
which  completely  entrapped  the  Americans  on  their  return.  The  magnanimous 
Paugus  ordered  his  men  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  invaders,  and  then  to  bind 
them  with  ropes.  With  horrid  yells  the  Indians  leaped  forth  and  asked  Lovewell  if 
he  would  have  quarter.  "  Only  at  the  muzzles  of  your  guns !  "  shouted  the  brave 
captain,  and  led  his  men  against  the  enemy.  They  drove  the  Indians  some  rods, 
bat  were  repulsed  by  a  fierce  counter-charge,  in  which  Lovewell  and  8  of  his  men 
were  killed.  Then  the  Americans  retreated  slowly,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  to  a  posi- 
tion  with  the  pond  on  their  rear.  Battle  Creek  on  the  r.,  and  Rocky  Point  on  the 
I.  This  sheltered  position  they  maintained  for  eight  hours  against  continual  as- 
sanlts,  and  at  sundown  the  Indians  retreated,  under  the  commiand  of  Wahwa,  leav- 
ing 89  killed  and  wounded,  including  Paugus,  who  fell  late  in  the  contest.  Through- 
out the  long  day  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  the  cheers  of  the  Americans,  and  the  pat- 
tering of  musketry  resounded  through  the  forest,  while  Chaplain  Frye,  mortally 
wounded  when  fighting  among  the  foremost,  was  often  heard  praying  for  victory. 
In  the  moonlit  midnight  hour  the  rangers  retreated,  leaving  16  of  thdr.  number 
dead  and  dying  on  the  field,  while  10  of  the  19  others  were  wounded.  After  suffer- 
ing terribly  on  the  retreat,  most  of  the  little  band  reached  the  settlements.  A  long 
and  moamftil  ballad  of  80  stanzas  (like  the  old  Scottish  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase) 
commemorates  this  forest-fight  (see  Farmer's  Hist.  CoUs.,  Vol.  III.  pages  64 
and  94).  i  t~© 

**  What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  Pequa'tt  tribe  to  tame 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

«*  Nor,  Lovewell,  was  thy  memory  forgot ! 
Who  throush  the  trackless  wild  thy  heroes  led. 
Death,  ana  the  dreadful  torture  heeding  not, 
Miffhtst  thou  thy  heart's  blood  for  thy  country  shed. 
And  serve  her  livinir,  honor  her  when  dead. 
Oh.  r^vewell,  Lovewell,  nature's  self  shall  die. 
And  o'er  her  ashes  be  her  requiem  said. 
Before  New  Hampshire  pass  ihy  story  by. 
Without  a  note  of  praise,  without  a  pitying  eye. ' 

The  villagers  of  Pequawket  then  retired  to  the  populous  Indian  town  of  St  Fran- 
cis de  Sales  (the  ancient  Nfssairakami%he\  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  was 
from  the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  clan  of  their  nation  (the  AbenaquL«).  Tlie 
Concord,  Kennebec,  and  Pemigewasset  tribes  also  retired  to  the  same  place,  and 
the  St.  Francis  Indians  were  long  the  terror  of  the  New-England  border  In  1858. 
887  Abenaquis  remained  at  St.  Francis  (near  Be^ancour),  engaged  in  continoai 
feuds  because  part  of  their  number  had  become  Methodists. . 

This  township  was  granted  in  1752  to  Gen.  Joseph  Frye,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a 
brave  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  who  was  ordered  to  divide  it  into  84 
parts,  which  were  to  be  given  to  60  families,  and  fox  tVv^  %xiv^^V-  ^"^  ^^xaXm^uhgX 
tAergjman,  a  panonage,  a  sehool-fhnd.  and  OAXvaxd  C^\\«^.    TiwewTv^SJaa Tis«s.^v«. 
tb0  OagoodBf  EnnaeB,  aod  other  IhmuleB  iii»t«l  VaVk  \ikia  Xa^t^^  «^^^^  Vsq%  VnM^ 
18 
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marcbes  Arom  Uw  lower  ecnmties  of  New  Hunpshlre.  Fryebnrg  was  soon  weU 
Iftted,  and  Idt  many  years  it  remained  the  metropolis  of  the  mountain-region, 
all  the  settlers  came  for  supplies  and  traffic.  The  nearest  town  was  Saco, 
sea-coast ;  and  Fryeburg  drew  her  supplies  from  Sanford,  60  M  distant.  Af 
Indian  attack  on  Shelbume,  in  1781,  thirty  men  of  Fryeburg  armed  themsdi 
parsued  the  sayages  &r  into  the  north  country 

In  1776  the  Rev.  William  Fessenden  was  ordained  as  minister  of  this  parli 
salary  of  9^200  a  year,  and  remained  for  many  years,  exerting  a  beneficial  inl 
on  ail  the  inliabitants.  In  1791-2  Fryeburg  Academy  was  founded,  its  fii 
ceptor  being  the  brilliant  but  intemperate  Paul  Langdon,  son  of  Pre.sident  Li 
of  Harraid  Coll^;e.  His  successor  was  Daniel  Webster,  who  taught  for  nine  n 
and  then  entered  the  more  congenial  occupations  of  law  and  politics.  In  1{ 
the  canal  was  cut  across  the  great  bend  of  the  Saco,  to  reduce  the  danger  od 
dati<ms.  Got.  Enoch  Lincoln  lived  at  Fryeburg  from  1811  to  1819,  and  wrote 
poem  called  2%«  Village^  which  was  partly  didactic  and  partly  "  descriptiTl 
MMitiM  Boeneiy  of  the  fidrest  town  on  the  streun  of  the  Saco." 

**  Range  after  range,  anblimely  pU'd  on  high, 
Ton  lofty  mountains  prop  tne  incumbent  aky. 
Such  countless  tops  aacend,  so  vaat  the  heap, 


As  if  when  gush'd  the  deluge  from  the  deep. 
The  rushing  torrents  wrecked  the  guilty  world, 
And  all  the  rocky  fragments  thither  whirrd." 


And  all  ti^e  rocky  fragmenta  thither 

<*  Ethereal  beings,  ao  traditions  tell. 
High  o  er  the  wide-spread  Sachemdoms  aronnd. 
Dwelt  in  that  topmost  height  s  empyreal  bound, 
Watch'd  o  er  the  tribes,  each  wise  design  iuspir'd, 
Advis'd  in  council  and  in  battle  fir'd. 

**  The  nation's  boast,  In  nndisturb'd  repose, 
Fequawkett,  then  thy  numerous  wigwams  rose. 
Thy  active  htinters,  arm'd  with  bow  and  spear. 
The  atately  Moose  pursued  and  bounding  Deer, 
For  howling  Wolves  contrived  the  secret  snare. 
Or  trapp  d  the  Sable,  or  waybud  the  Bear." 

173.  Kount  Pleasant,  or  Pleasant  Mountain, 

is  a  line  of  wooded  heights  in  Denmark  and  Bridgton,  between  tlH 
Valley  and  the  Moose  Ponds.  It  consists  of  several  rounded  cresti 
arated  by  shallow  ravines ;  and  from  distant  points  presents  the  a] 
ance  of  a  long  wall.  The  peak  which  is  generally  visited,  and  on 
the  hotel  stands,  is  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  is  2,018  ft.  high 
account  of  its  isolated  position,  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  best  point 
which  to  view  the  White  Mts.,  and  opens  a  broad  and  magnificent 
pect. 

Mt.  Pleasant  is  usually  vioited  from  Bridgton  Centre^  from  which  it  is  10 
tant.  The  road  goes  from  Bridgton  to  the  N.  W. ,  and  follows  the  shore  of  Hi 
Lake  for  about  2  M.,  when  it  branches  to  the  I.  and  passes  out  by  the  islai 
rounding  Beaver  Pond  to  Upper  Moose  Pond,  a  long  and  picturesque  sheet  o< 
which  is  crossed  by  a  strong  causeway,  resting  on  an  island.  The  road  next  tr 
the  rural  street  of  ff.  Bridgton,  and  soon  enters  the  township  of  Fryeburg,  w 
bends  S.  around  the  N.  W  base  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  mountain-road  d 
to  the  1.  and  ascends  an  open  ravine  by  steep  and  rugged  grades,  to  the  Ha 
station,  where  there  are  stables,  a  rude  reception-shed,  and  a  cold,  clear  i 
The  route  hence  Is  1  M.  long  and  is  very  steep,  insomuch  that  visitors  usuall 
their  carriages  here  and  ascend  slowly  on  foot,  passing  upward  through 
forests. 

It  is  stated  that  a  new  «taee->\ti«\a\A\w>«.\»Tiftdinthe  summer  of  1876,  b 
FryehuTK  and  Mt.  Pleasaaxt.  Ibia  tox3A»  ^«v!JA\s%  m^M^a.\s^sst^  to^H^wAvint  and 
t^iW^  the  Biidgtoa  way .    Axxo\2a«c  ^wBwsd.^*^  xwiiANa ttsiia.^w«roS»asa« 
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Th«Mt— PleMHUit  House  to  the  moft  eonunodions  and  pleaaant  of  the  hotels 
on  the  moantain-tops  of  New  England.  It  ia  a  spacious  wooden  building,  two 
stories  high,  surrounded  with  broad  verandas,  and  commanding  glorious  views.  It 
has  a  bowling-alley,  a  billiard-room,  and  a  croquet-ground.  Ihe  accommodations  are 
for  75  guests;  and  the  rates  axe  $2  a  day,  and  $  12  a  week.  The  house  is  open 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  15. 

*  *  7%e  View.  —  About  S.  W.  is  the  long  blae  line  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
with  the  craggy  point  of  the  Whittier  Peak  conspicuous  on  the  r.,  the 
Tiew-line  crossing  the  Saco  Valley  and  passing  near  the  Frost  and  Burnt- 
Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield  and  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton.  Red  Hill  adjoins 
Ossipee  on  the  r.,  and  is  apparently  continuous  with  it.  In  the  foreground 
ia  Pleasant  Pond,  over  whose  r.  and  near  it  is  Lovewell's  Pond,  beyond 
which  are  the  high  hills  of  Madison,  over  the  long  Walker's  Pond. 
Looking  out  over  the  S.  end  of  Lovewell's  Pond,  far  down  on  the  W. 
horizon,  Mt.  Prospect  is  seen,  beyond  Squam  Lake,  near  which  the  view 
includes  the  dark  Pl3nnouth  Mt.  and  a  part  of  the  white-crested  Mt. 
Cardigan,  55  M.  distant.  The  Squara  Mts.  are  next  seen,  nearly  as  far 
away ;  and  the  first  prominent  peak  over  the  S.  of  the  pond  is  Mt.  Israel, 
on  whose  r.  are  Sandwich  Dome  and  Flat  Mt.  In  this  direction  extend 
the  romantic  lowlands  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich,  dotted  with  hamlets 
and  ponds.  Over  the  yellow  beach  near  the  centre  of  Lovewell's  Pond, 
are  the  long  ridge  and  double  peaks  of  Whiteface,  looking  over  the  nearer 
heights  of  Chocorua.  Close  to  the  pond,  on  the  W.,  is  the  rounded  Stark's 
Hill,  over  which  is  the  lofty  and  majestic  serrated  ridge  of  Chocorua, 
strewn  with  light-colored  ledges,  and  cutting  sharply  against  the  dark 
background.  Beyond  Chocorua,  toward  the  W.,  is  the  black  dome  of 
Passaconaway;  the  peaks  of  Tripyramid,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
are  more  to  the  r. ;  and  the  crest  of  Osceola  is  yet  more  distant,  in  the 
same  line.  Under  and  to  the  r.  of  the  N.  Tripyramid  is  the  skull-shaped 
white  hill  called  the  Potash. 

The  white  village  of  Fryeburg  is  a  little  S.  of  W.,  over  the  N.  end  of 
Lovewell's  Pond,  and  nearly  under  the  N.  peak  of  Tripyramid.  Beyond 
and  about  the  village  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  the  beautiful  intervales  of  the 
Saco,  the  famous  ancient  plain  of  Pequawket,  covered  with  rich  farms 
and  striped  by  the  sinuous  bands  of  blue  and  yellow  which  mark  the  course 
of  the  river,  its  rapid  waters  coursing  between  brilliantly  colored  gravel- 
banks  and  over  pebbly  shoals.  To  the  r.  of  Fryeburg  is  the  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable rock  of  Jockey  Cap,  near  Lovewell's  Pond ;  and  farther  to 
the  r.  and  nearer  is  the  bluff  mound  of  Mt.  Tom,  towards  Fryeburg  Cen- 
tre. To  the  r.  of  Stark's  Hill,  Conway  Centre  is  seen,  beyond  which  the 
Saco  Valley  enters  the  mountain-land.  The  red  ledges  of  Moat  Mt.  are 
near  its  head,  to  the  r.  of  Chocorua,  the  ridge  being  apparently  broken  by 
deep  ravines  into  several  sections.  Over  the  S.  peak  of  Moat  is  the  mas- 
sive Osceola,  with  Tripyramid  on  the  I.  On  Wva  Q^\>o%v\ft  ^\^^  c>!l  ^^  ^e^'«X 
puun  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  wVt\i  «l  ^paxX  oi  ^«8>6A\^\.%^v^'is^^^'«^ 
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the  1.  of  Blackcap,  and  the  low  rounded  top  of  Middle  Mt  farther  to  the 
1.  beyond  a  ravine.  Over  the  latter  is  the  sharp  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt,  and 
a  portion  of  Bear  Mt.  is  visible  beyond.  Over  the  first  ridge  be3'ond  Moat 
are  the  N.  and  S.  peaks  of  Tremont.  The  view-line  next  passes  up  the 
long  Saco  Valley  to  the  distant  crest  of  Mt  Hancock,  which  is  on  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  Tremont  and  over  the  1.  flank  of  the  highest  of  the  Green 
Hills.  Next  to  the  r.,  i^parly  equidistant,  and  over  the  top  of  this  hill,  is 
the  immense  mass  of  Mt  Carrigain,  rising  out  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Forest 

The  next  view-line  passes  over  Mt  Tom,  the  bold  rocky  and  forest- 
crowned  hill  which  rises  so  abruptly  above  the  Saco  plain,  about  W.  N. 
W.  and  but  a  few  miles  distant  In  this  direction,  and  just  to  the  r.  of 
Carrigain,  is  the  Nancy  Range,  Mt  Lowell  being  the  sharp  pyramid  on 
the  1.,  Mt  Anderson  the  middle  peak,  and  Mt  Nancy  that  on  the  r.  Over 
the  latter,  about  40  M.  distant,  rises  the  serrated  ridge  of  Mt.  LafayettOi 
with  Mt  Lincoln  on  its  1.  and  dimly  seen  on  the  remote  horizon.  Over 
the  N.  Green  Hill,  and  about  35  M.  distant,  is  the  high  top  of  Mt  Bond,  on 
whose  r.  are  Mt  Guyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  with  the  apex  of  Haystack 
peering  through  a  depression  between  them. 

Beyond  the  Saco  plain  and  on  the  r.  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway  is 
the  graceful  pyramid  of  Mt.  Pequawket,  the  Conway  Kiarsarge,  on  whose 
1.  is  the  connected  ridge  of  Mt  Bartlett  Over  the  extreme  1.  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  sharp  little  peak  of  Mt  Crawford,  on  whose  r.  is  the  slightly 
curving  plateau  of  Mt  Resolution,  with  Mt  Parker  on  the  1.  Over  the  r. 
flank  of  Mt  Bartlett,  and  meeting  the  1.  flank  of  Kiarsarge,  is  the  long  as- 
cending terrace  of  Giant^s  Stairs,  sharply  cut  off  on  the  1. ;  and  over  this 
is  the  noble  alpine  peak  of  Mt  Willey,  its  precipitous  1.  flank  falling  nearly 
on  the  crests  of  Giant^s  Stairs  and  Mt  Bartlett  This  cluster  of  moun- 
tains is  nearly  over  a  large  sand-bank  in  the  Saco,  of  a  vivid  yellow  color. 
Over  the  first  depression  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  Mts.  Jackson  and  Clin- 
ton, in  the  Presidential  Range,  the  former  having  a  sharp  point  At  the 
foot  of  the  range  which  bounds  the  Saco  plain  on  the  W.  are  the  small 
Kimball  Ponds,  over  which  are  the  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini,  with  the 
round  and  lofty  dome  of  Mt  Pleasant  still  farther  away.  Over  the  ridge 
which  runs  to  the  r.  from  Mt  Gemini  are  the  tops  of  Double-Head.  Mt 
Franklin  is  on  the  r.  of  Mt  Pleasant,  and  is  marked  by  a  slide  which  falls 
into  Oakes's  Gulf;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt  Monroe,  which  is  over  the 
N.  peak  of  Double-Head.  The  culmination  of  the  range  is  next  reached 
in  Mt  Washington,  whose  buildings  and  ravines  can  be  discerned  mi- 
nutely on  a  clear  day. 

Mt.  Washington  is  about  28  M.  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  an  air-line,  and  is 
nearly  N.  W.  in  direction.  The  first  ridge  this  side  of  Washington  is  a 
part  of  the  Wild-Cat  range;  the  second  is  Black  Mt.,  in  Jackson;  and  the 
third  is  Sable  Mt    Over  the  latter  is  the  crest  of  Mt  WUd-Cat,  between 
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which  and  Washington  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Jefferson.  On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat  is  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  through  ^hich  the  sharp  apex 
of  Mt.  Adams  is  seen,  with  the  secondary  crags  on  the  r.  which  overlook 
King^s  Ravine.  A  portion  of  Mt.  Madison  also  is  visible  through  the  Car- 
ter Notch,  on  whose  r.  rises  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Carter  Dome.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  azure  and  triangular  Kezar  Pond,  beyond  which  the 
heights  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope  arise.  To  the  r.  of  the  Kimball  Ponds, 
and  a  little  to  the  L  of  and  beyond  Kezar  Pond,  are  the  hamlets  of  N.  Frye- 
burg  and  Stow,  over  the  latter  of  which  rise  the  white  caps  of  Mt.  Bald- 
face,  nearly  over  Charles  Pond  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Slope.  The  Imp  Mt. 
is  over  Baldface.  Over  and  to  the  r.  of  Kezar  Pond  is  the  long  and  nar- 
row Upper  Kezar  Pond,  which  is  apparently  divided  into  several  sections 
by  intruding  lines  of  highlands;  and  above  its  r.  centre  is  the  lofty  Mt. 
Moriah,  with  Bald  Mt.  on  the  r.  Over  its  extreme  r.  is  Lovell  Village,  be- 
yond and  above  which  is  the  rounded  and  massive  Mt.  Royce,  covered 
with  dark  bare  ledges.  Lovell  Centre  and  Mt.  Sabattos  are  to  the  r.  of  the 
N.  section  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  above  which,  and  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Royce, 
are  the  elephantine  flanks  of  Speckled  Mt.  Nearly  over  Sabattos,  out  on 
the  horizon,  are  the  Bear-River  and  Sunday-River  White-Caps  and  the 
Grafton  Speckled  Mt.  The  sharp  spire  of  Goose-Eye  is  over  the  Red-Rock 
and  Calabo  Mts.,  more  to  the  1. 

The  view  to  the  N.  passes  over  the  rolling  highlands  of  Sweden,  and 
rests  on  the  distant  peaks  of  Newry,  filling  the  horizon  beyond  Bethel. 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.,  in  Waterford,  near  the  head  of 
Long  Pond,  with  the  peaks  of  Woodstock  beyond.  On  the  distant  horizon 
are  Mts.  Blue  and  Bigelow,  lifting  sharp  points  against  the  sky.  Much 
nearer  is  the  beautiful  Highland  Lake,  with  its  islands,  far  over  which  is 
the  village  of  Paris  Hill,  with  Streaked  Mt.  on  its  r.  Bridgton  is  at  the 
S.  end  of  Highland  Lake,  over  which  several  sections  of  Long  Pond  are 
seen,  running  from  the  white  hamlet  of  Harrison  S.  to  Naples,  beyond 
which  is  the  expanse  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  view  now  sweeps  over  a  broad  area  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Maine,  lake-strewn,  dotted  with  villages,  and  bordered  by  the  open  sea. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Camden  Mts.  are  visible,  a  little  N.  of  E.,  near  Pe- 
nobscot Bay;  and  Cape  Small  and  other  points  on  the  coast  are  identified 
by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Nearly  S.  E.  is  the  broad  sheet  of  Sebago 
Lake,  over  which  the  city  of  Portland  is  visible.  Farther  to  the  r.  the 
view  passes  over  the  near  Saddleback  Mt.,  in  Baldwin,  and  follows  the 
line  of  the  lower  Saco  Valley  to  the  sea.  The  rolling  highlands  of  Hiram 
and  Cornish  are  on  the  S. ;  and  on  their  1.  and  far  beyond  is  Mt.  Agamen- 
ticus,  near  the  ocean.  Between  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  are  the  nearer  moun- 
tains of  Brownfield,  beyond  which  are  Copple  Crown,  the  Green  Mt.  in. 
Effingham,  and  other  peaks  near  the  border. 
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174.   dLafham 

is  a  raonntain-town  adjoining  Ck)nway  on  the  N.,  and  shnt  in  on  fbe  N., 
W^  and  S.  by  high  ranges.  It  has  445  inhabitants  and  two  churches; 
and  of  its  26,000  acres  of  land,  less  than  4,000  are  improved.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  not  snsceptible  to  cnltivation,  and  will  for  ages  be  the 
resort  of  lumbermen  in  search  of  pine  and  hemlock  timber,  and  of  sports- 
men after  game.  The  road  through  S.  Chatham  is  rugged  and  hilly;  bnt 
that  through  N.  Frycbiirg  and  Stow  is  easy  and  level.  The  drive  N. 
through  Chatham  gives  a  continuous  view  of  the  great  mountain -wall  on 
the  W.,  composed  of  Mts.  Kiarsarge,  Slope,  Eastman,  Gemini,  and  Bald- 
face.  Asa  Chandler' i  is  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  glen  17  M.  from  Fryeburg, 
and  commands  noble  near  views  of  Baldface  on  the  W.  and  Mt  Royce  and 
Speckled  Mt.  on  the  N.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  in  the 
White  Mts.,  and  is  the  point  from  which  Baldface  and  Royce  are  at- 
tacked. 

There  are  no  public-houses  In  Chatham,  but  several  of  the  fiirmers  re- 
ceive boarders.  Good  trout-fishing  is  found  in  Bradley*s,  Langdon*s,  and 
McDonald^s  Brooks;  and  pickerel  are  caught  in  the  pretty  Kimball  Ponds, 
near  S.  Chatham.  Forest-trails  lead  from  S.  Chatham  to  Kiarsarge  Vil- 
lage and  N.  Conway;  from  the  centre  of  the  town  by  Mountain  Pond  to 
Jackson ;  and  from  the  N.  through  Evans*  Notch  to  Shelbume.  Movmtm 
Pond  is  high  among  the  mountains,  2  M.  from  the  highway,  and  coven 
about  100  acres.  It  is  claimed  that  the  largest  speckled  trout  ever  caught 
in  New  England  have  been  taken  here. 

Province  Pond  is  If  M.  from  the  road,  and  is  fkmoos  for  its  many  trout, 
which  range  from  J  pound  downward. 

Clay's  Cascade  is  1 J  M.  from  the  road,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  and 
falls  about  60  ft.    It  is  on  Carlton  Brook,  where  many  trout  are  found. 

Mt.  Eastman  is  about  8,000  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  to  its  summit  with  dense 
spruce  forests,  whose  timber  is  being  cut  and  floated  down  the  Cold  and  Saco  Riven. 
The  crest  of  Eastman  is  3  M.  from  the  highway. 

Mt.  Slope  has  pastures  well  up  its  flanks,  whence  the  ascent  is  steep  and  rugged. 
The  peak  is  1^  M.  from  the  highway.  The  ancient  and  proper  name  of  this  summit 
is  Sloop  Mt. 

Baldface  is  a  formidable  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Chatham,  and 
has  two  high  spur-ranges  connected  with  it,  of  which  the  first  culminates 
in  Sable  Mt,  and  the  second  is  composed  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope. 
Tlie  mountain  is  3,600  ft.  high,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  a  fine-grained 
common  granite.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  whiteness  of  its  long 
upper  ridges,  which  may  be  recognized  many  leagues  away  on  account  of 
their  unique  appearance. 

Thhi  mountain  Yia«  V««n  ^VkMrV^triwcv  ^«irVM»^^VQ,t  the  mate  thenee  l^i  long  and 
arduous,  travewAng  k  g\ocwsv>f  w\A.  \atv^^few?\..  T\v«\>«»\.\R\xi\.^x<»b.^wSAb.  to  en- 
ter on  the  aaceut  is  trom  la«kC\M»a«2«t  ^A^^'^^'^^^^A^'*'  ^Js«a^^x^^8««Kv  ^>«, 
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4  M  flrom  Chandler^s  to  the  rammit,  nearly  2  M.  of  which  is  trayersed  by  a  logging^ 
Toad  which  follows  the  course  of  the  brook  N.  of  Chandler's,  crossing  it  several  times 
on  rude  bridges.  The  climber  should  get  one  of  the  neighbors  to  put  him  well  up  on 
this  road,  as  there  are  other  and  similar  wood-tracks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  road  itself  becomes  very  vague  on  the  pastures  below.  The  course  follows  a 
ravine  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  peak,  and  when  1^  -2  M.  from  the  pastures,  the  vis- 
itor  should  turn  to  the  1.  into  a  foot-path  which  ascends  the  slope  rapidly.  In  this 
viray  the  ledges  are  soon  reached,  over  which  the  summit  is  attained  by  a  long  scram- 
ble. The  path  is  usually  plain  in  August  and  September,  during  and  just  after  the 
blueberry  season,  when  it  is  much  used. 

The  Guide-Book  party  got  on  the  wrong  trail  and  was  forced  to  retire  from  Bald- 
ftce  by  the  approach  of  evening,  without  having  reached  the  summit.  The  view 
thence  must  be  very  broad  and  noble,  in  view  of  the  number  of  peaks  from  which 
Baldftce  is  visible.  Among  the  mountains  in  sight  are  Kiarsarge,  Double-Head, 
both  peaks  of  Moat,  Chocorua,  Ossipee,  Bear,  Passaconaway  (due  S.  W.),  Tripyra- 
mid,  Sandwich  Dome,  Iron,  Tremont,  langdon,  Osceola,  Moosilauke,  Lowell,  Carri- 
gain,  Hancock,  Resolution,  Giant's  Stairs,  the  Montalban  Ridge,  Monroe,  Washing* 
ton,  Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Dome,  Adams,  Madison,  Carter,  Moriah,  Baldcap,  Ingalls, 
and  nearly  all  the  mountains  of  Western  Maine,  from  the  Grafton  Notch  to  Mt 
Pleasant  and  the  Cornish  hills.  Parts  of  Long  Pond  are  also  seen  ;  and  Portland 
and  the  ocean  are  visible  on  a  clear  day. 

Moant  Royce  is  a  double-peaked  summit,  with  the  Maine  and  New- 
Hampshire  frontier  running  between  its  crests.  It  is  ntar  Baldface,  on 
the  N.  £.,  and  is  rarely  ascended,  the  slopes  being  terribly  nigged.  The 
summits  are  grea(  rounded  masses  of  dark  rock,  and  are  weirdly  pictu- 
resque towards  evening,  when  the  shadowy  ravines  make  strong  contrasts. 
The  W.  peak  is  said  to  be  2,600  ft.  high,  but  is  probably  higher.  Bum- 
chard's  Basin  is  a  sequestered  pond  on  this  mountain,  famous  for  its  many 
trout.  The  distance  from  the  road  to  the  top  of  Royce  is  2^  -3  M.  Evans* 
Notch  leads  by  the  base  of  this  mountain  into  Shelbume,  and  has  been 
traversed  by  wagons  and  sleighs.  There  is  no  road,  however.  The  scen- 
ery in  this  pass  is  very  striking.  Speckled  Mt.  is  a  vast  mass  E.  of  Boyce, 
partly  covered  with  ledges,  and  but  rarely  visited. 

**  The  broad  summit  of  Speckled  Mt.,  opposite  Mt.  Royoe,  which  two  mountain! 
guard  the  S  entrance  of  Evans'  Notch,  is  glaciated  both  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  £. 
laaks.  Here  also  is  a  col,  down  which  the  ioe  must  have  moved  in  both  directions.'* 


LoveU. 

Th0^American  House  is  a  neat  and  cosiey  inn  on  the  main  street  of  the  village.  Its 
prices  are  9  6  -  8  a  week.  Stages  leave  daily  at  7  a.  m.  for  Fryeburg,  returning  on 
the  arrival  of  the  4.S0  p.  m.  train  from  Portland.  The  distances  from  Lovell  are :  — 
to  Hear  Falls,  6  M. ;  the  Albany  Basins,  12 ;  Mt  Pleasant,  12 :  LoveweU's  Pond,  11 : 
Mt  Sabattos,  3:  N.  Conway,  18;  Fryebuig,  10. 

Lovell  Village  is  a  pleasant  and  tranquil  place  on  the  plain  S.  of  the 
Upper  Kezar  Pond.  It  is  a  favorable  point  from  which  to  make  excur- 
sions in  the  upper  Pequawket  country.  The  road  from  Fryeburg  gives  a 
succession  of  fine  views^of  Mts.  Eiarsarge,  Gemini,  Slope,  Eastman,  Bald- 
face,  and  Royce,  which  form  an  unbroken  wall  along  the  W.  Chatham 
may  be  reached  either  by  way  of  Stow  or  by  the  hard  hill-road  through. 
Foadoro.  1|  M.  from  the  village  is  a  large  \)oaT^toi%^W3&^>  wi^^  -^fioss^ 
of  the  Upper  Kezsur  Fond.    There  ara  also  ^\«aMiiiV^^«&\A^^^^^^:°^^^B^^ 
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the  mountains  of  Sweden;  and  Mt.  Pleasant  is  easily  reached  by  a  road 
which  leads  by  Kezar  Pond. 

The  Upptr  Kezar  Pond  is  a  beantifal  lake  in  Lovell,  8  M.  long  and 
about  1  M.  wide,  with  three  receding  bays.  Roads  border  it  on  either 
aide;  and  on  the  E.,  about  midway  of  the  pond,  is  the  small  hamlet  of 
Lovell  Centre.  Kezar,  .from  whom  so  many  localities  in  this  vicinity  are 
named,  was  a  famous  hunter  in  the  early  days. 

Mt.  Sabattoi  is  4  M.  from  Lovell  Village,  and  is  easily  ascended.  It 
commands  a  broad  prospect,  the  most  t>eautiful  part  of  which  is  the  long 
expanse  of  the  Upper  Kezar  Pond.  Besides  a  rich  view  of  Kiarsar^ 
Gemini,  Baldface,  Washington,  and  others  of  the  White  Mts.,  it  commands 
Mt  Blue,  the  Camden  Mts.,  the  Edgecombe  hills,  Mt  Pleasant,  and  Mt 
Independence,  near  Portland. 

175.    Paris  and  Norway. 

Parii  Hill  {Hvhbard  House)  is  a  pleasant  hamlet  situated  on  a  hill  831 
ft.  high,  whence  an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains  is  enjoyed. 
It  contains  about  60  buildings,  the  court-house  of  Oxford  County  and  an 
academy.  The  railroad  station  is  2  -  8  M.  distant,  at  the  thriving  villain 
of  S.  Parisy^nd  stages  connect  with  the  trains.  Xount  Mipa  is  near 
Paris  Hill,  on  the  £.,  and  is  "  the  most  interesting  locality  of  rare 
minerals  in  the  State  of  Maine."  Here  are  found  plates  of  mica  6-10 
inches  square;  green  beryls;  limpid,  smoky,  and  rose  quartz;  black, 
green,  blue,  and  red  tourmaline;  feldspar,  garnets,  and  other  minerals. 

Streaked  Mountain  is  about  6  M.  S.  £.  of  Paris  Hill,  and  is  1,756  ft 
high.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view,  including  the  whole  ridge  of  Mt 
Pleasant,  Kiarsarge,  Moat,  Chocorua,  several  bold  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  Baldface,  Speckled,  Moriah  and  Carter,  Goose-Eye,  and 
many  other  notable  summits  along  the  border.  In  the  foreground  are 
Paris  Hill,  the  Hebron  Peak,  the  village  and  pond  of  Norway,  and  a  wide 
area  of  pleasant  and  well-populated  country. 

Tri-weekly  stages  run  ftom  S  Paris  to  Norway,  Harrison,  Bridgton,  and  Fryebuic. 
83M.(fiwe,S2). 

Tudor  says  that  Paris  is  *'  a  place  as  little  resembling  its  Earopeao  original  as  a 
cottage  does  a  palace.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said,  that  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  foils  short  of  its  great  prototype  as  to  architectural  beauty,  does  it  exceed  it  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  being  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mountains  of  the  most  imposing 
and  romantic  features." 


Norway  {Beal's  Hotel)  is  2  M.  from  S.  Paris,  and  is  situated  amidst 
delightful  scenery.  It  a^oins  the  mountain-town  of  Waterford  (page  405), 
and  is  studded  with  ponds  and  highlands.  The  Great  Pennessewauee 
Pond  is  just  N.  W.  of  the  village,  and  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  9  M. 
long.    Pa:«'«i2ttfiaS.  of  Norway,  and  is  600 -700  ft.  high.   It  commands 
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E  noble  Tiew  over  Pennessewassee  and  ont  to  the  line  of  the  White  Mts. 
Binge-PoU  is  another  hill  which  is  often  ascended. 

Bryant' I  Fond  (small  inn)  is  a  highland  hamlet  and  station  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  near  the  pretty  lakelet  of  the  same  name.  It  is  in 
the  town  of  Greenwood,  famous  for  quartz  crystals.  Pleasant  prospects 
are  afforded  from  Ml.  Christcpher^  over  the  pond ;  and  there  are  several 
far-viewing  highlands  in  Woodstock,  the  next  town  to  the  E. 

From  Bryant's  Pond  tri-weekly  stages  mn  to  Milton  Plantation,  Rumford,  and 
Andover  (21  M. ;  fore,  S1.50);  also  to  Romford,  Mexico,  Dixfieid,  and  N.  Jay. 
Another  line  runs  througn  Mexico  to  the  picturesque  mountain-town  of  Byron. 
The  high  peaks  of  White-Cap  and  Glass-Face  are  in  Rumford;  and  at  the  Rani> 
ford  Falls  the  Androscoai^n  River  falls  150  ft.  in  seVeral  plunges  over  ragged 
nanite  ledges.  The  third  fall  has  a  nearly  perpendicular  descent  of  over  70  ft ,  and 
ftn  roaring  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  There  are  three  taverns  in  Rumford. 
Andover  is  a  iavorable  point  from  which  to  visit  the  lower  Rangeley  Lakes. 

176.   Bethel 

The  chief  boarding-houses  at  Bethel  are  on  the  village-green,  and  are  entitled 
'*  The  Elms  "  and  the  Bethel  House,  each  of  which  accommodat«s  about  70  guests, 
their  rates  being  S8-14  a  week.  There  are  also  the  summer  boarding-houses  of 
John  Russell  (30  guests),  Abiel  Chandler  (25  guests),  Woodson  Mason  and  Paysoa 
Grover  (20  each),  Mrs.  Chapman  Kimball,  and  Or.  Twitchell.  A.  W.  Valentine's 
Spring-Grove  House  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the  chalybeate  springs. 
The  rates  at  these  houses  are  9  7-9  a  week. 

Distances.  —  Bethel  to  Paradise  Hill,  11  M. ;  Sunset  Rnck,  U ;  Songo  Pond,  4; 
Kendall's  Ferry,  5;  Bryant's  Pond,  9;  Crystal  Ledge,  12;  AU>any  Basins,  l2; 
Secew-Auger  Falh,  15 ;  Rumford  Falls,  22 ;  Lake  Umbagog,  27 ;  Mt.  Washington, 
28.     Stagetf  see  Route  179,  ad  Jitum. 

Bethel  is  a  pleasant  old  village  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  the  county  of  Oxford.  It  contains  two  churches,  an 
academy,  and  many  comfortable  mansions;  and  the  streets  are  over- 
arched with  large  trees.  On  account  of  its  slight  elevation  above  the 
intervales  the  place  is  somet  mes  called  Bethel  Hilt.  The  hotels  are  about 
}  M.  from  the  railway-station,  and  the  chief  roads  converge  in  their 
vicinity,  at  the  spacious  Green.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  is  farm- 
ing, and  there  are  several  fine  estates  on  the  Androscoggin  meadows. 
The  richness  and  fertility  of  these  intervales  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scener>'  in  the  vicinity ;  and  are  contrasted  with  the  ruggedness  of 
several  bold  mountains  on  the  N.  The  summits  about  Bethel  present  au 
appearance  far  different  from  those  of  the  other  mountain-towns,  and  are 
.not  so  thickly  wooded.  The  claims  of  Bethel  as  a  summer-resort  are 
manifold,  and  it  was  called  by  Starr  King  "the  N.  Conway  of  the  E. 
slope."  The  drives  in  the  neighborhood  are  pleasant  and  diversified,  and 
lead  into  several  quaint  and  sequestered  districts.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  along  the  rjver-road  to  the  Gilead  bridge,  and  back  on  the  other 
shore. 

Faradiie  Hill  is  a  gentle  elevation  'w\i\c\i  U  cTO«afedi>i^  NXv^  xq».^\)C^. 
&  ofBetbeL    It  is  a  favorite  viow-point  for  tiie^WXft  U\».  «cA^^^«i^ 
18*  ^^ 
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N.  of  the  yalley,  towards  tiie  Grafton  Notch.    Snnset  Book  is  aboiit 

1^  M.  distant,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  is  reached  by  ascending 

through  a  pasture  a  few  rods  from  the  road.     Thence  is  obtained  a 

pleasant  view  up  the  valley  to  the  dominant  peaks  of  the  Presidential 

Bange,  which  rise  boldly  beyond  Mt.  Moriah. 

The  scenery  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bethel,  up  the  Pkasant-Rwer  valley^  is  of 

an  interesting  character,  though  the  roads  are  rugged.    In  this  direction  is 

Mt,  Ccdabo  (or  Caribou\  from  whose  summit  a  broad  view  is  gained. 

Farther  to  the  S.  is  Red-Rock  Mt,  on  whose  sides  are  long  and  loAy 

cliffs. 

Bethel  was  gnuited  at  ao  early  day  to  Tetentm  of  tbe  French  and  bdian  win 
from  Sudbury,  Ma«8.,  and  recdved  the  name  of  Sudbury- Cawtda.  It  was  settled 
in  1773 ;  and  in  August,  1781,  it  was  attacked  by  an  Indian  war^party  from  Canada, 
and  3  men  were  killed  and  8  were  led  into  captivity.  Thte  was  the  last  attack  enr 
made  by  the  Indians  on  tbe  towns  of  New  England. 

The  Albany  Basini  are  12  M.  from  Bethel,  and  are  reached  By  a  good 
road  which  runs  S.  4  M.  to  Songo  Pond,  and  thence  down  the  glens  of  the 
Crooked  River,  through  a  sparsely  populated  and  wild  country.  When 
about  3  M.  from  the  Basins  the  road  swings  to  the  r.  into  the  hill-country, 
traverses  dense  overarching  forests,  passes  Little  Papoose  Pond,  and  enters 
a  remote  and  sequestered  clearing.  A  foot-path  leads  from  the  farthest 
house,  in  about  4  M.,  to  the  head  of  the  Basins.  The  Albany-Basin  House 
is  a  small  inn  where  fishing  tourists  may  stop.  The  Basins  are  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Crooked  River,  in  a  glen  600  -  600  ft.  long,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  immense  pot-holes  cut  in  the  hard  talcose  rock.  The  cavities  are 
partly  filled  with  fragments  of  rock,  and  cavernous  hollows  are  seen  on  the 
sides,  overhung  by  projecting  trees  which  arch  and  shade  the  ravine.  The 
roar  of  the  stream  through  the  holes  and  among  the  water-worn  rocks  if 
audible  far  away.  The  largest  of  the  cavities  is  40  ft.  deep  and  120  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  several  others  are  nearly  as  large.  The  present  stream 
seems  incompetent  to  their  excavation,  and  there  is  a  plausible  theory 
that  at  some  early  period  a  large  river  occupied  this  channel,  forming 
whirlpools  in  which  the  attrition  of  loose  and  whirling  blocks  of  granite 
wore  out  the  bed-rocks  below.  A  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  country 
to  the  N.  diverted  the  stream  into  other  channels  and  left  the  pot-holes 
exposed.  The  deep  pools  and  rock-bound  recesses  along  the  brook  are 
frequently  visited  by  trout-fishers. 


Gilead  was  settled  about  the  year  1780,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
large  Balm-of-Gilead  tree  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  no  village 
or  boarding-house  in  tbe  town.  The  only  habitable  region  is  the  long  and 
narrow  valley  of  the  Androscoggin,  which  affords  very  beautiful  scenery, 
its  verdant  glens  being  overlooked  by  massive  mountains.  The  savage 
gorges  of  the  Wild  Biver  debouch  into  the  Androscoggin  Valloj  in  this 
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town.  The  nigged  heights  which  enclose  the  fruitful  vales  below  are  the 
haunts  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts.  Tumble  Down  Dick  is  a  bold  cliff 
N.  of  the  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Peaked  Hill  commands 
views  of  Mts.  Madison,  Adams,  Moriah,  and  Washington,  and  the  rich  in- 
tervales  of  the  Androscoggin.  In  1826  the  sides  of  this  summit  were 
swept  by  destructive  slides,  flashing  lilte  fire  through  the  night.  The  ter- 
rible desolation  of  the  WUd-River  Forest  extends  S.  W.  from  Gilead  to 
the  Pinkham  Notch  and  Jackson.  Mt.  Calabo  may  be  visited  from  this 
town ;  and  Goose-Eye  is  accessible  up  to  the  glens  of  Lary  Brook. 

The  fertility  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Gilead  is  remarkable.  600  bush- 
els of  potatoes  to  the  acre  and  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  have  been 
raised.  It  is  shielded  l>y  the  adjacent  ranges  from  early  frosts,  and  a  con- 
tinual current  of  air  draws  through  the  valley.  The  early  settlers  of  these 
remote  glens  were  all  from  Massachusetts,  and  were  distinguished  for  relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

177.    Mount  Abram 

is  a  picturesque  elevation  near  Bethel,  on  the  edge  of  the  Androscoggin 
Valley.  It  is  easily  reached  from  the  village,  by  a  drive  of  8|  M. ;  and  the 
ascent  from  the  road  is  }  M.  long. 

*  The  View.  —  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  broad  and  verdant  in- 
tervales of  the  Androscoggin,  through  which  the  river  winds  in  graceful 
convolutions.  The  white  village  of  Bethel  is  plainly  visible,  with  its  little 
suburb  N.  of  the  river.  Sparrow-Hawk  Mt  and  other  heights  rise  in  the 
W.,  and  the  deep  glens  of  Gilead  and  Shelbume  are  seen  opening  out  from 
the  dark  mountain-land.  On  the  r.  of  this  valley  are  the  peaks  of  Mts. 
Ingalls,  Baldcap,  and  Hayes;  on  the  1.  are  Moriah  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Wild-River  Forest  Over  these  latter  rise  the  higher  crests  of  the 
Presidential  Range, — the  rounded  swell  of  Madison,  the  sharp  spires  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  the  supreme  head  of  Washington,  capped  by 
houses.  The  high  Carter  Range  is  on  the  1.  of  and  below  Washington, 
and  ends  in  the  convex  slopes  of  the  Garter  Dome.  At  the  apparent  end 
of  the  Androscoggin  Valley  are  the  undulations  of  the  Crescent  and  Pilot 
Ranges;  and  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  high  peak  of  Goose-Eye, 
over  Black  Mt  in  Newry.  Neariy  N.  W.  are  the  mountains  about  the 
Grafton  Notch,  Speckled,  and  the  Bear-River  White-Cap,  with  the  Sun- 
day-River Wliite-Cap  nearer.  More  to  the  N.  are  the  mountains  of  Newry 
and  Andover;  and  the  Blue  Mt  in  Byron  is  nearly  over  the  Romford 
White-Cap.  Farther  away  are  the  blue  crests  of  Mt  Bigelow  and  Saddle- 
back. To  the  £.  and  S.  £.  extend  lines  of  k>w  peaks  and  bold  highUnds 
in  Milton,  Woodstock,  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  mountains  of  Water- 
ford  are  nearly  S.,  across  the  forests  of  Albany;  %sA  \lv.  ?V*aaxiN.\&\sDcst^ 
to  the  r.    The  JboaseHSDwned  oooe  of  ILiaxurtB^  \a  i^esx  1^^ 
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sharp  crests  of  Chocoma  and  Whitefacs  far  beyond  and  tfa«  blue  lines  of 
the  Osftipee  Range  on  the  I.  On  the  line  extending  N.  from  Kiarsarge  Mt 
Gemhii  is  visible,  with  Double-Head  to  the  W. ;  and  the  white  crests  of 
Baldface  are  nearer,  with  Mt.  Royce  and  Speckled  Mt.  on  its  L  In  this 
direction  are  the  dark  heights  of  Mt  Calabo  and  the  bright  ledges  of  Bed- 
Bock  Mt.    The  ocean  appears  on  the  horizon  to  the  S. 

178.    Ooo8e-£y& 

Goose-Eye  Is  the  quaint  name  of  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
of  Riley  (in  Maine),  which  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  more 
northerly  White  Mts.  by  its  sharp  and  spire-like  peak.  It  is  about  8,200 
ft.  high,  and  consists  of  a  long  wooded  ridge  running  nearly  £.  and  W., 
with  a  bold  projection  of  rocks  rising  into  a  pronounced  cone.  In  the 
N.  £.  part  of  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  boldest  ravines  in  the 
region,  cutting  directly  down  from  well-marked  walls.  N.  of  Goose-Eye 
is  the  picturesque  pass  of  the  Mahootuc  Notch.  There  are  three  eminen- 
ces on  the  mountain-ridge,  of  which  that  on  the  N.  is  100  ft.  the  highest. 

Goose-Eye  is  far  firom  the  haunts  of  ciyilisation,  and  is  hot  rarely  visited  by  ton^ 
Ists.  One  route  of  attack  iM  from  Berlin  Falls,  whence  one  can  dnre  6  M.  N.  B.  to 
the  Blake  fann,  in  the  town  of  Success.  From  this  point  the  monntain  is  6  H.  dis- 
tant, through  wood:*  where  no  path  exists,  and  the  only  direction  is  a  compa» 
line.  The  march  from  Blake's  to  the  summit  requires  6-8  hours,  and  the  whoto 
excursion  demands  2  days,  the  intervening  night  being  spent  in  camp  on  the  ridgs 
(where  water  may  be  fuund  within  ^  M.  of  the  peak).  The  whole  ascent  on  the  W. 
side  is  of  a  gradual  character,  and  the  woods  are  easily  traversed,  being  nearly  free 
from  undergrowth  or  fallen  timber.  The  geological  character  of  the  ridge  is  Whits* 
Mountain  gneiss. 

Another  route  is  from  Bethel  for  10  M.  up  the  Sunday-River  valley,  and  then  by 
a  logging-road  for  1^  M.  to  Blwke^s  camp,  near  the  foot  of  tee  mountain.  Goo<te-^r« 
was  successfully  attacked  by  members  of  the  Portland  White-Mt.  Club,  in  1875. 

The  View  from  the  summit  is  both  extensive  and  picturesque,  and  is 
unique  in  character.  The  Carter-Moriah  and  Presidential  Ranges  are 
seen  in  the  S.  W.,  with  parts  of  the  remote  Franconia  group;  and  in  the 
W.  are  the  blue  undulations  of  the  Randolph  and  Pilot  Mts.,  with  tlie 
white  Percy  Peaks.  Nearly  S.  are  Kiarsarge,  Baldface,  Moat,  and  Fleas* 
ant ;  the  first  and  last  having  hotels  on  their  crests.  But  the  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  prospect  is  the  vast  forest  of  Maine,  extending  nway  to 
the  N.  and  E.  for  many  leagues.  Portions  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
are  seen,  a  little  S.  of  £.,  and  to  the  N.  is  the  gi'eat  basin  of  the  Umbagog 
country.  The  massive  peaks  of  Speckled  Mt.  and  Bear-River  White-Cap, 
at  the  Grafton  Notch,  are  near  at  hand;  and  beyond  them  the  view  sweeps 
away  over  scores  of  nameless  peaks  in  the  remote  forests  toward  the 
Rangeley  Lakes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  watch-towers  from 
which  to  reconnoitre  the  bold  peaks  towards  lilt.  Bigelow  and  Abraham, 
and  throughout  the  Kennebec  section  of  the  White  Mts. 

Puzzle  Houutaiu  \«  «•  ^i^^  TQc>k^  xcv^&f.  \\v  Newry,  12  M.  firom  Bethel  (10 
11  by  road),  andcommMi^vn^«^wa.'^'^^'«>'«» 
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179.  The  Dixville  and  Orafton  Notches. 

Ck>lebrook  {Parsons  House)  is  a  pretty  and  prosperous  village  in  the  N. 
part  of  Coos  County,  N.  H.,  and  is  reached  by  daily  stages  from  N.  Strat- 
ford, 18  M.  distant  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (see  page  66).  The  ad- 
joining country  is  fertile,  and  great  quantities  of  potato-starch  are  made  in 
the  vicinity. 

*  The  Dixville  Kotoh  is  10  M.  S.  E.  of  Colebrook,  and  is  reached  by  a 
road  leading  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  River^  a  pretty  stream  which 
affords  good  trout-fishing.  The  Dix  House  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Notch, 
and  is  a  new  summer^hotel.  The  Notch  is  not  a  mountain-pass,  but  a 
deep  ravine  among  high  hills  whose  impending  clifis  are  worn  and  broken 
into  strange  forms  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  first  view  is  disappointing, 
since  the  pass  is  entered  at  a  high  level  by  the  road  which  has  been  ascend- 
ing all  the  way  from  Colebrook.  No  mountainous  line  is  seen  in  front, 
and  it  is  only  after  leaving  the  great  forest  and  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
r.  and  a  short,  steep  ascent,  that  the  high  and  columnar  sides  are  seen 
frowning  at  each  other  across  the  narrow  chasm. 

Table  Bock  is  on  the  r.  of  the  road,  and  is  reached  by  a  rude  stairway 
of  stone  blocks,  called  Jacobus  Ladder ^  whose  divergence  from  the  road  is 
marked  by  a  guide-board  near  the  top  of  the  first  steep  rise.  The  rock  is 
800  ft  above  the  road,  and  2,450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  narrow  pinnacle, 
about  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  sharp  and  precipitous  sides.  It  com- 
mands a  broad  view,  including  lilonadnock,  the  Dixville  and  Magalloway 
Mts.,  the  plains  of  Errol,  and  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley.  Above 
Table  Rock  a  short  path  leads  to  the  Ice  Cave^  a  profound  chasm  where 
snow  and  ice  may  be  found  throughout  the  summer.  *  The  Profile  is 
seen  from  a  guide-board  on  the  r.  of  the  road,  high  up  on  the  cliffs,  and  is 
preferred  by  some  visitors  to  the  Franconia  Profile,  on  account  of  its  vari- 
ety of  expressions.  Farther  on  are  the  refreshing  waters  of  Clear  Spring, 
on  the  r. ;  and  a  guide-board  on  the  1.  points  out  Washington's  Monument 
and  TTie  Pinnacle,  remarkable  rock-formations  which  have  been  exposed 
by  clearing  away  the  forests.  Then  the  path  to  The  Flume  diverges  on 
the  I.,  leading  to  a  gorge  40  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  wide,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  a  trap-dike.  At  the  foot  of  the  Notch  (which  is 
1|  M.  long)  a  board  directs  to  ther.  to  Huntington^ s  Cascades,  where,  from 
a  seat  high  up  on  the  clifis,  several  graceful  falls  are  visible.  The  Clear- 
Stream  Meadows  are  below  the  £.  side  of  the  Notch,  and  present  a  scene 
of  pastoral  beauty  that  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  region  behind. 

**  It  is  oiM  of  the  wildest  and  most  imposing  pieces  of  rock  and  mountain  Menery 
OB  the  AUanUc  side  of  our  country.  Totally  difTerent  fVom,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
eompajred  with,  any  of  the  passes  amoag  the  White  HoiiBtains,  it  has  peculiar  char- 
■etariatks  which  are  not  equalled  elmwhere.  In  eenesal  it  w«.i  \>Ri  w\.^<Cc«w\.>^% 
Hotch  looks  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  a  couTuVnoxi  ot  T»X.\v»,^\!\«iJtt.  \st<>R»  ^^ 
xaouDtain  HdgBiipom  undemiBath,  ttarowingthe  stnlta  «£  iqk&Y&u^N3v\a>^^^Sax^^»> 
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letting  them  fkll  In  all  directions.  The  remit  is  that  the  lines  of  stratification  in 
the  solid  part  of  the  hills  point  upward,  sometimes  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  mt- 
eral  pinnacles  of  rock,  like  the  falling  spires  of  cathedrals,  stand  out  a^inst  the 

sky The  marked  characteristic  of  all  the  view  was  the  worn-out,  used-up 

appearance  of  every  thing.  The  rocks  were  all  decayed  and  crumbling ;  the  mosMS 
were  brown  and  dry ;  the  bushes  were  little,  old,  weazen-faced  bashes ;  the  very  sky 
seemed  brown  or  brassy  overhead.  It  is  a  very  remarkable,  a  wonderful  piece  of 
scenery,  and  taking  in  connection  with  this  the  various  views  along  the  road,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  drive  from  Colebrook,  through  Dizvllle  Notch  to 
Bethel,  is  the  finest  drive  I  have  ever  found  in  America  "    (W.  C.  Prime.) 

"  The  serrated  cliffs  of  mica  slate  on  either  hand  shoot  into  the  empyrean  in  clear 
and  sharply  defined  pinnacles  and  lances,  to  the  height  of  700-800  ft.,  reminding  one 
of  the  turrets  and  minarets  of  Sarascenic  palaces.  Uere  and  there,  along  its  walls, 
on  some  knotty  spur,  or  in  some  deep  fissure,  cluster  a  few  spruces  and  white  birches, 
forlorn  hopes  of  vegetation,  as  it  were,  struggling  against  the  sliding  avalanche  and 
almost  invulnerable  sterility ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  defile  is  encumbered  with  shat* 
tered  rocks  and  the  ddbris  from  the  bristlUig  crags  above.  The  locality  is  indeed  a 
second  Arabia  PetrsBa,  where  solitude  has  an  abiding-place.  A  never-ceasing  g^ 
howls  its  knoumful  anthem  among  its  sharp  ledges,  and  tortured  fountains,  winding 
through  secret  glens,  send  out  a  gurgle  that  seems  ominous  of  evil.  Other  sound 
there  is  none,  unless  it  be  the  bark  of  an  occasional  wolf  or  the  shout  of  the  way- 
&rer,  to  whom  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  in  such  a  solitude  is  companionable." 
(Bbckstt.) 

The  road  to  the  S.  £.  nins  through  the  woods  to  Enrol  Dam  {Aken 

nome\  13  M.  distant.    A  steamer  leaves  this  point  semi-weekly  for  the 

Upper  MagaUoway  River^  and  also  for  the  Lake  Houses  in  Upton,  at  the 

foot  of  Lake  Umbagog.    From  the  Lake  House  semi-weekly  stages  run  to 

Bethel  (see  page  417).    The  road  passing  from  Errol  Dam  to  Upton  leads 

in  some  places  over  high  ground,  whence  noble  views  of  the  White  Mts. 

are  obtained.    Lake  Umbagog  covers  an  area  of  18  square  miles,  and  is 

1,256  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  length  is  11  M.    Tributary  to  it  are  the 

trout-abounding  lakes  of  Welokenebacook,  Molechunkemunk,  Moosetoo- 

maguntic,  Cupsuptic,  and  Rangeley,  covering  59  square  miles. 


Conneotiout  Lake  (Connecticut-Lake  House)  is  25  M.  K.  E.  of  Ck>le- 
brook,  and  is  navigated  by  a  small  steamer.  It  is  5|  M.  long  by  2}  M. 
wide,  and  abounds  in  fish.  4  M.  N.  E.  through  the  forest  is  Second  Lake^ 
2|  X  2  M.  In  area,  while  still  farther  N.  is  Third  Lake^  covering  200  acres. 
Fourth  Lake  contains  8  acres,  and  is  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  Biver. 
It  is  near  the  Canadian  border,  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  lakes  are  in 
Pittsburg,  a  town  of  200,000  acres,  with  but  400  inhabitants.  Game 
abounds  in  the  forests,  and  fish  in  the  streams. 

Mount  Carmel  is  seyeral  miles  N.  E.  of  Third  Lake  Dr.  Jackson,  then 
State  Geologist,  was  the  first  white  man  who  ascended  this  peak.  In  1841  ne  en* 
camped  for  two  days  near  the  summit,  and  found  its  altitude  to  be  8,615  ft.  TIm 
slopes  were  dotted  with  amorphous  masses  of  homstone,  varying  in  color  from 
apple-gn^een  to  black.  **  The  yfew  from  the  summit  is  one  of  surpassing  interest aod 
grandeur.  Northward  stretches  the  lofty  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  wateif 
flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Magalloway  and  Connectknt;  and 
beyond  these  the  broad  prairies  or  table-lands  of  Canada.  Southward  are  seen  Um- 
bagog Lake  and  the  Diamond  Hills,  with  the  numerous  waters  in  their  vicinity,  aod 
ihr  beyond  them  the  lofty  heights  of  the  White  Mts.  Westward  are  the  lakes  and 
tributary  streamB  ot  tYi«  CoTiTi«e\Xcu\.^  vck.4^  «.lons  the  horiion's  verge,  the  Greea 
Mts.  Eastward  the  iSxm  \s  \KraiidAA.  \)»i  \X^  ^b»s&!(a  \«i>^  ^  ^fiaSiM^  Mt.  Bifslov 
and  Mt.  Abmham.^^ 
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The  •  Grafton  Kotch  is  trarersed  by  the  rOad  which  rnns  from  Errol 
Dam  and  Upton  to  Bethel.  The  short  valley  of  the  Cambridge  River  is 
iscended  from  Lake  Umbagog  through  a  sparsely  settled  country,  strewn 
irlth  forests.  The  scenery  of  the  Grafton  Notch  is  of  a  high  order  of 
najesty  and  impressiveness,  and  is  visited  by  many  tourists.  On  the  S. 
i¥.  are  the  ponderous  heights  of  Speckled  Moontain,  fronted  on  the  N.  E. 
iy  the  lofty  mass  of  the  Bear-Biyer  White-Cap.  Both  of  these  moun- 
:ain8  are  accessible,  and  command  broad  views  over  the  northern  lake- 
:o«ntry.  The  Moose  Chasm,  Mother- Walker's  Falls,  and  the  Screw- 
Auger  Falls  are  among  the  natural  curiosities  here.  The  course  of  the 
Bear  River  is  followed  downward,  and  at  3  M.  beyond  the  Screw-Auger 
Palls,  the  Poplar  Tavern  is  passed.  6  M.  below  this  point  the  road 
^verses  thevhamlet  of  S.  Newry,  having  given  frequent  views  of  th^ 
Sunday-River  White-Cap,  Goose-Eye,  Bald  Mt,  and  Puzzle  Mt.  6  M. 
fh>m  S.  Newry  the  stage  enters  BeUiel  (see  page  417). 

**  The  drive  down  the  Bear-Rirer  Notch  is  hardly  inferior  in  scenery  to  that 
through  Dixrille  Notch.  All  along  the  roadside  we  found  streams  with  abundance 
»f  small  trout,  and  mountain  and  valley  views  which  are  nowhere  to  be  surpassed." 
;W.  C.  Pbimk.) 

Daring  the  summer  stages  leave  Bethel  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Boston  train,  for  the  Grafton  Notch,  Lake  Umbagog,  the  Range- 
1^  Lakes,  aod  the  Dixville  Notch.  Passengers  arriving  on  the  intermediate  days 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  stage  proprietors.  The  stages  connect  with  the  steainer 
Diamond f  which  runs  up  Lake  Umbagog  to  Angler ^s  Retreat,  Errol  Dam,  and  the 
Magalloway  River.  At  Errol  Dam  the  steamer  connects  with  stages  for  Dixville 
Notch  and  Golebrook.  Stages  leave  Colebrook  for  Errol  Dam  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
iays,  and  Fridays.  The  Diamond  leaves  the  Magalloway  River  for  Errol  Dam  and 
the  Eichazdson-Lake  road  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

180.  The  Kennebec  Peaks. 

The  Editor  uses  this  term  in  speaking  of  the  noble  mountains  below  mentioned, 
because,  although  they  are  several  leagues  ttom  the  Kennebec  River,  they  are  on 
the  W.  side  of  its  valley,  and  are  drained  by  its  tributaries.  Many  stately  and  for- 
midable mountains  rise  between  these  and  the  White  Mts.  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
the  accommodations  for  transit  and  sojourn  in  the  adjacent  forest-towns  are  so  lim- 
ited that  but  few  travellers  have  yet  reached  and  explored  them. 

Phillips  {Barden  House)  is  the  most  favorable  point  from  which  to 
risit  the  great  mountains  on  the  N.  £.  It  is  reached  by  the  narrow-gange 
railroad  from  Farmington  (20  M.),  which  is  the  terminns  of  a  branch  of 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

Xount  Blue  is  4  -  5  M.  from  Phillips,  and  is  8,200  ft  high.  It  is  a  very 
noble  and  symmetrical  peak,  finely  pointed,  and  visible  for  many  leagues. 
rhe  Saddleback  and  Bigelow  Mts.  are  finely  displayed  in  the  W. ;  and  the 
Camden  Mts.  appear  in  the  S.  E.,  with  a  long  reach  of  the  ocean  beyond 
ind  on  the  r.  Peaked  Mt.  is  seen  E.  of  Bangor;  the  Phipsbnrg  ^nin- 
rala,  nearly  S.;  and  a  vast  area  of  Western  Mavae.  T\\^'^\vv5«^^v,  ^"s^ 
%oatbeS.  TT.,  and  stretches  along  the  hoilzon  iot  lOKn^  \^^«^ 
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The  fwth  up  to  the  eicei  of  Mt.  BHm  !a  |  M.  kmg,  and  is  easily  fbUowetf.  When 
irithin  i  M.  of  the  ranunit  it  emerges  from  the  woods,  and  then<  eforward  followi« 
line  of  ledges.    The  peak  is  hare,  and  the  Tisitor  is  not  tronhled  by  trees  or  shrubs. 

Saddleback  Mountain  is  8  M.  from  Phillips,  to  the  N.  W.,  and  is  3  -4 
M.  beyond  the  hamlgt  of  Madrid  (Madrid  House).  The  path  to  the  sum- 
mit is  about  8  M.  long,  2^  M.  being  on  an  old  logging-road,  and  most  of 
^he  rest  over  bare  ledges.  The  peak  is  free  from  trees  and  bushes.  Sad- 
dleback is  nearly  4,000  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  several  crests  rising  from 
a  lofty  ridge.  The  view  in  every  direction  is  of  vast  extent,  including  all 
the  chief  lakes  of  Western  Maine,  the  Rangeley  region,  the  Presidential 
Range,  the  mountains  along  the  Anglo-Canadian  border,  and  the  upper 
Kennebec  valley. 

Mt.  Abraham  is  10  M.  from  Phillips,  to  the  E.  N.  E.,  and  is  8,387  fL 
high,  having  several  prominent  peaks.    The  path  is  4  -  5  M.  long. 


Bangeley  Lake  is  20  M.  from  Phillips,  and  8  M.  farther  on  is  the  /fufioii- 
Bock  Hotuty  a  famous  resort  for  trout-fishers.  The  lake  is  7  M.  long  and 
2  M.  wide,  1,511  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  is  surrounded  by  bold  mountains, 
prominent  among  which  is  Mt  Saddleback.  Moosetocmagnntie  Lake 
is  reached  by  boat,  or  by  a  rude  forest-road  from  Indian  Rock,  and  is  10 
M.  long  by  2-4  M,  wide.  A  steamboat  now  navigates  along  this  laka 
A  chain  of  lakes  extends  from  Rangeley  to  Umbagog,  embracing  80 
square  miles  of  water  surface,  and  abounding  in  blue-back  trout  and 
other  game-fish.  Travelling  in  this  remote  wilderness  is  difficult,  and 
good  guides  should  be  obtained.  The  usual  entrances  to  tiie  Rangelev 
region  are  by  Farmington  or  Andover  (from  Bryant's  Pond).  The  Grten- 
Vale  House  is  at  the  head  of  Rangeley  Lake,  8-4  M.  from  the  Sandy- 
River  and  Dead-River  Ponds,  in  a  good  Ashing  locality.  A  steamboat  noir 
runs  on  the  quiet  waters  of  Rangeley  Lake. 
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books  of  the  sort  that  have  hitherto  appeared  would  be  suoerfluous :  there  is  no 
comparison  to  be  made  between  them  and  their  predecessors.'^  —  The  Jnde^ndent. 

"  We  have  not  only  read  these  books  with  delight,  and  studied  them  with  profit 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  library,  but  we  have  travelled  with  them  and  by  them  on  sea 
and  land.  And  in  the  course  of  following  some  of  the  obscurer  routes  they  describe 
to  out-of-the-way-places  which  a  guide-book  maker  might  be  tempted  to  treat  from 
hearsay,  we  have  had  occasion  to  see  the  honest  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Sweetser's 
work,  and  both  to  praise  it  and  thank  him.  It  is  the  peculiar  value  and  charm  of 
these  volumes  that  they  are  not  mere  itineraries ;  but  are  libraries  of  information,  — 
historical,  biographical,  and  geographical  treasuries  of  sentiment  and  romance. 
At  every  point  they  meet  you  with  just  the  facts  you  wish  to  know ;  they  repeat  to 
you  the  old  legend  associated  with  this  locality,  they  tell  you  the  story  of  the  bat- 
tle fought  there,  they  hum  to  you  the  song  or  murmur  the  lines  in  which  some 
poet  has  enshrined  events  by  which  a  spot  has  become  memorable.  A  condense^d 
literature  of  great  variety  and  richness  is  stored  up  within  their  pages.  This 
feature  makes  these  books  as  readable  as  they  are  serviceable ;  and  as  agreeable 
companions  when  at  home  in  the  winter  as  when  awajr  in  the  summer,  indeed, 
with  a  little  aid  from  the  imagination,  one  may  by  their  means  travel  quite  effi- 
ciently and  satisfactorily  without  leaving  his  easy  chair.  They  are  simply  indis- 
pensable to  tourists  in  the  regions  named;  and  those  who  have  sallied  forth 
without  them  have  omitted  the  really  most  important  part  of  their  equipmeat.**  — 
Literaty  World. 

Revised  Annually.    Price  $1.50,  Each. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS, 


PROFILE     HOUSE, 

FRANCONIA  NOTCH,  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H., 

Taft  &  Qreenieaff  Proprietors. 

-OPEN  EROM  JUNE  15  TO  OCTOBER  i. 

Post  Office  Address,  Profile  Hoase,  N.  H. 

This  Favorite  Summer  Resort,  situated  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy^ 
two  feet  above  tide-water,  is  the  largest  hotel  in  New  England,  and  has  long  been 
known  and  appreciated  by  thousands  of  summer  visitors.  Its  location  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime :  *'  A  plain  of  a  few  cleared  acres  in  extent,  in  a 
prge  that  admits  the  passage  of  a  narrow  carriage-way,  mountains  two  thousand 
jeet  high  rising  almost  perpendicularly  on  each  side,  with  two  lovely  lakes  lying 
under  the  hills  and  skirted  with  forests,  has  been  chosen  as  a  summer  resort,  and 
the  site  of  a  magnificent  hotel,  in  which  five  hundred  guests  find  refreshment  and 
a  cool  retreat  from  the  torrid  heats  that  blight  the  world  below.  It  is  never  hot  at 
the  Profile  House." 


I 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  PROFILE  HOUSE. 

All  rail  and  through  in  one  day  from  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Portland,  &c.,  via  Profile  and  Franconia  Notch 
R.  R.,  from  Bethlehem  station,  or  by  daily  stages  via  Flume  House  and  Pemige- 
wasset  Valley,  connecting  at  Plymouth  with  trains  of  B.,  C,  &  M.  R.  R.  to  and 
from  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  points. 

Franconia  Notch,  in  which  the  Profile  House  is  located,  is  a  pass  about 
five  miles  in  extent,  between  the  western  wall  of  Lafayette  and  Mount  Cannon. 

Starr  King  says :  "  The  narrow  district  thus  enclosed  contains  more  objects  of 
interest  to  the  mass  of  travellers  than  any  other  region  of  equal  extent  within  the 
usual  compass  of  the  White  Mountain  tout.  In  the  way  of  rock-sculpture  and. 
waterfalls,  it  is  a  huge  museum  of  curiosities.  There  is  no  spot  usually  visited  in 
any  of  the-'valleys  where  the  senses  are  at  once  so  strongly  and  so  pleasantl)r  im- 
pressed with  the  wildness  and  freshness  which  a  stranger  instinctively  associates 
with  the  mountain  scenery  in  New  Hampshire." 

Harriet  Martineau  said :  "  I  certainly  think  the  Franconia  Defile  the  noblest 
mountain  pass  I  saw  in  the  United  States.*' 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  wonders  are  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  as  it  is  familiarly  caNed,  which  hangs  upon  one  of  the  highest  cliffs, 
1,200  feet  above  Profile  Lake,  — a  piece  of  sculpture  older  than  the  Sphinx.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

The  Flume,  a  wonderful  freak  of  nature,  is  an  upright  fissure  in  the  rocks, 
whose  perpendicular  walls  on  either  side  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  sev- 
eral hundred  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart.  At  the  upper  end,  a 
huge  boulder,  weighmg  many  tons,  is  suspended  between  the  walls,  apparently  with 
the  slightest  security.  A  small  stream  flows  under  the  boulder,  and  further  on 
forms  a  beautiful  cascade  over  six  hundred  feet  of  polished  rock. 

Excursions.  —  Observation  wagons  through  the  Notch  twice  daily,  for  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  Flume,  Pool,  Basin,  and  all  points  of  interest  Guests,  by 
taking  the  morning  train  on  the  Profile  and  Franconia  Notch  R.  R.,  can  visit  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  or  go  through  the  White  Mountain  Notch  to  North 
Conway,  or  visit  JeflFerson  or  Bethlehem,  and,  returning,  reach  Profile  House  by 
rail  "jame  day.  • 

pood  bridle  and  foot  paths  to  the  summit  of  Lafayette,  Canuot\,».Tvd  ^^\d  V\.«sss«w- 
tains ;  also  pleasant  walks  to  the  Cascade  awd  "EcV\o  axvd  Vxo^t  "V.'5i5#*s^   "Viv^-^*. 
Echo  Lakct  a  small  steamer,  and  upon  both  \akej^,  *alftTovi->oo^V&CMw\«.>sa^  '^^'^ 
stables  are  supplied  with  the  best  o£  livery  and»add^e\vox«!i. 


\ 


THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

A  Gntde  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime 
ProvinceM  of  Canada,  and  to  their  scenery  and  historic  attrac- 
tions :  with  the  Gnlf  and  Rlyer  of  St.  Ijawrenoe  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  JLabrador  Coast ;  witli 
maps  and  plans  of 

THE   MARITIME    PROVINCES,  THE    LAND  OF  EVANGELINE,  HALIFAX, 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  MONTREAL,   QnEBBC,   ST.  JOHN,    THE 

ST.   LAWRENCE  AND   8AOUENAT   RIVERS. 

This  handbook  contains  full  descriptions  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  attractions  of  the  Eastern  British  Provinces,  their  cities 
and  rural  districts,  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  St.  John  River  and 
the  Annapolis  Valley,  the  noble  scenery  of  the  Basin  of  Minas 
and  the  Bras  d'Or,  the  majesty  of  the  sea-repelling  mountains  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  grandeur  of  the  Lower  8t  Law- 
rence, and  the  gloomy  weirdness  of  the  Saguenay.  It  also 
describes  St  John,  "the  Liverpool  of  Canada,"  Halifax,  "the 
Gateway  of  the  Sea,"  St.  Johns,  "  The  Capital  of  Fish-and-Fog 
Land,"  Quebec,  "the  WaUed  City  of  the  North,"  Montreal,  "the 
Queen  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  and  all  the  other  cities  and  villa|re8 
of  these  Provinces ;  and  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  fishmg 
and  hunting  grounds  among  the  Nova-Scotia  Lakes,  the  New- 
Brunswick  and  Quebec  rivers,  and  in  the  interior  of  Newfound- 
land. There  are  many  quotations,  illustrating  various  points  of 
interest,  from  Longfellow,  Thoreau,  Howells,  Warner,  and  other 
modern  authors,  and  from  Charlevoix,  Lescarbot,  and  other 
ancients  ;  and  compact  but  thorough  historic  sketches  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  Nova- Scotia  Indians,  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  the  Provinces,  the  Jesuit  missions  and  martyrdoms,  the  wars 
between  the  New-Englanders  and  the  French,  and  the  sieges  of 
Port  Royal,  Louisburg,  and  Quebec. 

The  handbook  is  modelled  after  the  fiimous  European  guide- 
books of  Karl  Baedeker,  emulating  their  simplicity,  compactness, 
and  practical  character.  It  states  the  distances,  times,  ^nd  feres 
on  the  railway,  steamboat,  and  stage  lines,  and  gives  lists  of  the 
hotels,  with  their  situations  and  prices.  By  such  aid  the  tourist 
can  readily  estimate  the  cost  of  a  tour  in  the  Provinces,  and  can 
pass  an  enjoyable  summer  of  travel  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  money,  time,  and  temper.  This  volume  is,  beyond 
comparison,  the  fullest  and  most  complete  guide-book,  of  this  coun- 
try, yet  produced,  and  is  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  make 
a  pleasant  and  intelligent  tour  through  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

"  By  its  intrinRlc  value,  copiousness  of  information,  and  Impartiality,  it 
is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada  whlcn 
we  know  of."  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 

**  In  (rraphic  and  picturesque  description,  in  completeness  and  nilness 
of  Information,  and  in  clear  inHight  into  a  traveller's  needs  and  perplexities, 
this  guide-book  is  not  to  be  excelled."  —  Boston  Journal. 
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CA2FS  TOURS  THROyCHOUT  EUROPE  AND  THE  EASL 

MCNRV  OAZB  &  SON,  J42  Strand,  London, 

T^iirltt  AgtntB  df  the  principal  Kurnpean  KaSIiray,  Steainerp  and  I>M[g«[iCf  Llnu. 

Their  eit'-Ufttv^j,  Mpert^^r.aiiil  t^puciaJ  arnijiK^iTK^ntfl  enatile  tluHm  to  oiFertlKi 

public  Easvt  £eonomKalf  und  PracHcal  travtHlng  DicIUtle4. 

QAZB'S  TOURS  In  Irelatid  m^  avatlable  to  lAnd  or  embark  at  Queens- 
town.  U4.'lf''Li<t,  err  Lrjnili)n<](irr/^  and  include  Glanta'  Caus«wBj^  Iiublln,  ualwaj-^ 
Loch  Knit,  tim  l^aki??i  uf  KilUmtiyj  *«, 

GAZK''S  TOURS  In  i^cotJand  fncludo  nearlj  CTerr  ptrfnt  fif  tat^rcAtt 
Obau.  i^tHJltt,  Itjnn,  lale  of  styf^^  CakiJonlan  Csn^J.  Kyleu  of  Bute,  the  Trtjseaclis, 
the  HlKtlLinddi.  itii.'  Lake  iJiatrJi;!^  EdJlMKirt^U^  &c. 

GAZE'!!*  TO  DRW  in  Entflund  iocluac  the  LaXfl  Di&trict.  Derbyshire 
Peak  iJlAtrltiC.  York^iliirwH  North  cinii  Homiii  Wales^  J^jlcaf  Alau,  Ihle  mI'  Wifjlit,  llamp- 
mh.\ti?  TioT^e-U  De^'on,  Wt&i  ol'  KnelaniU  riaHiinci^tH  l^i'al,  Alargare  Rftniji^at8t  A.c. 

dAZB'W  TOURS  (rt  Eelifluiiii  HuiltLnd,  and  tbo  Rliine,  by  all 
Channel  Linea+  [JtniilL  br^-ak  "i  jitufne^  a  J  iM  \xtiiH.i<>  vi  itUifK^tt  as  Antwerp^  i^ru^ 
ud«   itotUTiia^n,  Am^ffiilnci^  C^olutfiu;,  Ctjlilenu,  MayriKi^  tlicjdelhorift  At^ 

'OAZE'S  TOURSi  t^  Switi«*rlftnd  aro  (he  most  compr^eiialvfl  sjp- 
imnH'-ii  ■  iiii^ludlTifl  ah  Lhe  Alpine  pasEe>,  Lnktis^  arm  Siunmer  Hi^ortA. 

GAZE'8  TOURS  in  Italy*  J!4pa1fi,  and  Foriu^al  cambtiiB  ell  ttifl 
Tarluufl  palnla  oflntere^it,  and  i^n  vvtv  librral  ti-njia. 

GAZE'^  TOURH  In  Egypt,  Pulf^Htlnc,  and  the  Eafii  am  nn^ur- 
piRgftl.  Mf^ars-  GAZE  &  SON  p.™  th*?  l>rlKliiatorfl  of  EASTERN 
T4>URH.  (iiT  parson.iHy  ciiTidLicti.'it  m  indt-j>Ln(l(?nr  travel. 

FEBSONALUY  CONDUCTED  PARTIflt^  are  orKanlard  for  dcflnlte 
tonrH,  in  \tfhkh  one  sura  inclutlei  all  mcoaeary  e3t|»i^iii4t».  Mtamer^,  Kailtvjty,  Car^ 
ridiEc'K  Omnibuses*  Ilifthdn,  tVtWj  ic 

GAZE*?*  HOTEL  COUPONS  arc  nvallftbk  at  mcr  Tliree  Hnndred 
lIcitf^lH  L]n  t.b<?  L'onnm-nL  and  provide  for  Meat  Rrfinkfiwjt,  Tabte  d'Uate 
Dinnor^  Bedroonit  L^lghtr  and  Rervii^e.  'i\wy  inp»rv  acctinkinEiaHiion  at 
Fjr&t  Claiia  Uotel^.  «:il^jct  a  ^it;A.t  tiAt]nei  i^f  ^'xpi'n^^c  and  ir^juijlf,  prevent  all  diiJ^UK- 
Bionii  ai^  to  if  nii%  Mbvlai^e  the  ltn:«nv(*n[enci?  frf  iiajinu^ntt*  \n  An>3(^  monevft. 

OCEAN  PASSAGE  »B«iired  at  LoneHt  RateA  by  all  iLluei  of 
St«fuu**m< 

G  AZIZ'S  GAZETTE  containing  gpecJmf^n  Iodtb^  and  f^ill  infoimation  re- 
pp<^tin;j  t'u resign  trjiMeJ,  iA  pabilabtd  ai  ten  cfnta  per  copy.  For  further  pariJou- 
lAra  appLy  Lo 

41 T  Broadway,  KcW  Torlc.  136  St  J^itk^s  St.,  Monti'cal. 

S6Q  ^WAdiUlngtoo  St,,  Boston. 
AU  cQfreiiprLhndJin^e  fihould  be  oddrfi^sed  to 
[  American  Afii^nt, 
t  2G0  lYaabinstaD.  ^U,  Boston,  Ma<a. 


T.  EDWARD  BOND, 


THE   MARITIME    PROVINCES. 

A  GnXiB  to  thn  Cb^cf  Ciltofl,  Co&st*^  and  jAlanda  of  the  Maritime  Provlncefl  of 
Canada,  and  to  ibeJrRcenei^  and  hlHtorlc  atirsctloQRj  i^rlth  the  Onlf  and  Elver 
of  St  Lawrencf}  to  Qu{y|>cc  und  Montreal;  fikb  J^ewjbutidliuid  and  the  iJibra- 
dorCE»«t;  with  mapa  and  plans  of 

Tho  Maritime   ProvlncoSp   Tha   Land   or  Evangel  I  nop  HaiiraXi 

Nawfouiidland,    Montreal,     QueboOi   8t,  John,   The 

St.  Lawrence  and  Sagutonay  Rivers* 

*'Bj  H^  |ntrJn*id  tfiIuil  ^&ptnti!inp»n  of  Inf'iraiaMon.  nfid  Impartiuiity,  It  Is 
oKrfy  to  tak^  tiift  piftCQ  or  nil  other  guides  or  handbookB  tif  rana4a  Tvblch  we 
know  of  *■  —  O  (^'Vr  Chrfitiiffi*^ 

-'  In  graph ic  and  pictun^qae  dpscriptionn  In  cnnqplrtfnefft  and  fuin^rp  of  infnr- 
^a.tion,  and  ^n  clear  In^^lRbt  intn  a  (nivencr'B  nf.'^.'ds  and  j^rplejiUiea^  thib  f  ukle- 
DUQk,  ianot  to  be  ejtcfllled,"  —  Bc^on  Journal. 

Price  $1.90. 

— • — 

%*  Fbr  fojfe  by  aU  Bodh^tJTem.  or  s^t.  fMwf-jNHrf^  on  ttucixA  ff  v*^«^       \ 
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JAMES  H.  OSGtOOD    &    CO.^  mo&\.OTL. 


THE    IDLER. 

DEVOTED   TO   THE   INTERESTS   OF   WHin    MOUNTAIN    TOURISTS. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22,  1880,  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  paper  at  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  White 
Mouiitam  Tourists  and  called  The  Idler. 

Prioe,  5  cents  a  niiiiiber.  or  SO  cents  for  the  season  of 
12  Weeks,  whlcli  includes  postage. 

The  Idler  will  be  a  four-column,  eight-page  paper,  neatly  printed, 
and  will  contain  a  directory  of  guests  about  the  Mountains,  information 
regarding  hotels,  boarding-houses,  railroads,  stages,  mails,  church  ser- 
vices, tourists'  movements,  local  sketches,  social  doings,  and  whatever 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  many  who  come  to  the  Mountains  to  passu  few 
idle  days  or  weeks. 

The  Idler  will  be  an  excellent  medium  for  advertising,  and  eveir 
hotel  and  boarding-house  manager  about  the  Mountains  should  have  his 
house  represented  in  its  columns.    All  business  men  who  desire  to  adver- 
tise effectually  and  cheaply  will  find  a  valuable  medium  in  The  Idler. 
Adverlisins  rates  sivei^  on  application. 

Each  advertiser  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  during  the  time  the 
advertisement  runs. 

Engravings  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  advertisements  at  the  same 
rates.  Address  all  communications  to 

THE    IDLER,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

NEW    ENGLAND. 

A  Ouide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  qf  New  England,  and  to  its  scenery 

and  historic  attractions ;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders/rom 

New  York  to  Qttebee,  with  maps  andplans  of 

HBW  BHOLAMD,  INKWPORI,  INAHAMT. iWHITB  MOUHTAIIIB. 

PBOVIDENOE,  CENTRAL  PARK,  HUDBOH  BIVBB,  FOBTLAHD. 

MOUMT  AUB^TRN.  BOSTON.  IqUEBEC,  MONTRBAL.  

ENVIRONS  OF  b68TON.|nEW  HAVEN.  IHARTFORD,  [LAKE  wIWIIEPESAUgEE. 
"  Osgood's  '  Handbook  to  New  England '  bids  fiiir.  In  New  England,  to  rival  the 
forae  of  Murray  and  Baedeker  abroad.  It  merits  tbe  good  words  as  well  as  the 
liberal  patronage  it  receives,  for  it  is  a  foithftal,  painstaking  piece  of  work,  and 
condenses  into  brief  compass  a  vast  amount  of  information,  which  all  tourists  to 
the  seaside,  mountain,  and  country  summer-resorts  of  New  England,  will  gladly 
possess."  —  New  York  Evening  Post.  "  It  is  superior  to  any  guide-book  ever  before 
issued  in  this  country,  and  shows  an  accuracy,  industry,  and  amplitude  of  material 
really  surprising."—  Commonwealth.  "This  volume  richlv  deserves  a  place  in 
every  trunk  and  library  east  of  the  Hudson  River."  —  Christian  Register.  "  This  is 
a  pattern  guide.  In  the  first  place  it  is  truthfUl,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is 
minute."  ^New  Church  Magazine.  **  The  best  traveller's  handbook  of  New  Eng- 
land that  has  ever  been  published."  —  New  Haven  Palladium,  "  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  commend  it  for  its  thoroughness  ahd  careful  accumulation  of  foots."  —  Worcester 
Gazette.  "  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  contahied  tn  this  work."  —  Chi- 
cago Inter- Ocean.  "  It  is  the  most  complete  and  readily  available  work  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  anywhere."  —  Boston  Post.  "  The  book  is  compact  and  crowded.  .  .  . 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  localities  is  fUU,  minute,  and  exact."  — 
Boston  Transcript.  "  It  is  by  all  odds  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared, leaving  all  others  fiir  behind.  —  so  for  indeed,  that  they  are  out  of  sleht  of 
it."  —  Boston  Traveller.  "  It  is  about  as  nearly  foultless  as  such  a  book  can  be.  — 
carefully  edited,  beautifully  printed,  and  neatly  bound.  There  is  not  a  page  too 
much  or  too  little  about;  and  its  red  cover,  clean  typography,  and  convenient  size, 
recall  the  masterpieces  of  Baedeker."— Jveir  York  Tribune.  "  Before  vou  begin  to 
travel  in  New  England,  be  sure  to  provide  yourself  with  8weet8er*s  '^Handbook.' 
It  is  a  small,  compact  volume,  with  maps  and  plans  and  tours;  with  history  con- 
densed, and  such  illustrations  as  make  i*>a  constant  help  and  pleasure  to  the  tourist. 
It  is  admirably  put  together,  and  is  a  vast  labor-saving  guide  for  one  who  wishes  to 
know  what  to  see  and  what  he  is  seeing."  —  Rbv.  Dr.  Pbimb,  in  New  Fork  Observer. 
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CIGARETTES 

and  TOBACCO. 

RAIGHT"  — Rare  Old  Virginia. 

"HALVES"— Rare  Old  Perique  and  Virginia. 
yw  Combinations  of  tliese  Fragrrant  Tobaccos* 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  OO. 


ILES8  Tobacco  Works, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Six  Prize  Medals.    Paris,  1878. 
THE  MAPLEWOOD. 

WHITE   MOUNTAINS, 

BETHLEHEM,    NEW    HAMJPSHIME. 

of  the  largest  and  hest-appointed  houses  in  the  Mountains. 
Drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 

O.  D.  SEAVEY, 

Of  Hotel  Brunswiek,  Boston, 

IE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK. 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS.    $2.00. 
'  all  the  charming  stories  that  Howells  has  written,  this  is  cer- 
Y  the  most  charmmg.  —  The  Churchman  (New  York), 
le  work  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  touches.    It  is  full  of  grace, 
lelicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of  expression.  —  Boston  Gazette, 
le  best  work  he  has  yet  done.  —  The  Nation  (New  York), 
perfect  book.  —  Chicago  Iribune, 

*  ^or  sale  by  all  Booksellers,    Seat^  post-paid,  ou  tecei^  oj  v*^*- ^ 
tblisAers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  PaMes^  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  adjacent  Railroads, 
Highways,  and  Villafres,  with  the  I^ahes  and  Mountains  of 
Western  Maine;  also  I^ake  Wlnnepesaokee  and  the  Upper 
Connecticut  Valley. 

More  than  400  pages  of  thorough  and  practical  descriptions; 
pricrcs  and  locations  of  all  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and  routes ; 
six  maps  of  the  White  Mountains,  Franconia  Mountains,  the  Pres- 
idential Range,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Western  Maine,  and  th^ 
routes  to  the  Mountains ;  six  fine  panoramas  from  the  mountain- 
tops. 

An  invaluable  aid  to  the  summer-tourist  who  wishes  to  get  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  intelligent  satisfaction  out  of  a  sojourn 
among  the  mountains ;  containing  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  matter  in  all  the  other  White-Mountain  guide-books  united. 
Arranged  after  the  model  of  the  best  works  of  similar  character 
relating  to  Switzerland. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PtlESS. 

The  Providence  Journal  says:  "  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  in- 
teresting gnide-book,  or  one  more  exhanstively  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  It  has  been  skilftilly  prepared,"  The^e»  York  TrVtwie  observes 
that  "  in  fulness  of  detail  and  clearness  of  arrangement  it  is  all  that  a 
summer  tourkytVsouhl  desire."  ^  The  first  satisfactory  guide  to  that  region." 

—  Journal  qf  Chemistry.  "  Invaluable  to  the  sight-seer.*'  —  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  "  Invali  ^ble  to  one  who  wishes  to  journey  intelligently."  —  Church- 
man, "With  such  an  aid  the  mountains  become  doubly  attractive."— 
Cincinnati  Times.  "One of  the  most  perfect  works  in  the  way  of  gnido- 
hfyokti.'' —  Cleveland  Herald.  "None  presents  so  many  varied  claims  to 
excellence."— 5o« ton  Transcript.  "No  more  complete  and  accurate 
guide  to  a  limited  extent  of  country  was  ever  prepared."  —  ^.  Y.  A/ail. 
"  By  for  the  best  manual  of  the  White  Mountains  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished "  —  Zion*s  Herald,  ♦'  Anv  thing  more  perfect  it  would  be  difficult  to 
lin<l."  —  Portland  Transcript.  "  A  tourist  cannot  have  a  more  pleasant  or 
profitable  companion."  —  St,  Louis  Republican,  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way."  —  Phila.  Inquirer.  "  Very  complete  and 
elaborate  "  —  Springfield  Union.  •»  Should  be  In  the  hands  of  eveiVjisitor." 

—  N,  E.  Jour,  of  Education,  **  The  White  Mountains  and  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee are  more  fascinating  than  ever  in  the  liffht  that  Om^ood's  new  travel- 
volume  sheds  upon  them."  —  Episcopal  Regtsier.  "  Altogether,  in  plan 
and  workmanship,  this  guide-book  Is  as  perfect  a  thing  of  its  kind  as  conld 
well  be  pro<lucod.  It  is  simply  indispensable  to  all  who  visit  or  BC^oani 
among  the  White  Mountains."  —  Congregationalist. 
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